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RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  ETHNOGRAPHY 
OF  EUROPE  AND  ASIA. 


rUEFACE. 

Ik  laying  before  the  public  lhat  portion  of  my  work 

which  comprises  the  ethnography  oi  Europe  and 
Asia,  by  fiir  the  mo9t  important  regions  of  the  world 
in  respect  to  the  origin  of  natioDs  and  the  history 
of  mankind,  I  feel  a  strong  impression  that  some 
apology  is  doe  from  me  for  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  I  have  executed  the  task.  I  am  ready  to  hope 
that  a  suCBcient  excuse  will  be  found  in  the  difiiculties 
connected  with  the  ttndertaking»  and  that  these  diffi- 
culties are  so  obvious  in  their  nature  as  to  render  it 
needless  to  do  more  than  briefly  to  mention  them.  In 
the  hrst  place  I  may  advert  to  the  great  extent  of  the 
field  which  I  have  been  called  upon  to  survey,  and  to 
the  great  number  of  questions  that  came  before  me  sue- 
cessively,  while  examiniog  the  relations  of  the  numerous 
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tribes  of  people  spread  through  the  great  ccmtinent 

of  the  Old  World.    To  this  I  must  add  the  fact,  that 
no  former  writer  hag  surveyed  the  same  ground,  or 
any  great  part  of  it,  from  a  similar  point  of  view*  If 
we  except  the  learned  and  ingenious  treatise  of  Dr« 
Edwards  of  Versailles,  there  is  no  work  extant  in 
which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  investigate, 
with  accurate  historical  research,  the  physical  and 
moral  characters  of  nations  in  connection  with  the 
races  from  which  they   are  descended,  and  the 
nature  of  the  countries  which  they  inhabit;  and 
Dr.  Edwards  has  professedly  restricted  his  inquiries 
to  some  particular  European  stems,  though  he  has 
incidentally  thrown  rays  of  light  upon  more  remote 
points*   The  lucubrations  of  Herder  and  other  dif- 
fuse writers  of  the  same  description,  while  some  of 
them  possess  a  merit  of  their  own,  are  not  conceived 
in  the  same  design  or  directed  towards  the  same 
scope.    Their  object  is  to  pourtray  national  character 
as  resulting  from  combined  influences,  physical,  moral, 
and  political.   They  abound  in  generalisations,  often  in 
the  speculative  flights  of  a  discursive  fancy,  and  aiiord 
little  or  no  aid  for  the  close  induction  from  facts, 
which  is  the  aim  of  the  present  work.    Nor  have  these 
inquiries  often  come  within  the  view  of  writers  on 
geography,  though  the  history  of  the  globe  is  very 
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incomplete  witbout  that  of  its  huinao  inhabitants* 
Even  Malte-Brun  has  meagre  notices  on  the  history 
of  human  tribes.  No  deficiency^  however,  in  this  or 
in  any  other  department  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Professor  Ritter,  whose  admirable  Erdkunde"  oom- 
biues  an  amazing  mass  oi  iuibriuatioQ  on  every  topic 
connected  with  his  vast  undertaking.  His  work  is 
yet  incomplete,  but  the  parts  already  published  are  in- 
valuable from  the  great  extent  of  the  resources  which 
the  author  had  everywhere  at  his  command,  and  the 
successiul  manner  in  which  he  has  availed  himself  of 
them.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  derived  no  small 
advantage  from  the  Erdkunde  von  Asien,'*  especially 
in  reference  to  the  physical  geography  of  that  region. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  of  my  readers  that  I 
have  devoted  too  great  a  portion  of  my  work  to  in- 
quiries relative  to  the  ancient  history  and  antiquities 
and  languages  of  particular  nations,  and  especially  to 
their  early  literature  and  mythology.  These  subjects 
may  be  deemed  too  remote  from  the  researches  into 
physical  history  which  are  my  professed  object.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  similar  investigations  afibrd 
in  many  instances  the  only  means  of  establishing  on 
tolerably  secure  grounds  inferences  as  to  the  mutual 
relationship  of  particular  tribes.  By  these  inquiries 
we  Bometimea  discover  proofe  of  ancient  affinity  be- 
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tween  nations  long  since  separated  and  inhabiting 
distant  regions^  where  they  have  been  subjected  during 
many  ages  to  d liferent  external  agencies.  By  such 
proo&  alone  we  may  establish  the  fact  of  their  descent 
from  a  common  original,  and  ascertain  the  effects 
which  a  long  abode  under  different  climates,  and  a  di* 
▼ersity  of  habits  and  moral  influences^  are  capable 
of  producing  on  the  offspring  of  one  primitive  stock. 
These  researches  have  therefore  a  bearing  upon  the 
origin  of  physical  varieties,  and  they  are,  though 
laborious  and  indirect  methods,  often  the  only  avail- 
able means  of  elucidating  obscure  points  connected 
with  this  subject.  Inquiries  into  the  mythological 
traditioiib  and  the  early  literature  of  difierenL  races, 
and  the  peculiar  developement  which  conceptions  and 
representations  connected  with  religion  may  have 
assumed  among  them,  constitute  moreover  a  principal 
resource  for  comparative  psychology.  Such  traits  of 
character  form  no  small  part  of  the  history  of  races, 
and  they  are  often  important  indications  of  the  state 
of  mental  culture,  or  arguments  of  the  community 
ot  urigin,  or  of  the  .  early  separation  of  particular 
tribes. 

To  establish  the  reality  of  such  relations  of  kindred 
between  nations  separated  from  each  other  and  dif- 
fering in  acquired  physical  and  moral  characters,  has 
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often  been  the  design  of  laborious  and  manifold  in- 
vestigations.   It  has  been  the  end  or  the  object  for 
the  sake  of  which  these  mvestigations  haye  been 
undertaken,  and  is  their  result  or  fruit.    Hence  it 
is  obviously  improper,  in  describing  the  population 
of  di^erent  portions  of  the  earth,  to  set  out  with 
a  distribution  of  mankind  into  races  and  tribes,  as 
most  writers  on  the  history  of  mankind  have  done. 
Such  an  arrangement  prematurely  attempted  is  an 
anticipation  of  results  which  are  only  attainable,  of 
admissions  which  can  only  be  granted  as  legitimate, 
after  careful  investigation.    For  this  reason  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  proceed  in  the  analytical  method* 
and  to  begin  with  the  survey  of  the  phenomena 
from  which  inductions  were  to  be  collected.    I  have 
examined  the  ethnography  of  various  countries  in  a 
local  order,  and  it  has  been  only  where  a  whole  region 
appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  one  race  that  I  have 
deviated  apparently,  though  not  really,  from  this 
method  of  arrangement.    In  particular,  the  different 
blanches  of  the  Indo-European  &mily  of  nations  are 
not  all  brought  ,  together  under  one  head,  but  described 
successively  in  the  order  of  the  countries  which  they 
inhabit.  While  the  analytical  arrangement,  so  termed, 
was  thus  the  only  one  which  circumstances  allowed, 
it  has  disadvantages  of  an  obvious  nature,  and  is  liable 
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to  diBtract  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  obscure  to 
his  view  and  render  less  forcible  the  eyidence  that  may 

be  brought  to  bear  upon  general  conclusioiis.  On  this 
account  it  has  appeared  to  me  advisable  to  prefix  an 
introductory  chapter,  in  which  I  have  attempted  to 
survey  in  a  synthetical  order  a  great  variety  of  par- 
ticular  subjects ;  and  at  the  termination  of  this  part 
of  my  work,  where  a  synthetical  statement  has  its 
most  natural  place,  I  shall  resume  the  same  point 
of  Tiew,  and  shall  draw  up  a  brief  recapitulation  of 
the  results."* 

*  I  canikot  let  pais  this  opportunity  of  ezpretBing  my  oUigatiotii 

to  Captain  Washington,  R.N.,  and  the  other  officers  and  members 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  for  the  great  assistance  in  very 
many  instances  afforded  me«  by  giving  me  access  to  sources  of  in- 
formation otherwise  hardly  attainable.  I  am  under  a  similar  obliga- 
tion to  the  learned  and  truly  liberal  Marquis  of  Bute,  who  has  most 
kindly  lent  me  from  his  magnificent  libraiy  iiiany  works  on  the 
history  of  the  northern  nations,  which  conld  not  be  heard  of  either 
at  the  Bodleian  or  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES 


Plate  1.  (Frontispiece) — A  portrait  of  Ranuihun  Roy,  afTording 
aa  example  of  very  dark  complexioii  m  a  Brahman  of  uiukmbtedly 
pure  race :  a  specimen  of  colour  appioachhig  to  bhick  in  a  tribe  of 
the  Indo-Eafopean  stock. 

P1.ATB  ft :  F^.  1, 2,  represent  sknlbof  the  two  princtpol  varieties 
of  the  loton  or  Great  Finnish  race.  Fig.  1»  is  a  Lapponio  sknll 
from  Blumenbacb's  decades.  F^.  is  the  skull  of  an  Esthonian 
Finn,  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Alexander  Hueck,  published  at  Dorpat 
in  1838. 

These  skulls  are  described  and  their  differences  pointed  out  in  a 
section  of  this  volume,  relating  to  the  piiysical  characters  of  the 
Finnisli  naUons. 

Plate  3. — Contains  a  drawinir  taken  from  the  cast  of  a  skull 
ill  the  Muse (i in  of  tlie  Royal  CoUeg;e  of  Surgeons.    The  cast  was 
presented  to  the  College  by  Professor  Escluicht  of  Copenhagen, 
toother  with  a  learned  and  interesting  memoir  on  the  sepulchral 
remains  of  ancient  races  in  Denmark  and  the  neigbbouring  coun- 
tries, published  in  the    Danske  Folkeblad/'   The  cast  is  that  of  a 
cranium  discovered  in  a  barrow  in  the  isle  of  Moen,  which  appears 
from  Professor  Eschricht's  account  to  be  a  good  specimen  of  a 
great  number  of  skulls  found  in  nmilar  situations.  The  me- 
moir which  accompanied  it  gives  much  cniious  informatioa  on 
the  subject  of  the  sepulchral  remains  dispersed  over  the  north  of 
£ur(^*  The  oompatison  of  these  remains  with  the  numerous 
relics  of  a  like  description  spread  through  the  British  tsleSy  and  with 
the  contents  of  innumerable  tumuli  existing  in  the  north  of  Russia, 
and  particularly  along  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  of  Siberia,  may 
hereafter  throw  an  important  liglit  on  the  ancient  history  and 
etlinography  of  all  these  regions.    Professor  Eschriciil's  nieiiioir 
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oommiinicatef  iome  intemting  &ets»  wbich  may  saggeil  tbe  topid 
of  fulnre  inquiry.* 

Owtt  many  parts  of  Denmark  are  scattered  earthen  mounds, 
whicli  are  termed  in  the  country  '  Jettehoie'  or  Giants'  tombs* 
They  aie  regarded  as  rdics  of  the  olden  time.  Their  vast  number 
proTM,  says  the  author,  that  they  were  not  raited  during  one  age, 
and  history  records  that  tbe  custom  of  erecting  mounds  over  the 
dead  pievailed  in  the  north  of  Europe  for  many  centuries  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  relig-ion.  That  these  monu- 
ments belonged  to  different  ages  is  further  cvuictd,  by  the  difference 
of  their  structure,  and  of  the  relics  of  ancient  art  wliich  liave  been 
discovered  in  them.  For  a  long  ijoriod  of  time  it  seems  to  have 
been  customary  to  deposit  in  these  graves  burnt  bodies,  or  merely 
collections  of  burnt  bones  in  earthen  vessels :  but  this  was  not  the 
oldest  custom,  nor  was  it  universally  prevalent :  we  sometimes  find 
bones  in  earthen  vessels  in  the  same  graves  with  entire  skeletons. 
With  the  dead  it  was  usual  to  bury  various  articles,  such  as  his 
weapons,  working  tools,  ornaments,  and  some  religions  tokens, 
probably  amulets,  fetisses  or  talismans.  In  the  later  pagan  times 
such  things  were  of  bnmie,  sometimes  of  gold,  seldom  of  silver  or 
iron :  in  the  more  ancient  times  the  ornaments  were  generally  of 
amber,  and  the  weapons  and  implements  of  stone  or  bone;  seldom, 
perhaps  never,  of  metoL  Hue  circumrtance  furnishes  the  ground 
Ust  distinguishing  the  sepulchral  remains  of  the  norfliem  land  as 
belonging  to  different  chronological  eras. 

**  Now,  as  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  iron  was  known  to  the 
nations  of  Gotliic  or  Geiman  race,  who  inhabited  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Norway,  from  an  early  age,  and  wlio  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  Swedes  and  Danes,  we  must  refer  the  existence  of 
the  earliest  class  of  tlicsc  remains  to  a  period  ending  two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  reaching  back  not  only  beyond  authentic  historical 
memorials,  but  even  beyond  tbe  earliest  traditions.  It  is  evident 
that  they  belonged  to  a  people  older  than  the  Danes.  Who  were 
this  people?  The  early  traditions  speak  of  giants,  elf?,  the  heredi* 
tary  enemies  of  the  Goths,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  under 
these  names  were  designated  that  ancient  race  whose  indeftitigable 
industry  snppUed  the  want  of  metal.  As  history  gives  little  infor- 

*  I  am  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  consulting  this  memoir  to  tllO  kind- 
ness of  Professor  Owen.  The  drawing  has  been  taken  by  the  permission 
of  the  Council  of  the  Bojai  CoUcice  of  Sun^eoiM,  in  whose  Museom  the  csst 
is  deposited. 
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matioo,  a  refearch  into  the  contents  of  tlie  sepulchral  mounds  them- 
selves  seems  to  be  the  only  resource  for  elociiintiDg  this  question. 

'^Thongii  many  of  these  graves  have  been  opened,  and  in  some  not 
fewer  than  twenty  skeletone  hate  been  discoreiedy  these  is  yet  not 
one  entire  skeleton  In  any  mnsenm  in  Dennaik. 

M  In  the  snmmer  of  1B36»  M.  Hage  of  Stege,  in  the  isle  of  Moen, 
oideied  two  noonds  to  beopened,  which  were  sitnated  dose  tug  ether, 
near  Byen:  the  style  and  eontente  of  these  baiiows  prove  that  they 
hekmged  to  the  oldest  period  of  sinihur  lemains.  An  opening  in 
tbewrathern  end  of  each  monnd  affords  an  entrance  to  a  narrow 
passage,  which  leads  into  a  ciiamber  in  the  cciilic  of  the  niound ; 
the  passages,  as  well  as  the  chamber,  ar  c  fonm  d  by  means  of  rough 
stooes  of  a  flat  shape.    The  sepulchral  ciiainbers  are  lourteen  or 
sixteen  ells  long,  between  four  and  five  broad,  and  two  ells  and  a 
half  high."    From  this  account  it  would  appear  that  Uiese  oldest 
*Jettehoie'  or  *  Gravhoie,'  in  the  Danish  islands,  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  our  long  sepulchral  barrows  in  Britain.    Some  of 
them  contain,  asit  seems,  ten  or  even  twenty  bumao  skeletons.  Three 
ikuUs  were  procured  by  Professor  Eschricbt  from  one  of  the  tnmuU 
above  mentioned.  They  are  described  and  figured  in  the  memoir, 
and  the  cast  sent  to  the  Museum  was  taken  firom  one  of  thenk 
Ptofessor  Eschricbt  afterwards  oompaied  these  shells,  and  the 
idics  of  art  fonnd  in  the  same  banows,  with  several  extensive  col- 
lections of  similar  remains  in  the  Banish  moseamt^  particnlariy 
with  the  contents  of  sepnkhral  monnds  near  Hellested  in  SjssUaad. 
The  resnh  seems  to  be,  that  the  shape  of  the  sknlls  is  very  sunilar  in 
sE  the  tombe  which  belong  to  the  first  age,  or  that  of  stone  tmple> 
meats.   In  these  tumuH  there  are  nnmerous  ornaments  of  amber, 
weapons  of  stone  and  of  bone,  but  no  relics  that  indicate  the  know- 
led^  of  metals  amoMg  the  people  who  deposited  them.  These 
tuniuii  are  very  nunieioiis,  and  extensively  spread,  showing  that 
the  tribe  to  whicli  they  belonged  were  for  ages  the  sole  inhabiiciiu^ 
of  the  northern  couiiLnes.    In  a  series  of  banuws  diilci  cnt  from 
those  described  ornaments,  such  as  rings  of  gold,  sometimes  ot 
copper  or  of  bronze,  make  their  appearance;  and  these  belong 
evidently  to  a  much  later  period  of  Paganism.    A  third  age  suc- 
ceeds, which  is  that  of  iron  instruments  and  weapons :  the  people 
whose  relics  are  found  in  these  last  are  supposed  tu  have  been  the 
SBcestors  of  the  Danes,  namely,  of  the  lutic,  Gothic  or  Qermano- 
Scandinavian  race. 
We  still  want  more  precise  information,  as  to  the  osteologicai 
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ebaracter  of  the  skeletoiift  found  in  these  different  series  of  tumuli, 
and  the  memoir  contains  no  account  of  those  which  belong  to  tlie 
two  latest  pcriodi.  On  the  lematoa  foand  in  tumuli  of  the  earliest 
elan  some  interesting  remailKS  aie  to  be  found  in  Piofeisor 
fischricbt's  Memoic,  lint  tbese  aie  scnieely  sufficient  to  satisfy  al^ 
doubts  as  to  the  impoitant  ethnoh)gical  qne8lion»  to  what  people 
they  belonged.  The  anthor  supposes  they  weie  "a  Caucasbn 
face»"  He  draws  this  iafieienoe  from  the  spheiical  fom  of  the 
head  and  its  conaideiable  developemeaty  and  front  the  shape  of  the 
naaal  bones,  which,  as  be  says,  are  arched,  indiealiDg  a  prominent 
or  aqniKne  nose.  On  the  other  hand,  he  mentions  characters  which 
belunj^  to  the  Finnisli  nations  rather  than  to  In  do- Europeans.  He 
says  that  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  were  small  autl  deeply  set  under  the 
eye-brows,  so  that  the  eye  must  have  been  deeply  set  witli  strong 
]ii  niinent  eye-brows:  there  is  a  considerable  depression  oi  tlie  uasa! 
bont;:^  between  the  orbits;  the^c  arc  characteristicis  of  the  Finnish 
race,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  preceding-  page  of  this  volume,  which  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  osteology  of  an  Esthonian  Finn.  A  still 
stronger  feature  of  resemblance  to  some  of  the  Lappish,  Finnish^ 
and  many  kindred  races,  is  the  lateral  projection  of  the  zygoma, 
^ing  to  the  skull  much  of  that  pyramidal  form,  which  is  SO  re- 
markable a  feature  of  the  Turanian  nations.  This  will  be  pefceived 
by  the  reader,  on  inspecting  the  annexed  engraving,  which  was  taken 
ftom  the  east,  though  it  b  not  perceptible  in  the  profile  or  in  the 
front  yiew— neither  of  them  afifoiding  aspects  of  the  skull  which  are 
satisfiustory — given  in  the  "  Danske  Folkebbd.**  It  would  be  rash  to 
conclade  from  these  charaeters  that  the  skulls  in  question  belonged 
to  a  Finnish  people,  though  that  race  is  known,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  have  approached  in  ancient  times  the  borders  of  Denmark.  We 
ni  l  - ht  rather  look  upon  the  Cimbrtc  or  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Nortliern 
Euroj>e,  as  does  Professor  Eseliricht,  as  the  erectors  and  occupants 
of  those  ancient  tonibs.  Some  remains  fuund  in  iiiiiain  give  reason 
to  suspect,  that  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  this  country  liad  in  early 
times  sonietliiiig  of  the  MongoHan  or  Turanian  form  of  the  lieud. 
However  this  may  have  been,  we  recognise  in  both  countries  remains 
belonging  to  two  successive  periods;  1  mean  those  of  the  stone  and  of 
the  copper  age,  in  the  phraseology  adopted  by  Profeisor  li^hrickt.* 

♦  The  three  heads  described  are  very  small :  though  they  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  adults,  the  rircumferencc  measures  only  a])out  sixiteti  indies.  Heads  so  small, 
m  the  author  observes,  arc  s^eldom  seen  auioug  tlie  mo4ern  Danes.  This  however 
may  be  an  individual  rather  tlian  a  national  diiaractcr. 
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The  comparison  of"  tlie  sepulchral  remains  found  Jii  Denmark, 
and  spread  in  great  abundance  through  some  parts  of  Holland,  and 
over  Swedeo  and  Norway,  with  those  of  our  own  country,  would 
openafidd  of        interesting  research.  It  is  evident,  from  the  pre- 
ceding observations^  that  the    Jettehoie,"  or  oldest  sepuldmd 
mounds  of  Denmark,  are  very  similar  in  constnictioii,  and  contain 
relics  of  a  liniilar  kind,  with  the  greater  part  of  our  long  banowa, 
and  perhaps  with  moat  of  the  old  sepalchial  monnda  apraad  through 
the  sonth  of  England,  and  in  ▼ariona  parts  of  Wales  and  Irehmd. 
In  most  of  the  mounds  examined  by  the  late  Sir  R.  C.  Hoaie,  the 
remains  of  ancient  art  were  sunilar  to  those  abofe  described :  they 
belonged  to  a  people  in  a  coireapondiog  state  of  society,  probably 
to  the  same  people.   Implements  and  weapons  <^  stone  belong  to 
each :  only  amber  is  not  found,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  British  barrows, 
that  material  having  been  abundant  only  near  the  Baltic  ;  orna- 
ments of  bone  seem  to  have  held  tlie  place  of  amber.    Only  u\  a  few 
barrows,  according  to  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  are  ornaments  of  gold  found — 
weapons  of  brass  and  golden  rinirs  liave  been  more  frequently  seen 
in  Ireland.   These  relics  of  copper  or  brazen  ornaments  are  evidently 
of  a  later  date  than  that  long  series  of  ages  which  raised  the  great 
majority  of  the  numerous  mounds  and  barrows  which  are  spread 
both  in  the  British  isles  and  in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe, 
but  all  the  barrows,  where  implements  of  iron  are  still  entirely  wanting, 
probably  belonged  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  entrance  of  the 
German  nations.  It  is  on  the  whole  probable  that  they  were  raised  by 
Celtic  tribes,  of  which  the  Cimbri  were  the  last  remains  on  the 
northern  continent.  For  the  Celts  were  long  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
iron,  if  we  may  draw  an  inference  from  the  British  barrows.  It  is 
tme  that  the  Britons  used  iron  in  Ceesat^s  time  ibr  some  purposes, 
namely,  iron  rings  for  money,  and  probably  the  scythes  of  chariots 
veie  of  iron, — ^for  what  dee  could  be  used,  unless  it  were  brass? 
But  the  use  of  iron  may  have  been  confined  to  the  Belgse  in  South 
BriUiu.  who  introduced  it  from  Gaul.    It  must  have  been  unknown 
during  many  ages  to  the  Britons,  as  we  have  inferred  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  barrows,  which  were  the  old  British  sepulchres. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  national  collection  of 
the  sepulchral  remains  of  our  ancestors.  Ample  resources  yet  exist 
for  enriching  such  a  collection,  were  it  but  commenced  ;  but  these 
resources  are  diminishing  every  day.  Great  numbers  of  skeletons 
have  been  found,  and  the  bones  scattered,  within  my  knowledge, 
during  the  last  few  years.  In  Ireland  the  Royal  Academy  have  set  a 
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laudable  example  in  the  care  directed  to  such  pursuits,  and  much 
may  be  expected  from  the  ealightened  seal  and  activity  of  Dr. 
Wilde  and  other  members.  How  much  might  the  Society  of 
Antiqaanes  have  effscted,  if  their  attentioa  had  been  direded  to 
then  researches  I 
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CHAFFER  I. 

PRBLIMINARY  SURVKY  OP  THR  WnOLB  SUBJECT. — DIFFERENT 
POINTS  OP  ViliW. — SUBDIVISIOM8. 

SlOTios  1. — GenereU  Obgeroationa, 

When  th(»  i^fographical  circumstances  of  Europe  and  Asia 
are  compared  with  those  of  the  two  other  great  regious  of  the 
earthy  namely  Africa  and  America,  they  appear  to  be  in 
many  respects  very  diffisrenL  Each  of  the  btler  continents 
is  not  only  cnt  off  in  a  great  measore  by  seas  ftom  tiia  rest 
of  the  worid,  bat  is  likewise  intersected  by  chains  of 
moantains,  or  separated  by  vast  wildernesses  or  other 
barriers  intoinsuiatt  d  tracts,  the  inhabitants  of  which  may  be 
said  to  have  lieen  shut  up  from  immeniunal  ages  wiLlim  the 
limits  of  countries,  where  they  appear  to  have  been  first 
collected  into  nations.  Hence  may  have  resulted^  in  part, 
those  strongly  marked  varieties  which  are  observed  in  the 
physical  cbamcters  of  particular  lacesj  sednded  during  thou* 
sands  of  yean  within  narrow  limits  and  snbjected  to  the  in^ 
finence  of  the  same  external  agencies.  Enrope  and  Askiy  on  the 
other  hand,  form  one  vast  region,  separated  by  no  boundaries 
which  are  diftic  ult  to  surmount.  Races  ul  vvanderinjx  shep- 
herds—of  such  consisted  in  early  times  a  great  part  of 
VOL.  III.  B 
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the  baman  family-^ave  beea  here  accustomed  frequently 
to  traverse  immense  spaces,  and  to  make  but  temporary 
abodes  under  particular  climates.  Repeated  migrations  from 
one  v^on  to  another  are  recorded  in  history,  which  have  in 
many  instances  changed  the  social  conditioD,  and  have  even 
renewed  the  population  of  extensive  countries.  Owing  to  such 
interchanges  of  inhabitants  between  ditl'erent  tracts,  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  the  same  tribes  of  people,  or  nations 
nearly  related  to  each  other,  are  found  spread  thi'ough  the 
most  distant  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

From  these  considemtions  several  remarks  arise,  as  to  the 
method  in  which  we  must  enter  on  the  following  inquiry, 
and  on  the  collateral  subjects  of  research  which  are  to  be  kept 
•  in  vfew  as  we  proceed. 

First.  As  it  is  a  fact  that  several  of  the  most  widely  spread, 
and  some  of  the  most  numerous  families  of  nations,  are 
dispersed  over  ditferent  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  we  must 
consider  these  continents  as  one  region,  having  a  common 
stock  of  inhabitants. 

Secondly.  The  dispersion  of  the  same  races  over  countries 
widely  separated  and  situated  under  diiieient  climates,  es- 
pecially when  the  dispereed  tribes  can  be  proved  to  have 
occupied  their  present  abodes  from  remote  times,  affords  us 
many  opportunities  of  estimating  the  influence  of  physical 
causes  in  modilying  the  characters  of  organization.  In 
order  to  draw  any  certain  results  from  tliese  facts,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  trace  with  accuracy  the  proofs  of  connexion 
between  nations  supposed  to  be  of  kindred  origin,  wherever 
such  nations  are  found  dispersed.  This  will  lead  us  into  a 
series  of  inquiries  respecting  the  history  of  several  races  of 
men,  as  deduced  ftom  a  comparison  of  their  languages, 
religions,  and  whatever  peculiar  traits  may  contribute  to 
throw  light  on  llieir  origin  and  aflSinities. 

Thirdly.  In  tracing  the  varieties  which  appear  in  the 
organic  types  of  particular  races,  we  must  be  especially 
attentive  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have  taken 
place,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  true  theory  respecting  their 
causes.  The  agencies  from  which  such  changes  may  be 
supposed  likely  to  result,  are  of  two  kinds;  first,  alterations 
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in  the  moral  state  of  particular  tribes ;  and,  secondly^  chaagee 
which  may  have  taken  place  in  the  phyiical  conditions  under 
which  they  have  existed.   Of  the  former  we  have  examples 
in  the  history  of  nations,  who^  ftom  being  nomadic  wanderers^ 
have  become  settled  as  tillers  of  the  soil  or  inhabitants  of 
towns.    In  these  instances  we  discover  considerable  changes 
in  the  orsranic  character  of  races  whose  state  has  been  thus 
niodihed.     Of  chanties  of  the  latter  kiiid  we  have  more 
numerous  examples.   In  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia 
are  countries  placed  under  almost  every  variety  of  climate 
and  local  situation^  from  the  coldest  region  in  the  arctic  zone 
habitable  by  man,  to  the  greatest  heat  of  the  intertropical 
space,  and  from  the  lofty  plains  of  High  Asia,  which  are  the 
greatest  projection  existing  on  the  surface  of  our  planet,  to  low 
tracts  scarcely  raised  above  the  ocean,  or,  in  some  instaaces,de- 
pressed  below  its  level.  This  part  of  our  investigation  will  render 
it  necessary  to  observe  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
physical  geography  of  particular  countries.   In  taking  a  very 
general  survey  of  this  subject,  we  may  remark,  that  the 
climates  of  Asia  may  be  divided  into  three  great  departments, 
and  that  in  the  races  of  men  respectively  inhabiting  them, 
some  physical  differences  are  very  manifest.  These  divisions 
are,  first,  the  intertropical  region  of  Asia,  inhabited  by  nations 
of  a  dark  complexion,  and  other  peculiar  characters  ;  secondly, 
the  cold  and  elevated  table-lands   of  Great  Tartary  and 
Eastern  Siberia,  inhabited  principally  by  races  who  resemble 
the  Mongolians  and  the  Chinese  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  temperate 
oonntries  in  the  west  of  Asia,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
resemble  in  physical  characters  the  nations  of  Europe,  That 
there  is  some  connexion  between  the  physical  condition  of 
these  several  regions,  and  the  organic  peculiarities  of  the 
tribes  by  which  they  are  inhabited,  is  too  obvious  to  require 
proof;  but  whether  such  peculiarities  are  original  characters 
belonging  to  different  races  fitted  by  their  natural  qualities 
to  exist  in  the  countries  where  they  are  respectively  found,  as 
different  species  of  animals  are  by  oiganizatioii  adapted  to 
partictthir  regions,  or  are  varieties  produced  by  the  agency 
of  local  circumstances;  in  other  words,  whether  they  are 
penaaaent  characters,  or  are  liable  to  be  modified  in  tribes 
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wfakb  migrate  from  one  region  to  another,    a  question  only 

to  be  determined  by  accurate  research. 

SECTION  2. — Distribution  of  the  Notions  of  Europe  and 
Mia  tnto  Graupea  and  FamiliBa. 

The  diflfeient  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  distribute 
themsdves  into  gronfies  of  greater  or  less  extent,  the  members 

of  which  are  in  some  instances  bound  together  by  ties  eloser 
than  in  others.  Several  of  these  groupes  are  composed  of 
tribes,  wlio,  thuugli  spread  through  different  aiui  often  remote 
regions,  display,  when  their  languages,  their  history,  and 
moral  pecaliarities  are  inyestigated»  such  proofs  of  athnity,  as 
to  leave  no  doabt  that  tbey  sprang  originally  from  the  same 
stems*  In  some  instances,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
point  out,  phiiolo^al  evidence  seems  to  be  alone  snfficient 
to  establish  this  conclusion,  though  it  be  one  which  pre- 
viously to  inquiry  would  appear  very  impiobable.  Who,  for 
example,  would  expect  to  find  any  marks  of  affinity  between 
the  barbarous  Siah-posh,  on  the  heights  of  the  Hindu-Khu, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus,  and  the  natives  of  Lettland, 
Lithuania  and  East  Prussia  ?  Yet  nobody  who  considers  the 
remarkable  affinity  discovered  between  the  idiom  of  the 
^a]if-p6sb  and  the  Sanskrit^  and  again  between  the  same 
language  and  the  Lettish,  Lithuanian,  and  Old  Prussian,  can 
entertain  a  doubt  that  the  nations  above  mentioned  sprang 
li  om  a  common  oriscin.  Gi  t  upes  composed  of  tribes  thus  asso- 
ciated are  comnionly  termed  families  of  nations  ;  but  that 
expression  may  not  be  adopted  in  examples  wi  which  the 
marks  of  affinity  arc  less  decided.  It  can  hardly  be  applied  to 
nations  which,  though  associated  by  local  proximity,  as 
well  as  by  resemblance  in  manners  and  physical  characters, 
display  in  their  languages  no  sufficient  evidence  of  original 
connexion.  We  should  not  venture  to  term  the  Koriaks,  the 
Kamtschddales  and  the  Yukagiri,  a  family  of  nations,  though 
they  are  similar  in  their  habits  and  whole  manner  of 
existence,  as  well  as  in  their  physical  characters,  and  inhabit 
neighbouring  countries,  in  a  remote  extremity  of  the  old 
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ooQtuieiit.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  analogy  in  their  Ian- 
gaages  sufficient  to  afford  proof  of  kindred  origin,  and  the 
obBenred  traits  of  resemblance  may  be  otherwise  eiplained. 
The  term  groupe  or  that  of  class  will  best  denote  sneh  aggre- 
gates of  nations,  and  as  a  general  expression,  will  serve  to 
include  assortments  of  both  kinds. 

I  shciU  now  enumerate  tlie  principal  groupes  into  which  I 
propose  to  distribute  the  tribes  who  collectiTely  ibnn  the 
populaition  of  this  great  continent* 

Para^ph  2. — ^First  Groupe^— Syro>Arabian  Race. 

The  first  groupe,  or  that  which  merits  distinction  in  the 

first  place,  as  having  exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  is  a  coiiij)di  a  lively  limited  class  of 
nations,  all  of  them  speak  iii  i;  c  Oi^nate  dialects  of  one  language. 
To  these,  modem  vtrriiers,  after  Eichhorn^  hav^  given  the 
designation  of  the  Semitic  Race.  The  term  is  a  most  improper 
one,  since  a  remarkable  division  of  these  tribes,  forming  by 
them8el?es  one  of  the  most  .celebrated  nations  of  the  ancient 
worid*  are  by  the  genealogies  preserved  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  declared  to  have  descended  from  a  different  family, 
namely^  from  that  oi  Canaan  and  ut  Ham.    It  seems  that  the 
Canaauites,  or  the  Phoenicians,      these  nations  were  termed 
by  the  Greeks,  including  the  bidoniaus,  Tyrians,  and  othei* 
colonies  of  the  same  race,  reported  to  have  come  originally 
from  the  firythrsean  or  Indian  ocean,  a  people  devoted  from 
the  earliest  times  to  maritime  commerce,  tliougfa  they  were 
the  offspring  of  a  different  stock  from  the  pastoral  Shemite 
tribes,  were  brought  at  an  early  period  into  relations  so  inti- 
mate with  people  of  tliat  race,  as  to  partake  with  them  one 
couiUiun  speech,  and  to  form  with  them,  in  an  ethnological 
sense,  one  groupe  of  nations.    We  have  likewise  reason  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  Arabian  tribes,  namely,  the  Hhimya* 
rites  and  their  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  were  of  the 
race  of  Gash,  and,  therefore,  of  a  stock  originally  distinct 
from  that  of  Shem.   Now  it  is  evidently  improper  to  apply 
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to  a  whole  groape  of  nations  an  epithet  which,  derived  frott 
the  patriarch  of  one  diriaiony  ezdndee  all  the  mt.  The  name 

of  Syro- Arabians,  formed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  now  ge- 
nerally admitted  term  of  Indo-Euiopeans,  would  be  a  much 
more  suitable  expression.  The  limits  of  Syria  and  Arabia, 
in  their  most  eactensive  sense,  joinUy  comprise  nearly  all  the 
countries  inhabited  by  peq>le  who  spoke  the  idiom  of  these 
nations. 

To  races  who  spoke  kindred  dialects  of  the  8yio-Arahkn 
language  mankind  in  general  are  indebted,  even  more  than  to 
those  nations  who,  in  later  periods,  acquired  and  imparted  a 

higher  culture  in  the  arts  of  life.  \V  Inle  the  ad\riiLuroiis 
spirit  and  inventive  genius  of  one  of  these  races  explored  all 
the  coasts  and  havens  of  the  ancient  world,  and  first  taught 
remote  nations  the  use  of  letters  and  of  iron  tools,  to  search 
their  soil  for  metals,  and  to  till  it  for  the  bearing  of 
gram,  other  tribes  cultintted  the  rich  plains  of  Upper  Asia 
and  reared  the  magnificent  seats  of  the  eariiest  monarchies, 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  where  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  Bast 
were  first  displaved,  and  the  royal  city  ul  Solomon,  the  only 
seat  of  the  pure  worship  of  God,  where  a  sublniu'  literature 
was  cultivated,  superior  in  its  simple  majesty  to  the  hnesL 
productions  of  the  classical  age,  and  preserving  a  portrait  of 
the  human  mind  in  the  infancy  of  our  race. 

The  Syro-Arabiau  tribes  lost,  at  an  early  period,  their  as- 
cendency among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  Five 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era  the  Japetic  nations  began 
to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  from  that  time  Medes  and 
Persians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  lastly  Turks,  have  suces- 
sively  domineered  over  the  native  inhabitants  of  Western 
Asia.  The  original  tribes,  cooped  up  within  narrow  limits, 
or  expelled,  spread  themselves  in  colonies  through  distant 
■lands.  North  Afirica  and  Spain,  and  nearly  all  the  islands 
of  tlie  Mediterranean  received  colonies  from  the  Phcsnidan 
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PtaragMfk  S.-8coopd  Groupe. — IiKlo-Eiiropein  or  Inunaa 

Natkms. 

A  second  groupe  of  nations,  more  widely  spread  and 
consisting  of  more  nnmeroiis  tribes  than  the  praceding,  has 
received  the  epithet  of  the  Indo-Earopean  race.*  Against 
the  use  of  this  name  no  objectkm  exists,  except  that  it  is  too 
long  for  very  fteqaent  repetition.  I  shall  oAeii  sahstitute 
for  it  the  term  Iranian,  taken  from  the  country^  which,  as 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt,  was  the  original  abode  of 
the  race. 

I  shall  survey  the  history  of  particular  nations  belonging 
to  this  groupe,  and  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of 
their  relations  to  each  other,  wl^n  I  proceed  to  describe  the 
population  of  each  country^  which  derived  from  this  souioe  its 
principal  stock  of  inhabitants.  In  this  place  I  shall  obserre, 
that  the  fndo*Eviropean  nations  have  been  divided  by  the 
affinities  ot  their  languages  into  two  principal  classes,  which 
might  be  termed  the  Indian  and  the  Median,  or  the  southern 
and  northern  stems.  The  former  class  have  languages  of 
which  either  the  forms  have  been  better  preserved,  or  they 
were  originally  more  elaborate  and  refined  in  grammatical 
stmctmre  than  the  idioms  of  the  latter,  owing^  perhaps,  to  an 
earlier  cultivation  of  poetry,  and  in  part  to  an  earlier  acquaint- 
ance with  the  art  of  writing.  Among  the  more  obvious  traits 
of  distinction  between  them,  and  those  which  require,  in 
order  to  be  perceived,  the  least  studied  exanuiuitiun,  is  the 
pecuharity  that,  in  the  interchange  of  consonant!?,  discover- 
able when  the  words  of  one  idiom  are  compared  with  those  of 
another,  the  Median,  and  all  its  branches,  frequently  substir 
fate  hard  gutturals  or  aspirates  fot  the  soft  and  silnlant  letters 
ef  the  Indian.  To  the  Median  or  northern  branch  belong 
more  especially  all  the  Persian  and  the  Germanic  languages ; 
to  the  southern,  the  Sanskrit,  and  the  classical  languages  of 
Greece  and  Italy.    The  other  languages  of  Europe  belonging 

•  ScUeezer,  and  some  other  Oemuui  mkcn,  tenn  these  mtkm  the  Jepetic 
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to  thift  great  family,  have  mach  that  is  common  with  the 
Median  or  the  GeiiiMiiic  hranchy  yet  we  caanot,  without  hesi- 
tatioQ,  set  them  down  as  strictly  beloogiog  to  this  divi- 
sion. Of  the  two  great  Celtic  idioms,  one,  namely,  the  Erae  or 
Gaelic,  approaches  in  some  particnlars  to  the  sonthem  or 
classical  department  ut  this  groupe  of  languages.  The  same 
remark  nmy  be  applied  to  the  Slavic  idioms,  and,  perhaps, 
still  more  obviously  to  the  l^eLtish  and  Lithuanian,  which  of 
all  extant  European  dialects  appear  most  nearly  to  resemble 
the  Sanskrit  These  ohservations  are  of  manifest  impoftance  to 
ethnography ;  hut  we  mnst  not  dmw  inferences  from  them 
without  adverting  to  an  observable  feet,  that  each  member 
of  the  Indo-European  class  of  languages  beais»  individually, 
traits  of  particular  affinity,  or  at  least,  of  peculiar  resemblance, 
to  nearly  everv  other  member.  Thus  the  Celtic  and  the 
Greek  have  some  words  in  common,  wliirli  are  wanting  to  all 
the  oilier  languages;  and  a  similar  remark  applies  to  the 
Latin  and  the  Sanskrit  Such  facts  are  difficult  of  explanation, 
buty  perhaps^  the  greatest  difficulty  connected  with  the  history 
of  Uie  Iranian  hmguages,  relates  to  the  origin  of  the  barbaric 
or  foreign  element  which  they  severally  contain,  but  which,  m 
some  instances,  is  in  much  greater  proportitm  than  it  is  in 
others.  \ 


Paragraph  4*«--0f  the  AUophylian  Races* 

When  we  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  history  of  the 
Indo-European  races,  many  traits  present  themselves  by 
which  they  are  brought  into  contrast  with  all  the  nations  who 

are  aliens  to  their  stork  and  lineage.  For  all  these  tribci>  ot 
foreign  hlood  we  uiuil  a  term  which  may  serv^e  tu  denignate 
them  collectively,  and  at  the  same  time  to  distinguish  them 
from  nations  of  the  Iranian  family.  Some  late  writers  have 
termed  all  these  tribes  in  the  aggregate,  Scythians,  maintaining 
that  they  all  belong,  not  less  than  the  Iranian  nations,  to  a 
particular  race.  As  this  opinion  rests,  as  yet  at  least,  on  no 
sufficient  evidence,  I  shall  avoid  using  the  term  suggested  by 
it,  and  for  the  present  I  shall  distinguish  the  \\\lq\q  collective 
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body  of  natums  wbo  are  dtflUnct  from  the  Indo-Europeaii 
fumky,  by  the  term  AHophylian  neefl»  wbioli  k  pf  obvkmi 
nMaoing,  and  can  admit  of  no  mistake* 
Hie  Allophylian  races  are  spread  throagh  all  the  remotest 

regions  of  the  old  continent,  to  the  northward,  eastward, 
and  wesivvaid  of  thv.  Iranian  nations,  whom  they  seem  every- 
where to  have  preceded,  so  that  they  appear,  hi  compansori 
with  the  ludo-£uropean  colonies,  in  the  liglit  of  aborigiual 
or  native  inhabitaQt89  yanquished  and  often  driven  into  r»« 
laote  and  mountainoiis  tracts,  by  mora  powerful  invading 
Uibes.  The  latter  seem  to  have  been  every  wheie  snperior  to 
Uwm  in  nmital  endowmenls.  Sosoe  of  the  Indo-Boropean 
nations,  indeed,  retained  or  acquired  many  characteristies  of 
birbarism  and  ferocity,  but  with  these  they  all  joined  mi~ 
doubled  marks  of  an  early  intellectual  developement,  particu- 
larly a  higher  culture  of  language,  as  an  instrument  ot  thought 
as  well  as  of  human  intercourse.  If  we  inquire  as  to  the 
degree  of  social  improvement,  which  the  Iranian  nations  had 
atteined  at  the  era  of  their  dispersion  iirom  their  jmnttiva 
abode,  or  from  the  common  centre  of  the  whole  stock,  an 
investigation  of  their  languages  will  be  our  principal  guide; 
butinordti  ihut  we  might,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  avail 
ourselves  of  this  resource,  suificieiit  materials  have  not  yet 
been  collected  and  airanged.  Some  general  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  inquiry  are  all  that  I  shall  venture  to  <^er, 
sad  tfaesei  indeed,  I  shall  lay  before  my  readers  merely 
as  conjectures  and  probable  generalisations,  rather  than  as 
iaiercnoes  deduced  from  adequate  research.  If  we  compare 
the  grammatical  forms  and  vocabularies  of  the  Sanduit, 
Crreek,  Latin,  Zend,  German,  Lithuanian, Slavic,  and  Celtic  lan- 
guages, we  discover,  besides  analogies  iu  the  laws  of  construc- 
tion or  in  the  mechanism  of  speech,  which  is  of  all  marks 
of  affinity  the  most  important,  a  palpable  resemblance  in 
many  of  those  words  which  represent  the  ideas  of  a  people 
ia  the  most  simple  state  of  existence*  Such  are  terms  ex- 
pressive of  fiimily  relations,  father,  mother,  brother,  sister, 
daughter ;  names  for  the  most  striking  objects  of  the  material 
universe ;  terms  distinguishing  different  partii  of  the  body,  as 
)>ead,  feet,  eyes,  ears ;  nouns  of  number  up  to  hve,  ten,  or 
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twenty ;  TerbB  dmcriplive  of  tlie  most  commoii  oensatioiis  and 
bodily  mctSy  sach  as  eatiDg,  drinking,  flleepingy  Meing,  hearing. 
As  no  nation  was  ewer  found  destitnte  of  similar  expresnons^ 

or  was  likely  to  exchange  its  own  supellex  for  correspondiog 
words  in  foreign  lansrnafres,  the  couiiexion  between  the  Indo- 
European  idioms  must  be  regarded  as  truly  primitive  and 
original.    It  may  be  argued  that  the  dialects  which  corres- 
pond in  these  parts  of  thdr  vocabalary  were  originally  one 
speech,  the  idiom  of  one  people,  and  that  the  diYersities 
which  exist,  bdonging  as  thej  do  to  the  less  essential  ele* 
ments  of  language,  are  of  later  date^  and  had  their  origin  at  a 
time  snbsequent  to  the  separation  of  the  laoe  into  different 
tribes.    We  may  carry  somewhLit  luither  the  assertion  of 
affinity  between,  at   least,   home  languages  of  the  Indo- 
European  lamily.    Terms  relating  to  pastoral  liabits  and  c  ^  en 
to  agriculture  are  common  to  most  of  these  languages ;  this 
includes  the  names  of  domestic  animals,  especially  such  as 
oonstitnte  the  herds  and  the  companions  of  the  pastoral  class* 
Bnt  here  the  resemblance  ends.   It  would  appear  thnt  the 
common  primitive  ancestry  of  the  Indo-European  nations 
were  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron  and  other  metals,  since 
the  terms  by  wliich  these  are  denoted  are  different  in  different 
languages,  and  must  have  been  acquired  subsequently  to  the 
era  of  separation.    Nothing,  at  least,  can  be  more  uahke 
than  gold,  x/^veroc  and  aunim;  than  silver  and  argentnm; 
than  ffiSq/Doc  and  ferrom.*  Names  given  to  the  implementa  of 
warfare  likewise  dlfSst  in  the  sevml  vocabularies  of  these 
languages,  a  iact  which  Niehuhr  has  observed  with  respect 
to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  which  with  perfect  truth  may  be 
stated  more  generally,  and  shown  to  extend  to  many  of  the 

*  Some  exceptions  occur  to  this  remark,  and,  perhaps,  more  instances  of  resem- 
blance in  di«  names  of  pwrticabr  metftk  might  be  found  on  ft  caieful  ioveat^ation, 
dnee  it  ii  pnbable  Uiftt  one  nation  of  dwMine  laoe  mey  often  hftve  made  known 
the  ttmei  u  well  as  the  naet  of  particokr  metak  to  othen.   Tin,  in  Grade 

Kaffffirepo^f  is  in  Sanskrit  kastira ;  and  Ritttt  bet  hence  ooajeetared  that  tin  was 
first  brought  to  the  Greeks  firom  India.  From  this  word  may  be  derived  the 
Arabic  qasdhy  now  used  for  pewter,  a  mixed  metal  imiuting  tin.  Our  English 
word,  and  the  German,  zinn,  may  be  frcni  the  Phcenician  iavak.  Ayas  in  Sans- 
krit, hra<'<?.  in  Latin  aes,  aftbrds  another  example  of  similar  names  given  to  the  seme 
metal  in  two  of  the  principal  lndo-£uropeiui  languages. 
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Inmiait  idiomi*  If  from  flieee  conndmtioiii  m  niglil  be 
allowed  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  vocabulary  belonging  to 

the  original  stock  of  the  Indo-European  nations  previously  to 
their  separation  into  different  tribes,  we  should  suppose  them  to 
have  been  nearly  on  a  level  in  most  respects  with  the  great 
Domadic  laces^  who  have  in  later  ages  of  the  world  issued 
iW>m  the  central  regions  of  Asia,  and  have  invaded  the 
cooniriee  mhabited  by  civilized  nationfl.   Perhaps,  in  geneial, 
their  state  of  maimsis  may  have  feeembled  the  descriptiaii 
given  by  Tacitus  of  the  Gemiaiis.   It  is  plain  that  the  use  of 
letters  was  entirely  unknown  to  ^em,  at  least,  to  those  tribes 
c>!  tlu;  race  whu  ]);is:5tid  into  Europe,  and  that  it  was  introduced 
among  them  in  Idiig  after  ages,  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  claim 
this  most  important  invention.    But  though  rude  in  respect 
to  many  of  the  arts  of  life,  the  Indo-European  nations  appear 
4o  have  brought  with  them  a  much  highcdr  d^ree  of  mental 
ealtore  than  the  Allophylian  races  possessed,  before  the 
Iranian  tribes  were  spread  among  them.    Even  the  most 
simple  of  them  had  national  poetry,  and  a  culture  of  lan- 
guage and   thought  altogether  surprising,  when  compared 
with  their  cxti mal  maniK  rs  and  condition,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  known  or  properly  estimated.    They  had  bards,  or  scalds, 
vates,  ao{3oo  w  ho,  under  a  divine  impulse  were  suppoeed  to 
celebrate  the  history  of  ancient  times,  and  ccmnect  them  with 
revelations  of  the  fotme,  and  with  a  refined  and  meti^yst- 
cal  system  of  dogmas^  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagme  the 
original  sonree.   Among  thesey  in  the  west  as  well  as  in  the 
east,  the  metempsychosis  held  a  conspicuous  place,  imply- 
ing faith  in  an  after-life  of  rewaids  and  punishments,  and  a 
moral  goverimient  of  the  world.    With  this  was  connected, 
among  most,  if  not  all,  the  Iranian  nations,  the  notion  that  the 
material  universe  had  undergone,  and  was  destined  to  undergo, 
a  lepetition  of  catastrophies  by  fire  and  water,  and  to  be  re- 
newed in  fresh  beauty,  when  a  golden  age  was  to  commence, 
destined  in  its  turn  to  inevitable  cormption  and  decay.  The 
emanation  of  all  bein^;s  from  the  soul  of  the  universe,  and 
their  refusion  into  it,  a  doctrine  which  appears  to  have  formed 
an  essential  part  of  this  system  wherever  it  was  presened  in 
a  tokrably  entire  state,  hordes  closely  on  a  species  of  Pan- 
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IheMiD  and  of  Fatalism ,  and  is  stroogly  contrasted  with  the 
thacAogy  of  the  Shemite  natimuii  who  only  of  all  mankind 
appear  m  the  early  ages  to  have  recogiiiBed  the  exbtenoe  of 
an  extra^undane  God,  and  a  real  maker  or  originator  of  the 
nniverse.   The  Iranian  system,  which  was  a  religion  of  poetry 
and  philosophy,  arul  which  evervwhere  produced  an  abundant 
growth  of  mytholutry,  was  still  more  stronglv  contrasted  witli 
the  superstition  of  shamanism,  connected  with  a  belief  in 
sorcery  and  spells,  and  the  rude  materialism  which  prevailed 
among  all  the  AUophylian  tribes*  This  last  form  of  super- 
stition)  resembling  in  many  particulars  the  fetkisism  of  AfHca, 
appears  to  ha^e  differed  in  difHsrent  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
among  the  rude  aborigines  of  which  it  was  once  universally 
spread.    It  has  given  way,  in  most  ini^tance^!,  to  the  influf  lu  e 
of  more  systematic  modes  of  belief,  introduced  by  more 
polished  nations;  but  Buddhism^  which  is  a  form  of  the  Indo^ 
European  systemi  has  not  extinguished  in  China  and  Japan 
the  original  superstitions  of  Tao-sse  and  Sin-mu;  nor  did 
IsHtm^  though  early  adopted  by  the  whole  Turkish  race, 
triumph  orer  all  the  native  superstitions  of  Siberia.  Among 
all  nations  of  Asia  and  Europe  we  discover  an  order  of 
persons  who  were  venerated  as  mediators  between  the  in- 
visible  powers  and  tlieir  fi  no\¥  mortals;  but  the  priests, 
whether  Druids,  or  Brahmans,  or  Magi  of  the  cultivated 
nations,  were  revered  as  the  depositories  of  ancient  sacred 
lore,  of  primitive  traditions^  of  the  will  of  the  gods  expressed 
of  old  to  the  first  men^  and  handed  down^  either  ofally  in 
divine  poems,  or  preserved  in  a  sacred  literature  known  only 
to  the  initiated  r  they  were  the  constituted  intercessors  be- 
tween weak  mortals  and  the  powers  which  govern  the  universe, 
and  which  they  only  knew  how  to  approach  by  ordained 
rites.    In  most  instances  they  were  an  hereditary  caste,  into 
which  none  were  admissible  who  were  aliens  to  the  sacred 
race.   Far  different  were  the  twice-born  sages  of  the  Hindoos, 
who  sprang  from  the  head  of  Brahma^  to  govern  the  multi* 
tude  that  issued  iiom  his  legs  and  feet,  from  the  sorcerers  or 
shamans  of  the  northern  worshippers  of  fetisses,  who  by 
horrible  distortions,  cries,  and  yells,  by  cutting  themselves 
wiUi knives,  by  whirling  and  swooning,  assumed  the  appearance  : 
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•of  somethiiig  pretematuiBl  and  portentous,  md  impveiMd  the 
mlthnde  with  s  notion  that  they  wove  poneaaed  by  demoDa* 
Of  this  latter  description  were  the  inwda  of  the  old  Fin- 
nish races,  whuse  successors,  the  sorcerers  and  witclics  of 
Lappland,  sell  wind  to  English  marmers.  Such  were  the 
Hiigekoks  of  the  Esquimaux,  discovered  by  the  missionaries 
to  Greenland and  such  are  the  shamans  of  all  the  eastern 
and  northern  conntrias  of  Asia,  whither  neither  Boddhina 
nor  UUm  have  yet  penetrated*  By  svch  ttmits  as  these, 
which  display  mote  fally  and  certainly  than  external  manners 
and  the  modes  of  sastainnig  life  the  coHnre  or  nidenesa  of 
the  mind,  the  barbaric  tribei^,  dispersed  over  all  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  ancient  continent,  are  distinguislied  irum  the  cul- 
tivated nations  of  Upper  Asia,  and  from  the  European  races 
sUied  to  them  in  language  and  descent. 

Paragraph  5.-^f  the  different  Qroupes  of  Nations  compre- 
hended  among  the  Ailophylian  Races. 

The  ethnology  of  the  Ailophylian  races  is  involved  in 

greater  obscurity  than  that  of  the  tribes  which  belong  to  the 
Indo-European  family.  The  sourc(  s  of  inloniiation  respecting 
them  are  more  scanty  and  difficult  of  access,  and  in  many 
instances  remain  yet  unexplored.  We  have,  however,  suiSt- 
dcnt  knowledge  to  convince  us  that  many  of  these  nations 
are  referrible  to  particular  stemSi  the  branches  of  which  are 
epread  through  remote  regions.  An  attentive  research  has 
often  discovered  traces  of  connexion  between  trihes  of  people 
who  must  have  been,  from  very  ancient  times,  separated  froni 
each  other  by  great  distances  of  space ;  and  these  traces 
are  sometimes  so  dehijite,  us  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  owe 
their  existence  to  affinity  and  sameness  of  origin.  Such 
phenomena  have  been  recognised  among  mde  nations,  scat- 
tered through  immense  spaoeR|  in  the  north  and  east  of  Asia, 
and  in  tribes  uihabitmg  the  great  central  steppes  to  the  sonth^ 
ward  of  the  Altaic  chain.  Few  attempts  have  been  made  to 
dncidate,  by  an  extensive  comparison  of  languages,  the  re- 
lations of  these  dispersed  races,  though  many  persons  luive 
studied  the  history  of  particular  groupes.    lludigei,  Dobrow- 
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skjTyaad  the  latft  profesaor  Rask,  have  been,  next  to  Klaprothy 
the  most  noted  of  modem  wiiten,  who  have  applied  them^ 
eeWee  to  an  examtnatkm  of  the  languages  spoken  among  the 
Allophylian  tribes.  Their  investigation  has  been  hasty  and 
superficial,  and  the  conclusions  u  hich  they  have  draw  a  appear 
to  be,  in  many  in«;tances,  preiiiatuie,  aad  lu  some  evidently  ei  i  o- 
neous.  I  shall,  however,  lay  before  my  readers  a  briet  abstract 
of  their  opinions,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  pointing 
ont  the  present  state  of  this  department  of  ethnography. 
'  Both  Dobiowaky  and  Rask  refisr  nearly  all  the  nations  of 
Eorope  and  Asia,  who  are  ezclnded  from  the  Indo-Eoiopean 
fiunily,  to  one  raeej  which  Dobrowsky  termed  Cttuithlugorian, 
and  Rask,  Scythian,  Rudiger  and  Ilobrowsky  maintained 
that  one  family  of  languages  may  be  traced  from  La]>liiiid 
over  all  the  countries  lying  to  the  nortlivvaid  of  the  Caspian 
sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus ;  and  the  latter  of  these 
writers  has  attempted  to  point  out  some  common  features  by 
which  all  these  idioms  are  associated  among  themselves,  and 
may  be  distinguished  from  all  others.  The  following  are  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  common  characters. 

1.  "  Nouns  snbstanttve  admit  of  no  variations  of  gender/'' 
Dobrowsky  might  have  added,  that  many  of  these  languages 
have  no  distinctiou  of  number,  and  can  only  express  a  plural 
on  particular  occasions,  by  appending  a  noun  or  adverb  of 
multitude.  Nouns  are,  in  fact,  destitute  of  all  inflection,  a 
trait  indicative,  as  it  should  seem,  of  great  rudeness  or  bar- 
barism. 

2.  l^ey  admit  of  no  prepositions  before  nouns."  This 
observation  may  be  generalized  by  remarking,  that  not  only 
those  particles  which  are  used  instead  of  the  prepositions.of 

other  languages,  but  likewise  all  such  auxiliaries  to  compo- 
sition as  are  necessary  for  denoting  any  circumstance  or  affec- 
tion of  the  piiiicipal  words  of  a  sentence,  are  suffixed,  or  placed 
after  the  words  of  which  they  modify  the  uieamng.  This 
observation  extends  to  words  answering  the  place  of  possessive 
and  even  of  relative  pronouns.''^ 
Dobrowsky  intended  to  include  under  these  obsmatioos 

*  TlMMtiie  phrase,  <*lftat  «M ii  mIn*,**  k  iKpfmita  intkaMooioliaD  by  a  tott 
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not  only  all  tiie  idioms  of  Siberia,  Imi  Ukewiae  ike  hngiiagas 
of  Great  Tartary,  and  even  those  of  the  EaqmmanZy  and 

flome  tribes  in  Nmth  America.* 

Professor  Rask  was  well  prepared,  by  his  intimate  acquaint- 
aace  with  the  Finnish  and  Lappuiuc  dialects,  for  researches 
into  tlie  more  extensive  atiiaities  of  the  Scythian  languages, 
or  of  the  great  mothei^tongnes  of  Northern  Asia,  and  he 
was  led  to  anticipate  cooclusiona  mi  tins  subject  at  which 
some  recent  philologere  have  mind  after  a  move  ektiorate 
iaTestigation  of  paiticalars.  He  espieased  a  conviction  that 
those  writers  were  mistaketi  who  separate  entirely  the  Finnish 
dialects  Irom  tlic  Tartar  or  Turkish  stem  of  languages.  "On 
the  present  occasion,"  he  observes,  "  I  cannot  advance  ade- 
quate proofs  of  my  opinion,  but  I  will  remark,  that  a  striking 
issemblaoce  is  to  be  foond  between  the  Turkish  and  Finnish 
languages^  not  only  in  particnlar  words,  bat  even  in  the  most 
pseahar  ftmdamental  laws  of  oon8tnietion.''t  An  example 
is  given  in  the  harmony  of  soonds,  or  the  law  according  to 
which  all  the  vowels  of  a  word  correspond  with  that  of  its 
terijiiiiation.  "I  remark,"  he  says,  that  lieontiev,  in  his 
Letters  to  M.  Lanffle?;,  on  the  Literature  of  the  Alandchoos, 
id  speaking  of  the  Tartar,  Mongolian^  and  Tungusian  races, 
has  assomed  that  these  three  great  classes  of  people  in  Central 
Asia  are  distinct  families  of  nations ;  and  I  am  aware  that 
Klaproth  and  the  best-informed  writers  have  maintained  the 
same  opinion.  A  careful  study  of  the  languages  of  these 
races  has  convinced  me  that  this  notion  is  erroneous^  as  the 

ofcompomid  iraid  ^mxAaggj^J*  whidk  meMBS**iMii«  ihai  heingf*^  eqnivalcatto  "  das 
nicinige;''  See  the  section  on  the  languages  <^  Great  TactarylNloir. 

•  Itis  certidn  that  the  peculiarities  of  grammatical  structure  above  noticed,  be- 
long to  most  of  tbe  lanpiiages  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Asia.  We  have  lately  ob- 
tained, }»y  ihc  publica:inn  nf  M.  Lutke's  voyage,  some  knowledge  of  the  idiom  of 
Ounalashka  aad  die  l\urdian  Isles,  with  a  graumiatical  analysis,  composed  by  a 
missionary  of  the  Russian  church.  In  this  language  the  peculiar  laws  noted  by 
Dohrowsky  are  found.  Dobtomky  gives  ilie  fbUowing  specimen  of  affiniqr  in 
•wmklMUmtm  aefMal Minaa.  !•»  in  d»  Jaia-'BanfmA  liBguagea,  oi»  ot 
«•»  m  •Uv^  flvttflh  9gfy  SwadiA,  ly,  Otnnaiv  «MMa,  Slat oniiB.  In 
die  Seydiian  knguagfa  afe  <be  liDllowiiig  s  Hnngarian  aisMy,  LappUi  auMmtf, 
Finnish,  TscheNmiss,  Vc^ul,  Samoiede,  mutta,  on  the  western  coast  <Mf  America 
woni^.   Dobrowsky,  Literarische  Nachrichten,  s.  99. 

t  ICfiaskiitMr  daaAlterunddiefkbdieitder  Zaad^prache.   Beilage,  s.  74. 
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same  study  will,  I  am  swre,  conyince  any  one  wlio  is  prapttml 
Ibr  the  iovastig^ation,  by  an  adequate  previoue  aeqnaini- 
anoe  with  the  Finnish  and  Lappish  dialects^  A  great  nombsr 
of  words  aie  common  to  these  languages,  or  are  very  stmihff 

in  several  of  them,  and  these  are  words  such  as  are  essential  ta 
every  human  uliom.  P^umerous  tcnniaations  also  coincide, 
and  this  is  perceptibie,  notwithstandiiig^  the  fart,  that  nnlxxiy 
has  yet  investigated  the  permutations  to  which  the  elements 
of  speech  are  in  these  dialects  r^ularly  snbjected."  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  observe  hereafter,  that  snbseqneni  reseaiehss 
into  this  bst-mentioned  subjeet  have  aflfoided  confinnatioB 
to  Rash's  opinion,  by  showing  that  a  greet  nnmber  of  roots 
are  thus  to  be  traced  in  several  of  the  Turaniaii  languages,  the 
resemblance  having  been  disguised  by  certain  permutations 
of  consonants,  of  which  the  rules  have  been  but  lately  ascer* 
talned.* 

This  writer  afterwards  gives  some  further  retsons  for  con- 
clttding  that  the  Finnish  and  Turkish  languages,  with  all 
their  branches,  are  refenrible  to  one  stock ;  and  expreeaes  an 
opinion  that  the  ancients  were  correct  in  comprehending 
under  one  name,  that  of  Scythians,  all  the  nations  of  Northern 
and  Central  Asia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  He  ex- 
tends st  ill  more  widely  the  domain  of  this  Scythian  race,  by 
adoptmg  the  notion  of  Arndt,  who  supposed  that  he  fcMiod 
proofs  of  affinity  between  the  ancient  Iberians  of  Spain  mid 
the  Finns  and  Samoiedes.  He  even  asserted  that  indications 
of  the  same  affinity  were  partially  discoverable  in  the  Celtic 
dialects,  and  that  the  Celt»  might  be  partly  Finns.  He 
cites  the  observation  of  Klaproth,  that  the  various  languages 
spoken  in  Caucasus,  or  in  the  great  mountainous  region  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  are,  witli  the  exception 
of  the  Ossete  and  Dugonan,  which  last  are  indo*£uropean 
dialects,  related  to  the  Samoiede  and  other  languages  of  the 
north  of  Asia.  With  the  same  groupe  Rask  connects  the 
Oeorgian  language.  With  still  greater  licence  of  conjectniehe 
admits  the  idioms  of  the  Greenlanders  and  the  Polar  AmertcanB 
into  the  same  class.  He  professes  to  rest  all  these  opinions  on 
philological  proofs,  and  on  similar  grounds  ventures  to  bring 

*  FrineipaUjr  bjr  Jh,  Schott.  Vemidi  iibcrclie  TAlariachca  Spcaciien. 
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within  the  pale  of  his  gmit  Scythian  femtly,  the  aboriginai  na» 
tioiui  of  the  Indian  peninsola,  who  aie  now  generally  ad* 

mitted  to  be  a  distinct  race  from  the  Hindoos,  and  who 
fipeak  the  Tamil,  Malayalam,  Kamiitaca,  and  Telugu  lan- 
guages. 

The  conjectures  oi'  such  writers  as  Proressor  Ra&k  are 
worthy  of  conaderation.  We  shall  have  i\irther  occasion  in 
the  seqnel  to  examine  the  foundation  of  his  opinionsy  and  we 
shall  find  that  many  of  them  are  sapported  on  firmer  gmnds 
than  those  penons  who  have  not  investigated  the  snbject 
wonld  soppoae.  For  the  present  we  must  take  leave  of  this 
topic,  after  briefly  enumerating  the  principal  g^upes  of 
nations  belonging  to  that  department  of  the  human  &mily 
which  we  have  termed  the  AUophyhau  races. 

1.  In  the  West,  as  aborigines  of  Western  Europe,  we 
have  the  Euskaldunes,  or  ancient  Iberians^  whose  language 
was  the  Euskarian  speech.  They  are  supposed  to  have  in- 
habited Spaini  Ganly  and  Italy. 

2.  Separated  from  the  Baskaldnnes  by  the  whole  country 
occnpied  and,  perhaps,  wrested  firom  them  by  the  Celtic  and 
German  races  before,  the  beginning  of  history,  are  the  Jotnne 
or  Ugorian  race,  the  leniaius,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  aborigi- 
nes of  thu  North  of  Europe  and  Asia,  over  which  they  appear 
to  have  been  spread  from  the  Dauifth  isles  to  the  river  ObL 
This  groupc  of  nations  includes  the  Finnish  and  Lappish 
tribes,  the  Tschudes,  the  Vogules  of  the  Uralian  moantains» 
the  Ostiaks  of  Siberia,  and  the  Magyars  or  Hnngaiisiis. 

3.  Beyond  the  Jotnns»  towards  the  north  and  east^  are  the 
Kbaaova,  a  race  termed  by  the  Rnsiians  Samoiedes,  They  are 
spread  along  the  northern  coast  of  Buropeand  Asia,  from  the 
White  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lena.  Other  tribes  of  the 
same  race  are  loundon  the  confines  of  the  Chinese  and  lius- 
sian  empires,  in  the  higii  region  of  Centra!  Asia. 

4.  Beyond  the  Samoiedes  several  fishing  and  hunting 
tribes  occupy  the  country  which  reaches  from  the  JUena  to 
Bebring's  Straits  aod  the  Pacific  Ocean.  As  they  speak 
several  distinct  languagest  they  must  he  accoonted  different 
races.  There  is  also  iome  diversity  in  their  physical -ehaiao* 

VOL.  m.  o 
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ten.  All  these  DfUkms  will  be  deicrlbed  under  the  collective 
tenn  of  Paralian  recee. 

The  Paralian  gronpe  of  nations  includes  the  Yeniseaa 

Ostiaks,  the  Yukagiri,  the  Koriaks  and  Tchaukth^s,  the 
NamolIoSy  the  Kamtscbatkans,  aad  the  Aino  or  Kuri- 
lians. 

5*  The  high  regions  of  Central  Asia  are  divided  between 
three  great  pastoral  races,  the  Torkish,  the  Mongolian,  and 
the  Tttngusian*  With  the  exception  of  some  few  scattered 
tribes,  they  ate  all  nations  of  roving  and  warlike  nomades. 
One  of  these  nces  has  overturned  the  khali&t,  and  the 
eastern  empire ;  a  second,  under  Tschinghis  and  his  fbllowers, 
were  the  greatest  conquerors  recorded  in  the  history  of 
mankind  ;  the  third  still  holds  under  its  sway  China  and  the 
halt  ()(  Eastern  Asia. 

There  are  some  grounds  for  believing  that  these  three 
races  of  people  sprang  originally  from  one  stock,  and  that 
the  Jotuns  are  allied  to  them  by  an  ancient  and  remote 
affinity.  We  shall  examine  the  aiguments  which  occnr  upon 
these  questions. 

6*  The  native  races  of  the  Caucasus,  consisting  of  seve- 
ral apparently  distinct  nations,  subdivided  into  numerous 
tribes. 

7.  The  Tibetans  and  the  Chniese,  together  witli  the  Ko- 
reans and  the  Japanese,  form  a  remarkable  groupe  of  nations. 
Although  not  referrible  by  proofs  to  one  race,  they  bear  a  great 
mutual  resemblancey  and  their  history  will  be  comprised  in 
the  same  chapter, 

8.  The  Indo-Chinese  nations,  or  the  native  tribes  of  the 
lndo-Chin«te  peninsula,  or  India  beyond  ihe  Ganges.  Most 
of  these  nations  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Chinese  in  physical  characters,  and,  like  them^  speak  lan- 
guages of  the  class  termed  monosyllabic. 

9.  The  aboriginal  races  of  the  Dekhan  and  of  Ceyi(Hi,  who 
differ  from  the  Hindoos  of  Indo-European  origin,  in  language 
and  physical  characters. 

The  Mala3fans  and  other  races  of  the  Malayan  peninsula 
might  be  reckoned  aa  another  iamily  of  Asiatic  nations,  but 
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88  the  great  body  of  this  people  is  found  ia  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  from  which  it  appears  that  colonies  were 

formed  on  the  Malayan  coast^  I  shall  reserve  the  ethno^phy 
of  this  peninsula  to  be  taken  up  in  connexion  w  ith  that  of 
the  Austrahan  and  Polynesian  countries,  with  u  liu  h  it  is 
much  more  connected  than  with  the  history  oi  nations  on 
the  Asiatic  continent. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OV  THB  BUSKALDUHJBB,  AB0BIQINB8  OF  TBB  SOITTH-WBSTBRK 

PARTS  OB  BUROPB* 


Sbction  I. — Names — General  Survey — Saurcee  of 

InformaUon* 

It  IB  well  known  that  countries  of  considerable  extent  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  g  ulf  of 

Biscay,  both  in  Spain  and  France,  are  inhabited  by  people 
who  constitute  a  particular  race,  and  preserve  among  them- 
selves an  ancient  language,  termed  by  the  French  "  Basque," 
and  by  the  Spaniards  "  Bascuence,"  or  **  Len^ia  Bascongada.** 
These  people  call  their  national  idiom  *'£uskara,  Eusquera," 
or "  Eskuara,"  and  they  give  themselves  the  appellation  of 
Enskaldunac  or  Enskaldunes,  which  includes  all  those  who 
possess  or  make  use  of  the  Enskarian  language.*  Races  who 
speak  foreign  idioms  have  been  called  by  them  Erdaldunacia 
term  which  is  said  to  have  been  bestowed  on  all  other  nations, 
such  as  the  Carthugniians,  Romans,  as  well  as  the  inudero  Cas- 
tilians,and  to  mean  "  the  newly  arrived,"  or  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  entered  Spain  at  a  later  period  than  the  Enskal- 
dunac. They  term  the  country  which  they  inhabit  Euskalerria 

*  Eududdunac  is  said  to  be  a  contracted  form  of  BlttkBrfr4iUH,  pluMl^  SuAii^ 

dunac,  and  to  be  derived  from  Kuskara  and  rfunc  to  possefls  or  use.  The  root 
concealed  in  the  word  Euskara  is  Eusk,  or  Esk,  which  seems  to  be  the  primitive 
designation  of  the  race.  By  Don  Jose  F.  de  Aizquebel,  this  name  is  derived  from 
Eufiki,  which,  as  he  says,  means  the  East,  or  the  Sun.  Erdalilujiac  is  said  by  the 
•tme  Vlittrto  mcui  *' AdvcnaB,'*  £cdani  isan  Euskarian  name,  derived  from  Erdu, 
to  cmt  w  iiriviSt 
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or  Eusquererria.''^  A  grammar  of  the  Euskariao  language  was 
pablished  aa  early  aa  1607,  ia  Mexico,  for  the  use  of  the  namer* 
cm  Biacayana  who  were  settled  id  that  country ;  the  author 
was  Balthasar  de  Etchabiey  a  native  of  Guipuscoa;  but  this 
idiom  was  very  little  known  in  Europe,  and  there  existed 
in  it  only  ten  printed  books,  which  were  chiefly  seraions  and 
cuLechisms,  until  the  jesuit,  Larrameiidi,  in  1729,  j  iil)lisl)ed 
bis  celebrated  grammar,  entitled  **  El  imposible  vencido/'  or 
^  Arte  dela  Lengua  Bascongada.*'  The  same  indefatigable 
writer  compiled  a  dictionary  of  the  Biscay  an,  Latin,  and 
Gastilian,  which  was  printed  at  St.  Sebastian  in  I746,t  and 
the  '*  prologo  ^'  of  which  is  the  earliest  account  that  deserves 
notice  of  the  Euskarian  language  and  its  stmctnre  and  rela- 
tions. By  Lamunendi  the  languuge  was  called  Gantabric, 
and  the  people  who  spoke  it  were  supposed  to  be  descend- 
ants o(  the  Cantabri,  who  so  long  resisted  the  arms  of  Rome. 
Thisy  as  M.  de  Hmnboldt  has  observed,  was  a  mistake,  or  in 
part  a  result  of  national  vanity.  The  Basques  of  France 
aud  the  Biscayana  of  Spain  may,  with  greater  probability,  be 
supposed  to  have  descended  from  the  Vascones  and  Vaiduli, 
whose  country  they  occupy,  than  from  the  Oantabri,  who 
H?ed  beyond  them  towards  the  west.  Since  the  time  of  Lar- 
raruendi  several  natives  of  Spain  have  engaged  in  the  attempt 
to  elucidate  the  history  of  the  Biscayan  idiom,  which  they 
have  regarded  as  the  ancient  language  of  their  country ;  j;  but 

•  See  extntct»  flrom  JnanBaututa  de  Erro;  AlfiUwto  primlUvo  de  Espana,  hf 
Mr.  Erring,  of  Boston,  1829 ;  and  W.Yoo  Humbold^FliytaBgdBUiilmidiiiqgm 

uber  die  alten  IWwohner  Hispanlens- 

t  Diccionano  Trilingue  del  Ca<itel1ano,  Bascuencc  y  Latin.  Su  autt  r  El  Fadre 
Manuel  de  IjiirrHuiendi.  tie  la  Coiupiimade  Jesus,  ilctiicHdo  a  la  aiui  noble  y  mui 
Icid  provmcia  de  Uuipu2cua,  1740,  2  umxos  m  tuL    i^tologo  de  Ian  p«rfecion«8 

t  The  bert  kiiovii  of  tbeie  works  an  AMMkft  •  ^  Apologw  de  k  LenguA  Bmooii* 
g>d«**  ud  EiM't  A16Iwlo de  U  IcDgua  pjmitive,*'«iid  hit  **  Mundo  primitifii.*' 
Thoe  are  likewise  several  works  in  the  SpenUi  language^  on  the  BiiCRTen  and 

Iberian  antiquities,  or  on  the  old  inscriptions,  coins,  and  olher  nuxwinents  of  Spain, 

of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Velasquez,  Znnij^n,  and  Flores,  who 
wrote  on  the  Celtiberian  and  Turdetan  or  licetic  coins,  and  inscriptions.  The  same 
•«bj«:i  was  treated  lik.  wise  by  Jacob  Biary,  a  Dutch  consul,  at  Seville.  Of 
Wr  date  is  the  woik  ot  l2tueia,  on  the  ancient  Usages,  Dances,  aiul  Games  of 
Otiipuooe. 
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none  of  their  works  have  any  high  value»and  the  leal  history  and 
relations  of  this  language  were  in  a  great  measure  unknown 
until  the  publication  of  the  Mithridates,  the  second  volume  of 
which  contained  a  treatise  on  it  hy  Adelmig,  printed  during 
bis  life,  but  published  by  Professor  Vater  after  the  dealb  of 
that  celebrated  philologer.  A  move  extensive  woik  on  the 
structuic  and  relations  of  the  Eubkarian  language  appeared  in 
the  last  volume  of  the  same  conipilatioii,  \\ nLlen  by  the 
celebrated  Baron  W.  von  Humboldt,  who,  duiin,:  his  abode  in 
Spain,  devoted  himself  to  this  subject^  and  to  the  collection  of 
materials  illustrative  of  the  ancient  literature  of  the  Iberians. 
A  later  work  was  afterwards  published  by  the  same  dis- 
tinguished writer,  on  the  traces  of  this  language,  and  of  the 
people  who  made  use  of  it,  discoverable  in  topographical  names 
in  Spain  and  some  other  parte  of  Europe.  The  Enskarian 
idiom  has  received  further  elucidations  from  the  pens  of 
MM.  Abbadic  and  Chaho,*  and  from  some  other  publications 
ou  the  Basque  dialect  spoken  in  France,  which  have  ap- 
peared in  that  country. 

Seotioh  Ih'^Obserfm^ona  on  iheEuskarum  Lanifut^,  and 

Ua  MelaHoM  to  itther  I4km9. 

It  had  been  supposed  by  English  writers  since  liic  iime  of 
Edward  Lhuyd,  that  the  Biscay  an  dialects  are  a  reniote  branch 
of  the  C<'ltic  lang-uage.  This  opinion,  which  had  no  foundation 
but  conjecture,  has  long  ago  been  refuted,  and  entirely  aban- 
doned. It  is  well  known  that  in  its  whole  formation^  the  Eus* 
karian  difiers  entirely  from  the  Celtic,  and  from  all  other  Indo- 
European  knguages,  as  it  likewise  does  ftom  the  Syn><Arabian 
dialects :  though  some  roots  are  common  to  these  languages 
and  the  Biscayan,  their  number  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
establish  what  is  termed  a  family  rLlation. 

The  l  .uskanari  has  some  remarkable  traits  of  analogy  to 
the  idioms  of  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  among  these 

*  BtiidM  Onuninadcalit  de  1a  Lwgue  Emhateue,  p«r  UM.  d*AMNi4ie  ct 
'  CImIio 
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particularly  to  that  family  of  languages  spoken  by  the  Jotune, 
or  Fiooish  races.  This  jfact  was  first  indicated  by  Amdty* 
whose  obienratioiw  wm  favourably  noticed  by  Professor 
Rsfik.  On  this  groimd  Rask  ventured  to  reckon  the  abon^ 
gines  of  Spain  as  bek>nging  to  the  same  race  with  those  of 
tbe  northern  region  of  Europe.+ 

The  relation  between  the  Euskaiiun  and  the  Finiusli 
idioms  has  not  been  fully  investigated,  but  it  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  the  ibrmer  idiom  has,  both  of  those  striking 
peculiarities^  which  Dobrowsky  and  others  have  pointed  out 
as  the  characteristtc  traits  of  all  the  so  termed  Pythian  or 
high  Asiatic  languages. 

The  Euskarian,  like  all  these  languages,  has  no  difference  of 
gender  in  nouns  substantive,  and  like  them  it  subjoins  to 
nouns  Lill  particles  wjiirh  inociity  their  meaiiUig,  and  to  verbs 
and  clauses  all  the  pronouns  persona)  and  even  relative.  Of 
these  observations  sufficient  proof's  may  be  seen  ni  Adelung's 
analysis  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Such  phenomena  are  de- 
senring  of  attention ;  but  on  iodung  further  into  the  compari- 
son of  these  languages,  we  perceive  a  very  striking  and 
genersl  difference  between  the  idiom  of  the  Iberians  and  the 
dialects  of  the  north.  The  former  abounds  in  inflections  of 
infinite  variety,  while  the  Scythian  dialects  are  in  ^leneral  very 
simple  and  poor  in  this  respect.  The  Eusk;ii  lan  makes  a  most 
extensive  use  of  auxiliary  verbs,  which  are  nevei  employed  in 
the  scanty  conjugations  of  the  northern  idioms  of  Asia,  of 
those  at  least  which  preserve  their  original  and  unmodified 
character.  In  the  constructiott  of  words  themselves  there 
is  likewise  a  striking  difference. 

While  Professor  Vater  was  engaged  in  writing  his  excellent 
work  on  the  population  of  America,  and  in  conipariuL;  the 
idioms  of  the  old  and  the  new  world,  he  was  struck  by  aniilu- 
gies,  which  at  first  he  thought  very  important,  between  the 
Euskarian  language  and  the  native  dialects  of  the  gi-eat 
western  continent.  The  most  remarkable  characteristics  of 

*  Andlnbetdie  Vttwandtachift  dcr  Emopdicfam  SpMdiMi,  1819. 
t  J.  J.  Raik,  alwr  do*  Alter  mid  die  Sehthdt  der  Zend^fpiadw,  &c. ;  ubenetit. 
Ba]in,1886,SeD. 
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the  American  languages  are  fuuuci  in  the  systems  of  verbal 
conjugation,  which  are  00  various  and  elaborate,  as  to  have 
induced  M.  Du  Ponceau  to  gire  to  the  whole  class  of  American 
languages  the  epithet  of  ^'Polysynthetk/'  These  traits  are 
common  to  the  American  languages.  In  the  old  world  they 
have  only  been  discoTered  in  the  Euskarian.  Some  additional 
circuiiistaiicus  uf  resemblance  have  been  observed  by  Hum- 
boldt: The  comparisuii,  savs  this  writer,  "  wliich  Vater 
has  instituted,  is  in  the  highest  degree  striking  and  interest- 
ing* It  admits  of  an  extension  beyond  what  relates  to  the 
conjugation  of  verbs,  the  point  to  which  Vater  had  principally 
adverted^  and  displays  itself  in  particulars  which  appear 
more  arbitrary.  For  e3»mple»  the  sound  of /is  wanting  in 
most  of  the  American  languages,  as  it  is  in  the  Basque,  and 
in  both  there  prevails  a  strong  dislike  to  the  immediate  junc- 
tion of  the  mute  and  liquid  coobouants.  But  thrsL  analogies 
are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  assummo-  an  im- 
mediate connexion  between  the  respective  races  of  men,  or  in 
deriving  one  from  the  other;  and  those  who  persist  in  dedu- 
cing such  an  inference,  must  at  least  go  back  to  the  most 
remote  period  of  dark  antiquity,  beyond  the  reach  of  historical 
tradition^  and  in  which  Uie  distribution  of  seas  and  lands 
was  vary  different  firom  the  present"*  The  differeaees  be- 
tween tlic  l.uskai  lan  and  the  American  lanj^uaeres  appeared 
to  M.  du  Ponceau  to  be  almost  as  striking  as  their  analogies. 
This  great  philologer  says,  that  he  once  with  Professor 
Yater  beheved  the  forms  of  the  American  mbs  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  the  Basque,  but  that  he  modified  that 
opinion  when  he  became  better  acquainted  with  a  language 
which  has  no  parallel  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  "  Tbis 
language,'*  he  observes,  "  preserved  in  a  corner  of  Europe,  by 

•  Sodi  an  hypotlMBb  hai  been  maintaiBcd  in  a  ivork  poblblied  in  Aneric^ 
and  as  yet  Utile  known  in  Bnvope.  Thii  work  is  enti^  Eeseanlwi  on  Ame- 
rica} being  an  attempt  to  settle  some  points  relative  to  the  Aborigines  of  America, 

by  J.  FT.  Macrulloh,  Junr,  M.  D.,  lialtimore,  I8I7.  The  author  maintains 
that  there  wert  formerly  lands  scattered  through  the  Athintic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
vhich,  torn  and  separated  by  the  deluge,  were  yet  sufficiently  continuouh  10  aid 
the  passage  of  njen  and  aiunaals  irom  clifterent  parts  of  the  old  to  the  new  oonti- 
QCPt— HumlMldt**  Unlenndiungen. 
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a  tew  thousand  mountaineers,  ia  the  sole  remaining  fragment 
of,  perhaps,  a  hundred  dialects,  constracted  on  the  same 
plan,  which  probably  existed  and  were  niUTenally  spoken  at 
a  lemote  period  in  that  quarter  of  the  world*  Like  ^e  bonea 
of  the  mammoth,  and  the  reUcs  of  imknown  races  which  hare 
perished,  it  remains  a  monument  of  the  destruction  produced 
by  a  succession  of  ages.  It  stands  single  and  alone  of  its 
kind,  surrounded  by  idioms  whose  modern  construction 
bears  no  kind  of  analogy  to  it.  it  is  a  singular  language ; 
like  those  of  the  American  races,--*  highly  artificial  in  its 
fofiDSy  and  so  compounded  aa  to  express  many  ideas  at  the 
wme  time;  but  when  its  forms  are  compared  with  those  of 
the  American  famguages,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  an 
immense  difference  which  exists  between  them.''  The  most 
striking  dilieieiiLc  pointed  out  by  M.  du  Ponceau  aiid  M.  de 
Huniboldf,  between  the  Euskarian  and  the  American 
languages,  consists  in  the  fact,  that  the  latter  are  enUiely  de- 
ficient in  auxiliary  verbs.  There  are  no  words,"  says  M. 
du  Ponceau,  that  I  know,  in  any  American  idioms,  ex- 
pressing, abstractedly,  the  ideas  signified  by  these  two  verbs. 
They  haye  the  Terb  HOt  I  am,  in  a  particular  situation  or 
place,  but  not  thcTerb  sum;  the  verbs  jMMtfufeo,  feneo,  but 
not  habeo,  in  the  vague  sense  that  we  affix  to  it.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  conjugation  of  the  Basque  verbs,  these  two 
auxiliaries  are  every  thing;  it  is  on  them  that  is  lavished  all 
that  protoion  of  forms,  which  enables  them  to  express  to- 
gether the  relative  ideas  connected  with  the  verb;  while  the 
principal  action  or  passion  is  expressed  separately  and  by 
itself,  by  means  of  a  participle*  For  instance,  /  love  7itm,  is 
a  transitive  verb,  and  is  rendered  in  the  Basque  by  maUeHtba 
dotf  which  literally  means  amatum  illuni  habeo  ego. 
Maitetuha  is  the  word  which  expresses  the  participial  form 
amatum:  the  three  other  words  are  comprised  in  the  mono- 
syllable dotf  the  first  letter  of  which,  d,  stands  for  ilium ; 
0  is  the  root  of  the  auxiliary  verb  habeo,  and  t  represents  the 
perscmal  pronoun  ij^o.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  these 
forms  are  complicated,  like  those  of  the  Indian  verbs,  and  that 
like  them,  they  serve  to  express  complex  ideas ;  at  the  same 
time  the  difierence  in  their  arrangement  is  so  great,  that  it 
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cannot  be  said  that  these  iauguages  are  coooected  with  or  de- 
rived trom  each  other. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  ave  many  American  idioms 
of  which  the  stnictmre  is  as  yet  entirely  unknown,  and  that 
although  the  ramaikable  analogy  prevailing  among  those  yet 
examined;  ^\ye»  expectation  that  this  uniformity  of  system 
will  be  discovered  m  the  remainder,  exceptions  may  yet  be 
found,  and  that  in  sonic  iustrmcos  tJie  characteristic  differences 
here  pointed  out  may  nut  exist.  But  we  have  no  ground  for 
assuming  that  this  will  be  the  fact.  We  must  at  present  acqui* 
esce  in  the  conclusion  of  M.  de  Humboldt,  that  the  Ibe- 
rian is,  of  all  the  idioms  of  Eumpe,  that  which  has  pteeerved 
with  the  least  change  its  original  character,  this/'  he 
continues,  **  we  recognise  a  confirmation  of  an  opinion  de* 
duced  from  other  grounds,  viz.,  that  the  Iberians  belong  to 
the  very  earliest  stock  of  European  iiaLioiis.  'j'lieir  history 
manifestly  reaches  back  beyond  the  pcriotis  ol  languages 
which  we  regard  as  ancient,  namely,  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  if  we  seek  a  point  of  comparison,  can  only 
be  placed  on  a  line  with  the  Pro-heilenic  idiom  of  the  old 
Pelasgi."' 


Section.  III. — Domains  of  the  Eui>kaldtmes  and  of  the 
Celtici  in  Spain,  investigated. 

That  the  Euskarian  is  identical  with  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Iberi,  or  its  genuine  descendant,  and  that  the  Euskal- 
dunes  are  the  ofispring  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  are  points  which  M.  de  Humboldt  has  undertaken 
in  his  work  to  establish.  The  Iberia  of  the  early  Greek 
writers  was  a  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  reaching 
westward  from  the  iiiuu til  ot  ilic  Rhone.  In  this  sense  the 
term  is  used  by  Herodotus;  and  Humboldt  has  proved  that 
the  Iberia  of  Polybius,  and  even  ot  Diodorus,  did  not  compre- 
hend the  whole  of  Spain,  in  which  there  may  have  been 
many  other  races  of  people  besides  the  Iberians  and  the 

*  UotcnadiaDgm,  p.  i;7< 
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Celts.  Strabo,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  ancient  Spaniards  in  tenofl 
which  seem  to  imply  that  he  regarded  them  as  one  race,  with 
whom  he  says  that  the  Aqiutani,  in  Gaol,  agreed  in  language 
and  manners.   But  the  fact  that  the  entire  peninanla,  as  well 

as  the  southern  parts  of  Gaul,  was  occupied  by  people  who, 
with  the  exception  of  some  Celtic  tribes,  were  of  one  race,  and 
that  from  that  race  the  Euskaldunes  are  desi  ciuied,  admitted 
of  no  other  method  of  satisfactory  proof  than  that  which  has 
been  adopted  by  M.  de  Humboldt,  namely,  a  careful  collec- 
tion and  analysis  of  local  names  throughout  the  peninsula, 
as  well  as  in  the  countries  beyond  its  limits^  which  are  said 
to  have  been  tenanted  by  people  of  the  same  stock  with  the 
Iberi.  By  this  writer  it  has  been  cleariy  proved  that  a  very  great 
proportioa  of  ihe  ancitnl  numes  of  places,  cities,  or  towns, 
and  districts,  both  within  the  countries  where  the  Basque  is 
spoken,  and  beyond  them,  in  parts  of  Spain  and  Aquitaine 
which  it  is  probable  that  the  Iberians  formerly  inhabited,  are 
certainly  of  Euskarian  origin,  since  they  bear  a  clearly  signi- 
ficant and  appropriate  meaning,  and  may  be  interpreted  with 
ease  and  probability,  by  means  of  wofds  actually  m  use 
among  the  Biscayan  or  Basque  people.  The  following  in- 
stances will  exemplify  the  proofs  of  this  fact. 

1.  AsTA,  meaning  a  rockj  appears  as  the  etymon  of  many 
local  names.  These  occur  in  Biscay,  Asta,  Asteguieta,  Asti- 
garraga,  Astobiza,  Astorga,  Asiulez,  Asturia.  Asta  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  in  the  Turdetanian,  Astigi  and  Astapa  by  the 
same  writer  and  by  Livy,  in  B«tiea,  and  the  latter  name,  as 
its  meaning  indicates,  is  still  appropriated  in  Biscay  to  places 
aituated  at  the  feet  of  rocks.  Asturis,  Asturia,  and  the  name 
of  the  river  Astura,  are  derived  from  Asta,  rock,  and  Ura,  the 
Hublvariun  term  for  water, 

2.  Not  less  evident  is  the  Euskarian  origin  of  local  names 
beginning  or  ending  with  iria,  written  also  vria,  and  fre- 
quently ULiA,  or  lUA,  which  in  the  Basque  language  means 
e%,  Ami,  plaee.  Examples  are  Iria  Flavia,  Urium,  Ulia, 
Ilia,  Ilipa,  Graccuris,  Calaguris,  Lacuris,  Ilarcuria,  and  many 
other  similar  names,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy  and  Livy, 
in  different  parts  of  Spain. 

3.  From  uba  water,  comes  a  variety  of  names,  as  Asturia, 
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compounded  with  Asta  ;  II una,  Uria,  Verurium ;  from  ura^ 
and  hi,  two,  Urbiaca,  Urbiaay  iiorbida,  and  many  others. 

4.  From  iTUBRiA^/ptmlam,  mimy  we  find  Iturisaa^TuraSy 
TuriaaOy  Toroca, Tmdetani, Tordnli.  Turiga,  that  iSy  deaHiuie 

of  springs,  wat  a  place,  whieli  according  to  Pliny,  had 

another  denomination,  namely,  Ucultuniucum.  This  town 
was  in  the  country  occupied  in  part  by  Celtic  tribes  of 
Bseturia. 

Ucultuniacum  appears  to  be  a  Celtic  name,  and  may  be 
rendered  a  lofty  hill-town,  which  agrees  well  with  the  Iberian 
designation  of  Turiga.* 

Other  etymons  existmg  in  the  Basque  language  may  be 
traced  yery  extensively  among  the  names  of  places  in  the 
peninsula.  Terminations  of  local  names,  derived  from  the 
old  Ibci  ian  idiom,  and  frequent  in  various  pails  of  Spain,  are 
those  in  uns,  pa,  Um\,  tania,  gis,  ula,  ippo."-j-  The  uutial 
syllables  of  similar  names  are  very  commonly  al|  ar,  as, 
bae,  bi,  bar,  her,  gal,  cal,  car,  men,  man,  ner,  or,  sal,  zal,  si, 
tai,  tu."  Some  of  these  words  are  dearly  significant  in  the  pre- 
sent Basque,  and  applicable  as  snch  to  the  etymology  of  the 
names  of  places  to  which  they  belong  ;  the  meaning  of  others 
is  lost,  but  they  are  known  to  be  of  Iberian  origin  from  their 
frequent  concurrence  witli  the  fonuei,  within  the  same  dis- 
tricts of  Spain.  Even  the  structure  of  Euskarian  names 
bears  with  it  a  character  which  can  be  recognised  ^  the  form 
of  syllables,  and  the  orthography  ot  these  words  is  peculiar 
and  easy  to  be  recognised  in  the  great  aggregate  of  onginal 
Spanish  names. 

The  prevalence  of  topographical  names  stgnificaat  in  the 
Euskarian  lano  uage,  and  evidently  derived  from  it,  being  thus 
clearly  establisived  through  nearly  the  whole  peuiusala,  it  be- 

*  Pliny  remaifa  OH  Uonltttolanun,  qua  d  Tnti^t  Dime  cat*'  (HitL  N«t.  i. 
130. 17.)  Udid-diin«  is  Old  Webh  $  *  dirfeetk  diffisoMe,  or,  a  diffbrcnt  pto. 
traneiatioii  mii^t  piodnoe  UxeUodunum. 

+  This  lust  tennination  is  derived  by  Geseniiu  with,  perhap«,  greater  pcolmbflity, 
from  the  Phoenician.  Besippo  he  derives  from  ID'  n*l»  It  is  the  more  likely 
to  be  a  Phonnician  ending,  since  it  occur'^  in  Africa.  A  few  other  Spanish  namea 
of  places  are  also  derived  by  Ge&enius  from  the  Phwrncian  or  Hebrew,  as  liiiipalia, 
Catitalo,  &.C  See  Gesenius,  Scripturie  Linguaeque  Pbcenicee  Mooumeiita,  i. 
p.  340. 
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comesa  safe  mference  that  this  lai^age  had  fomeriy  a  similar 
eztensioii,  and  consequently  that  it  can  be  no  other  than  the 
old  Iberian  speech,  the  idiom  spoken  by  the  native  people  of 

Spam,  ill  times  anteiior  to  the  Roman,  and  eren  to  the 
Carthaginian  conquests  in  that  country.  A  confirmation  of 
this  opinion  is  obtained  by  curaparing  likewise  the  luinies  of 
places  in  Aquitaine>  and  on.  the  southern  coasts  of  Fi-ance. 
There,  as  we  learn  from  many  aiicient  writers,  the  people  be- 
longed  to  the  Iberian  lace,  while  the  maritime  tracts  on  the 
Mediterranean,  were  the  country,  as  we  have  seeUi  first  tenned 
Iberia";  in  the  interior,  towards  the  Pyrenees,  Bayonne,  and  St, 
Jean  de  Luz,  the  Basque  language  still  exists.  It  has  been 
clearly  proved  by  M.  de  Humboldt,  tliat  the  local  names 
through  all  these  countries,  are  similar  to  the  names  oi  places 
occuriug  in  the  Spanish  peuiosula. 

Another  series  of  observations  regards  the  intermixture 
of  Euskarian  names  or  their  dispersion  through  districts 
where  others  are  also  recognised  of  a  very  different  class; 
I  allude  to  names  which  have  been  proved  and  acknowledged 
to  he  of  Celtic  origin.   It  is  well  known  that  several  parts  of 
Spain  were  iuhiibiLed  by  Celtic  tribes,  and  that  through  a 
great  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  Celtic  people 
had  become  blended  with  Iberians,  forming  the  Celtiberian 
nations,  who  were  the  most  considerable  and  powerful  clans 
in  Spain.    Now  the  region  of  Spain  through  which  Celtic 
aames  are  dispersed  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Euskarian 
origin,  comprehends,  according  to  Humboldt,  all  the  districts 
where  CSeltic  tribes  are  placed  by  the  ancient  historians.  It 
is  hkewise  more  extensive,  and  embraces  some  neighbouring 
portions  of  the  peninsula,  whence  there  is  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  Celtic  influence  had  prevailed  more  widely  in  earlier 
times  than  during  those  in  which  Spain  became  known  to  the 
Romans,  or,  at  least,  than  the  Roman  writers  appear  to  have 
been  aware.  These  last  remarks  require  some  further  illus- 
tration. 

Certain  local  names  are  known  to  belong  to  the  Celtic 

parts  of  Gaul,  and  many  of  them  are  also  to  be  traced 
in  other  countries  uiiiabited  by  the  Celtic  race,  as  in  Britain, 
^d  the  northern  parts  of  Italy.    Some  of  these  names 
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]ut?e  an  olifurais   meaning  in  the  ezisting  dialects  of 
the  Celtic  language;  othera  are  not  so  clearly  under^ 
stood  J  but  from  the  fact  that  they  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence la  Celtic  couiitnes,  and  only  in   those  countries,  it 
has  been  inferred  that  they  are  of  Celtic  origin,  and  it  is 
probable  that  their   meaning  would  be  apparent  if  oaiy 
the  whole  Celtic  language  had  been  preserved  to  our 
days.   I  shall  not  enter,  at  present,  npon  any  investigation 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  Cdta,  bnt  shall  only  mention 
the  CSeltic  names  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  de 
Hnmboldt,  as  occnrring  in  Spain.     These  epithets  are 
characterised  by  particular  terminations  ;  one  of  the  most 
striking  is  brifra,  which  occurs  vrrv  frequently  in  all  the 
Celtic  countries.     In  all  tlitse  rcL^iorm  there  are  cities  or 
tribes  of  people,  the  names  of  which  terminate  in  Briga, 
Srige9,  Erica;  some  in  Briay  Briva,  which,  however,  probably 
belong  to  a  different  etymon.   In  Spain  this  word  occurs  in 
the  country  inhalnted  by  the  Oeltib«ri,  the  Celtiei  in  Bmtica, 
and  the  Celtic  colony  in  the  north-western  comer  of  Tarra- 
conensts,  and  in  some  other  parts.   On  eiamining  geogra- 
phically the  extent  of  these  countries,  it  appears  that  the 
region  In  which  hri(ja  is  found  as  a  local  name  or  termination, 
is  the  western  and  northern  part  of  Spain,  which  may  be 
divided  by  a  line,  beginning  on  the  northern  coast  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Aotrigones  in  Biscay,  and  having  Juiiobriga 
and  Flaviobriga  to  the  lefl  hand;  it  passes  thence  southward, 
leaving  the  Garistii  and  Vaidnli  on  the  eastward,  to  the 
limits  of  the  Vascones  and  Celtibeiv  and  thence  follows  the 
boundaries  of  the  latter  people,  whom  it  passes  also  to  the  east- 
V       us  well  as  the  Oretani,  and  it  continues  along  the  course 
of  th(j  rivf'r  Baetis  to  the  Mediterranean.    Tr>  the  westward 
and  northward  of  this  line  a  surprising  number  of  local  names 
containing  briga,  or  brica,  occur;  they  here  are  found  in  almost 
every  district,  but  they  never  appear  in  the  parts  of  Spain 
lying  eastward  of  the  same  line  towards  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  in  the  western  division  that  all  the  CSeltic 
and  Geltiberian  tribes  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  dwelt.  Bat 
the  department  of  tlie  [jLiiuisnia  thus  marked  out,  is  more 
extensive  than  the  kiiowii  limits  of  the  Celtse,  and  it  seems 
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hence  probable  that  this  people,  who  were  Tttore  wtflike  than 

the  native  Spaniards,  had  extended  their  power  over  a  wide 
field.  The  Cantabri,  as  well  as  all  the  sea-coast  people,  as 
far  as  the  Baetis,  are  within  the  region  where  vestiges  of  the 
CSeltic  language  are  found.  All  these  countries  are  in  the 
proximity  of  Celtic  or  Celtiberian  states,  and  it  may  well  be 
Inuigiiied  that  the  latter  had  extended  their  ooaqueBts  anmnd 
their  own  boundariesy  and  had  hfonght  other  Iberian  tribes 
more  or  leas  under  the  inflaence  of  their  manners  and  lan- 
guage. Yet  it  must  be  noticed,  that  even  in  these  countries 
the  Celtic  names  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  those 
of  s:enuine  Iberian  origin. 

Other  Celtic  terminations  of  places  in  magus,  dumtm^ 
dwnm,  meea,  vici^  rarely  occur  in  Spain,  but  where  any  of 
these  are  fbnnd,  it  is .  within  the  western  region  already 
defined.  Such  instances  are  the  names  of  the  river  Dnrias, 
of  Octodnram,  and  the  Ocelloduri,  in  the  country  of  the  Vac* 
cjfii.  A  similar  observation  applies  to  component  parts  of  words, 
Ebora,  Sei^o,  or  Sage,  Nemeto,  which,  frequent  in  (Jaul,  are 
found  rarely  in  Spain,  nnd  only  in  tlie  north-western  parts. 

It  appears  that  the  names  o£  11^  i  ian  men,  of  which  many 
oeear  in  Silius  Italicus,  and  scattered  through  the  works  of 
Roman  historians,  are  all  peculiar ;  they  appear  to  he  of  nn* 
mixed  Iberian  origin.  Such  terminations  as  maru9,  riif, 
dNfiusyDietM,  which  we  shall  hereafter  observe  to  be  very  fre- 
quent in  Celtic  nations,  are  wholly  wanting  among  the  old 
Spaniards. 

Tlie  investisration  of  local  names  in  Iberian  Gaul  turns  out  re- 
markably in  contirmation  of  M.  de  Humboldt's  opinions.  All 
the  names  of  Aqnitanta,  properly  so  termed,  or  among  the 
tribes  of  real  Aquitanisn  usee,  have  the  Euskarian  form,  and 
many  are  similar  to  local  names  occurring  in  Spain,  and  sig<> 
nificant  in  the  dialects  of  the  modem  Biscayans.  On  the 
other  handy  not  a  smgle  place  in  proper  Aquitania  has  a 
CJeltic  name.* 

The  southern  coast  of  Gaul,  divided  of  old  between 
Iberian  and  Ligurian  tribes,  gives  two  local  names,  derived 
from  the  idiom  of  the  former  people,  viz.,  lUiberis  of  the 
Bebiyces,  and  Varao  of  the  Vocontii. 

*  Lngdnnina  wm  built  hw  dw  CoofiiM^  a  iiiix«d  tribt. 
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In  pftMbg  from  the  ooontiies  known  to  haTe  been  inli»> 
biied  by  the  Iberieti  race,  into  the  other  parts  of  Oaal,  we 

enter,  as  M.  de  Humboldt  observes,  a  new  re<^ion  ;  ;i  new 
topo^^raphical  lan^age  displays  itself,  and  scarcely  a  name 
occurs  bearing  any  analogy  to  the  forms  of  Euskarian 
words. 

In  various  parts  of  Italy  some  Euskarian  names  occur,  as 
Uria,  AatnrBy  Asta,  Bitargia.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
old  names  of  places  in  Italy  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  the 
old  Spanish  names  of  rivers,  tribes,  and  fortified  towns. 

From  this  it  is  an  obvious  conjecture  that  the  aboriginal 
people  of  Italy  vvcic  iikui  to  ihe  Iberi.  Some  historical  testi- 
mony to  this  etlect  is  to  be  ibund^  as  we  shall  hereafter  find 
occasion  to  observe. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  survey  of  the 
popnlation  of  Spain. 

Sectioh  IV, — OJ  the  Celtic  Nations  in  Spain. 

The  Celtic  nations  in  Spain  mav  be  considered  as  three 
divisions  or  principal  settlements  of  the  Celtic  race  in  that 
country,  without  taking  any  account  of  tribes  principally 
of  Iberian  descent,  which,  from  the  names  of  the  districts  or 
towns  inhabited  by  them,  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been 
more  or  leas  intermixed  with  clans  of  Celtic  origin.  The 
three  divisions  of  the  Celtic  people  in  Spain  are,  first,  tribes 
intermixed  with  Iberians,  in  the  muuntainous  countries 
near  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  named  Celtiberians. 
Secondly,  the  Celtici  of  the  south-western  extremity,  occu- 
pying the  southern  parts  of  modern  Portugal.  Thirdly, 
the  Celts  near  the  Nerian  promontory,  or  in  the  modem 
Oalliciat  so  named,  probably,  from  its  Gaolisk  inhabitttuts. 

1.  The  high  mountainous  region  in  the  central  parts  of 
Spain,  near  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  which  flow  to-  i 
wards  the  different  coasts,  and  the  valleys  near  the  upper 
courses  of  the  rivers  Duriiis,  the  Tagus,  the  Anas,  was 
inhabited  by  the  Celtiberians.  Their  country,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Strabo,  was  of  great  extent,  and  of  various  sur- 
fiice ;  most  of  it  hilly,  and  intersected  by  many  rivers.  The 
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Celtiberi  were  the  most  murlike  people  in  Spain^  and  were 
cetebiated  for  their  bravery  and  the  obatinacy  with  which 
tbey  resisted  the  arms  of  Rome,  wider  their  chieftain  Viria- 
thus,  or  as  Strabo  calls  him,  Uriathus.  Poudomns  reported 
that  a  tribute  of  600  talents  was  exacted  from  the  Celtiberi, 
anargumentthat  they  were  a  liuiiieious  and  nch  people,  though 
inhabiting  a  country  which  is  termed  by  Strabo^ — irapaXv-rrpoy 
—hard  to  cultivate.  Polybius  asseiled  that  Tibenus  GraQ- 
cbus  destroyed  three  hundred  cities  of  the  Celtiberi ;  on 
which  relation  Strabo  observes,  that  the  coimtiy  is  inca** 
pable  of  containing  so  many,  by  reason  of  its  banenness 
sad  the  rudeness  of  the  people:  "  neither  do  the  Spaniards," 
SB  he  says,  "  generally  dwell  in  large  cities,  but  in  rural 
villages,  with  the  exception  of  thuse  who  inhabit  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.*'  The  Celtiberi  had  how- 
ever some  towns  which  were  judged  by  Strabo  worthy 
of  the  name  of  cities.  The  whole  nation  was  divided  into 
four  tribes,  of  which  the  Arevaci,  dwelling  towards  the 
soathpeast,  and  near  the  Carpetani  and  the  sonroes  of 
the  Tag  us,  were  the  most  powerful;  their  capital,  Nu« 
mantia  was  the  most  celebrated.  Segida  and  Pallantia 
weie  likewise  cities  of  the  Arevaci.  Scgobriga  and  JJil- 
bilis,  the  former  bearing  a  Celtic,  the  latter  an  Euskarian 
name,  were  also  cities  of  the  Celtiberi.  Celtiberia  was  cele- 
biated  for  a  breed,  of  horsea  of  great  speed  and  variegated 
in  colour,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  changed  their  hue 
when  brought  into  the  outer  parts  of  Spain. 

The  Cdtiberians  are  described  by  Diodonis,  who  repr^ 
■ents  theni  as  fierce  and  rude  people.  •  He  says,  they  wore 
black,  rough  cassocks,  made  of  wool  like  goats'-hair,  and 
braaen  helms,  adorned  outside  with  plumes,  armed  with  dag- 
gers and  two-edged  swords.* 

Among  the  traits  recorded  of  the  Celtiberians  we  find 
some,  although,  few,  indications  of  their  Celtic  ongin.-f*  Dio" 
dorus  says  that  their  fiivourite  drink  was  made  of  honey,  as 
was  the  meiheglin  of  the  ancient  Britons.  Their  cavalry 
were  accustomed  to  alight  on  the  field  of  battle,  and,  like  the 
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charioteers  of  the  Britons,  engage  their  enemies  on  IboC  It 
does  not  appear  from  anv  ancient  notice  thai  the  institution 
of  the  druids  exteiiUtd  to  Spain,  or  was  ever  in  vo<:i^e 
among  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula.  All  that 
we  are  told  of  their  religion  is  that  the  Celtiberians,  at  the 
Inll  of  the  moooy  spent  tJbe  night  before  tbeir  hooeee  in 
dancii^  to  the  honour  of  aome  god  whose  nsme  has  not  heen 
preserred.  It  appears  howerer  that  the  sacred  rites  of  the 
Celtiheri  were  different  fnm  those  of  the  Spanish  tribes  who 
were  of  the  unmixed  llx  nau  race ;  this  may  be  inferred  from 
a  pa8sao;e  of  Pliny,  whieh  will  presently  be  cited. 

Celtiberia,  properly  so  termed,  occupied  a  wide  tract  in 
the  inland  parts  of  Spain.  It  comprehended  a  large  portion 
of  Aiagon  and  Castik,  and  reached  northward  to  the  Durius, 
and  nesrly  to  the  Ibems,  or  Ebro :  to  the  northward  of  the 
Celtiheri  was  the  tribe  of  Yeronesy  who  bordered  on  the 
Cantabri ;  their  principal  city  was  Varia,  on  the  Ebrow  Strabo 
assures  us  that  the  Verones  or  Berones,  as  well  as  the  Celti- 
heri, were  a  Celtic  people ;  and  the  same  thing  is  reported 
of  the  Carpetani,  whose  principal  town  was  Alea.*  These 
tribes  belong  to  the  Celtici  of  the  interior. 

2.  Another  Celtic  people  in  Spain  were  in  the  sooth* 
western  extremity.  They  occupied  an  exteniiTe  conntry 
between  the  Tagos  and  the  Anas  or  Gnadiana,  now  fbraihiig 
parts  of  Portugal,  Algarye,  and  Alentejo.  This  refi^ion  wss 
chiefly  filled  by  Celtic  people,  among  whom,  as  Strabo  ob- 
serves, the  Ruiiuiiis  introduced  some  settlers  from  Lusitaiiia. 
The  principal  city  of  this  Celtic  nation  was  Conistorsis.  The 
Celtici  of  Conistorsis  and  the  surrounding  country  partook 
of  the  civilization  and  mildness  of  their  neighbours^  the 
Tordetani,  to  whom  they  were  related,  as  Strabo  says ;  mean* 
ing  probably  by  intermarriages.-f 

These  Celtici  also  occupied  a  considerable  country  to  the 
southward  of  the  Anas,  in  Baetica,  or  Baeturia.  The  ancient 
writers  are  not  consistent  with  each  other  in  their  limitation 
of  the  different  regions  of  Spain,  and  m  the  denominations 
which  ,  they  respectively  affix  to  each  part,  and  h^nceit  is 
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^ifficoU  to  follow  their  diitrilmtioii.  Pliny  tannt  the  eoofr* 
tiy  to  the  nortbwud  of  the  Anaty  LoiiCaiiiey  and  the  other 
eide  of  that  river,  to  the  •ooth««a8t,  Batiea,  or  B«tiiria< 

He  divides  Bseturia  into  two  parts,  and  gays  that  ouc  part 
belonged  to  the  Celtici,  and  the  other  to  the  Turdiili.  Tlie 
passage  in  which  lie  meiitious  the  Celtic  towns  is  a  curious 
one,  as  it  contains  the  first  effort  to  trace  the  Ceitici  in  Spain 
by  the  names  of  places.  Pliny  here  anticipates  the  idea 
which  became  the  fonndatioti  of  M.  do  Uvmboldt  s  work. 
Ho  anya  that  the  Celtici  paaaed  over  the  Anas  into  Beatica 
Irom  the  Gelttheri,  who,  leooidinf  to  hia  diviaion  of  pro- 
▼iooea,  wars  in  Lotitania.  "Thja,**  aa  he  declares,  ntaniftat 
by  the  resemblance  of  sacred  rites,  by  tlicir  lan<^uage,  and  by 
the  names  of  their  towns  ;  **  qu«?  cosnominibus  a  I^u^ticis 
distinguuntur." *  Ptolemy  likc\*ise  mentiun^  tlji  Celtici  of 
Bstica:  he  enumerates  tive  cities  as  belonging  t  <>  them,  and 
eleven  in  the  country  of  the  Celtici,  between  the  Anas  and 
the  Tagaa.f  The  Celtic  conntry  to  the  aoothward  of  the 
Anaa  comprehended  a  part  of  £atremadnra  which  ia  cat  off 
by  that  river,  now  termed  Guadiana,  aa  wellaaaome  parte  of 
the  kingdom  of  Seville,  near  Aroche. 

It  seems,  from  thew  accounts,  that  a  v«r}'  connderable  part 
of  the  south-western  region  of  Spam  \v'ds  the  abode  of  a  Celtic 
people,  and  that  thosp  people  diHert  il  troni  the  neiglibuurmg 
tribes  of  Iberian  descent  in  their  religious  rites,  as  well  as  in 
their  language,  in  both  of  which  they  reaembled  the  Celtiben. 
This  will  prevent  our  adopting  the  opinion  of  some  late 
writera,  who  imagine  that  the  Celts  of  Spain  had  become 
entirely  aaaimilated  to  the  native  Spaniaids,  or  Euakaldonea. 

8.  A  part  of  Oallicia  waa  aleo  the  territory  of  a  Celtic 
people,  from  wh<mi  the  modem  mune  of  tfiis  prorince  may 
possibly  have  been  derived.  The  promontory  of  Nerium,  or 
Cape  Finisterre,  was  the  ide  of  a  tribe  termed  Artabri,  who 
are  said  by  some  to  have  been  a  Celtic  nice.:J:  Around  it,  and 
above  the  Artabri,  were  spread  the  villages  of  the  Celtici. 
Theae  people,  according  to  Strabo,  were  descended  from  the 

•  CImA.  PlolMi.  Gcfl«.lib.iL  Mpb  4* 
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Gdtici  of  the  Anas.  A  tradition  preaenred  by  that  gee- 
grapher  reported  that  an  expedition  had  been  made  into  their 
country  by  an  army  from  the  nations  of  BsBtica,  the  Celtici 
having  joined  their  forces  to  those  of  their  neighbonrs  the 

Turduli.  After  passing  the  river  Limeeus,  the  allied  armies 
quarrelled,  and  the  Celtici  having  dispersed  themselves  over 
the  country  remained  iu  possession  of  it. 

It  has  been  observed  by  M.  de  Humboldt  that  the  ancient 
writers  terra  the  Celts  of  Spain  not  Celtiy  but  Celtici.  From 
this  remark,  however,  he  ought  to  have  excepted  Strabo  and 
Diodoru8»  who  cail  them  JUKrot,  .by  the  same  denomina- 
tion which  they  give  to  the  people  of  Gaul.  On  the  question 
whether  the  Celtic  tribes  were  invaders  of  the  Iberian  terri- 
tory, or  inhabited  Spam  before  the  Eubkaldunes,  I  shail  offer 
a  few  remarks  m  the  sequel. 


SscTiOK  y, -^Iberian  Tribea  m  Spam, 

Paragraph  I.— the  Turdetani  and  Tuiduli. 

The  country  to  the  eastward  of  the  Anas,  and  the  Celtic 
districts  Ordering  on  that  river,  was  termed  Bsetica,  from 
the  river  Bsetis,  the  Guadalquivir,  which  flows  through  it.  It 
had  the  name  of  Tnrdetania,  from  its  inhabitants,  who 

were  the  Turdetani  and  U'urduli.  *  Some  writers  considered 
them  as  different  tribes,  among  whom  Polybius  reported  that 
the  Turduli  were  neighbours  of  tlie  Turdetani  towards  the 
north.f  They  were  not  distinguished  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
who  says  that  their  country  was  extremely  rich  and  fertile, 
and  second  to  no  part  of  the  world  in  all  natural  advantages. 
Tordetania  comprehended  most  of  the  south  of  Spam,  reaching 
from  the  river  Anas  to  the  mountainous  country  of  the  Oretani 
or  La  Mancha.  It  was  said  to  contain,  according  to  Strabo, 
two  hundred  cities,  the  prmcipal  of  which  were  Gades  or 

*  Smb.  p.  161. 

t  Ptolcuj,  4ID  tbt  dther  famd  plMi     Tuiduli  to  A*  tmA  and  eattwavd 
the  Tuideuni.  This  double  tnimtion  is  etaewbere  ftund  in  old  6p«niib  naiiiMs 
the  BMifllMii  and  BMtuli  woNOM  pwqplo. 
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Cftdiii  Cordoba  er  Cordova,  and  Hiapalis,  a  Roman  colony* 
The  country  was  yery  productive.  The  exports  of  com,  wine, 

and  oil  were  so  considerable,  that  the  ships  in  which 
they  were  brought  to  Ostia,  the  port-town  of  Rome,  were 
nearly  as  numerous  as  those  from  Africa.*  Among  the 
exports  were  great  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  the  produce 
of  mines  in  Turdetania,  and  tin  from  the  mountainous  countiy 
inhabited  bv  barbarians  above  Lusitania.  The  Tnrdetani  were 
the  most  civilized  people  in  Spain  and  affected  RomanmannerB* 
Od  the  Baetis  especially  they  spoke  Latin,  and  forgot  their 
native  language.  According  to  Strabo  the  river  Baetis  was 
in  earlier  times  naineii  the  Tartessus,  iij<u  kinir  the  site  of  the 
Pluenician  settlement.  Tartessus  is  mentjuiH  d  by  Herudotus 
as  a  place  of  great  power  and  opulence  at  the  period  of  the 
earliest  voyages  of  the  Pboceeans  in  the  Weatem  Mediterrft* 
iiean.*f* 

The  same  geographer  informa  as  that  theTurdetani  weie 
the  most  learned  people  in  Spain ;  they  were  acquainted  with 

the  use  of  letters,  and  preserved  ciiuong  them  lecords  of 
antiquity  and  poems  and  laws  composed  in  metre,  handed 
down  from  a  period,  as  they  declared,  of  six  thousand  years.^ 
Strabo  adds  ''that  the  other  nations  of  Spain  likewise  practised 
the  art  of  writings  not  with  one  form  of  characters;  neither 
WHS  their  language  the  same.*'  He  does  not  inform  UB  whether 
this  difference  of  idiom  amounted  only  to  variety  of  dialect, 
or  eonstitnted  an  entire  diversity.  We  have  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  names  of  places,  and  the  researches  of  M.  de 
Humboldt,  that  there  was  no  essential  difference ;  that  all 
the  Spaniards  spoke  dialects  of  the  Kuskarian  speech,  except 
the  Celtic  people  and  those  Iberian  tribes  whoee  idioms  were 

*  Strab.  lib.  iii.  p.  192. 
f  Hcn)d.]ib.l.cieS 

t  So  dui  Vlllg^v  leading  of  Stmbo  impoito.  But  NUbahf  hu  wdl  lemMkod, 
that  die  eKprariOD  vd/tovQ  l|t/ilrpovc  iCaiwrxiXiMv  irmv  would  not  even  be 

Creek,  aiid  he  piopmtt  to  read  ivHv  for  iritv;  tneening  that  the  laws  of 
the  Turdetanians  were  contained  in  six  thousand  verses,  or  inri.  Yet  Niebuhr 
refers  this  literature  of  the  Turdetanians  to  an  era  when  the  West,  as  he  says,  was 
rtill  subsisting  with  all  its  ori^Mnal  peculiarities, before  ii  Lxperienced  any  iniluence 
from  Asia.  And  was  there  ever  nich  a  time  ?  The  alphabet  of  the  Spaniards 
Was  Phoenician. 
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intermixed  with  the  Celtic.  These  however  eonetiiuted,  ae 
it  would  flppear^  no  fltnall  pftrt  of  the  natiTe  tribes  of  the 

Peninsula. 

The  Tiirduliand  Turdetani  were  situated  iu  part  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Baetis,  and  therefore  within  the  limits  of  the  pure 
Iberian  speech,  according  to  Humboldt's  deiuarcation.  Their 
cities  bore  Euskarian  and  not  Celtic  names.  To  the  north* 
ward  of  Turdetani  were  the  Vettones,  the  Oretani  and  Carpe* 
ianif  and  beyond  Mount  Oroepeda  the  Sedetant.  To  the  north- 
ward of  all  theae  waa  Celtib^na,  before  described. 

Paragfaph  2. — Of  the  Lusitanians, 

**  Lunitania,  says  Stmbo,  is  to  the  northward  of  the  Tagut, 
containing  the  greatest  of  the  Iberian  nations  who  resisted 
the  Romans  for  the  longest  time.  To  the  southward  it  is 
limited  by  the  Tagus^  to  the  west  and  north  by  the  ocean  ^ 
eastward  by  the  Garpetani,  Vcttones,  Vacc«l|  and  Cal- 
laici,  celebrated  nations.  Some  formerly  termed  them  Lusi* 
tanians.  The  Callaici  border  on  the  Aeturians  and  Iberians ; 
the  other  nations  on  the  Celtiberi."  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  tlie  Lusitanians,  who  had  Celtic  people  to  the  south 
and  north,  and  Celtiberians  for  then-  eastern  neighbours,  should 
have  partaken  in  the  nuermixture  of  Celtic  with  their  lan- 
guage, and  it  is  probable  that  at  one  time  the  Iberian  part  of 
the  Lusitanian  nation  was  under  the  dominion  of  Celts.  We 
cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  existence  of  so  many  places 
in  the  Lusitanian  territory  with  evidently  Celtic  names.  In 
the  lifit  of  Lusitanian  inland  towns  given  by  Ptolemy,  in  the 
fiiih  cluipter  of  his  second  book,  there  are  several  names  which 
are  undoubtedly  Celtic,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  their 
neighbours,  the  Callaici  and  Vettones.  Strabo  describes  the 
Lusitani  as  in  great  part  a  lawless^  predatory  people,  living 
like  banditti  in  mountainous  places,  accustomed  to  cut  off 
the  right  hand  of  their  prisoners.  He  says  that  they  were  ad- 
dicted to  sacrifices,  and  accustomed  to  prophesy  from  the 
entrails  of  the  victim,  without  cutting  them  out.* 

•  Sttia>.221.£d.O«aii. 
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Par^^h  3. — ^Nations  in  the  Northern  Puts  of  Bpaio,  in  the 

Basque  Prorinces. 

To  the  northward  of  the  Geltiberi  and  the  Verones  who 
were  a  Celtic  tribe,  were  the  Oantabri  Oonisci.  The  Ve- 
rones were  immediately  on  the  Ebro.  To  the  northward  of 
that  river  were  the  Autrigones,  the  Vaiduli,  and  the  Vas- 
cones,  in  the  countries  now  termed  Biscay  and  Navarre. 
The  Cantabn  occupied  a  part  of  Asturia :  they  were,  as 
M.  de  Humboldt  has  observed,  separated  from  Biscay  by  the  » 
coimtiy  of  the  Autrigones.  In  their  territory  were  several 
Celtic  towns  •  they  were  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  pure 
Easkarian  speech.  The  Vascones  and  Varduli  occupied 
the  modem  Guipascoa  and  Navarre :  the  name  of  the  former  is 
still  preserved  m  Biscay,  and  in  the  appellation  of  Basques, 
^nven  to  the  people  who  speak  the  Euskarian  language.  For 
the  discrimination  of  these  tribes  we  have  a  better  source  of 
information  than  we  can  expect  to  derive  from  the  writings 
of  ancient  authors^  viz.  an  inquiry  into  the  dialects  of  the 
people  who  have  preserved  their  ancient  language  in  the 
mountainous  countries  bordering  on  the  Pyrenees. 

There  are,  according  to  some  writers,  four,  according  to 
others,  six  dialects  of  the  Euskuiiuii  language.  1.  The  Bis- 
cayan  or  Biscaina,  vvliicli  has  been  termed  the  Cantabrian,  but 
is  more  properly  the  Autrigouian.  This  is  the  most  westerly 
dialect:  it  is  spoken  moat  purely  about  Bilbao,  Ordunna, 
aod  Aduna.  2.  The  Guipuscoan,  or  Yard  ulic  dialect,  spoken 
in  Ghiipuscoa,  the  country  of  the  old  Varduli.  3.  The  dialect 
of  Upper  Navarre  and  Alave,  which  some  consider  as  two 
dialects :  it  may  be  termed  the  Vasconian.  4.  The  French 
Basque,  including  the  dialects  spoken  in  the  districts  of 
Labourd  and  Soule :  this  prevails  at  St  Jean  de  Luz. 
Some  reckon  the  Labourdin  and  the  Souietni  as  distinct  dia- 
lects, and  as  Soule  is  situated  in  Gascony,  term  the  idiom  of 
that  district  the  Gasconian.  If  we  consider  these  subordinate 
dialects  as  distinct,  we  shall  then  find  six  or  seven  varieties 
of  the  Euskarian  language.  All  the  varieties  of  the  fourth, 
or  Basque  dialect,  belong  to  tribes  descended,  as  it  would 
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appear^  horn  the  Aquitani.  The  three  former  belong  peiimps 
severally  to  the  Antngonefi^  Varduli,  and  Vaaeones  of  ancient 
authors. 

Th.it  thfi  Euskaiiaii  laiiouajje  should  extend  so  far  in  (iaul 
is  liu  matter  of  surprise.  The  Guroane,  as  we  learn  from 
Caesar,  was  the  boundary  of  Aquitania  and  Gallic  Celtica. 
We  are  informed  by  Strabo  that  Augustus  added  to  the 
province  of  Aquitaine  ten  tribes  between  the  Garonne  and 
the  Lmre^  which  were  probably  Celtic  Ganle.  Theee  tribes 
became  Aqnitanians  in  a  political^  not  in  an  ethnographical  . 
*  ftense.  The  real  Aquitani,  as  Strabo  expressly  dechureSy  were 
▼ery  different^  both  in  language  and  in  physical  characters, 
from  the  Gauls ,  and  in  both  these  respects  resembled  the 
Iberi.*  Huiiii)ul(it'B  researches  confirm  this  statement.  He  has 
shown  that  nearly  all  the  names  in  Aquitania  proper  are  Euska- 
fian;  that  many  have  plain  significations  in  that  language, 
and  the  usual  Euskarian  terminations.  The  instances  which 
appear  to  the  contrary  are  all  explained  by  historical  facts. 
Lugdunun  was  built  by  the  Conven»»  a  mixed  assemblage 
from  different  tribes^  who  had  formed  the  army  of  Sertorius. 
On  comparing  with  the  Aquttantan  names  those  which  were 
immediately  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Garonne,  a  strikine: 
(liiieieiice  is  HiiUiediately  perceived.  The  characteristic  ter- 
minations of  Celtic  towns  and  tribes  occur  in  the  domniion  of 
eveiy  tribe,  and  the  traces  of  the  Euskarian  speech  imme- 
diately disappear. 


Sbction  VI. —  Traces  of  the  Euskaldunes  in  CountrUs 
beyond  the  Boundaries  of  Spain  and  Aquitaine. 

The  great  body  of  the  Iberian  race,  as  it  existed  at  the  era 
of  the  Roman  conquest  in  Spain,  was  comprehended  in  that 
country  and  in  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Aquitaine^  where 
the  Basque  language  is  still  spoken.  A  few  scattered  branches 
of  the  same  stock  may  be  obscurely  discerned  in  periods  of 
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mote  antiquity  in  conntries  «l  m  diitance  fioni  fipauiy  and 
theinvestigatKm  of  tbete  tracea  may  throw  tight  on  the  aaily 
history  of  the  Eaakaldnnee.  It  cannot  be  determined  wiUi 
certainty  whether  these  remains  are  the  vestiges  of  the  first 

iiiit;iiitory  progress  of  the  lli<  imn  people,  sup|)08ing  them  to 
have  proceeded  oriiriually  f  rom  ihe  Kasst  thronirh  the  South  of 
Enropt  ;itid  to  have  left  tribes  separated  irom  the  great  mass 
of  their  population  behind  them  on  their  way,  or  coloniea 
which  proceeded  at  a  later  period  firoin  Spain.  The  former 
.  soppo«itioii  ie  the  moat  probable:  tbaie  ia  at  levt  nothing 
which  can  lead  na  to  ach»pt  the  alttmative^  or  to  eondade 
that  the  tribes  of  this  rica  who  inhabited  at  an  early  period 
Ligtiria,  and  probably  made  their  way  through  Italy  into  the 
island  of  Sicily,  came  originally  from  Sj  am. 

Tilt-  (  ;i]  !y  Greelv  u  riters,  under  the  term  Iberia,  compre- 
headed  tiie  coast  of  tlic  Mediterranean  to  the  westward  of 
the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  but  it  is  uncertain  what  limitations  were 
ascribed  by  them  to  the  tracts  which  they  so  designated. 
Hevodotoa  says  that  the  Pboeaanay  in  their  early  voyagesy  ex- 
plored the  Adriatieand  the  Tynbene  seas,  IberiaandTartessas. 

In  the  Periplna  of  Scylax,  which  Niebobr  supposes  to 
have  been  compiled  from  the  nautical  records  of  ancient 
voyagers  in  a  very  early  period,  the  Iberi  are  iiiLi.LiuiicJ  as 
inh:ii)iting  the  coast  of  Gaul  as  liir  eastward  as  the  moutli  of 
the  Rhone,  hamlets  of  the  Iberi  being  luterMpersed  amoug 
those  of  the  Ligurian^.  *  From  the  Rhone  to  the  Amns,  or 
Amo,  was  Lignria.  There  no  vestige  of  any  ligorian  people 
westward  of  the  Rhone,  and  it  would  tberefoie  appear  pro* 
bable  that  the  country  from  which  it  was  traditionally  reported 
that  the  Iberi  weie  expelled  by  the  Ugniians,  most  hwwe  been 
to  the  eastward  of  that  river.  We  can,  on  this  supposition, 
more  easily  understand  how  this  relation  is  connected  with 
the  story  which  h>Uuvvs  it,  purporting  that  tlie  people  driven 
out  by  the  Ligurians  sought  refuge  ia  Sicdy,  whither  they 
probably  must  have  made  their  way  through  Italy.  The 
fact  that  the  Iberians  were  among  the  most  andent  inhabit- 

Scjl.  Cnzyaod.  PeiipL  2,  UucUou.  1. 
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ante  of  Skily  is  lo  important  a  featnre  In  the  biatoiy  of  tliat 
people,  that  I  ahall  adduce  at  eome  length  the  attthorittee  hj 

which  it  is  supported. 

Thiicydides  cuiiimences  his  narrative  of  the  war  of  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily  with  a  particular  account  of  that  island, 
aad  of  the  races  of  people  who  inhabited  it.  He  says,  "  it 
was  thus  peopled  originailyy  and  contains  altogether  the 
Ibllowhig  faces.  The  Cjfclopee  and  LattiygoneB  aie  sBtd  to 
hafe  been  the  first  inhabitants  in  some  parts  of  the  conatiy ; 
oonceming  whom  I  haTe  nothing  to  say,  either  as  to  their 
net  or  whence  they  came,  or  whither  ihey  hate  gone; 
suffice  the  poetical  stories  which  arc  reported  of  thenij  and 
the  notions  in  any  way  attainable,  TheSicani  appear  to  have 
been  the  next  settlers  after  the  aforesaid;  they  were  as  them- 
selves Deport  still  more  anctent,  since  they  term  themselves 
indigenous ;  but  as  it  is  ascertained  to  be  true,— 4^c  2c  I  ^6eca 
dlpf#Kmu^-*-they  weie  Iberes  or  Ibeiians:  having  been  expelled 
from  the  river  Sicanns^  in  Iberia,  by  the  Ligarians,  from 
them  the  island  was  named  Sicama,  which  had  pre* 
viously  been  called  Trinacria.  They  still  continue,"  he  adds, 
**  to  inhabit  the  western  parts  of  Sicily/**  It  appears  from 
what  follows  that  the  Sicani  possessed  the  whole  island  before 
the  arrival  of  later  colonists^  for  Thucydides  goes  on  to  relate 
that  the  Trojan  reAigees,  who  reached  Sicily,  settled  in  their 
Gonntry,  and  mizing  with  than,  formed  the  Elymi,  wheee 
towns  were  Eryx  and  Egesta.  Afterwaids  the  Sicnli  came 
Jfom  Italy  in  great  numbers^  and  having  conquered  the 
Sicani,  drove  them  to  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the 
island,  and  gained  possession  of  the  best  parts  of  it.  This 
happened  about  three  hundred  years  before  the  arrival  of 
Greek  colonies  in  Sicily,  -f* 

Diouysius  of  Halicamassus  has  given  nearly  the  same 
account.  It  appears  that  Philistus,  the  Syracusan  historian^ 
who  is  cited  by  Diodorus,  agreed  with  Thucydides  j:  hi 
declaring  that  the  Sicani  were  an  Iberian  race. 

*  Thocyd.  Ub.  vL  e»  8. 

X  StralMna  Ocog.  lib.  vL  p.  37#. 
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Strabo*  faUy  eorroboiatoB  IIm  ftetmnit  that  the  old 

ifihabitatits  of  Sicily  were  an  Iberian  lace.  This  geo- 
giajiher  cites  at  length  the  historical  account  ot  the  island 
given  by  Ephorus.  Hefbre  the  foundation  of  the  Citm^k 
colonies  Sicily,  according  to  Ephorus,  was  inhabited  by 
barbanans,  whose  omatty  prevented  all  intercourse  with 
ibwignetmi  At  the  eia  of  the  ibandatioii  of  Qfncnm 
several  tribes  of  berfaeriana  inhabited  the  tnterior,  amoiig 
whom  were  Sioeliy  SioaDi,  aod  Hoigelest  ta  well  as  Iberianiy 
whom  Ephonie  reported,  says  Strabo,  to  have  been  the 
tirfit  barbarians  who  colom/.cd  Sicily."  The  city  of  Mor^n- 
tiuui,  destroyed  in  tlie  time  of  Stiabu,  v^a^,  as  he  says, 
probably  inhabited  by  the  Morgetes.  Diodorus  terms  this 
city  Maigantia;  ^  and  from  this  name,  compared  with  that  of 
Margisy  an  aneieiit  town  in  Spain,  M.  de  HaMboldt  coocledea 
the  Morgetes  to  haive  been  Jikewiee  iberiaae* 

It  aeema  from  thcee  neeounts  that  the  island  of  Sicily  was 
inhabited  in  very  anetent  timea  by  people  of  the  tame  raee  aa 
the  Iberi  ol"  Spiun,  who  were  likewise,  as  we  shall  find,  among 
the  earliest  occupants  of  Sardinia  and  Coi^ica.  Whether 
they  reached  Sioily  from  Gaul  or  Spain,  or  ouide  their  way 
to  tliese  countries  from  Sicily,  ia  unoartain. 

Fr^t  reckoned  the  Sicani  amoi^  the  most  ancient  inhabit 
tents  of  Italy;  and  this  oonjeetnse  derives  piohabdity  from 
the  iact  obwrved  by  M.  de  HnmboMt,  theft  several  names 
whieh  have  tlie  stmotore  of  Boakarian  words  and  are  de*> 
scriptive  in  the  Euskarian  speech,  are  appropriated  to  towns 
and  districts  in  various  parts  of  Italy-t 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  xiv.  c  "ifl  De  Humboldt,  p.  iNs  p»  1S8.  NkMtf,  BoOL 
Geschichte.  i  .  110.    Mannert,  i  447,  44H. 

t  Iria  is  the  Euikari&n  word  fur  town  :  aod  Iria  Fiavia  is  the  name  ot  a  town  in 
the  Callaiei.  So  Iri»  ia  Taurinis  on  the  fomticr  of  Italy.  Hence  also  Urium 
In  die  TMiIlan,  md  Uris  in  ApoUft.  Aianm  s  ntf  Afdnct  BuftiiiaD 
opillM,  WM  an  irind  lom  MV  Aalinm.  AilsoeHmin  liwiBi«iflr«f  Idguls. 
Btfta,  MaiUsii,  BiturgH  Cmu^Is,  CoNmi^  Bl^dlun,  CM,  md  Aumm, 
an,  Mcording  to  M.  De  Himibold^  clearly  Iltttian  names.  See  his  Unter. 
sudiungen.'*  That  there  was  some  connexion  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  aneknt 
Italic  nations,  would  appear  from  the  fart  obserred  by  Oesetiius,  in  hin  lute 
admirable  work  (m  Plumician  Inscriptions,  that  the  chan^cters  n^il  m  Spain, and 
termed  commonly  t  eltibcrian,  axe  nearly  allied  to  the  old  Italic  alphabet*.  They 
approach  most  nearly  to  the  Oscan.  This  might  seem  a  coiilirwauoo  of 
H.  de  flamboidt**  opinten,  wlio  darim  die  name  ef  Oiean  flMn  die  IlNriaii 
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Saidinia  and  Corsica  wm  likewue  inhabited  hj  people 
wKo  were  partly  of  Iberian  descent. 

Pliny  enumerates  three  tribes  as  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  Sard  una  :  lie  terms  them  Ilienscs,  Balari,  :incl  Corsi.  The 
Iliensfs  of  Pliuy  were  termed  by  Strabo  lolaenses.  A  myth 
respecting  their  origin  reported  them  to  have  descended 
from  the  sons  of  Hercules,  who  came  to  the  ibland  under 
lolaus.  The  barbarous  inhabitants  whom  they  found  there, 
and  among  whom  they  took  up  their  abode,  were,  accotdingto 
Stiabo,  Btraseans.  Several  other  writera  mention  the  Ilienaes 
or  lolaenses,  as  Diodoms,  Aristotle,  and  Pansanias,  and 
they  are  represented  l)v  some  as  Trojans,  by  others  as  Greeks. 
From  Strabo,  how  (j  \  .  r,  we  learn  that  they  were  barbarous  in- 
habitants of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  island,  who  dwelt 
iu  caves,  and  scarcely  cultivated  the  ground*  but  supported 
themselves  by  predatory  attacks  upon  their  more  industrious 
neighbours,  and  chiefly  upon  the  people  of  the  opposite  coast 
of  Pisa.  Strabo  terms  them  Diagebres.  He  says  tlwt  there 
were  four  tribes  of  those  mountaineers  ni  Sardinia,  the  T^niti, 
Sossinati,  Balari,  and  Aconites.  Pausanias,  who  has  given  a 
lonti^and  detailed  account  of  Sardinia,  terms  the  inhabitants  of 
tlie  mountainous  parts  ni  general  Balari.  He  says  that  after 
the  Carthaginians  had  conquered  the  island,  the  higher  dis- 
tricts in  the  interior  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Balari* 
They  were  descended  firom  a  mixture  of  Iberians  and  Libyans. 
The  first  city  that  was  founded  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  was 
Nora,  which  was  built  by  Iberians.  *  Solinus  confirms  this 
account,  which  represents  the  early  population  of  Sardinia  to 
have  been  partly  Libyan  and  partly  of  Iberiau  origin.+ 

Euskl.  Bat  w«  ihiU  hereafter  show  that  the  Oscans  were  of  a  wy  different  stock. 
Their  characters  were  but  a  slight  modification  of  the  Etruscan.    Between  the 
Etruscans,  who  were  a  txading  people,  and  the  Bmtic  Spaoiardt,  il  is  UkAj 
that  intercourse  ex  i ^ t  ed . 
*  Pausan,  in  Phodci«,  10. 

•f  The  Phnmidwia,  however,  eokmind  SudiBfai  mt  an  euly  period,  end  it  was 
aftcnraide  eonqiieied  and  held  ia  enbjeetion  by  the  Gerthaginiam,  UU  §m 
Ponie  WW.  They  huHt  the  towns  of  Calaile,  Siddii,  *oA  CeiftUs.-^Paimi^  (10. 
17.— Piodor.  4. 29.  S.  16,  IS,  24)  Polybius  (i.  79.)  Cicero  expictdy  declatei,that 
the  Satdiniaos  in  his  time  were  considered  &s  in  gioftt  pwrk  Carthaginians,  (Ciceio 
pro  Scauro,  c.  14,  18.)  See  Gesenius  Script.  Ling.  Phoen.  Mon.  p.  154.  A  Phcs* 
nician  or  rather  Punic  inscripuun  io  Sardinia  has  been  illustrated  by  Gesenius. 
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The  popvlalkm  of  Conuca^  called  by  IKm  QtntkB  CyniM»  is 
said  likewise  by  aodeot  writers  to  have  been  ia  pan  Iberian 
and  partly  libyan*  Euatathinsi  in  his  connDeatary  en  Dio- 
nyaius,  says,  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Corsica 

were  Iberians.*  Isidore  and  Servius  say  that  it  was  f>eople«i 
by  Ligurians,  but  Pausanias  (l«  i  ives  iia  {jiimitive  iiihabiLtnts 
from  Lybia.  The  tunner  account  is  confirmed  by  the 
pbilosc^her  Seneca,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  Spain,  and 
vrn^  banislied  to  the  Isle  of  Corsica.  He  remarked  that  the 
Corsicans  rasembled  the  Cantabri  in  Spain  in  their  dieas^  and 
retained  some  relics  of  their  old  Iberian  language,  alUiOQgh 
the  idand  was  mneh  frequented  by  liguians  and  Greeks. 


SjWiTiON  VII. — Observations  on  the  Orhfln  of  ike  CMe  and 

/dsHati  Ink&bitmmU  of  tSpaim. 

It  has  been  a  generd  opinioQ  that  the  Iberians  wete  the 
aborigfnal  inhabitants  of  the  entire  Spanish  penhwnlay  and 

that  the  Celtic  tribes,  who  occupied  some  parts  of  it,  were 
invaders  from  tlie  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  who  forced  ilieir 
way  among  the  earlier  and  less  warlike  inhabitants,  and 
gabled  possession  of  some  provinces.  Against  this  opinion 
strong  doubts  have  been  raised. 

That  the  Celti  were  invaders  of  Spain,  and  king  posterior 
to  the  Iberi,  and  that  these  were  the  aborigines,  was  the 
general  persuasion  of  ancient  writers.  Stmbo  mentions  the 
Celti  among  the  foreitrn  invaders,  who  gained  a  footing  in 
the  peninsula,  and  lie  speaks  of  the  Celtiberians,  as  having  been 
originally  Celts.  Appian  says  that  the  Celtae,  at  some  time 
or  another,  passing  over  the  Pyrenees  and  mising  their 
dwellings  with  the  Iberians,  acqniied  thence  the  name  of 
Celtiberi.t  Diodoms  seems  to  have  obtained  the  same  leport;:^ 
he  says  that  the  Iberians  and  Celts,  after  long  wars  abont  the 
possession  of  the  country,  at  length  made  peace  and  agreed  to 
inhabit  it  in  common,  and  their  races  becoming  intermixed, 

*  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  468. 

t  Appian.  Bell.  Hisp.  266. 

%  JModor.  BbUoth.  lib.  v.  c  300. 
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thft  name  of  Celtiberi  thence  origiiiated.   Lncen  has  alluded 
to  the  iame  traditiooy  as  likewke  Silioa  Ilalicoa.* 
It  has  been  obserred  by  Niebohr  and  by  M.  de  Hnmboldt, 

that  this  opinion,  though  prevalent  amonf  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  appears  rather  iu  have  been  taken  up  by  theiu  an  a 
probtible  way  of  accounlnji^  tur  the  existence  of  Celtic  people 
iu  Spam,  and  as  an  obvious  inference,  than  derived  from  any 
historical  traditkm.  No  reference  has  been  given  to  ancient 
anthority,  or  even  to  local  ttadttion,  for  soeh  an  event  as  the 
passage  of  Gauls  into  Spain*  la  the  recoided  histances  of 
Celtic  migrations  into  Italy»  Garmanyyaiid  the  East,  we  aie 
always  told  what  tribes  emigrated,  and  some  attempt  has  been 
made  to  affix  a  particular  period  to  such  events.  Jn  tlie 
instance  of  the  Celti  of  Spain,  no  intimation  of  time  has  been 
given.  We  wee  not  informed  from  what  part  of  Gaul  they 
emigrated,  or  at  what  conjuncture,  or  under  what  circum- 
stances. The  local  positions  in  which  the  Celtic  tribes  of 
Spain  were  fonnd^  have  hem  thought  to  weigh  stroi^y 
against  the  opinion  that  they  entered  the  country  as  con- 
querors. We  trace  them  wheve  we  should  rather  expect  to 
find  the  relics  of  a  primitive  population,  in  the  mountainous 
fastnesses  of  the  interior,  where  the  nature  of  the  country 
would  seem  likely  to  afford  them  a  retreat  secure  from  foreign 
invaderfiy  and  in  the  remote  extremities  of  the  peninsula* 
near  the  western  promontories^  which  would  naturally  be 
the  last  refuge  of  people  flying  from  more  powerful  ejoomies. 
Hie  results  of  M.  de  Humboldt's  researches  tend  to  support 
the  same  argument.  It  appears  to  have  been  proved  by  these 
researches  that  the  Celtic  people  had  been  at  one  time  more 
widely  spread,  that  thev  had  given  way  to  the  Ibenuiis,  through 
a  great  part  of  the  peuiusula,  where  they  had  left  no  other 
vestiges  of  their  existence,  than  the  names  of  places  or  of  tribes. 

OallMiiin  CdtB  mlMtDiw  noneB  Xbcrii.*' 
filhi  ItiUcM:— *<  At  PyrauBifkndom  inmniHft  montit 

Turbata 

DiTisos  C«ltu  Ut«  pwwpecUrt  Ibem.'* 

And, 

"  Ven^Ct  Celts  sociati  nomen  Iberis." 

Luc  4,  y.  S>ili\u  416 — 340.    Kitson,  p.  21 
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Throughout  Liisitania  and  the  iKjrth-vvestern  part  of  Spain, 
fortresses  bearing  Celtic  names  remained,  though  the  people 
were  Iberians.  These  tets  lead  i»  to  tlie  inference,  that  Celtic 
teibea  onee  occupied  a  gieai  part,  .namely  the  neitem  half  of 
the  penmsnla,  befoie  the  EiiRkaldiines  gained  poaaeaaioii  of  it 
and  while  the  latter  were  the  mhabitanta  of  BsBtica,  IVir- 
detaniaand  the  other  eastern  and  sottthem  provinces,  where 
the  Celts  appear  never  to  have  had  the  least  footing.  If,  then, 
we  follow  the  evidence  of  facts,  and  nt  lat  ts  alone,  we  should 
conclude  that  the  Celtae  were  the  oldest  inhabitarits  of  the 
west  and  the  Iberians  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Spain.  The 
question,  which  people  arrived  first  in  the  peninsula  is  thus 
stripped  of  its  chief  interest,  but  we  find  the  prevalent  ideas 
of  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  Iberian  people  reduced  on  this 
view  of  the  subject  within  much  narrower  limits.  It  is  &ir  to 
conclude  that  the  Euskaldunes  cannot  have  preceded  the 
Celts  by  many  ages,  since  otherwise  they  would  have 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  peiiin<=?iila,  which,  on  this 
hypothesis,  they  did  not.  JNow  the  arrival  of  the  Celts  is 
almost  an  historical  event,  since  we  trace  the  Celtic  race  irom 
the  East  by  philological  proofs. 

Whence  then  originated  the  Euskaldunes,  since  th^  also  are 
to  be  regarded  as  foreigners,  and  not  among  those  mces 
whom,  forwent  of  dir«ct  proof  to  the  contrary,  we  admit,  pend- 
ing the  discusssion,  to  liave  been  indigenous  ?   With  rea:ard 
to  this  question  we  have  hardly  grounds  for  a  probable  conjec- 
ture: all  that  reiiiams  to  us  for  the  early  history  of  the  Iberi- 
ans is,  that  people  of  that  race  once  inhabited  a  country  which 
afterwards  became  the  abode  of  the  Ligurians.  Thievery 
a&cient  tradition,  recorded  as  we  had  seen  by  many  writers, 
directs  us  to  the  confines  of  Gaul  and  Italy.   In  parts  of 
Italy  M.  de  Humboldt  has  traced  what  appear  to  be  vestiges  of 
the  Euskarian  language  in  the  names  of  ancient  towns.  As 
the  alphabet  used  in  early  times  in  difterent  parts  of  Spain,  and 
termed  perhaps  erroneously  Celtiberian,  is  allied,  as  Gesenius 
has  shown,  to  the  old  Oscau  and  Etruscan  letters,  we  seem  to 
find  ia  this  fact  another  connecting  link  between  ancient  Spain 
a^d  Italy,  and  that  country,  or  the  adjoining  and  southern  part 
of  Gaul,  presents  the  most  specious  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
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mother^land  of  the  Euskaldones.  But  we  shall  be  diwp- 
pointed  in  any  attempt  to  trace  the .  kindred  of  thie  race 
among  the  old  Italic  nations,  or  to  find  any  dialect  akin  to 
the  Euskariani  amoii^  the. known  languages  of  the  Italian 
tribes.* 

*  An  fauuimoaiitalile  diffienltj  oppoM,  at  it  hat  been  olMar?«d  hf  alntt  writer, 

die  sappOBition  newly  maintained,  that  the  Celu  preceded  the  Iberiani  in  iht  pn* 
iMton  of  t^ain.  Had  that  been  the  fact,  valiant  biaadi  of  hardy  Celtic  naountaineen 

could  never  have  been  expelled  from  the  fastne«se>*  of  the  Pyrenees  by  the  less 
warlike  IberiaDS.  Yet  this  whole  tract  of  mountains  was  occupied  solely  by  tribes 
of  the  pure  race  of  the  Euskakluties.  See  Diefenbach's  Versuch  einer  genealo- 
giiichen  G&>chidite  cier  Kclten.  Stuttgart|  1840. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


OP  TBI  OBLTIO  BAOB. 


SBcnoii  I. — General  Survmf, — Emienekm  of  the  Cettk 

Baee--Cdik  Dialeeie. 

Thb  Celtic  race,  termed  Celti,  or  Ksknit,  and  Galata»*  hy  the 
GreekSyand  by  Roman  writeraCeltaB  andGalH,  or  Gauls,  was  in 

former  ages  of  the  world  as  widely  spif^ad,  and  acted  as  con- 
spicuous a  ])art  on  thv  tlicatK*  of  the  Kuropejni  nations  as  the 
German  or  Teutonic  people  have  performed  in  later  timt^.  To 
that  race,  according  to  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  be- 
longed at  one  period  not  only  the  whole  country  reaching  in 
Qaul  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Chironne  to  the  Rhine, 
but  tikewise  many  other  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Of  Spain, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  they  appear  to  haTe  possessed  a  con- 
siderable part,  comprehending,  not  only  the  ccntial  provinces, 

•  Bf  moit  Ondc  wdtm  lh»  tmm  KcXrol  tad  TaXAraa,  wUA  mj  to  am- 
ddmd  m  corresponding  vitfi  llw  Oato  and  Chdli  t^La^  authors,  are  uaed  as  in* 
tflidiangeable.  Diodorus,  howefw,  attempted  to  distinguish  their  application.  H« 
says  that  the  KfXroI,  Celti,  were  properly  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  country 

abovp  ^rar«;ci]lc5  and  the  districts  near  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  thus  making  the 
linuts  ot  Celrica  Proper  nearly  those  ot  the  Roman  province.  This  wc  shall  sec  was 
the  opinion  of  some  geographers,  including  8trabo.  The  people  of  the  northern 
parts  of  OmiI  towards  the  Ocean  and  the  Uercynian  fomt,  and  the  ooontry 
latching  thence «aataraid,  towuds  Scythia^^'-^amnli^  eifMendj  tlie  maiStun 
ef  Qmamjf**  «•  eelled  fej  tlM  Giaile  <reXArw.*'-The  Beanaae,  Imrever^ 
inclnded  ell  dieM  netloM  under  die  laei  nene*  as  e  gtnenl  qppellntion."  Die* 
dome  means  the  name  of  Oalli  or  Oauk,  which  the  llomans  used  generally  for  all 
the  natives  of  OauL  It  is  plain  that  this  distinction  laid  down  by  Diodorus  is 
fonndedon  no  ethnographical  limitation.  All  that  we  learn  from  it,  ia die ectstnel 
local  application  of  the  name  Celti.  See  J)iod(»r.  bic  lib.  v,  cap.  32. 
VOL.  III.  S 
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batalsoextensifeterritories  in  both  of  the  western  coroeis  of  the 
peninsnlay  whete  a  population  either  wholly  or  partly  of  Celtic 
descent  remained  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  conquest.  The 

British  isles  are  irenerally  supposed  to  have  derived  their 
oriqfinal  po|)ul;itii)n  fioiii  the  Celts.  In  Italy,  at  ;ui  early 
period  ai  ter  the  building  of  Rome,  the  Celtae  dispossessed  the 
Etraacans  and  the  Umbrians  of  the  northern  parts  of  their 
respective  countries,  which  thenceforward  obtained  the  name  of 
Cisalpine  GauL  In  Qennany,  it  is  difficult  to  conjectnre  the 
extent  of  their  dominions.  HeWetia  and  the  Heicynian  forest 
are  said  to  ha^e  afforded  a  path  to  numerous  hordes  emigrat- 
ing from  Gaul  towards  the  north  and  the  east ;  and  Bohemia 
and  Bavaria  still  bear  names  which  they  derived  from  the 
tribes  of  Celtic  Boii,  who  loriaerly  inhabited  them.  From  Bo- 
hemia there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  bodies  of  the  Celtic 
race  almost  reached  the  banks  of  tlie  Vistula.  It  has  been 
dispttted,  whether  the  Cimhri  in  Denmark  were  of  the  Celtic  or 
German  family,  but  there  are  strong  grounds^  as  we  shall  findj 
for  belie?ing  them  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  former  race. 
The  countries  on  the  Danube,  Noricum  and  Pannonia  were 
the  seats  of  powerful  Celtic  communities.  Tlirace  was  long  in 
the  possession  of  the  Celtae,  Under  a  second  Brennus  they 
<oi lowed  the  footsteps  of  Xerxes  into  Greece,  and  like  the 
Persian  despot  attempted  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
Lastly,  Asia  Minor  was  long  under  their  sway :  from  the  high 
countries  in  the  inteiior,,  which  were  the  abode  of  a  Celtic 
populatiouythey  exacted  tribute  from  the  surrounding  states, 
after  dividing  them  by  lot  under  their  several  clans. 

Such  was  the  extension  of  the  Celtic  race,  before  their 
power  became  broken  m  then  contest  with  the  lloman  arms, 
whose  ascendency  prepared  them  for  a  hnal  subjugation  under 
the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Europe.  The  earlier  history  of  the 
Celtic  people  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  but  of  difficult  in- 
vestigation. Were  they  the  aborigmes  of  Gaul  or  of  Germany? 
According  to  all  the  testimony  of  history,  or  rather  of  ancient 
tradition  collected  by  the  writers  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
migrations  of  the  Gauls  were  always  Irum  wesi  to  east ;  the 
Celtic  nations  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  in  the  East 
were  supposed  to  have  been  colonies  from  Qaul,  and  the  Celts 
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have  been  considered  as  the  tmmemoriai  inhabitants  of  western 

Europe.  But  the  remains  of  the  Celtic  language  prove  them 
to  liiiv  u  been  a  branch  of  the  Indo-Euiupean  stock  ;  they  came 
therefore  from  the  East,  and  as  we  find  so  many  parts  of  Ger- 
mauy  overspread  by  them  ia  early  times,  whence  they  were 
afterwards  expelled  by  German  tribes,  a  strong  suspicion 
foices  itself  npononrmindsi  that  a  part  of  the  Celtic  popula- 
tion may  have  always  remained  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rhine, 
which  perhaps  received  accessions  from  tribes  of  the  same 
race  returning  in  a  later  age  from  Gktul.  The  Cimbri  appear 
to  have  remained  in  the  North  until  the  period  oi  their 
celebrated  expedition,  and  for  the  Boii  who  were  so  widely 
spread  in  Germany,  no  exact  position  or  primitive  seat  can  be 
discovered  among  the  proper  inhabitants  of  Gaul.* 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty,  whether  the 
west  of  £nrope  was  wholly  uninhabited  at  the  era  when  the 
GeltsB  first  occupied  it.  If,  as  it  is  probaUe,  they  preceded 
the  Teutonic  tribes  in  the  north  of  Germany,  they  must  have 
come,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  into  contact  with  the  Jotuns 
or  Finns,  whom  the  Teutonic  people  afterwards  found  in  pos- 
session of  Scandinavia.  Whether  the  same  people,  or  any 
other  race  foreign  to  the  Indo-European  £uniiy,  was  expelled 
from  Gaul  and  Britain  by  theCelts,  or  conquered  and  amalga^ 
mated  with  themselves,  are  as  yet  matters  of  conjecture ;  and 
the  only  resources  for  elucidatii^  such  an  inquiry  are  by  a 
compariscm  of  the  vocabularies  of  the  Celtic  dialects  with 
those  of  the  Finnish  and  Lapponic  nations. -f* 

Paragraph  2.— 

Of  the  lanerLKL^e  of  the  ancient  Celts  there  exists  no  on- 

doubted  relic  uii  the  continent  of  Europe,  except  the  numerous 

•  From  the  name  of  their  leader  Boiorix,  we  uiight  conjecture  the  Cirabri  to 
1m  beMt  connected  wididuBdlL  Boieiix  Mans  to  mem  npiemeefverdie  Boii 
UauMtt  nppoMi  the  of^faiil  Mtt  of  4ie  Boii  to  httve  boon  in  FiiHionia,— 
MtKumCa  Oeognphio  4er  Griedieri  and  R8aMr. 

t  By  Amdt  and  Mine  other  writen,  It  hai  been  enpposed  thet  the  Celtse  aw  in 
part  a  Finnish  race.  Theie  U  no  lesemblancc  whatever  in  the  grammatical  struc- 
ture of  their  respective  languages,  and  I  believe  that  the  Tocabiilazies  will  be 
found  to  coQteia  verjr  few  common  or  aimlogoitt  woid«. 
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words  preserved  in  topographical  names.  It  i»,  indeed,  not 
ittproboble  that  the  dialect  of  the  BvetonB  may  be,  in  part, 
a  lelic  of  the  idiom  of  the  Armorican  Oaola,  but  there  ig  a 

degree  of  uncertainty  connected  with  that  supposition  which 
prevents  our  jissuming  it  as  a  matter  of  lact.    We  have  in- 
deed reust)n  to  Ix  liove,  that  the  native  language  continued  to 
be  spoken  in  some  parts  of  Gaul  nearly  to  tlie  end  of  the 
Roman  domination,  but  we  arc  not  sure  that  this  was  the  case 
in  Britanny.   On  the  other  hand,  there  is  historical  evidence 
that  Armorica  leceiTed  a  colony  from  Britain  about  the  period 
of  the  Saxon  invasion  of  this  island.  By  the  older  historians 
of  France,*  the  Bretons  are  described  as  a  particular  and  dis* 
tinct  people,  under  the  name  of  Hritauni  :  they  claimed  a 
descent  Ironi  tlie  insular  Britons.    It  cannot  be  proved  that 
the  Celtic  language  had  not  entirely  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  the 
districts  which  tbey  occupied^  and  that  the  dialect  which  hafi 
long  prevailed  there  was  not  introduced  anew,  on  the  arrival 
of  this  colony.   It  is,  thereforei  in  the  British  isles  that  we 
must  look  for  the  genuine  remains  of  the  Celtic  language, 
preserved  by  an  unbroken  succession  horn  early  times.   In  the 
British  isles  we  have  two  extant  languages,  handed  down  from 
theearliest  ages,  each  possessing  a  peculiar  literature;  these  are 
the  respective  Iwno  nages  of  Britain  and  of  Ireland.  Under  each 
of  these  divisions  we  may  class  three  cognate  dialects — the 
Welsh,  the  Cornish,  and  the  Armorican  belong  to  the  former ; 
— ^the  Irish,  the  Manx,  and  the  Scottish  Giaelic,  which  last  is 
supposed  to  have  been  spread  from  Ireland  into  Scotland  some 
centuries  afler  the  Christian  era,  belong  to  the  second  division. 
The  Irish  and  British  languages  cannot  with  propriety  be 
termed  dialects  of  one  speech,  since  each  is  unintelligible 
to  persons  who  have  learnt  only  the  other.     They  are  sister 
languages,  and  perhaps  resemble  each  other  as  nearly  as  the 
English  and  German  :  but  the  diiference  between  them  is  hr 
toogreat  and  too  fundamentally  interwoven  with  their  gramma- 
tical structure,  to  have  arisen  since  the  era  of  the  Roman  eon- 
quest  of  Gaul.  That  either  of  these  languages  is  a  cognate 
dialect  vrith  that  ofthe  old  Celtic  Gauls,  is  an  assertion  which 
requires  proof,  and  perhaps  such  proof  may  be  furnished,  but 
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it  is  evident  that  this  chaiacter  can  belong  to  only  one  of  the 
two  languages.  Both  however  elatm  it  There  ie  a  hoet  of 
writers  who  take  it  ibr  eertain  that  the  Celtie  idiom  is  preserved 

in  or  represented  by  tlie  Britisli  or  Welsh  language,  and  there 
are  fully  as  many  who  advance  ihe  same  claim  in  t,L\  ur  >f 
the  Erse  or  Graelic.  Whatever  conclusion  may  be  adopted  as 
to  the  question  agitated  between  theee  partieiy  it  will  be 
found  to  involve  conseqnenoet  which  aie  vety  important  in 
their  bearings  on  the  history  of  the  western  nations  of  Eorope. 
We  cannot  therefore  proceed  in  the  ethnology  of  the  Celtic 
race  without  diseossing  it  But,  in  the  finrt  place,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  some  subordinate  inq\iiries 
which  connect  th*  msi  ivc.^  with  this  controversy,  and  of  some 
results  which  follow  the  admissiuu  oi  either  of  the  two  sup- 
positions. 

If  we  conclade  that  the  Erae  or  Gaelic  is  to  be  considmd 
as  the  true  descendant  and  representative  of  the  Celtic^  or  of 
the  idiom  of  the  people  of  Qallia  Celticay  who  then  were  the 
Britons  ?  They  were  not  originaUy  a  colony  of  Celtic  Oanla. 

Whence  came  they*  and  with  what  people  on  the  continent 
were  they  connected  ?  Again,  who  were  the  lielgae,  the  people 
of  northern  Gaul,  who,  according  to  Cfesar,  had  a  language 
of  their  own,  ditierent  from  the  Celtic  i  These  and  other 
inquiries  have  received  different  replies  from  wtitersy  who 
maintain  the  same  hypothesis  as  to  the  Celtic  language,  and 
agree  in  identifying  it  with  the  Erse. 

With  respect  to  the  Belgee,  many  English  writers  have 
adopted  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pinkerton,  which  they  maintain 
on  the  authority  of  a  well-knuwu  [uissage  in  Citsar's  Com- 
mentaries. Thev  consider  the  Beljia^  to  have  been  a  Ten- 
tonic  or  German  race,  and  altogether  nepamte  from  the 
Celtic  stock|  and  suppose  that  a  German  dialect  was  prevalent 
through  the  north  of  Uaul  and  even  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Britain,  which  the  Belgn  from  the  <^»posite  shore  had  in  some 
places  colonised  before  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans. 
The  Britons  are  imagined  hy  these  writers  to  have  emi- 
grat  (i,  not  from  Gaul,  with  the  inhabitants  of  which  tliey 
had  no  niiiuediate  connexion,  but  from  Denmark  or  the  north 
of  Germany.   The  pincipal  argument  adduced  in  proof  i&  the 
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national  designatkm  of  the  WeUb  people^  who  call  themselves 
Cymru  or  Cymrii  a  name  reflembling  that  of  theancientCimbri. 

Other  writers,  principally  in  Oeiimuiy  and  Fiance,  holding 
the  same  opinion  as  to  the  Celtic  tankage  and  its  relation  to 

the  Erse,  suppose  that  the  Welsh  or  Britons  were  descendants 
of  the  Belgae.  The  proofs  on  which  they  ground  this  supposi- 
tion are  not  so  obvious  or  so  much  upon  the  surface,  as  the 
arguments  adduced  by  Pinkerton  and  bis  ibllowers.  I  shall 
takeoocaaion  to  ez];^n,  and  shall  endeavour  to  estimate  them. 
The  opinion  to  which  I  now  admt  wasfiiat  advaneed,  aa  I  be- 
lieve, by  SoUoetsar,  the  learned  historian  of  the  north.  It  waa 
adopted  by  Oatteier  and  in  part  by  the  authors  of  the  Bfitfaiio 
dates,  and  has  been  set  forth  more  fully  by  M.  Thierry  in 
hisleariK  ii  work  entitled  "  llistoire  des  Gauluis.  '  Lastly,  it 
has  received  the  countenance  of  two  writers  whose  authority 
cannot  be  lightly  regarded,  namely,  the  modern  historians  of 
Rome,  Niebuhr  and  Dr.  Arnold. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  mnst  take  np  for  a  moment  the  sup- 
position that  the  Welsh  Britons  were  a  colony  cf  the  Celtic 
Gauls,  and  that  the  Welsh  language  represents  the  idiom  of 
the  ancient  Celts.  We  shall  find  that  this,  if  once  admitted, 
accounts  for  niajiy  iacts  in  ancient  history  which  are  other- 
wise very  difficult  to  explain. 

It  has  been  a  very  old  and  until  lately  a  very  general 
opinion,  that  the  ancient  Britons  were  a  Celtic  people  and  a 
colony  from  Celtic  Gaul.  Both  nationa  were  governed  by  the 
same  druidical  prieaihood.  The  Belgm  indeed  appear  like- 
wise to  have  been  subject  to  the  Druids,  but  the  principal 
domain  of  that  celebrated  hierarchy  in  Gaul  was  the  Celtic 
part  of  it.  Many  other  historical  facts  are  easily  undcr>food 
on  tile  supposition  of  a  neiir  relatiunsliip  between  the  En  tons 
and  the  Celts,  which  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  a  ditierent 
opinion.  But  I  am  not  at  present  advocating  the  truth  of 
this  suppoettton«  I  am  only  stating  it  as  a  subject  which  must 
be  discussed.* 

*  I  hmt  tliat  Mine  of  my  readcn  may  think  this  discussion  needless ;  they  may 
pecbap*  notbe  ftwmw  duU  s  oodttary  opinion  hM  bem  mointalned ;  but  those  who 
«te  aoquabted  with  what  haa  been  wflttcn  by  continental  wtiten  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  know  tbatiheopinion  of  SdiloeHcf  and  Thleny  la  alnuMt  nnivenany 
lecaiTed  both  in  Ocnnany  and  in  Fianee. 
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We  must  further  observe  that  those  who  look  upon  ilie 
Britons  as  nearly  related  to  the  Qauls,  and  consider  the 
Welsh  language  as  the  modem  repraaentative  of  the  Celtic, 
gjeoerally  suppose  the  BelgiB  to  hove  heen  another  branch  of 
the  same  stoek,  and  not  a  people  of  an  entirely^different  fiunily, 
namely  Germans.  Some  have  thought  it  probable  that 
the  Belgic  language  was  analogous  to  that  of  the  ancient  Irish, 
and  they  appeal  for  proof  to  an  old  tradition,  wliu  li  derives 
the  population  of  Ireland  in  part  from  a  colony  termed  by  the 
national  Irish  poems  Fir  Bolg  or  Viri  Belg»*  Others,  per- 
suaded that  the  Belgic  langnage  waa  not  so  remote  from  the 
Celtic  as  is  the  Irish  from  the  WelsK  conclude  that  the 
idioms  of  both  nations  were  dialects  related  to  each  other,  as 
are  the  Welsh  to  the  Cornish  or  to  the  Armorican. 

It  would  be  a  long  and  fruitless  task  to  discuss  all  the 
passages  of  ancient  writers  and  the  other  arguments,  by  an 
appeal  to  which  the  advocates  of  each  of  these  several  opinions 
have  endeayoured  to  support  their  favourite  notions.  The  prin- 
cipal hope  that  I  entertain  of  being  enabled  to  throw  a  ray  of 
light  on  this  portion  of  European  ethnography  is  by  adopt- 
ing a  different  method,  and  one  which  has  not  been  pursued 
to  any  considerable  extent  in  relation  to  the  history  of  the 
Celts.  I  shall  endeavour  to  proceed  on  the  same  path  which  has 
been  followed  with  remark:il)le  success  by  the  learned  Baron 
W.  von  Humboldt)  in  his  inquiries  respecUug  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Spain.  But  in  order  to  render  obvious  and 
available  to  my  purpose  the  evidence  that  may  be  collected 
on  this  ground^  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  previous  survey 
of  the  principal  divisions  of  Gaul,  and  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  Celtic  tribes  spread  through  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

SiCTzoN  Ih^EarHeat  Accounts  of  the  Celtic  Naiione, — 

Original  Celtica  of  the  Greeks — of  its  earlier  Inhabit' 
ants,  the  Ligurians. 

The  southern  coast  of  Gaul  was  long  known  to  the  Greeks, 
before  any  notice  was  obtained  of  its  Celtic  inhabitants.  It 
was  then  the  country  of  the  Iberians  and  Ligurians,  or  of  a 
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mixed  population  desoeDded  from  both  these  races.  In  the 
Periplag  of  Scylaz  we  find  the  obaenrationy  ''After  the 
Iberians,  that  k  in  proceedrngeastward,  aacoeed  the  Ligurians 
and  Iberians,  interspersed  or  mixed  as  far  as  the  Rhone/' 
that  is,  from  the  confines  of  Spain  to  the  Rhone.  *'  From  the 
river  Rhone  are  Ligurians,  \\'\\o  extend  as  far  as  the  Arno." 
This  is  perhaps  the  country  irom  which  the  Ligurians  are 
reported  to  have  expelled  the  Sicani,  who  were  an  Iberian 
race.*  The  country  abont  Marseillesy  before  the  Phocsean 
colony  was  founded  there^  is  said  to  have  been  a  part  of  Li- 
guria.  Thus  Bcymnus  Chins: — 

ip  Ty  AiyvoTiKy  M  ravrriv  tKTiaay 

frpo  iHq  fi^x^c  fife     2aXa/iivi  ytvo^rqi. 

Marcianus  Heracleota  introduces  the  same  lines,  after  men- 
tioning  the  colony  of  Marseilles,  founded  by  the  Phoc8ean8.t 
Even  Herodotus  described  the  country  about  Marseilles  as 

inhabited  by  Ligurians.  In  those  fabulous  times  to  which 
the  story  of  Hercules  and  his  expedition  to  the  Garden  of  tlie 
Hespendes  was  referred,  we  find  the  Ligurians  placed  by  tlie 
poetfiiu  the  sauie  region.  Between  Marseilles  and  the  Rhone, 
near  Aquae  Sextiae,  now  Aix,  Hercules  is  said  to  have  encoun- 
tered great  difficulties  in  his  march.  He  was  opposed  by  the 
Ligurians,  and  was  only  enabled  to  overcome  them  by  the  aid 
of  Jupiter,  who  rained  down- stones  from  heaven.  This  story 
is  told  variously  by  Pomponius  Mela  and  Eustathius.  It  is 
noticed  by  Strabo,  who  describes  the  spot  uhere  the  encounter 
took  place,  and  cites  a  passage  of^schylus  from  the  lost 
tragedy  of  Prometheus  Solutus  relating  to  it.  j: 

*  8cylax  Caryand.  Peripluii.  iludiyon,  loni.  i.  The  same  meaning  is  expr&>sed  in 
some  vers^  of  Avieuus: 

RhodMii— alveo, 
Ibm  tdlns,  atque  Ligyes  aqpeti 
LitasMamtar.'' 

i>  Maidan.  HeiMleoC.  Hndaon,  Utm,  i. 

exponens  itv  i  Cmmmo  ad  Heqpciidas,  in  hamc  loqni- 

tur  tententiam : 

i'l%tiQ  Si  Atyvwv  ti'c  dTay€ijTov  aT^iurui, 
ivV  oh  fidxiic*       oUOf  Koi  9^p6g  wtp  &v 
/lApufnf  ircvpwrai  yap  m  cai  CiX^  Xiruv, 
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Some  writers  have  supposed  the  Ligurians  themselves  to 
have  been  a  Celtic  pec )|»le,  but  we  find  no  decided  testimony 
to  that  effect  in  ancient  authors.  According  to  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  the  Ligurian^:  inhabited  many  parts  of  Italy, 
and  some  diatriots  of  Oaul ;  bat  it  was  aneertain  which  WM 
their  original  conntiy.*  Strabo  aaya  that  the  LignriaiiB  were  a 
distinct  nation  from  the  Celti,  tiioagh  they  resemUed  that 
taoe'of  people  in  their  manners.  In  describing  the  Alps,  he 
says,  "These  mountains  contain  many  iiaLious  who  ure  of" 
Celtic  origin,  except  tbe  Ligyes ;  the  latter  are  of  a  distinct 
race ;  though  diiienug  little  from  the  Celts  in  their  modes 
of  life." 

Hie  real  origin  and  national  relations  of  the  Ligurians  are 
entirely  unknown,  and  nothing  but  surmises  can  ever  be  pro- 
duced in  connexion  with  this  inquiry.  Artemidorus,  who  is 
followed  by  Eustathius,  derives  theirname  from  a  river Ligyros 

or  Ligys,  near  which  they  are  said  once  to  hwvi-  (Kvi  lt.  This 
story  appears  to  contain  an  allusion  to  the  Li^ti  ui  Loire,  but 
there  is  no  trace  indicating  that  the  Ligurians  ever  inhabited  the 
banks  of  that  river;  they  are  only  known  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Modern  writers  have  observed  the  resem- 
blance  of  their  name  to  that  of  Lhoegrwys,  by  which  the 
Welsh  of  old  designated  the  people  of  England,  as  they 
still  term  that  part  of  the  island  of  Britain  now  inhabited 
by  the  English  Lhoegyr.  The  coincidence  is  remarkable, 
but  iu  the  want  of  any  proof  of  relationship  between  the  Li- 
gurians and  the  Britous,t  it  is  impossible  to  draw  an  iuter- 
enoe  from  it. 

€ak£t»  9ulifiue  ^oOmq  Atydf  vrpartSv. 

Strabo,  lib.  iv.  p.  183. 

*  AMmidor.  apnd  Steplwni  KpHmn.'— Eoitadi.  8choL  «d  Pionyt.  Pexieg. 

t  WcUiantlionTeftr  to  aTriad  wbidi  daduMS  the  Lhoegwyr  flNnn  Gwa^gvjii, 
arOneony^btttuOaMOgne  is  a  modern  name,  and  Owasgwyn  only  a  manifest 
fomiption  of  it,  such  an  anachronism  only  serves  the  purpose  of  throwing  a  strong 
doubt  on  the  boaaced  anUquity  of  the  Tnado. 
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It  is  probable  tfidt  some  tribes  of  the  Ligurians  lived 

fui  tlier  towards  the  lun  1  h,  and  were  more  numerous  and  exten- 
sive beibre  the  Gaulish  mvasion  of  Italy,  since  it  appears^as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  remark,  that  armies  of  Ligurians  accom- 
panied the  first  expeditions  of  the  Gauls  into  the  Cisalpine, 
and  settled  among  the  tribes  of  that  people  in  the  oonntrtes 
on  the  Po. 

There  are  two  places  supposed  to  hare  Liguiian  names, 
which  hare  been  observed  as  affording  some  evidence  of  the 

Celtic  origin  of  that  people.  Bodincomagum,  was  a  Ligurian 
city  on  the  Po.  Ma^um  is  a  Celtic  termination.  But  the 
Ligurians  h;id  been  for  centuries  intermixed  with  Gauls  in  the 
Cisalpine  territory,  and  so  prevalent  a  designation  may  have 
been  bonowed  from  the  Celtic.  Pliny  says  that  the  river  Po 
was  termed  In  the  Ligurian  language  Bodencus,  which  meant 
bottomless.*  No  such  meaning  can  be  derived  from  any 
Celtic  dialect.  The  other  town  is  Eporasdia,  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy in  the  Salluvian  territory,  by Velleius  in  theVagiennian,t 
The  Vagienni  are  enumerated  by  Pliny  among  the  Ligurians.J 
Epor^fHiia  is,  as  we  shall  find  hereafter,  a  truly  Celtic  name. 

The  name  of  the  Ligurians  admits  an  easy  explanation  in 
the  Celtic  language.  It  may  have  been  derived  from  Lly- 
gwyr,  which  means  in  Welsh,  ''men  of  the  sea-coast"  But  if 
this  was  its  real  origin,  it  does  not  prove  that  the  people  were 
Celts,  since  the  designation  is  one  more  likely  to  have  been 
bestowed  upon  them  by  a  neighbouring  tribe  than  assumed 
by  themselves. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  coiiclude  with  any  degree  of  confi- 
dence that  the  Ligurians  were  a  people  allied  to  the  Celtic 
Gauls.  The  evidence  of  some  topographical  names  is  iu  Ikvour 
of  that  supposition,  but  this  evidence  is  mixed,  as  we  have 
shown,  with  much  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Phocaean  colony  at  Marseilles, 
the  Greeks  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  Celts,  as  inhabiting 
the  coimtry  in  the  interior,  behind  Liguria.    Scymnus  Chios 

•  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  suspicion  that  the  true  name  \vn9  Wovv/slos, 
Will  any  body  venture  hence  to  conjeatue  that  the  Ligurians  were  (iernians? 
f  VcUdw  Pfttoc  i.  15.  +  Pli.  H.  N.  iii.  cap.  5. 
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mentions  these  as  poaeeaaing  the  western  extremity  of  the 
world : — 

He  describes  them  as  ezercismg  hospitality  to  strangers 

and  celebrating  their  meetings  with  music,  which  they  cul- 
tivated diligeatly  oa  account  of  its  humaniziag  iniiuence  on 
maoneis, 

Aeeording  to  Posidonhis  and  other  ancient  writerB^f  the 
sonihem  districts  of  Gaul,  near  the  place  where  Narbo  was 

afterwards  built,  was  t  Ik  uutive  country  of  the  people  who  first 
received  the  designation  of  Cclti,  and  the  same  name  was 
afterwards  given  by  extension  to  the  tribes  who  dwelt  beyond 
them  towards  the  interior  of  Gaul.  After  the  voyage  of 
Pytheas,  the  Cheeks  had  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
coast  of  Gaut  and  of  the  British  islands,  hut  at  this  time  they 
had  never  heard  of  the  Rhine,  or  of  any  great  river  in  the  west, 
except  the  Danube.  The  Celti  of  Herodotus  were  the  in- 
habitants of  the  western  region  of  Europe,  where  the  naoie  of 
the  Pyrenees  was  already  known,  though  so  indeiiiiitely  that 
it  was  supposed  to  belong  to  a  city;^.  The  Greeks  understood 
the  Danube  to  flow  from  the  west,  and  they  therefore  con* 

*  ScymnuB  Chius  apud  Hudson. 

t  Strabori)  Oeog.  lib.  iv.  We  have  seen  above  that  Diodorus  adopted  exactly  the 
same  opinion.  His  primitive  Celtica  was  the  country  above  ManoUet  and  tba 
regions  lyins:  beyond  the  Alps  and  near  the  Pyrenees. 

X  There  may  have  been  siich  city,  and  some  verses  of  Avienus  appear,  as  M.  Zeuss 
lias  observed,  to  identify  it  with  IHibenri,  an  ancient  Iberian  town,  of  whidi  thcra 
vmnsMdnfiMwAeRaaiaD  colony  of  BoMioo^Ja  ihofionntij  ^  <bo8tidonet» 
vho  lahobited  the  lOKaMt  tt  the  ftot  efOie  eMim  FyKoeee.  Mela  wya,  "Co- 
knia  Bmbo,  Ticaa  IlUbcRly  negm  qiUN^bn  wbit  et  Tingnanmi  opum  tnue 
mtigimn***  De  8.  O.  2.  Pliny,  *^  in  ora  regio  Sardomun  t  oppida  Illlbcris  mag* 
De  quondam  urbis  tenue  vestighmi/*  etc  3. 4.  (Strabo  terms  it  Ilybyris.)  These 

verses  of  AviennB  plainly  conneet  the  lemains  of  JUibeni  with  the  Pyiene  of 

Hotodotuai 

**  In  Scordiconi  cespitis  contimo 
Quondam  Pyrene  civitas  dives  arvis 
ficedMe  fertur ;  hicque  Ma«lli«  toeote 
Negotiorum  lape  voMbtnt  flnce.** 

Avktt.  Oi;  aut  v.Wft.  SeeZeni^  ^  Detttecfacn  und  die  NechtNuetiiiiiiiu^  161. 
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ceived  that  it  arose  in  the  country  of  tbe  Celtic  where  likewise 
was  FyteoB.  '^The  river  Ister/'  says  the  &ther  of  history, 
beginning  from  the  Celti  and  the  city  Pyrene,  divides  Mid- 
Europe,  (the  Celti  being  beyond  tlic  Pillars  of  Hercules  and 
bordering  upon  the  Cynesians,  who  live  the  last  of  all  in 
iiurope  towards  the  west,)  and  having  measured  all  Europe, 
as  far  as  the  Istrians,  a  colony  of  the  Milesians,  flowing  into 
the  sea  of  tbe  Euxine  PontnSi  there  terminates."  In  another 
place  he  says,  The  Ister  measures  all  Europe,  taking  its 
beginning  from  the  country  of  the  Celti,  who  are  the  last  of 
all  in  Europe,  next  to  the  Cynet»,  towards  the  setting  of  the 
sun ;  and  having  measured  all  Europe,  it  enters  the  sides  of 
Scythia."* 

Aristotle t  had  nearly  the  same  geographical  notions  and 
errors  as  Herodotus,  in  relation  to  this  subject  He  says, 
**  Out  of  Pyrene,  which  is  a  mountain  of  Celtica,  looking 
towards  the  south-west,  flow  the  Ister  and  the  Tartessos.^' 
These  writers  appear  to  have  had  a  correct  idea  of  the  situation 
of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  the  Oeltts  to  the  northward  of 
them,  but  they  erred  in  supposing  the  source  of  the 
L)iiiiub(i  to  be  much  uiure  to  the  southward  than  it  really  is. 
Ansiuile,  in  a  dillricnt  wwk,  speaks  of  Scythia  and  Celtica 
as  cold  countries  where  asses  cannot  exist.  '^Neither,"  he 
repeats,  "  among  the  Celti  who  dwell  above  Spain  are  ani- 
mals of  that  kind  found/'|  He  says  that  from  Italy  they 
make  a  way  to  extend  as  for  as  Celtica  and  the  Gelto-Ligu* 
rians.  They  call  it  Heraclea.§  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  old 
fiction  of  the  journey  of  Hercules  into  Italy.  These  Celto-Li- 
gunans,  by  the  most  iincient  Greeks  called  Ligyes,  were,  as 
Ritsoii  i>l)S(iv.s,  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Transalpine 
Gaul,  which,  m  the  timeot  Strabo,  belonged  to  the  MassiUians. 
Diodorus  likewise,  who  often  gives  the  opinions  of  times  long 
antecedent  to  his  own,  says  that  those  who  hold  tbe  interior 
parts  above  the  MassiUians  and  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  country 

*  ItUiinbiovn  wIm  vmthe  QriMlKfMineooi^MtufetiMtl^ 

riaoS)  of  whom  the  Conisci  were  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  south  of  Spain. 
^  Aristot.  Meteor,  lib.  i.  c.  13.  Ritson*«  Memoin  of  the  Cdltfl^  p*  7* 

De  Oenerat.  Animal,  lib*  viii.  c  28* 
§  AristoL  de  Miiabilibiw. 
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aboQt  Uie  Alps  and  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Pynoeaii  moan- 
tam%  are  the  people  named  Gelte.*** 

It  appears  from  these  passages  that  the  original  Celtica  of 
tbe  (  Ji  L'f  ks  was  the  southern  tract  of  Gaul,  reaching  from 
the  Pyreiiees  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Alps,  and 
that  the  region  so  termed  had  afterwards  an  indefinite  exten* 
sion  towards  the  north. 

The  Romans  mxt  well  acquainted  with  the  Cisalpine  Gaols 
ID  the  ooQise  of  the  long  wars  which  commenced  with  the 
attack  upon  Rome  and  terminated  in  the  subjugation  of 
Italian  Ghiul.  They  were  aware  of  the  ideutity  of  these  Grauls 
with  the  Celti  of  the  Massilians.  The  Greek  writers 
call  both  by  the  name  of  KcXro<.  Polybius  says  that  the 
Celti  inhabit  the  neighbourhood  of  Narbo  and  thence  to  the 
Pyrenees,  and  in  another  pnsstip^e  that  the  Carthaginians  had 
snhdued  ail  the  coast  of  Iberia  or  of  Spain  unto  those  rocks  by 
which  terminate  at  the  sea  the  Pyrenean  mountains :  these 
moimtains  separating  the  Iberians  from  the  Celts.f  This  re- 
fers to  the  Mediterranean  coast  and  the  extremity  of  the 
Pyrenean  chain  adjoining  it.  We  know  that  on  the  northern 
part  of  tliis  chain  the  iberi  reached  into  Gaui^  or  rather  into 
Aquitaine. 

The  principal  nations  of  Gauls  known  at  that  time  and  in 
the  immediately  foUowmg  periods  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
were  the  tribcB  of  Volcn  in  the  country  between  Spain 
and  the  Rhone,  and  the  Salyes  or  Salluviansy  in  the  region 

between  the  Rhone  and  Italy.  To  these  nations  tiie  name  of 
CcfttB  or  rather  Celti — KtXroi — and  Galli  appeart*  to  have  been 
hrst  given. 

Cssar,  in  dividing  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  Gaul, as  yet 
nnconquered  by  the  Komans,  into  three  nations,  and  appro- 
priating to  one  of  them  the  name  of  Galli,  identifies  this 
particular  nation  with  the  pieyiously  known  Ghrals  or  Celti»  in 
the  Cisalpine  and  the  Province,  When  he  said  that  the 
Romans  termed  them  Galli  and  they  themselves  CeltsB,  his 
statement  would  probably  have  been  more  correct,  had  he  re- 

•  IModflr.BiM.T,e»8l.  Bilm^sllMMinortlMGdls. 

t  Folyb.Iibb  lit 
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ported  thai  by  the  Oteelu  the j  mm  tenned  Celti  aad  by  the 
RomauB  Galli.   It  does  not  appear  clear  that  the  Gkrals  ever 

recognised  the  name  of  Celtse  as  a  national  appellatioii.  It 
probably  grew  into  general  use  among  the  Greeks  from  some 
parUcular  tribe  at  first  so  termed.* 

It  will  be  important  to  my  purpose  to  take  notice  in  this 
place  of  Caesar's  division  of  Gaul.  As  the  principal  reaource 
lor  inveatigatiiig  the  relatione  of  the  Belg»  and  CeltsB,  and 
their  coloniee  and  languages,  mast  depend  upon  what  can  be 
made  oat  respecting  the  history  of  particular  tribes,  it  will  be 
requisite  to  examine  the  geographical  division  of  Gaul  laid 
down  by  C'tEsar,  and  to  compare  it  with  those  of  Strabo  and 
other  writers.  If  it  can  be  determined  in  some  lustaiices  that 
particular  tribes  belonged  to  the  Celtic,  and  in  others  to  the 
Belgic  division,  we  shall  be  enabled  on  this  ground  to  pnrsne 
some  farther  inquiries  as  to  the  histoiy  of  these  races. 

Section  III. — Subdicisiotis  of  Gaul  according  to  the  Races 
of  Us  Inhabitants,  Tribes  in  Aquitania,  Aarbonensis, 
CelHca  or  Lugdunensis, 

In  the  introduction  to  CsBsar's  account  of  his  Gallic  war 
the  boundaries  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Gaul  are  laid 
down  in  the  dearest  manner.f  The  division  is  founded  not  on 
any  political  partition  ui'  the  country,  but  merely  on  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  people  whose  limits  are  marked  out.  "The 
Gallic  or  Celtic  Gauls  are  separated  from  the  Aquitani  by  the 
river  Garonne,  from  the  BelgSB  by  the  Mame  and  the  Seine." 

That  part  of  the  whole  country  which  has  been  said  to  be 
inhabited  by  the  Galli,  takes  its  beginning,  as  Ceesar  says, 
from  the  Rhone,  and  reaches  thence  towards  the  north that 
is,  on  the  side  towards  Italy  it  was  bounded  by  the  Rhone, 
so  that  a  traveller  from  Italy  would  enter  it  after  passing  that 

*  Tut  any  be  caOietvd  flnm  Stabo.  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  dis- 
coM  h«D  the  floojeetani  of  Wddi  etfinologiaii. 

t  Th«  RMUiii  pioTinMilMlf  is  nidnddl  from  this  trip«tItioii,  ihou^  occupied, 
M  mluive  seen,  m  well  is  HieCiselpiiie,     wbdned  Gdii 
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river.     It »  sQTimmded  hy  the  river  GarotiDey  the  oeean,  and 

the  boundaries  of  the  BelcrpR,  but  reaches  to  the  Rhine,  oa 
the  side  of  the  Sef|uaiii  aiui  lielvetii.**  •  It  m  ruia  then  that 
the  Rhone,  from  it.s  source  to  its  «^reat  bend  in towards  the 
south,  was  the  south-eastern  limit  of  Celtica ;  on  the  eouthem 
side  of  that  river  was  a  put  of  the  Roman  provmce. 

We  learn  item  tiiis  accoimt  that  Celtic  Omul,  in  the  time  of 
Gnear,  compriBed  all  the  interior  of  Finnee,  boimded  towards 
the  sea  by  the  Bay  of  BiBcay,  the  Atlantiey  and  the  British 
Channel;  the  Celtic  coast  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Gatonae  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  Its  northern  and  eastern 
boundary  was  formed  by  the  Sequana  or  Seine,  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river  as  £iir  as  its  junction  with  the  Mamei 
distant  a  few  leagues  from  Paris;  thence  it  tamed  east* 
ward  and  condnned  along  the  Mame  to  the  sonroe  of  that 
stream  in  the  Vosges  monntains*  Fkom  the  Vosges  the 
north-eastern  boundary  of  Celtica  appears  to  have  taken 
nearly  a  direct  transit  to  the  Rhine,  since  ou  the  side 
of  the  Sequani  and  lielvetii,  includiuL;"  Franche  Complt  and 
parts  of  Upper  Alsace  and  Switzerland,  we  are  expressly  told 
by  Caesar  that  the  country  of  the  proper  Galli  had  for  its  fron- 
tier the  Rhine,  of  which  it  occupied  the  left  bank.  The  Belgn, 
according  to  Ooesar^s  division  of  Ghtnl,  reached  eonthwan) 
not  farther  than  the  Seine  and  Mame,  touching  upon  the 
Rhine  a  little  to  the  southward  of  Strasbtn^.  The  territories 
of  the  Sequani  and  the  lielvetii  were  therefore  comprcUciided 
in  Ghillic  Celtica. 

Caesar  is  so  clear  and  consistent  with  himself  m  his  account 
of  the  divisions  of  Gaul,  that  he  seems  to  leave  no  room  for 
doabt  as  to  the  different  tribes  which  belonged  to  each  nation ; 
and  the  controversies  which  have  been  agitated  on  that  subject 
would  never  have  arisen  if  his  snccessois  had  been  equally 
accurate.   The  opportunity  for  mistake  has  arisen  (torn  the 

*  Gcrmania,  cap.  28.  Tfwutus  exprcsdj  ftffinns  that  the  HdvetU  were  a  QaUie 
aadon.  WMi  fHpact  «» tilt  Seqoiiil  it  be  nOtcti&i  that  dit^  ««•  Cdtfe 
peoplo,  ham  all  that  we  leam  of  their  hietorj  and  political  relatfawM^  from  their 
■iti»tioii»aiid  ftom  tho  fact  diat  diey  araiioveroDoetncoti^^ 
in  any  connexion  with  them ;  lastly,  froni  the  uiptiW  dedaiatioii  of  Caesar,  tiUrt,  on 
the  olde  of  tlio  Sequuii  aod  Bdfodi,  Ceitka  Pnywnadiei  to  dio  BUm^ 
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ftct  that  a  new  partition  of  Gaul  was  made  in  the  time  of 
Aagogtnsy  and  the  parts  belonging  to  one  division  haye  been 
oonfonnded  with  those  of  the  other.  CSdtica,  which  after  the 
time  of  Aiignstns  was  generally  called  Lup^dnnensis,  from  its 

capital  city  Lugduiium  or  Lyons,  was  now  scarcely  half  so 
large  in  extent  as  the  old  iimd  of  the  Celtye.  All  the  comiLry 
between  the  Graronne  and  the  Loire  was  taken  from  it  and 
added  to  Aquitania,  and  all  the  tenitory  eastward  of  the 
Saone  and  reaching  from  the  Vosgesian  mountains  to  the 
Rhine,  was  added  to  Beigica.  The  new  province  of  Gallia 
Lugdnnensis  comprised  only  the  countries  between  the  Loire^ 
the  Seine,  the  Mame,  and  the  Saone.*  Soch  was  the  limits* 
tion  of  the  different  parts  of  Gaul,  according  to  Pliny  and 
Ptolfiiiv.  Unfortunately  Strabo  has  coafounded  the  older 
with  tlie  later  division.  He  has  taken  Caesar  as  his  principal 
guide,  but  has  so  misunderstood  bis  account  as  to  have  intro> 
duced  numerous  errors  into  the  geography  of  Gaul,  which 
have  iiimished  a  basis  for  a  variety  of  hypothetical  sup* 
positions. 

Strabo  was  so  careless  of  his  authority  as  to  mistake  en- 
tirely the  situation  of  Gallia  Celtica.  He  perceived  not  that 
CaBsar  in  his  division  of  the  thiee  countries  ol  independent 
Gaul,  purposely  onntted  llie  Roman  province,  or  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  so  named  from  its  capital  city  Narbo,  \built  by  the 
consul  Q.  Martius  Rex,  138  years  before  Christ,  immediately 
after  the  conquest  of  that  district  by  the  Romans.  Strabo 
terms  the  Roman  province  Ghdlia  Geltica,  or  KAYur^,  and 
mentions  no  Celtic  region  in  the  northern  parts  of  Gfaul,  or 
beyond  Mons  Oemmenus,  the  Cevennes,  which  he  makes  the 
northern  boiiiidary  of  Celtica.  Gallia  Celtica,  according  to 
Strabo,  ocs'uj lied  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  :  it  reached 
northward  to  the  ridge  or  chain  of  hills  just  mentioned,  and 
in  length  extended  from  the  feet  of  the  Pyrenees  to  those  of  the 
Ligurian  Alps,  or  to  the  river  Vamo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nice  and  Antibes.  The  principal  Celtic  nations  in  this  pro- 
vince were,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  the  Volcae  Tectosages  and 
the  Volcfie  Arecomici,  to  the  westward  of  the  Rhone  and  in 
the  mountainous  countries  to  the  eastward  of  that  river,  and 

*  See  Mannert,  (ieogra^hie  der  Griecher  und  Bomer.  Th.  2,  L  b.,  i.  14XK 
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the  Sttlyet  or  8allnviaBe»  eoosidmd  by  the  eviy  Greeki  m 
a  Ugann  tribei  but  deekrad  by  later  wiitefs  to  have  beeo 
Gauls.  Stfebo  temM  the  Geltica  of  other  writers  merely 

Lugdunensis,  from  its  capital  city,  and  appears  to  have  had 
no  idea  that  it  was  inhabited  by  Celtic  Gauls  :  he  (Im--  nut 
mark  out  the  boundary  betweoTi  that  province  and  lielgica. 
We  therefore  caoaot  wonder  that  he  even  looks  upon  the 
tiibee  m  Bhtanny — the  Voietiy  Onemiv  and  othenr-^^  ^^1* 
gieniy  tad  tenns  them  *^  Bikym  mipiwiaiiiraftt''  or  Belgians  of 
theseaooast 

Stmbo's  aoooont  throws  efsrything  that  relates  to  the  difH 

si  on  of  GraUic  tribes  into  confusion,  and  his  mistak  I  have 
hinted,  have  iuiin<ht(l  ;l  pretence  for  stmu  ojniuuiis  main- 
tained by  later  writeis,  which  aie  quite  at  varmuce  with  what 
we  collect  from  all  other  authorities,  it  is  so  muck  the  more 
important  to  remark  that  his  pecaliar  notkms  are  entirely 
erroneous;  and  this  will  be  the  more  rsadily  admitted  as  he 
pcofeas^  to  follow  Caesar,  while  he  has  girea  a  statement 
extremely  diflforent  from  that  of  his  predecessor.  In  n> pre- 
senting the  Armoricans  as  Belgian  nations  he  is  not  less  in 
opposition  t<»  ull  other  writers  than  in  t'oiitiiiiiig  OaUia  Geltica 
within  the  boundaries  of  tiic  lioman  province. 

Pliny  aod  Ptolemy,  the  latter  apparently  with  the  greatest 
aecaracy,  have  enumerated  the  cintates,''  or  states,  com- 
prehended  in  the  different  Roman  profinees  of  Gaul,  as  well 
as  Uie  principal  towns  in  eadi  district  A  survey  of  the 
boundaries  giyen  to  each  province  by  these  writers  will  assist 
us  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  in  the  inquii'y  wliat  paiLicuiai 
tribes  belonged  to  each  race. 

It  would  appear  that  most  of  the  tribes  who  lived  on  the 
northern  border  of  Geltica,  namely,  on  the  Seine,  possessed  both 
banks  of  that  river.  These  frontier  nations  are  generally 
reckoned  to  bdong  to  Gallia  Lugdunensis  or  Geltica,  though 
some  of  them  appear  from  Osssar's  account  to  have  been 
Beiges:  they  were  at  least  associated  with  Belgian  nationelnthe 
great  contederacies  of  that  people,  'i  ha^,  m  xt  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine  we  find  the  Caletes  of  Caesar,  the  Caleta;  and  Calleti 
of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.  On  the  sea-coast  they  reached  nearly 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  and  by  GaBsar  they  are  reckoned 
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wi  a  fielgic  tribe.  Neiit  to  these,  southward^  were  the  Vetio^ 
casaesy  or  Veiii  Caaiiy  whose  capital  was  Botomagas,  supposed 
to  be  Rouen.  These  were  likewise,  aocording  to  GoBsar,  a  Belgie 
tribei  though  included  in  Lugdunensis.   AU  the  other  tribes 

of  the  northern  frontier  appear  to  have  been  Celtic,  namely,  the 
Parisii,  who  luhabited  the  banks  and  islands  of  the  Seine  ;  and 
whose  closp  alliance  with  the  Senones  indicates  that  they 
were  of  the  same  division  of  Gaulish  nations;  the  Meidi  or 
MeldsB,  who  lived  in  the  comer  of  land  between  the  Seine 
and  Mame,  a  little  below  Paris,  and  the  Tricasses,  about 
Troyes  or  Augustobona,  which  was  their  capital.  These  were 
probably  Celts. 

With  respect  to  all  the  principal  tribes  of  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis, who  were  situated  remotely  from  the  btiuudaries  which 
Caesar  assigns  to  Belgie  Gaul,  and  in  the  central  parts,  there 
seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  that  they  were  of  Celtic  race. 
The  Sequani  and  Helvetii  in  the  east  were  tnuisferred  to 
Belgica,  but  the  other  nations  known  to  the  Romans  before 
the  first  war  of  Gnsar  against  the  BelgsB  were  always  included 
among  the  Celts.  They  lived  within  the  frontier  marked  out 
by  CeBsar  as  the  utmost  limit  of  Celtica,  and  were  further  from 
Belgica  tliun  the  Sen  ones,  who  appear  clearly  from  Ctesar's 
account  of  the  Belgic  war  to  have  been  Celts,  and  much  nearer 
than  the  Rhemi,  who,  as  the  same  writer  aihrms,  were  of  aii  the 
fielgic  tribes  nearest  to  the  Celtic  frontier.  Most  of  them  were 
associated  in  the  di^Teient  confederacies  of  Celtic  tribes  which 
were  formed  on  a  principle  of  clanship  or  consanguinity.  We 
do  not  indeed  find  in  ancient  writers  the  slightest  hint  that 
communities  belonging  to  either  of  the  great  divisions  were 
interaiixed  with  or  interspersed  between  others,  or  that  ikations 
living  to  tile  southward  of  the  Seine  were  of  Belgic  origin,  or 
that  those  far  to  the  northward  of  that  river  were  Celtse*  In 
the  absenceof  particular  information  we  have,  therefore, aright 
to  assume  that  tribes  in  the  heart  of  Gallia  Belgica  were 
Belgians^  and  that  those  who  were  surrounded  by  the  nationB 
of  Lugdunensis  were  really  Celts.  This  is  an  important 
observation,  because,  if  conceded,  it  will  overturn  the  hypo^ 
thetical  systems  of  some  late  writers,  who  have  assumed,  with- 
out the  slightest  evidence,  that  there  were  Belgic  tribes  in  the 
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inddle  ofCeltie  Otol.  It  will  aim  be  worth  while,  for  rastom 
which  will  hereafter  appear,  to  enumerate  the  most  remarka- 
ble tribes  both  of  the  (  'eltic  and  Belgic  nices.  I  phal!  begin 
with  a  short  noticp  of  the  Aquitani  and  the  uatioiib  to  the 
southward  ot  the  (xa)lia  (Jeltica  of  Csesar. 

I.  Within  the  limits  of  Aquitania  propeiij  to  termed,  that 
is  the  old  Aquitmia  of  Cmmr  heibre  it  wae  eitaiKled  in  the 
reign  of  AvgnitiUt  we  have  the  foUowing  trihes 

The  Vaeatee  or  Vaaats  of  Aneooiae  and  Amnnanni, 
bebly  the  Voeatee  of  Cmmar,  the  Baaavocatea  of  Pliny,  the 
Vasarii  of  Ptolemy,  who  inhabited  the  little  territory  of 
Bazadois.    Their  city  was  Cossium,  8oon  termed  Vasatee, 
now  Bazas. 

The  Elusates  of  CcBiar  and  Pliny  in  the  preaent  Condo- 
inois.  The  Auscii  or  AwKtoi  were  the  moat  fiunone  of  the 
Aqoitanian  tribes:  tiiey  inhabited  Aimagnac  Their  dty 
wae  Aagutla,  the  Climbermm  of  Mela»  the  Peatmgerian 
Table  and  Antonine'a  Itinerary,  the  Aneeina  of  the  Jeroaalem 
Itinerary,  now  Auch,  distant  thirty-four  lea^j^ues  from  Tolosa. 

The  Convrna',  a  colony  of  mixed  cJeseent,  relics  of  the 
Sertorian  army,  whose  towns  were  Lugdmmm,  now  St  Ber- 
traody  Aqa»Convenarun),  now  Bagn^res,  Calagorris,  Bene- 
hammn,  now  Bearn.  The  Sociates,  the  Tarn«ate<;,  the  Ga» 
mnmii  the  Bigerriooeiy  the  Precis,  the  Garitee^  Sibosatee, 
Cocoeatee  are  mentioned  by  Ctteir  or  Pliny.  The  Lectorates 
of  Antonhrae  are  aeppoeed  by  Mannert  to  be  the  Soeiates  of 
Caesar,  whose  town,  not  named  by  him,  was  perhaps  the  Lectura 
of  the  Itinerary.  *    The  Tarbelli  rmijhed  to  the  Pyrenees. 

Nearly  all  these  tribes  bear  names  which  r\  idiuitly  Ijespeak 
their  Euskarian  or  Iberian  origin.  Except  the  Oonveoffi  they 
were  of  the  genuine  Spanish,  or  Aqoitanian  race. 

IL  Tribes  of  the  Roman  Prorinee^  or  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

The  Roman  Prorince  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  a 
parallelogram,  hounded  by  the  Pyrenees  on  one  side,  and  the 
feet  of  the  Alps  on  the  opposite,  to  the  northward  and  south- 
ward by  the  sea  and  the  ridge  of  Mount  Cemmenuit.    It  was 

*  Tfafiw  ttibei  and  plmm  an  taammtaa  ftvm  PttOmty  and  FUaj  and  ftttn 
tlie  gec^niphleat  tnadte  af  H anotat,  in  vIkoM  waric  liMf  art  amtknad  moia 
atlaigtli. 
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partly  inhabited  in  remote  times  by  Ibeiiaiis  and  Iiigurians. 
The  principal  Gallic  tribes  were^L  The  nation  called  Vo1csb» 
of  whom  the  Tectosages  and  Arecomici  were  both  branches. 

Neniausus  and  Tolosa,  oi  Toulouse,  were  their  principal 
tuvvjis.  In  the  latter  the  Tectosages  had  deposited  treasures  ac- 
cumulated in  their  expedition  into  Germany.  The  Aiecomici 
inhabited  the  eastern  parts  of  Languedoc.  2.  The  Allobroges, 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Is^re*  3.  Cavares.  4.  Vocontii, 
between  the  la^re  and  the  Durance.  6.  SallnTit,  reckoned  by 
the  Greeks  of  Marseilles  as  lignrians.*  These  tribes  came, 
long  before  Cfesar's  time,  under  the  Roman  domination,  and 
their  country  was  called  Gallia  Braccata  as  distinguished  from 
the  Cisalpuie,  iuid  Narbonensis  at  tlie  toundation  of  Narbo  ; 
afterwards  comujonly  the  Provinccf  The  names  of  rivers 
in  the  Province  are  evident  relics  of  the  Euskarian  or  Iberian 
languages,  as  lUerris,  and  lUiberris*  j: 

III.  The  following  tribes  are  enumerated  in  that  part  of 
Gallia  Geltica  which  was  added  to  Aquitania. 

L  The  Pictones,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  southward  to 
Poictou,  which  prrsf  r\es  their  name.  2.  The  Agesinates. 
3.  Santones,  liuiii  the  aiouth  of  the  Gironde  to  Perigord 
eastward.  4.  Bituriges  Vibisci,  or  losci,  or  Vivisci,  the 
only  Celtic  tribe  to  the  southward  of  the  Garonne.  In 
the  inland  country  were  1.  the  Lemovici  in  Limousin. 
2.  The  Cadurci,  3.  Petrocorii,  of  Perigord..  4.  Nitiobriges. 
6.  Bituriges  Cubi,  of  Berry,  a  powerful  tribe  who  had 
twenty  towns,  separated  from  the  HoBdui  by  the  Loire. 
6.  The  Arvemi,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  nations  of 
Gaul.  7.  Velauni.  8.  Gabali,  who  worked  silver  mines  in 
the  Cevennes.   9.  Ruteni. 

*  The  Salyes  or  daluvii,  in  whose  country  Marseilles  was  founded,  were  called 
by  the  OMc  ooUmiits  Ligurians,  m  Stimbo  fnftmni  ua,  aad  lliey  tn  w  ttnned  by 
FUny  t  Id  later  dmci,  leys  Stnbo,  they  van  Cdto-Ligyc%  and  lAwy  eallfl  tiiam 

Sallnvtt  Oa]lL>*—8ee  Sttabo^  in  p.  204.  ZeuM  conjectuita  that  the  Cdto  ftom 
die  Interior  had  emqiiend  and  had  beoomfimixiMi  with  t^^  who 
weie  hanoe  called  Celto-Ligiiriaos,  and  by  I^vy,  OallL  Zeuaat  nb!  wapsm^  p.  1  (>3. 

+  These  tribes  of  the  Roman  Province  were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  nations  who 
were  lirst  called  Celti :  to  assume  that  they  were  Belgae,  on  mere  conjecture,  as  aome 
late  writers  have  do?ie,  seems  to  be  setting  all  historical  evidence  at  defiance. 

^  Humboldt,  Prufung  der  UntenmchuDgen,  &c 
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It  may  be  remarked  that  all  the  tribes  in  the  three  siib- 
diviMriis  already  mentioned,  were  separated  from  the  Bellas 
by  the  wlioio  breadth  of  proper  Celtic  Grau!.  The  suj  position 
that  any  of  them  were  Belgians  seems  to  contradict  all  his- 
torical evidence. 

IV.  Tribes  of  Ghdlia  Celtica  proper.  - 1.  Tribes  on  the 
coest^  from  the  Loire  to  the  Seme. 

1.  Near  the  Loire  were  the  Naimetes,  NanmitsBy  also  Sam- 
nitsB,  perhaps  by  mistake,  in  part  of  the  diocese  of  Nantes. 
2.  The  Venetes,  in  Vannes,  known  long  before  Cassar  to  the 
Greeks,  and  mentioned  by  Scymnus  Chins  as  a  maritune 
people.  3.  Corisopiti.  4.  Osismii,  near  the  promontory  of 
Qaimper^Corentin,  known^  accofding  to  Strabo,  to  Pytheas, 
who  termed  them^^i^ilovcy—  honourable.  6.  Biducesii^  or  Vi- 
ducaiees,  in  the  dachy  of  Fenthiem.  6.  The  Cnriosolites, 
reekoned  by  Gsssar  among  the  Armorican  people.  7.  Veneli. 
8.  Bodiocasses.    9.  Lexubii. 

2.  Northern  tribes  in  the  interior. 

1.  Rhedones,  near  Renne^^  reckoned  among  the  Popnh 
Aremorici,  as  were — 2»  The  Ambibari.  iJ.  Andicavi,  the  Andes 
of  Caesar.  4.  Turones,  in  Touraine.  5.  Aulerci,  of  whom 
there  were  three  dimionsy  vis.  the  Diablintse,  the  Ceno- 
nutni,  and  the  Eburovices  or  Ebnraici,  the  two  last  of  which 
were  celebrated  nations.  The  Aulerci  Brannovices  lived  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Hsedui,  to  whose  clientela  or  clanship  they 
belonged.  6.  Arvii,  or  Arubii.  7.  Namneta^  of  Ptolemy, 
different  irom  the  Nanneta^  8,  Abringcatui,  supposed  to 
have  inhabited  Avranches  in  Western  Normandy.    9.  Parisii. 

3.  Southern  tribes  in  tlie  interior. 

1.  Camntes^  inhabited  an  extensive  territory  on  both  sides 
of  the  Loire.  Aotricum,  afterwards  Civitas  Oamotnm,  was 
their  capital,  now  Chartres.  2.  Trecasses.  3.  Senones.  4. 
Meldi.  5.  Vadicassii.    6.  Mandnbii.    7.  Segusiani.  8. 

HsBdui,  who  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Liger  and 
Arar,  ilie  Loire  and  the  Saone,  down  as  far  as  Lyons,  namely, 
the  greater  ])art  of  Burgundy  and  the  Nivemois.  There  is 
not  the  shghtest  reason  for  doubt  that  the  HsBdui  were  a  Oltic 
tnbe,  as  they  were  always  considered  by  the  ancients.  They 
weie  most  intimately  connected  with  the  Romans,  whom  they 
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assisted  m  wars  against  the  Albbroges  and  Helvetii,  and  had 
they  been  of  a  different  race  from  the  other  people  of  Celtica 
the  fact  would  not  hiTe  remained  either  concealed  or  un- 
noticed. 8.  The  Ambarriy  menttonedi  together  with  other 
tribes  of  this  region  of  Qaul,  In  the  celebrated  invarion  of 
Italy.  9.  The  Boii  were,  lis  Mannert  observes,  an  ancient 
people  of  Celtic  race,  wlio  dwelt,  from  the  earhest  times  wliea 
known  to  us,  partly  in  northern  Italy,  partly  in  the  south  of 
Gennany^  near  the  Danube.  Pressed  by  German  and  other 
neighbouring  nations^  a  part  of  the  Boii  passed  into  Bohemia; « 
part  going  westward  became  allies  of  the  Helvetii,  with  whom 
they  were  defeated  by  GsBsar^  and  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
country  of  the  Hsedui,  who  took  them  into  their  protection. 
In  all  their  political  relations  the  Boii  wcic  quite  separate  from 
the  Belo^ffi,  amons:  whom  they  have  been  reckoned  by  some 
late  writers  without  a  shadow  of  historical  evidence.  Caesar 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  Hscdui  and  Boii  at  the  time  of 
his  first  war  against  the  Belgse,  of  whom  he  speaks  as  of  a 
people  hitherto  altogether  unknown.  Osasar  indeed  expressly 
affirms  that  the  Rhemi  were,  of  all  the  Belgian  tribes,  thai 
situated  most  nearly  to  Celtica,  that  is  the  furthest  towards 
the  south. 


Sbgtion  lV*^^fihe  BefgcB. 

The  existence  of  the  Belgae  appears,  as  1  have  observed, 
to  have  been  wholly  unknown  to  the  Romans  until  the  time 
of  OsBsar.  They  became  an  object  of  interest  to  the  con- 
queror of  Gaul  on  the  occasion  of  a  confederacy  entered  into 
by  many  of  the  Belgic  tribes,  with  the  view  of  resisting  the 
encroachment  of  the  Roman  arms,  under  which  a  great  part 
of  Celtica  had  been  already  subjugated.  On  the  first 
tidings  of  this  confederation,  Caesar  enjoined  on  the  Scnones 
and  other  Celtic  tribes  on  the  borders  of  the  Belgae,  to  watch 
their  movements,  and  from  the  Rhemi,  who  of  all  the  Belgic 
tribes  lived  nearest — viz.  to  the  border  of  Celtica  and  to  Italy 
— ^be  inquired  into  the  number  and  power  of  the  statas 
that  were  in  league  against  him.     Qoum  ab  his  queereret 
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quae  df  ilat^,  quanteque  in  wtmiB  esoent,  et  quid  in  bello 

possent,  sic  repei-iebat ;  plerosque  Bt  li^a.s  €88e  ortos  ab  GJer- 
nianis;  Rlietiiuii(|iie  antiquitus  transductos,  pioptLi-  loci  fer- 
tilitatem  ibi  consedisse,  Gallosque  qui  ea  ioca  mculeient, 
expulisse;  solosque  esse,  qui,  patrum  uostrorum  memoria^ 
enmi  Gallia  yexata,  Teutones  Gimbrosque  intra  fines  buos 
iogndi  prohibuormt.  Qua  ex  re  fieri,  uti  earam  leniu 
memoria,  magnam  ribi  auctoritatem,  magnosque  apiritus  in 
le  oiilitari  anmerent.''  GsBsar  afterwards  enamemtes  the  dif> 
ferent  Belgic  tribes  who  entered  into  this  alliance  against  the 
Romans,  and  it  seems  to  be  clearly  impliud  lhai  they  consti- 
tuted the  great  body  of  the  Bel<xic  nation.  The  tribes  men- 
tioned on  this  occafiioD  are  the  Bellovaci,  or  people  of  the 
country  about  Beauvais,  who  were  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Belg9 ;  the  Soesskmes,  who  had  twelve  towns ;  the  Nervii^the 
most  distant  and  the  most  barbarous  tribe;  the  Atrebates,  in 
Artoisy  the  Ambiani,  the  Morint,  the  Menapii,  the  Galeti^  the 
Velocasses  and  Veromandui,  the  Advatuci;  lastly,  the  Con- 
drusi,  l^burones,  Csprsesi  and  Paemani,  who  are  compre- 
hended under  the  common  appellation  of  "  Gerrncms.^^  From 
this  enumeration  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Treven  are 
omitted,  though  they  are  elsewhere  mentioned  among  the 
principal  Belgian  nations. 

It  is  remarkable  that  although  Cssar  had  been  told  by  the 
Rhemish  people,  in  general  terms,  that  most  of  the  Belgce 
were  of  German  origin,  he  yet  in  coming  to  a  particular  enu- 
meration mentions  four  tribes  who  were  by  distinction  termed 
Germans,  as  if  the  claim  of  a  German  extraction  was  not  so 
well  established  with  respect  to  the  rest. 

The  question,  what  Belgic  tribes  were  of  German  origin 
and  what  were  of  the  Celtic  «tock,  or  allied  to  it,  seems  to 
have  recurred  to  seyeial  snbseqnent  writers,  and  Tacitus  and 
Stiabo  have  attempted  a  solution. 

Tacitus  thinks  it  probable  that  Gallic  tribes  in  earlier  times 
frequently  emigrated  into  Germany  :  he  mentions  the  Boii, 
who  occupied  Bohemia,  and  the  Helvetii,  as  undoubtedly 
Gauls.  Respecting  the  Osi  of  Germany,  and  the  Aravisci  of 
Pannonia,  both  having  the  same  manners  and  language,  he 
b  in  doubt  whether  the  Osi  migrated  into  Germany  or  the 
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Anvisci  into  PannoniB**  Tacitus  here  aeems  to  reckon  Fm^ 
noma  a  part  of  Gaii]»  or  rather  of  the  country  inhabited  by 
Cdtie  nations,  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  to  have  been 

the  case.  The  river  which  he  supposes  once  to  have  been 
traversed  by  tliese  two  nations  must  be  the  Danube,  and 
not  the  Rhine.  He  adds,  speaking  more  particularly  of  the 
Belgie,  that  the  Treveri  and  Nervii  are  ambitious  of  being 
thought  of  German  origin,  as  if  the  reputation  of  their  descent 
would  distinguish  them  fiom  the  Qauls^  whom  they  resembled 
in  person  and  eflfeminacy.  The  Vangiones,  Tribocei^  and 
Nemetes,  who  inhabit  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  are,  as  he  says, 
withuuL  doubt  Grermau  tubes.  To  these  Tacitus  adds  the 
Ubii  and  the  E;)tavi,  the  last  a  tribe  of  the  German  Chatti. 

We  have  here  three  Belgian  tribes,  besides  the  Ubii  and 
Batavi, — which  last  are  scarcely  ever  mentioned  as  Gauls, — 
comprehended,  besides  the  four  of  Caesar,  under  the  appeUation 
of  Germans.  It  is  plain  that  Tacitus  disbelieved  the  claim  to  a 
German  descent  set  up  by  other  tribes.  None  of  the  great 
nations  of  Belgie  Gaul  are  among  the  tribes  allowed  by 
Tacitus  to  have  be(;n  of  Gcinian  origin.  The  Belgie  com- 
niuiuties  really  German  were  some  small  tribes  near  the 
Rhine,  among  whom  the  Ubii  and  Tribocci  are  hardly 
reckoned  as  Gauls,  but  as  tribes  recently  descended  from 
the  Glermans. 

Strabo  has  taken  some  pains  to  distinguish  the  German 
tribes  who  had  settled  themaelTes  among  the  Belgse.  He 
says — **  Next  to  the  Helvetti,  in  the  descent  of  the  river,  the 

bank  of  the  Rhine  is  inhabited  by  the  Sequani  and  the  Me- 
diomatrices,  among  whom  are  settled  a  German  nation,  the 
Tribocci,  who  passed  over  from  their  own  country.  In  the 
country  of  the  Sequani  is  Mount  Jura,  which  separates  them 
IW>m  ^e  Helvetii.  Beyond  the  Helvetii  and  Sequani,  towards 
the  west>  dwell  the  Hasdui  and  Liugones,  beyond  the  Medro- 
matrices,  the  Leuci,  and  part  of  the  Lingones.''  He  then 

•  In  atunhtt  pmattgeTadtat  seenuto  oondude  tliat  the  Osi  were  fVom  Ponoonia, 
because  Aeyipokedit  Pannonian  langui^^e,  viz.  pio1»l>ly  tbedlaleeiof  the  Aisi^icL 

If  thepc  were  not  a  Celto-Pannonian  people,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  men- 
tionin<r  thcni  in  this  passage  cited  in  the  text,  which  xefiexft  aimply  (0  the  mutual 
iuruads  ot  the  Gauls  and  Oermanb  on  each  other. 
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goes  on  to  describe  the  ntvetioQ  of  otber  Celtic  tribes,  and 
retnms  to  the  Belgae  end  the  Rhemi.  ^  Next  to  the  Medio- 
matrices  end  Tribocci,  the  bolder  of  the  Rhine  is  inhabited 

by  the  Treveri,  in  whose  territury  the  bridge  was  lately  built 
by  the  Romans  in  their  nivasion  ot  Germany.  The  opposite 
side  of  the  Rhine  was  the  country  of  tiie  Ubii,  who  were 
brought,  wiUi  their  own  consent,  by  Agrippa  to  inhabit  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river.  Contiguous  to  the  country  of  the 
IVeveri  is  that  of  the  Nervii,  who  are  likewise  a  German  nation**' 

It  appears  then  that  the  Ubii  and  Tribocci  arej  aecoiding 
both  to  Tacitus  and  Strabo,  certainly  Germans ;  to  these 
Strabo  adds  the  Nervii.  By  thus  admitting,  in  express  and 
distinguishing  terms,  the  German  relations  of  sotae  particular 
tribes,  it  is  evident  that  these  writers  deny  the  same  pre- 
tensionfi  to  the  other  tribes.  The  Treveri  seem  to  be  pur- 
posely excluded  by  Tacitus^  and  they  are  never  once  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  as  a  German  people.* 

On  comparing  these  observations  and  inspecting  M.  d'An- 
viUe's  map  of  ancient  Gaul,  the  reader  will  easily  perceive 
what  parts  of  Belgica  were,  in  the  age  of  Strabo  and  Tacitas, 
ill  the  possession  of  German  tribes.  The  Bel^ric  Germans  of 
were  the  four  tribes  of  Condrusi,  Eburones,  Caeresi, 
and  Peemani.  These  were  afterwards  included,  together  with 
the  Batavi,  Tungrif,  and  Toxandri,  in  the  Roman  province  of 
Qennania  Secnnda,  or  Inferior,  the  Csnesi  alone  among 
them  encroaching  upon  that  of  Belgica  Prima.  On.  the 
bsnks  of  the  Rhine  in  the  same  province  were  the  Ubii, 
reckoned  by  Cassar  as  Germans,  but,  by  Strabo  and  Tacitus, 
mentioned  among  the  (n;iiii!ui  tribes  settled  in  Belgica.  The 
pi  ivince  of  Gerniiniii  Inferior  bordered  on  the  Lower 
RUiue,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Saave.  Germauia  Prima,  or 
Soperior,  reaching  along  the  Rhine  from  above  Strasburg  to 

*  1  hat  they  were  Gauk  and  not  Germans  is  proved  by  ihe  tesiimony  of 
JcKnn,  tlieftdy  died,  who  Myt  that  they  spoke  nwlj  die  Mine  lengiiege  Uie 
Tcctimfeib  It  eumol  he  imagined  that  tlie  YiHem  TeetongM,  whe  livedin  Upper 
Langoedoe,  wcie  a  Gennaa  people.  Hetdei of  theaame  natian  who hivaded  Thiace^ 
voder  Brenno^  wne  die  ancestors  of  the  people  of  whom  Jevom  made  this  lemafk. 

t  Mannert  supposes  that  the  ToDgri,  whose  name  was  unknown  in  CcMr*e 
time,  were  a  confederate  people,  comprehending  the  tribes  of  Condiuait  £biiniie8» 
^'Cresi,  and  Faemaiu.— Mannert,  b.  1.  p.  199. 
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Ments  or  MogQntiacamy  oompreheiids  the  cofnntiy  of  the 
NemeteSy  THbocci»  and  Vangiones^  who  aie  the  German  Belgk 
tribes  mentioned  by  Tacitue.    The  only  tribe  added  to  this 

number  by  Strabo  are  the  Nerrii,  who  inhabited  the  pails 

ui  licl^ica  Prima  bordering  on  Geriuama  liiiciiur. 

It  ib  very  observable  that  the  Romans,  in  distributing  the 
countries  of  Northern  Gaul  into  provinces,  termed  respectively 
Gennania  Superior  and  Inferior,  and  Belpca  Prima  and  de- 
GUttda^  appear  to  have  recognised  the  diffemoce  of  population 
above  noticed.^  The  two  Germanies  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Rhine  comprehended  almost  precisely  the  districts  occopied 
by  the  tribes  of  undoubtedly  German  origin.  These  tribes 
are  thus  se|«uiuted  by  a  distinct  line  from  the  more  populous 
and  extensive  nutujns,  who  inhabited  the  heart  of  Bel<2,ica,  and 
to  whom  all  the  principal  lielgic  cities  belonged.  These  Belgic 
Germans  are  still  further  separated  £tom  those  Belgic  tribes, 
who  appear  to  have  sent  coloniee  across  the  channel,  and  to 
have  constituted  a  part  of  the  popnktion  of  Sonth  Britain. 

*  The  division  of  the  genuine  Belgic  from  the  German  tribes,  which  I  have  ihiu> 
collected  from  tb»  Romm  writei^  agrwi  aeuly  with  the  opinioii  «f  SdMepttii,  of 
Thich  Qofnddcneft  I  wm  notawaie,  vndl  I  hud  MmpMI  tiw  wuMwHtnii  In  the 
ttzt. 

•  Sdmpflin  veckoM  Ebimnei,  TtaoffU  Nerrii,  Cdodrady  Ptanumi,  Meoapii, 
and  TwfOri  as  the  **  advrnns  GeTmani ?t>  pnpulos,  qui  ante  Cssaris  tempore  in  Galliam 
transierant."  He  adds  "  Mediomatrtci,  Khemi,  Suessiones,  Bellovaci,  Veromandui, 
Ambiani,  Atrebatcs,  aliique  plural  ex  priicii  €NdU»  'priUgf"^  i\icnu>t." — AlwUa 
lUustrata,  Period.  Celt.  ».  1 18. 

M.  RaouX)  in  a  late  memoir,  which  obtained  the  prize  offered  by  the  Koyai 
Academy  of  Science  and  BeUes-Lettres  of  Bruxelles,  in  1825,  has  investigated  the 
liiitnt)r«rili«4Hflb«iiBdgi«liib«i;  HecDwipdwth>tth<gtttibgtwereofGtttnMn 
crigkiwlio  ocenpifd tbediitri«tibetwMB the  KUmttA  tlie  Matmb, IMg^t  BnAenfei 
AetwoFlndaB,  mdtfaeptovinoeeof  NanuireBd  Hainaiilt,  wUletlie  Belgic  tribci 
neeter  to  the  Mame,  the  Seine,  and  the  Somme,  viz.  the  Rhemi»  SuCMiQIiee,  Vero- 
mandui, BelloTaci,  Ambiani,  Caleti,  Atrebates,  and  Morini,  were  proper  Belgse, 
having  no  affinity  to  the  Gpmians.  ButSchtrpflin  and  M.  Raoux  appear  to  have 
admitted  the  Trevori  into  the  list  of  Gemmn  tribe*  on  no  ■sufficierit  f;n"w^nd?<.  I  must 
refer  to  what  has  been  s-aid  upon  this  point  above,  where  uiy  reasons  liave  been  stated 
fox  believing  them  to  have  been  Belgic  Gauls,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  for  soitie 
Anilier  lemofa*  en  tiiie  eebjcct  in  s  IbUowing  eoetiao.  lo  other  respects^  these 
wfMen  appear  to  be  oeerif  eonteet.  M.  Kmkix  ddnlu  dieboniideriei  ef  die  eiident 
BelgfeOemumeto  luveheen  neerlj  Aeee  of  tbenemldi  end  Ihitdi  hmgoeges;  end 
tfnt  the  Belgic  Oenle  eeceipled  Hhe  onuitry  of  the  present  Walloons.— H^moiie 
cn  r^ponse  i  le  qncstien  propoi^e  per  FAced^mie  de  Sc.  et  de  Bdles-Leu.  de 
BittxeUes. 
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The  origiiuil  Bdigpft  wm  distingiuiliable  horn  the  Germeni 
in  many  respeets.  They  had  mora  ietUed  abodes,  and  eitiei 

well  known  by  name,  and  what  is  a  greater  dkttnetion,  they 

had  with  the  Celts  one  common  reli^on,  and  submittnd  to  the 
Druidicai  hierarchy.  I  sivall  litu  cifter  adduce  sufticient  piunl, 
that  they  had  a  language  cugnute  to  tliat  ot  the  Cmuis,  aud 
unlike  the  German.  At  pcoient  I  shall  only  venture  on  this 
aaaertion  in  refefenoe  to  one  of  the  Bclgic  tribes.  The  Treveri 
pneerred  their  natiTe  languagey  which  they  spoke  in  tlie 
time  of  6t  Jevom.  That  lalber  of  the  chuich  asserts  that 
neariy  the  same  language  was  spoken  by  the  OalalianSy  m 
Asia  Minor.  The  Galatians,  as  we  shall  find,  came  origi- 
nal ly  trom  the  remote  parts  of  Celtic  GauL  Their  language 
was  certainly  not  German. 

It  is  probable  that  in  Cesar's  time  some  of  the  most  war- 
like tribes  in  the  Belgic  eonfederation  were  of  the  number  of 
emigmnts  from  Oermany,  who  had  htoly  taken  their  piaee 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Bdgica,  and  had^  pethaps,  assnaaed 
the  name  ci  Belgians.  The  greater  prowess  and  valonr  of 
these  tribes  rendered  them  conspicuous  amon^  the  nations 
enrolled  in  the  league  tui  coiiinion  warlaie  uad  muLual  defence. 
They  were  not  the  threat  nuuiber,  but  it  became  a  matter  of 
boast  axMi  affectation,  Tacitus  informs  us^  to  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  that  party.  £ven  the  IVeveri  affected  it;  and 
periiaps  some  families  or  clans  among  them  may  ha?e  crossed 
the  Rhine,  bat  the  grsat  mass  of  the  nation  were  Gaols. 

After  this  snrtey  of  the  principal  nations  of  Gaul,  I  shall 
proceed  to  enumerate  the  various  colonies  sent  out  by  the 
Gauls  into  different  countries ;  and,  subsequently,  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  inTestigate  the  relations  of  the  Beige  and  the  Celts. 

Section  V. — Of  the  Settlements  of  the  Celtic  NoHom  beyond 
ike  Lu»U$<^  GauL  Fir^^oftheCeiiieC^bmmmlialy. 

The  Gauls,  as  we  have  seen,  mliabited  extensive  districts 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  th*-  <  (mihIi  v  which  bore  their  name, 
and  was  considered  as  their  proper  abode,  it  is  not  clear 
that  all  these  settlements  were  colonies  from  Gaul^  but  in 
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some  instances  we  have  evidence  that  this  was  the  hjct,  as  in' 
that  of  the  colonization  of  Britain,  which  however  (alia  be- 
yond the  Teach  of  history.  There  were  historical  traditions 
of  the  conquest  of  northern  Italy  by  the  Ganls,  and  of  a 

migration,  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  the  same  period, 
into  some  parts  of  Germany.  I  shall  collect  the  accounts 
which  are  left  of  these  events  before  I  proceed  further. 

In  the  time  oi*  Ceesar,  and  perhaps  for  some  ages  before, 
the  power  of  the  Celts  seems  to  have  been — owing  to  causes 
for  ever  hidden  from  our  research — on  the  decline.  We  have 
the  testimony  of  that  writer  that  they  had,  in  earlier  periods, 
possessed  much  greater  sway ;  There  was  formerly/'  he 
says,  "  a  time  when  the  Gauls  surpassed  the  Germans  in 
bravery,  and  made  war  upon  them,  and  on  account  of  the 
multitude  of  their  own  people  and  the  scarcity  of  land,  sent 
colonies  beyond  the  Rhine."  *  Tacitus  contons  this  ac- 
coantf  That  great  writer,  Divus  Julias,  asserts  that  the 
Gauls  were  formerly  the  saperior  people,  in  comparison 
with  the  Germans,  whence  it  is  probable  that  some  Gallic 
colonies  passed  over  into  Germany :  for  how  small  an  ob- 
stacle would  a  river  be  to  prevent  any  nation,  as  it  increased 
in  strength,  from  occupying  or  changing  settlements  as 
yet  lying  in  common  and  unappropriated  by  the  power  of 
monarchies  ! " 

The  earliest  expedition  of  the  Gauls,  of  which  we  have  any 
acconnt  that  bears  at  all  the  appearance  of  historical  narrative, 
is  that  of  the  Bitnriges  and  other  confederate  tribes,  who  are 
said  to  have  overran  and  conquered  CSsalpine  Gaul  from  the 
Etrascans,  and,  after  expelling  that  people,  to  have  retained 
the  peniiciaeiit  possession  of  their  country  till  the  pciiud  of 
the  Roman  conquest.  The  following  is  the  account  of  this 
event  given  by  Livy  :  he  says,  "  In  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Prisons  at  Rome>  the  Bituriges  held  the  supreme  authority 
among  the  Celtae,  and  gave  them  a  king  named  Ambigatus. 
The  kingdom  of  Ambigatus  was  veiy  fiourishing,  and  so 
populous  that  in  his  own  age  the  king  found  the  multitude 
too  great  for  easy  government,  and  ordered  his  sister's  sons, 
Bellovesus  and  Sigovcsus,  to  lead  a  colony  whither  the  gods 

•  Caavde  BetL  OiU.  tL  24.      t  Tidtn^  De  Gem.  Mgr.  c.  zxiii. 
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should  direct  them  by  augury.   The  Hercynlan  Foiest  Sell  by 
lot  to  SigovesuB,  but  the  gods  gave  BeUavesua  a  far  more 
pleasant  province  in  Italy. 
''He  assembled  the  superabundant  people  from  the  Bi- 

turiges,  Aiverni,  Senones,  Haedui,  Ambarri,  Carnutes,  and 
Aulerci, — tribes  situated  in  the  heart  of  Celtic  (  r:iiil, — and 
niarchini^  out  with  great  forces  of  foot  Riici  horse,  caiiie  south- 
wards into  the  country  of  the  Tricastini,  m  Dauphine.  They 
were  soon  afterwards  stopped  by  the  Alps,  which  appeared 
to  them  impaaeable."  Here  Livy  introduces  the  legend  that 
the  Ganla  assisted  the  Phocoeans  in  eatablishing  themselTea 
at  Marseilles,  in  the  country  of  the  Salyes ;  which  may  have 
afforded  the  hint  for  his  computation  of  the  period  of  their 
march.  He  continues  to  relate  tliat  tiif  y  passed  through  the 
Taurini  and  their  pathless  forests  over  the  Alps.  The  Taii- 
rini  were,  according  to  Strabo,  *  a  Ligurian  people :  they 
have  left  their  name  in  Turin.  Having  def(^ted  an  army  of 
Toscans  not  f&r  from  the  river  Tlcinus,  where  they  heard  that 
the  country  where  they  had  encamped  was  called  Ineubria, 
a  name  which  belongs  to  a  canton  of  the  Haedui,  they  adopted 
that  favourable  omen,  and  built  a  city  which  they  teimed 

Medioianiiin." 

**  Subscfjuently  another  bodv  of  the  Cenouiani,  under  the 
conduct  oi  Ehtovius  and  aided  by  Beliovesus,  following  the 
footsteps  of  the  former,  and  having  passed  through  the  same 
wildernesses  over  the  Alps,  settled  in  the  places  where  Brixia 
sad  Verona  are  nowji  then  possessed  by  the  LibuLf" 

**  After  them  the  Salluvii,  near  the  ancient  people  termed 
Lkvi,  who  wm  Ligurians,  settled  near  the  river  Ticinus.** 

"Afterwards  the  Boii  and  Lingones  came  over  the  Pennine 
Alps,  and  finding  all  the  country  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Po  o(x  ij|)i(  d,  passed  over  that  river  by  rafts,  and  expelled  not 
only  the  Etruscans  but  the  Umbrians  also,  from  their  terri- 
tory ;  yet  they  confined  themselves  within  the  Apennines.** 

Then  the  Senones,  the  last  of  the  new  comers,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  country  reaching  from  the  river  Utens  to 

*  8trabo»  p.  MS. 

t  Aeeoidiqg  to  Ptokmf,  lib.  UL  c.  1,  the  CaMmiMil  bad  the  Bmdmo,  tbe 
CiMMiiitie»  MantoMi,  and  die  Venedan  teititory.  Bat  we  know  thAt  the  Vcnaii 
waciMteBpcIledby  tbon.  . 
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the  Aerit.  This  was  the  nation,  as  I  learn,  which  came  to 
Clusluin  and  to  Rome,  bat  it  is  not  cerfank  whether  they  came 
alone  or  aansted  by  all  the  nations  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Livy 
adds  that  the  expedition  of  the  Chrals  into  Italy  took  pkce 

two  hundred  yeam  before  they  laid  siege  to  Clusium,  which 
was  in  the  year  of  Rome  363. 

Polybiiis  has  ijiven  us  a  short  account  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Gauls  iu  the  Cisalpiae.    After  describing  Italy  in  general 
and  the  river  Po,  which  he  says  was  termed  by  the  people  of 
the  country  Bodeocns,  he  adds  that  the  ToacaiiB  formeriy 
poBseflsed  all  the  open  countiyi  and  at  the  same  time  were 
masters  of  the  coasts  now  called  PhlsBgria,  bordering  on  Capna 
and  Nola.  **  The  present  Tyrrhenians  are,"  he  says,  "  of  very 
limited  power  compared  with  their  ancestors  in  the  times 
which  we  describe."  Tlie  (iauls,  w  ho  lived  in  their  nei«jhbour- 
hood  and  liad  intcicuurse  with  tlieui,  behoidins:^  so  beautiful  a 
country  with  envy,  raised  a  numerous  army,  and  attacking  the 
Tuscans  by  surprise^  forced  them  to  abandon  all  the  region 
bordering  on  the  Po^  and  peopled  it  themselves.  The  first 
parts  of  it,  near  the  sources  of  the  river,  were  seized  upon  by 
the  Laians  and  Lebecians.*  Next  to  these  were  the  Insnbres, 
who  were  the  greatest  nation  among  them;  afterwards,  along 
the  river,  the  Cenoniani.  Below  all  these,  the  country  towards 
the  Adriatic  was  jjossessed  by  the  V  eneti,  a  very  ancient  people 
resembling  the  Gauls  m  dress  and  manners,  but  speaking  a 
dilferent  language.    On  the  other  side  the  Po,  the  first  in 
order  and  nearest  to  the  Apennines  were  the  Ananes,  and  next 
to  them  the  Boii.   Between  the  Boii  and  the  Adriatic  were 
the  GMli  Lingones,  and  lower  down  upon  the  coast  were  the 
•Senones.   Polybius  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  manners  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls.  He  says  that  tiicv  dwell  in  open  villao-es 
without  walls,  had  few  or  no  movaljles,  >lcpt  \\  ubout,  beds, 
and  lived  upon  iiesh,  tlieir  occupations  being  husbandry  and 
war^  their  substance  consisting  in  cattle  and  gold.  They 
became  not  only  masters  of  the  country,  but  compelled  the 
neighbouring  nations  to  obey  them.   At  length  they  made 
war  upon  the  Romans,  and  took  the  city,  except  the  capitoL 

Both  Livy  and  Polybius  evidently  suppose  the  colonisation 
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of  the  Cisalpine  countries  by  the  Gauls  to  have  taken  place 
gnuluallyi  by  successive  migrations  across  the  Alps,  and  to 
have  commenced  long  beibre  the  taking  of  Rome  by  Biemtna. 
livy  iateipoaes  two  oentariee  betvreen  these  evento ;  and  Poly- 
bins  appears  to  separate  them  by  a  long  intenraL  Niebnhr, 
however,  maintains  that  this  was  a  mistake.  He  asks,  Is  it 
possible  tliatanvlxxly,  foi'the  sake  t)f  iiplioidiiig  Livy's account, 
can  seriously  persuade  liimself  thiit  the  Bame  people,  which^ 
when  it  had  crossed  the  Apennines,  pressed  ibrward  in  a  single 
novemeot  from  Clusium  to  Rome,  and  then  pursued  its  course^ 
uoiDterraptedly,  through  the  midst  of  the  most  warlike  nations 
of  Italy  and  their  pathless  mountains,  as  fiir  as  Apulia,  should 
havetsken  two  centuries  to  cross  over,  at  a  snail's  pace,  horn  the 
Alps  to  the  Po  Niebnhr  prefers  the  statement  of  Diodorus, 
that  the  migration  of  the  Gauls  over  the  Alps  took  place  im- 
mediately before  the  taking  of  Rome,  and  as  it  coincides  with 
his  opinion,  he  attaches  more  than  usual  weight  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Plutarch  in  this  particular.f  But  Plutarch,  in  his 
life  of  Camillus,  expressly  affirms  that  a  considerable  interval 
dapsed  between  the  two  events  ;j:  nor  is  there  anything  im« 

*  Otfried  MuUcr  contends  strongly  against  this  opinion  of  Niebuhr.  He  admits 
that  the  epoch  assigned  to  the  Celtic  invasion  of  Italy  is  probably  taken  from  that 
of  the  foundation  of  TVfarsevlles,  which  is  cominonly  referred  to  the  age  of  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus;  but  he  shows  that  there  i«  notluiijj;  iti  tins  circumstance,  or  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Massillians,  that  they  settled  under  the  protection  ul  tlie  Segobriges, 
moompatible  with  probabiligT'  Miiller  shows,  moreover,  that  the  early  date  as- 
•igiNd  to  Ae  CeHk  inYuliNi  ii  •apported  by  hiilQileal  tertimoDy.  For  an  •eooimt 
Sivn  hy  IHooytin%  ptobaUy  ftom  die  GamMm  ibmIs,  stated  that  fta  Tyxthani* 
dnran  hj  Gthi  ttma  the  tMig^boorliood  ot  the  leniaa  saa,  had,  togetfav  wilk 
Umbriam  and  Daunimi*  vmSUd  the  city  of  Cumae  in  Aa  64th  Olympiad,  and^ 
therefore,  as  early  as  the  tclgn  of  the  second  Tarquin,  It  appears  also,  from  a 
speech  of  Alcibiailes,  reported  by  Tbucyd.  vi.  RO,  that  the  Celt®  were  known  to 
the  Gauls  as  victorious  ;ind  formidable  barbarians  in  the  9l8t  Olympiad.  (Kaxl 
Otfried  Miiller,  Etiuskc-r,  Einleit.  s.  152.) 

t  Niebuhr,  voi.  ii.  p.  528,  552.  Translation. 

X  *AXX4  rwtra  fAv  iwpdx^ij  «n»xvv  rivi  xpovy  irportpor,  Tha  vay  in  vhidi 
Mdmhr  diipoiM  of  Plal^aeil*•  itatcmeot  ia  quite  chaiacteriatifc  After  ahowing 
Aat  ha  mideiibudlj  took  hla  ■tatamant,  in  Aa  finfc  inataiMei  fimn  Aa  bat  parte 
«f  Diooyaiiii,  he  subjoins  in  reference  to  the  passage  above  dtad^  that  as  Plutarth 
hid  also  Ltpy  tyiifg  before  Aim,  he  ha$  added  this  l<ist  account  in  contradictiou  to  h  im- 
<tlf.  But  Plutarch's  first  account  is  brief  and  indefinite,  and  it  is  somewhat  arbi- 
trary to  refuse  him  the  privil^e  of  correcting  his  own  statanent  by  a  ouNre  particular 
reference  to  circumstances. 
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probable  in  tbe  aecoont  given  by  Livy,  that  the  destniction  of 
Rome  was  the  result  of  a  new  inroad  of  Transalpine  Gkuls. 
The  colonising  expeditions  of  the  Gauls  took  place,  as  we  haye 

seen,  in  various  directions,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  all 
these  emig^rations  were  not  simultaneous.  The  causes  which 
gave  rise  to  them  may  have  been  something  permanent  in  the 
social  condition  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  or  in  the  physical  circum- 
stances of  the  country  which  they  inhabited ;  and  these  move- 
ments' were  probably  repeated  from  time  to  time,  as  in  later 
ages  were  those  of  the  northern  Teutonic  people,  from  the 
era  of  Marius  to  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  tbe  Langobards/ 
What  were  the  particular  causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  ear- 
liest of  the«e  migrations  from  Gaul,  it  is  impossible,  at  tliis 
distance  ot  tmic,  to  determine.  Niebuhr  conjectures  that 
they  were  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  Iberian  tribes  from 
the  south,  who  were  driving  the  Gauls  out  of  the  north  of 
Spain,  and  out  of  Aquitaine;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  Gauls  ever  possessed  those  countries,  and  it  is  very,  im- 
probable that  a  people  so  feeble  as  were  the  Iberians,  in  com- 
parison of  the  Celts,  should  have  succeeded  in  expelling 
the  latter,  a  warlike  race  of  mountaineers,  from  the  wliule  line 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Thierry  and  others  have  imputed  the  <;niie 
moyements  to  the  encroachment  of  the.  Belgse  tirum  the  north, 
supposing  that  at  the  same  period  they  were  crossing  the  Rhine, 
and  driving  the  Celtae  out  of  the  north  of  Gaul ;  but  if  such  a 
movement  ever  took  place,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
connecting  it  in  point  of  time  with  the  migration  of  the  Celts 
from  the  southern  provinces.  '  An  excess  of  population,  and 
the  desire  of  plunder  and  of  possessing  by  force  the  towns 
and  better  cultivated  lands  belonging  to  neighbouring  and 
less  warhke  people,  were,  the  causes  to  which  .the  ancient 
writers  ascribe  these  emigrations  of  the  Gauls;  and  there  is 
much  probability  that  this  is  the  true  account :  we  are  as- 
sured .that,  nmiliir  circumstances  have  given  rise  to  corre- 
sponding effects  in  later  times,  of  which  the  repeated  invasions 
of  southern  Europe  by  the  northern  nations  are  universally 
known  examples. 

Nearly  all  the  trib(;s  mentioned  as  dividing  between 
tiieui  tlie  Cisalpine  territory  were  branches  of  nations  cele*: 
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bmted  among  the  TninsalpiDe  Celts.  Stmbo  Bays  expressly 
that  the  Itafian  Gauls  were — d/iocOr^ic-^f  the  same  races  with 
the  Transalpine  trihes.*   Ottfried  Miiller  has  obsenred  that  the 

accounts  given  by  the  ancient  writers  of  their  setting  out  and 
gradual  advances,  and  of  the  circumstances  at  t< miiug  the  in- 
vasion of  Italy,  are  consistent  with  all  that  we  know  of  the 
manners  of  these  barbarous  nations,  and  even  Niebubr  ad- 
mits that  Livy  certainly  diew  his  narrative,  however  he  may 
have  olitained  it,  from  a  geimine  Celtic  tradition*  The  aii- 
gration  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  two  principal  masees: 
the  first  movement  was  made  by  several  nations,  mostly  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  i.oiru,  combined,  under  a  ruling  clan, 
the  Biturieces.  Tins  is  a  kmd  of  federal  relation  frequent  fimoncr 
the  Celtic  tribes.  We  find  in  Italy,  in  like  manner,  tiieLuigones, 
under  the  clienlelaof  the  Boii.t  The  Bituriges,  with  their  con- 
fedefatenatiaDSypOBsessedthe  centre  of  Celtic  Gaul.  In  their  land 
was  Avaricnm,astroiigly  fortified  and  popaloostown,  inCnsar's 
time  the  chief  city  of  Giuil.  The  migratory  march  of  these  con- 
federate tribes  was  at  first  directed  towards  the  south  of  Gaul, 
where  the  Ligurian  nations  were  at  that  time  spread  over  an 
extensive  region.    The  latter  appciir  to  have  been  subdued  by 
the  Celts,  and  to  have  accompanied  them  in  their  invasion  of 
Italy  as  subordinate  allies.    Accordingly,  in  the  midst  of  the 
new  settlement  conquered  for  themselves  by  these  nations 
of  the  Loire,  which  had  the  name  of  Insubria  and  Milan  for 
its  metropolis,  we  find  the  city  of  Novaria  founded  by  the 
Vertacomacores,  termed  by  Pliny  Vooontii,  who,  according 
to  Cato,  were  a  Ligurian  people.  J   Near  them,  around  Ver- 
cellfe,  and  likewise  under  the  protection  of  the  Insubics,  the 
Salyes,  or  Salluvii  settled  the  ins(  Ives,  together  with  the  Libici, 
and  lower  down  on  the  Ticinus,  the  Laevi  and  Marici,  also 
Ligunans.^  The  march  of  the  Cenomani  must  be  considered 
as  a  sequel  or  concluding  part  of  this  first  migration,  since  the 
litter  were  a  subdivision  of  the  Aulerci,  and  among  the  subor- 

•  Strabo,  lib.  v.  p.2f)8.  Oxford  ed. 

t  CluveT.  Ital.  Ant.  p.  271.  Miiller,  Etxu»ker  £inl  p.  154. 
$  Piin.  Hisl.  iNut.  iii.21. 
^  Plin.  ibid.    Polyb.  2.    Miiller,  ibid.  p.  lSt6. 
VOL.  lii.  G 
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dinate  clans  of  the  same  fiituriges.  They  likewise  took  up 
their  abode  at  first  in  the  countries  near  Marseilles;*  and  lastly, 
they  passed  by  the  same  road  as  the  troops  of  Bellovesiui,  vis* 
o^er  the  Tanrine  Alps  into  Italy.  By  these  coUectiye  tribes^ 
nearly  all  the  country  beyond  the  Po»  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Etruscans,  was  subdued  from  the  Western  Alps  down  as 
far  as  the  site  of  Verona.  The  second  migration  must  be 
looked  upon  as  an  event  altogether  distinct  from  the  foregoing. 
It  happened  later  in  time,  from  a  difiereot  quarter,  and  by  a 
different  path.  The  Boii  and  Lingones  issaed  from  the  eastern 
parts  of  Gaul,  and  descended  into  Italy  from  the  north  orer 
the  P«intne  Alps,  unmixed  with  liguriens.  The  Lmgones 
came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Langres  and  the  sources  of 
the  Seine.'f  Tlie  Boii  perhaps  issue d  iVom  u  neighbouring 
re«»^iun,  but  we  know  not  tlie  origuial  positimi  of  this  tribe. 
They  passed  through  the  settlements  of  the  Insubres  towards 
the  south,  and  gradually  advanced  into  that  part  of  northern 
Italy  which  yet  belonged  to  the  Etruscans  to  the  southward  of 
the  Po.  Lans  Pompeii,  or  Lodi  on  the  Addua,  was  founded  by 
the  Boii,  in  their  transit.  X  At  a  kter  period^  all  the  country 
from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Po  belonged  to  the  Insnbres, 
and  the  Buii  were  confined  to  thesouthtm  bank,  where  they 
occupied  the  region  between  the  river  and  the  Apennine,  in- 
cluding the  territories  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Tuscan 
Felsina.§  The  Senones  came  by  themselves,  and  as  their 
migration  was  the  last,  they  were  obliged  to  pass  over  the 
countries  conquered  by  their  predecessorsi  and  find  a  new 
abode  for  themselves  farther  towards  the  south.  They  occo- 
pied,  as  we  have  seen,  districts  in  Umbria,  on  the  coast  of  the 

Adriatic.ll 

The  fate  of  tliese  tribes  in  after  times  is  briefly  sketched  by 
Strabo.    He  remarks  that  the  country  near  the  Po  was  for- 

*  CenomauM  Jttstft  Mifwilliin  haUtftae  in  Vokkf  Catp  fluetdr  at.  PUnku, 

H.  N.  3,  19. 

t  D'Anville  thus  places  them.  Ptolemy  says  the  Lin^^ones  and  Leuci  were  under 
IMount  Jura.  He  seems  to  make  theui  conterminous  with  the  Helvetii.  Their 
chief  town  Andomatunum  is  Ijnngres. 

t  Pibu  8. 17*         §  I'olyb.  2,  32.      ||  Liviu%  FUn.  ttUsnpCft. 
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merly  iohabited  by  numerous  Celtic  tribes.  The  most  con- 
sidemble  among  tbeee  Celtic  mitioiis/*  he  adds,  were  the 
Bon,  the  Insabrij  and  the  Senones*  who  with  ihe  Gnaatae, 
destroyed  the  city  of  Rome.  These  last,  the  Senones,  were 
afterwards  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Romans ;  but,  the  Boii 
were  driven  out  of  their  scats.  The  Insubn  are  still  in  exist- 
ence. They  had  Mediolanum  for  their  metropolis,  which  was 
loimerly  a  village,  for  they  all  inhabited  villages,  but  now  a 
coDsidei-able  city  beyond  the  Po,  and  adjoining  the  Alps. 
Near  to  Milan,  they  have  Veionay  also  a  large  dty,  and  the 
smaller  ones  of  Brexia»  Mantua,  Regium,  and  Comum. 
Gomum  (Como)  was  at  first  also  a  small  town/** 

The  Boii  appeai  to  have  taken  a  principal  share  in  this 
migration  across  the  Alj)s,  as  in  all  the  expeditions  of  the 
Celtic  nations.  Phny,  in  describing  the  country  in  Cisal- 
pioe  Gaul,  from  which  they  had  been  expelled,  says  that  Cato 
leported  the  number  of  their  tribes  to  have  been  one  hundred 
and  twelYe.f  Niebuhr  seems  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  Gaula 
in  Pannonia  and  Noricum  were  a  part  of  these  Boii  irom  the 
Cisalpine,  and  it  appears  that  Strabo  had  this  meaning :  but 
there  was  a  great  part  of  the  Grallic  race,  as  we  shall  presently 
observe,  already  in  the  countries  beyond  Helvetia,  on  the 
banks  ol  the  Danube,  and  m  the  eastern  parts  of  Germany, 
and  in  Noricum  and  Pannonia. 

i  have  been  the  moie  careful  to  collect  the  particular  state- 
oients,  and  to  illustrate  the  general  tenourof  information  given 
by  ancient  writers,  respecting  the  settlements  of  the  Gauls  in 
Italy,  on  account  of  certain  disputed  points  connected  with 
the  history  of  this  invasion.  Some  matters  of  importance  in 
reference  to  the  general  history  of  the  Celtic  i^ace,  will  be  fuiuul 
to  turn  upon  the  question  to  what  department  of  nations  the 
Cisalpine  Cktols  belonged.  Some  have  declared  that  the  in- 
vaders were  not  Celtic,  but  Teutonic  tribes,  and  they  defend 
the  assettion  on  the  ground  that  the  conquerors  of  Italy,  as 
wen  as  those  of  Asia  Minor  afterwards  to  he  mentioned,  are 

*  Stnbo,  Ub.  5.  p.  300.   £d.  OxoQ.  t  PUn.  H,  N.  8.  16* 
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reported  by  the  ancient  writers  to  hare  been  a  people  of  fair, 
or  xanthous  complexion.   If  it  wm  demoostrated  tittt  the  dif* 

ferent  complexions  of  mankind  are  specifie  characters,  and  as 
permanent  as  the  dlfi'erence  between  horses  and  asses,  the 
circumstance  that  the  Celts  are  reported  to  have  resembled 
the  Teutonic  nations  in  this  respect  would  be  a  very  perplex- 
ing one :  but  that,  as  I  have  already  shown  in  the  former  parts 
of  this  work»  and  as  I  shall  have  occasion  further  to  prove 
hereafter,  is  by  no  means  the  case*  Many  ancient  authorities 
testify  that  the  Celtic  tribes  were  in  some  instances  as  fair 
as  the  Teutones  themselves.  But  postponing  this  considersr 
tiuu  fur  the  present,  it  will  be  admitted  i)Y  those  who  candidly 
estimate  the  authority  of  the  statements  above  collected,  that 
the  emigrants  from  Gaul  into  the  valley  of  the  Po  were  cer- 
tainly Gauls,  and  not  Germans.  Neither  is  there  any  ground, 
however  sU^it,  for  the  assertion,  that  some  of  them  were  Belgic, 
while  others  were  Celtic  Gauls*  The  tribes  of  the  first  mi- 
gration, who  formed  the  great  mass^  or  the  clans  led  by  the 
leaden  of  the  Bituriges,  came  principally  from  theneigfaboup- 
hood  of  the  Loire,  aiul  from  the  Ix'tLrt  of  Celtic  GiiiiL  This 
may  be  said  likewise  of  the  Cenoinrini,  who  are  found  near 
the  upper  country  of  the  Loire,  and  to  the  westward  of  the 
Senones.  The  alliance  between  the  Cenomanians  and  the  Bi- 
turiges, whose  leaders  assisted  their  enterprise,  confirms  their 
Celtic  origin.  The  Insubres  were  clans  in  the  territory  of 
the  Httduiy  and  assoeiated  with  that  powerful  nation^  who, 
by  all  their  political  connections,  are  well  ascertained  to  hav« 
been  Celtse,  and  who  as  such  were  known  at  Rome  long  be- 
fore the  Belgae  were  ever  heard  of.*  In  describing  them  par- 
ticularly, CsDsar  e  \  idr  titiy  professes  to  give  a  specimen  of  the 
Gallic,  which  at  that  time  meant  the  Celtic  character.  In- 
deed, the  circumstance  that  the  Haedui  formed  a  part  of  the 
confederacy  of  the  Bituriges,  is  of  itself  an  alignment  that  they 
were  of  the  Celtic  family.  The  Boii  in  Gaul,  in  Italy^  and  in 

•  Divitiacus,  prince  of  the  Haedui,  a  Druid,  was  the  hottpes,  or  family  friend,  of 
Aitieui^  mod  expounded  to  Cicero  the  Celtic  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis. 
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their  difieient  settlemeDts  in  Oermfmy  are  idways  mentioned 

as  Celts,  and  expressly  so  termed.  All  their  connections 
were  with  Celtic  tribes.  Of  all  the  luLa  mentioned,  the 
Senujiea  uere  situated  farthest  towards  the  north  :  tliey  ap- 
proached the  borders  of  the  BelgsB.  That  the  Senones  were 
a  Celtic  tribe  is  sufficiently  clear,  from  their  situation  to  the 
eonthward  of  the  Seine;  and  they  are  always  mentiooed  by 
Casar  and  other  writers  in  connection  with  the  Celts,  and  as 
taking  part  in  the  dispntes  of  the  Celtic  Gaols,  but  are  not  by 
any  writer  termed  Belgians,  or  named  as  entering  the  frequent 
confederations  of  the  Bel^c  race.  Cfesar  indeed  evidently 
inchides  tliese  among  tlie  Celtic  Giiuls  when  he  says  that  the 
Khemi  were  of  all  the  Belgian  tribes  nearest  to  the  province. 
Pii^Tcerton,  the  principal  abettor  of  the  opinion  which  ascribes 
Belgic  origin  to  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  asserts,  without  a  doubt, 
that  the  Senones  had  no  share  in  this  migration ;  but  that  the 
people  so  termed  were  the  Semnones,  a  totally  different  people, 
and  inhabiting  a  remote  part  uf  Germany,  and  forming  a  subdi- 
vision of  the  great  Suevic,  or  northern  German  race.  Such  a 
way  of  getting  rid  ot  ditiiculties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  an  hy- 
pothetical theory,  is  too  bold  an  adventure  on  the  ignorance  or 
indolence  of  the  reader. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  be  the  legitimate  lesnlt  of  his- 
torical research,  that  all  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  are  referable  to 
the  Celtic  part  of  the  Gaulish  nations.  Some  additional  con- 
fLrmatiuu  of  this  opinion  will  be  luund  in  the  sequel.* 

*  M.  Thierry  veotura  to  diacriminate  these  tribe*  iato  two  departaMM^SsA  tUoki 
mdiMCdtkttiailMoteBdgk^tlwt  1%  Is  to  tyttiB,  WM.  Tlit  onfy 
pound  Aif  atlmptk  hit  taOtBig  to  tiw  Iridi  «r  Oadk  kngmft  mrds  wbkh 
lieeQojaetimtobft<t]rinoiitibrdi€DiBi«t  of  oaecLui,  and  In  the  ^Vvhh  wvcdt 

which,  with  a  little  etymological  ingenuity,  will  genre  for  epithets  of  the  other  set 
of  tribes.  Thus  the  Boii  are  said  to  have  been  Belgians  by  3f .  Thiernr,  merely 
bwaase  *  Bwg'  mcnw  "  a  hoi^it,"^  or  ugly  spectre,  in  Welsh.  Hut  if  this  etymo- 
logy of  the  nf^nu  w  ( n  allowcil,  ii  would  prove  nothing  to  the  puipoKy  UOlfiU  it 
were  fir^t  Cbiabiished  Uiut  the  Welsh  was  the  duilvct  of  tbe  ItelgiK. 
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Section  VI. — Of  the  E,rpedition8  of  the  Gauh  across  the 
Hhine,  and  i/usir  Colonies  in  Germany,  Noricum,  and  Fan- 
nonia. 

Livy  connects,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  expedition  of  the 
Ci;mls  across  the  Alps,  said  tu  have  been  condiictecl  by  Bello- 
vesus,  with  another  migration  under  Sigovesus  into  tlie  heart 
of  Germany.  Both  these  enterprises  were  undertaken,  ac- 
cording to  him,  by  tribes  belonging  to  the  confederacy  of  the 
Bituriges.  The  followers  of  Sigovesus  made  their  way  into 
the  Hercynian  Forest. 

Several  other  writers  mention  emigrations  of  Gauls  into  the 
Hercynian  Forest.  By  Tacitns  the  people  who  occupied  that 
part  of  Geriiidiiy  are  said  to  have  been  Boii,  neighbours  and 
allies  of  the  Helvetii.  Caesar  shvs,  'Mhut  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  Germany  in  the  neiglibourhood  ot  the  iiercyman 
Forest,  mentioned  by  Eratosthenes  under  the  appellation  of 
Orcynia,  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Volc»  Tectosages,  who  settled 
in  those  parts  and  had  ever  since  kept  possession.  They 
wm  in  the  highest  reputation  for  justice  and  bravery,  and  no 
less  remarkable  than  the  Germans  for  poverty,  abstinence, 
and  patience  of  fatigue,  conforming  exactly  to  the  customs  of 
that  people  both  in  habit  and  tlic  way  ui  living."* 

Caesar  appears  tulerm  the  Gauls  who  inhabited  tlie  Hercynian 
Forest  by  a  general  epithet^  VolcfB  Tectosi^es.  A  people  thus 
denominated  are  well  known  as  a  principal  tribe  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Gaul,  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Cemmenus,  or  the  Cevennes.  They  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Mela,  Livy,  and  others ;  and  by  the 
concurrent  opinion  of  all  the  ancient  writers  are  identified 
with  the  Tectosages  or  Tectosagi,  the  most  powerful  and  cele- 
brated ol  tlie  three  divisions  or  clans  of  GalatsR,  who  held  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  Minor  in  subjection*  The  VoIcob  of 
Gaul  were  divided  into  Volcse  Arecomici  and  VoIeaE^  Tec- 
tosages.  The  former  inhabited  the  west  side  of  the  Rhone, 
and  thmr  capital  was  Nemausos,  The  latter  approof  hed  the 
Pyrenean  mountains  and  had  for  their  metropolis  Tolosa  or 

*  Tacitus,  Genu.  28.   Csesw,  BeU.  GaU.  6.  24. 
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Toulouse.  They  were  a  people  well  known  to  the  Romans^ 
for  it  wae  in  their  tenitoiy  that  the  eity  of  Naifao  was  built 
by  the  Consnl  Q.  Martias  Rex^  which  beoraie  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Naiboaentis.  The  Teetosaget  joined  the  Cimbri 

against  the  Romans,  and  were  defeated  by  Sylla,  who  took 
prisoner  one  of  their  Icings  named  Copillus. 

The  rectosagi  in  the  Hercynian  Forest,  by  which  name  the 
old  gec^raphers  designated  a  vast  tract  stretching  through  all 
the  Bonthem  part  of  Qermany,  from  the  Scbwartzwald  in 
Swabia  along  the  whole  coarse  of  the  Danube  as  &r  as  the 
limits  of  Baday*  weie  neighbooia  and  conMemtes  of  another 
Celtic  tribe,  who,  of  all  others,  were  most  celebrated  for  their 
repeated  migrations.  The  Boii  were  among  the  most  warlike 
of  the  tribes  of  Cisulpiue  (jauls,  and  they  were  joined  with 
the  Senones  in  the  sacking;  of  Konic.  Posidoinus,  as  cited 
by  StrabOy  relates  that  the  Boii  fonnerly  inhabited  the  Her- 
cynian Foresty  and  there  vepulsed  the  invanon  of  the  Cimbri.f 
Andent  as  well  as  modem  writers  differ  as  to  the  early  seats 
of  these  people :  Strabo  was  of  ofmiion  that  the  Boii  of  Ger- 
many were  emigrants  ftom  Italy ;  that  they  had  been  a  fugi- 
tive part  of  the  Boii  who  had  been  long  settled  to  the  «outh- 
vvaid  of  the  Po,  in  the  Cisalpine  ;  hut  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  this  passage  in  their  history  has  Uemi  shown  to  be 
erroneous  by  M,  Zeass.  :j:  Strabo  says  the  greatest  of  the 
Celtic  nations,  ria.  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  were  the  Boii,  the  In- 
subiiy  and  the  Senones,  who,  together  with  the  GsBsatsb,  made 
stt  incursion  on  Rome  and  gained  possession  of  the  city. 
These  last,  the  Senones,  were  afterwards  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  Romans;  but  the  Boii  were  driven  out  of  their  country, 
and  passin*^  over  to  the  neiglibourhood  of  the  Danube,  took 
up  their  abode  with  the  Taurisci,  and  foni^ht  with  them 
against  the  Dacians  till  they  were  couipietely  extirpated^  and 

*  Cmm  d»  B*  0.  a.  c  S4. 85.  **  Oritur  ab  Hdvctfonmi  «t  Nmatom  at  JRwu 
iMonnii  Snlbot,  leetlfM  flmninit  Dwmbil  ngkme  partiMt  ad  Snat  IlManmi  at 
AiMtttlnatliiaeiaflaetitiiBiitrafaM.**  Aaaoadlqg  to  dila  lapiaiaiitate  ilia  Hcr- 
ayidan  Faiatt  matt  have  occopiad  Swabia,  Bavaria,  Austria,  and  part  of  Hungary 
to  dia  lim  Thclss,  and  in  the  neighbooriiood  «f  dia  Thciai  hara  iiacbad  nocUi* 
ward  towards  Silesia  and  Bohemia. 

t  Strabo,  lib.  7-  p.  293.  etl  Casaub. 

X  Die  jUeutschea  unddie  Nachbantamme,  von  Ka<ipu.r  Ze»m.  Muocbeo,  Itid?. 
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left  their  country^  which  was  a  part  of  the  lUyrian  territory,  a 
desert  and  sheep-pasture  for  the  neigfahouring  people.''  *  ^^The 
region  on  thisp— the  southern — side  of  the  Po  had  been  occupied 

by  the  Boii  and  Ligu  lians^and  Setiones,  and  C^at^e,  for  the  most 
part :  but  after  tlie  Boii  were  driven  out  and  the  Gjpsatfr  and 
Senones  were  extirpated,  the  Liguriun  tribes  alone  reujanied 
withtheRoman  colonies/'f  It  seeuisvery  ualikeiy^asM.  Zeuss 
obsertes^  that  while  all  the  other  Celtic  nations  in  Italy  were 
equally  pressed  by  the  Ronum  armsy  the  Boii  should  alone  take 
flight ;  yet  their  emtgratton  must  be  considered  as  an  esta- 
blished (kctjf  Strabo's  account  should  be  confirmed  by  other 
authorities.  But  it  is  in  reality  contradicted.  Strabo,  as  we 
iiave  seen,  separates  the  fate  of  the  Boii  from  that  of  the 
Senones :  the  latter  were  extirpated,  the  former  were  driven 
out.  But  Fiiny  declares  that  both  nations  experienced  the 
same  fate.  He  even  mentions  the  place  where  they  were 
destroyed.  "  In  hoc  tractu  interierant  Boii,  quorum  tribus  ozii 
fuisise  auctor  est  Cato ;  item  Senones."  |  Uvy,  who  describes 
circumstantially  their  subjugation  by  the  Consul  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  A.u.C.  561,  or  191  B.C.,  declares  that  the  Boii 
perished  in  an  immense  and  mu  xampled  slaughter,  which  left 
no  survivors  except  children  and  men  far  advanced  in  age,  and 
that  their  country  was  colonised  by  Komans,§  to  whom  the 
property  of  half  their  land  was  transferred.  Thus  the  name  of 
the  Boii  perished  in  Italy  not  by  emigration^  but  by  a  mas- 
sacre destructive  of  the  effective  strengUi  of  the  tribe,  and  by 
the  remainder  becoming  Romanised.  M.  Zeuss  has  further 
observed  that  Strabo,  by  enumerating,  together  with  the  Boii 
and  Senones,  the  Ga^satju  ||  as  a  distinct  Cisalpine  tribe, 
proves  the  carelessness  or  Iklseiiood  of  the  writer,  or  of  the 
account  which  he  has  followed.  There  was  no  particular 
tribe  of  that  name,  and  Gassatse  was  only  the  epithet  of 
mercenary  soldiers^  hired  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alps 

♦  Strabo,  lib.  a,  p.  212,  213.  f  Ibid.  p.  2IC. 

X  Plin.  H.  N.  lib.  3.  c.  15.  §  T.  Llv.  lib.  36.  c.  3«,  39,  40. 

II  Oii'sata'  were  a  sort  of  mercenary  troops  to  whom  recourse  was  had  occasionallj 
by  ibc  Celtic  nations.  Polybius  thinks  their  name  was  t»kei»  from  tin-  circum- 
stiificc  that  ility  >vere  acTustmntil  itj  serve  for  hire.  Vaiaoc  i»  the  epilhct  of  a  tiori 
of  irou  weapou  iu>ed  by  tlie  Gauhs.    (Polyb.  2.  22.) 
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and  the  Rboney  who  weie  thas  termed  from  the  natnte  of 
their  weapons.  It  seems  ihea  highly  probable  that  the  story 
of  the  expalsion  of  the  Bdi  arose  ftom  a  mere  coDjectme,  that 

the  Boii  on  the  Rhine,  who  bore  the  same  luime  and  probably 
spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Boii  of  the  Cisalpme,  were 
the  descendants  of  that  conquered  people.* 

It  is  on  the  whole  the  most  probable  conclusion  that  the 
Italian  Boii,  or  the  thbe  of  that  nation  which  had  settled  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  never  letumed  into  the  norths  and  had  no 
part  in  the  late  enterprises  and  misfiortanes  of  their  transalpine 
kinsmen.  The  latter  were  a  widely-spread  and  most  restless 
and  warlike  race,  of  Celtic  origin,  as  all  historians  testify ,f 
I)ut  who  are  not  known  to  have  had  any  lixed  abodes  to  the 
westward  of  the  Rhine  or  in  proper  Graul  :  their  name  miijjht 
be  considered  as  almost  synonymous  with  Celtee  of  Germany. 
We  find  them  frequently  associated  with  the  Tectosagi^  and 
locally  with  the  Heicynian  Forest  There  they  were  so  power- 
ful a  hundred  and  fourteen  years  before  the  Christian  era,  as 
to  resist  saccessfnUy  the  inyasion  of  the  Cimbri.  Caesar 
describes  the  Boii  as  inhabiting  the  country  beyond  the 
Rhine.  They  had  already  invaded  Noricum  and  had  taken 
the  city  of  Noreja:  if  this  in(lic;it<  s  that  their  territory,  or  the 
country  over  which  they  wandered,  was  very  extensive,  and 
reached  along  the  Danube  from  its  source  to  the  heart  of 
Oermany,  There  the  city  of  Boiodurum, — situated  on  the 
daject  of  the  Danube  at  the  confines  of  Noricum  and  Yin- 
delicia,  where  the  river  Oenus,  or  Inn,  flows  through  both 
provinces,  which,  in  a  period  when  the  Boii  had  become  ex- 
tinct, is  euuiaerated  by  Ptolemy  among  the  cities  of  Vin- 
delicia, — beems  to  preserve  a  memorial  of  their  abode.  The 
principal  country  of  the  Boii  was  to  the  northward  of  the 
Danube ;  they  bordered  towards  the  west  on  the  Helvetii^  who^ 
according  to  Tacitus^  bad  been  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Mayne»  and  towards  the  north-east 
they  reached  into  Bohemia  or  Boiohemum^  i.  e.  the  Home 

*  Hie  Dentsdien,       von  M.  Zcuss,  s.  246. 

t  Tacitus  expienly  dedaies  that  the  Uelvelii  and  BoU  woe  Qaula.  (Get, 

c  127.) 

*  BelL  GaU.  1.  c.  ft. 
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or  H€im  of  the  BoiL  Tbenee  they  were  expelled  by  the 
Maicomaiuiiy  under  Marobodaus,  in  the  time  of  Avguetvs 
Geraar.*  The  fugitives  are  supposed  to  have  earned  their 

iiame  into  Buioaria,  now  Bavaria. 

The  final  extinction  of  the  IjoiIc  name  mGeniiany  is  related 
at  length  by  Strabo.  It  seems  that  after  they  had  taken  up  their 
seat  in  Havana,  they  became  allies  of  the  Taurisci  or  Norici, 
under  a  prince  named  Chtasints :  then  both  parties  earned  on 
war  with  the  Dadan  king  named  Boeiebietes,  and  were  ex- 
terminated m  a  great  battle.  A  remnant  however  escaped 
to  the  neighbouring  Taurisci  or  Norici.^ 

Cd^  Tfibea  of  the  Mps  and  the  nelghbowrkig  Cauniries, 

The  region  of  the  Alps  and  the  lower  countries  hnmediately 
surrounding  those  mountains  were  the  immemorial  abode  of 
several  nations  of  the  Celtic  race,  who  claim  this  country  as 

its  aboriginal  inhabitants:  that  is,  there  is  no  record  ui'  their 
having  come,  whether  from  Giuil  or  :uiy  utlier  quarter,  nor  is 
any  trace  discoverable  in  the  country  of  earUer  occupants. 
Polybius,  who  gives  the  earliest  accounts  of  them,  says  that 
both  sides  of  the  Alps,  as  far  as  the  ascent  is  practicable,  are 
inhabited  by  various  tribes.  On  tliat  side  which  looks  to- 
wards the  north  and  the  river  Rhone,  dwelt  those  termed 
Transalpne  Gauls,  who  are  of  the  same  origin  with  the  rest, 
meaning  the  Cisalpine  tribes,  and  are  only  so  termed  on 
account  of  their  local  situation.  On  the  other  side,  he  uckls, 
are  the  Taurisci,  the  Agoiies  (Lingones  ?),  and  other  nations.f 
The  tribes  bordering  on  the  Alps  may  be  more  particularly 
enumerated  as  follows:  1.  Western  tribes,  including  the 
Helvetii,  who,  however,  had  their  original  seat,  according  to 
Tacitus,  somewhat  further  northward  than  the  region  now 
vmder  survey,  in  the  part  of  Germany  between  the  Mayne 
and  the  Rhine,  or  in  Swabia  and  Wurtemburg.    To  this 

♦  Strabo,  7-  c.  304. 

f  The  Gothini,  a  tribe  who  remained  in  the  mountainous  borders  of  Bohemia 
in  the  time  of  Tacitufi,  and  who,  according  tu  that  writer,  were  Gauls,  were  pro- 
bably a  remnant  of  the  Boii,  who  were  left  at  the  expulsion  of  that  people^  de* 
ftndtd  perhaps  by  their  local  situatioii. 

t  Mjb.  lib.  iii  cap.  8. 
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difbioii  belong  several  tribes  ineiitioiied  by  Csesar^  as  the 
Veiagriy  Sedusii  and  NantaateSy  all  evidently  Celtic  tribes. 
2>  The  Rhtett  inhabited  the  southern  parts  immediately 

above  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Livy,  as  it  is  well  known,  sup- 
posed the  Rhaeti  to  be  Etruscans.  He  extended  this  notion 
to  other  Alpine  nations.  He  says,  "Tusci  trans  Padum 
omtiia  ioca,  excepto  Veoetorum  anguloy  usque  ad  Alpes 
tenuere.  Alpinis  qnoqne  ea  gentibos  hand  dubie  origo  est, 
mawime  Raetis :  quos  loca  ipsa  efferanmty  ne  quid  ex  antiqvo, 
pmter  tonum  linguae,  nee  earn  incomiptumy  fetinerent''* 
Pliny  and  Justin  repeat  the  story  of  the  Tuscan  origin  of  the 
Rbttti,  supposing  them  to  have  derived  their  name  from 
Rh«tus,  a  Tuscan  leader.  It  seems  that  a  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  southern  Alps  was  of  Tuscan  descent.i*  M.  Zeu^s  | 
supposes  this  to  be  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Euga- 
nean  hills.  Of  the  Celtic  descent  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Khmtif  or  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  Rhsetian  Alps,  be 
observes  that  we  can  hardly  doubt,  when  we  consider  the 
efidently  Celtic  names  of  the  places  within  thdr  territory,  as 
Tarvesede,  compared  with  Tarv-enna  and  Metio-^edum  men- 
tioned by  Ctesar  ;  Cuna  with  Tricorii,  Curiosolites ;  Magia 
with  Magus,  of  frequent  occurrence;  Magontiaeum j  Ma- 
treja  with  Medio-niatricum,  Noreja,  Celega;  the  names  found 
ia  Ptolemy,  Bragodorum,  Ectodurum,  Ebodurum,  Drusoma- 
gu8 ;  Tolyuwwv  compared  with  the  personal  name  Tasgetius 
in  Gttsar;  Otembodunum,  Brigantium,  Brizentes;  Oiiimr€s, 
OUrmi  compared  with  Veneti,  Venelli,  Venicontes.  These 
names,  most  of  which  appear  in  theRhsBtian  Alps,  sufficiently 
prove  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  tribes  among  whom  they  are 
luuiid.  3.  All  the  nc)itl]eiii  |)att  of  Switzerland  and  the 
country  reaching  to  the  Danube  was  inclucied  in  Vindelicia. 
4.  The  eastern  region,  iududiog  the  Tyrolese  and  extensive 
tracts  farther  eastward,  was  the  abode  of  the  Taurisci,  a  cele- 
brated and  powerful  race.  That  the  Vindelici  and  Taurisci 
were  Celts  there  is  no  doubt;  it  is  proved  partly  by  names  of 

•  liib.  V.  33. 

t  Pliny  mentions  it  as  a  prevalent  conjecture  rather  than  as  uatlcr  of  hcL — 
Plin.  V.  cap.  20.    Scf-  1  ik c wise  Jintiliy  xx,  16. 
X  Zem,  abi  supia^  s. 
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places  and  partly  by  the  direct  testiaumy  of  bietonans** 
The  tuune  of  Viadelici  has  the  eame  etywm  as  Vindobooa, 
Vindomagns,  Vindonissa.  The  Vindelidan  naoMSS  Artobrigaj 
Bojodonim,  Parrodiironi,  Gonsaanetes,  compaied  with  S«ia- 

netes,  and  Condrusi,  Licus,  Licates,  compared  with  Ambi- 
lici,  leave,  as  M.  Zenss  observes,  no  doubt  as  to  the  origin  ot 
the  Celtic  people  termed  Vmdelici. 

The  iahabiUmts  of  the  Easteru  Alps  and  the  lower  countries 
adjacent  were  included  in  later  periods  under  the  general 
naaie  of  Noiiei»  which  was  synoDjiiMHis  witli  the  older  desig- 
nation of  Tanrisei.  This  appears  horn  Pliny :  ^'Jnztaqoe 
CaniOB  quondam  Tanrisci,  nnnc  NoricL''  Polybius,  as  cited 
by  Strabo,  connects  the  names  of  Taurisci  and  Norici.  He 
says  that  gold  was  iouiid  at  Aquileia- — Iv  toIq  TavpiaKois  role 
N*Y)trotc.  Strabof  makes  Norici  a  collective  epithet,  and  Tau- 
risci the  particular  name  of  a  tribe.  Ue  says  the  country 
near  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic  is  inhabited  by  some  Norici 
and  Garni,  and  adds  that  the  Taurisci  are  also  Norici. 
Against  this  representation,  as  M.  Zenss  observes,  we  must 
set  not  only  the  authority  of  Pliny  as  above  cited,  who  makes 
the  Norici  of  equal  extent  with  the  Taurisci,  but  also  Ptolemy, 
who  mentions  no  such  p(  ople  as  the  Taurisci  in  the  Ronma 
province  of  Noricum,  but  makes  the  Norici  to  be  the  only  race 
inhabitiDg  the  eastern  parts  of  it.^:  Tribes  of  Taurisci  or 
Norici  were  scattered  through  the  different  Alpine  valleys, 
hut  the  great  body  of  the  nation  occupied  the  eastern  decUvi- 
ties  towards  Noreja,  their  principal  town.  The  Noiici  had 
been  allies  of  Rome  long  before  ihdr  conquest,  and  the 
consul  Carbo  had  led  an  army  to  the  defence  of  Noreja  when 
attacked  in  the  Cimbrian  war.  That  i\\c.  Taiii  isci,  us  wel  l  as 
their  neighbours  towards  the  west,  weic  ui  Celtic  ungiii  is 
clear,  not  only  fwrn  the  names  of  places  in  Noricum,  but,  as 
M.  Zeuss  has  shown,  from  two  passages  of  Strabo,  in  which 
that  geographer  eipressly  asserts  them  to  have  been  Gralatas, 
Tok&nu,  and  Celtic  tribes— ^rued  tdmi.  This  last  epithet  he 
applies  to  the  Boii,  Scordisci,  and  Taurisci.^ 

•  run.  iii.  no.  +  Strabo,  p.  20(i. 

Zeuss,  Die  DeuUchen  uuU  die  ^iad)lMri>uullne. 
§  buabu,  p.  29(». 
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We  hence  find  that  the  ori^nal  eetdementB  of  the  Celtic 
race,  lor  no  ancient  irriter  has  mentioned  the  Alpine  nations 

as  emigrants  from  Gaul,  comprehended,  as  far  as  we  can 
collect,  nearly  all  the  mountainous  barrier  to  the  Dorthward 
of  Italy  as  far  as  the  Adriatic. 

The  Celtic  tribes  in  Xllyricum  were  known  under  the  name 
of  Scordisci,  who  axe  mentioned  in  connezioa  with  the  Tan- 
mci.*  They  are  described  by  Strabo^  who  says  that  the 
monntiun-plainsf  of  Pannonia  extend  northward  to  the  Da- 
nube,  and  eastward*  to  the  SoordiBci,and  in  the  same  direction 
to  the  mountains  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  He  adds  that 
the  Scordisci  cont^uered  the  Triballi,  who  from  the  time  of 
Herodotus  had  been  the  most  powerful  Thracian  tribe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Danube.  Appian  give^  the  same 
account.  He  says  that  the  Triballi  and  Scordisci  fought^ 
until  the  former,  who  had  been  a  flonrisbing  nation  till  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  were  destroyed,  and  their 
territory  left  desert.:):  Strabo  places  the  Scordisci  on  the 
Danube.  He  says  that  they  were  divided  into  two  sections : 
one  of  them  dwelt  between  two  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Danube,  the  Noavus  which  runs  by  Sesestica  and  the 
Margus ;  the  other  a  little  beyond  this  river.^  The  Noavus 
and  Margus  are,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Zeuss,  the  Save  and 
the  Morava.||  The  Scordisci  also  occupied  the  islands  of  the 
Danube,  and  made  themselves  formidable  to  all  the  neigh- 
boaring  nations :  their  chief  towns  were  Heorta  and  Cape* 
danum.  Ptolemy  places  the  Scordisci  in  the  southern 
extremities  of  Lower  i^annonia,  therefore  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Save.f 

The  Illyrian  Celts  were,  until  they  were  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  always  a  warlike  tribe,  formidable  to  the  surround- 
ing nations,  perpetually  making  hostile  incursions  into  the 
neighbouring  countries.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  was 
the  attack  on  the  temple  of  Delphi,  under  a  leader  named 
Brennus,  of  which  a  full  account  has  been  given  by  Pan- 
nnias. 

*  I'linv  ( lii.  23.):  Mods  Claudias,  cujus  in  fronte  Sooidisci :  in  tergo  Taurisd, 
+  >>{>o7Tiiiia.  *  Appuuk.  lUyric  3.  -  §  Strabo,  vii.  p.  318. 

11  Zeuss,  ubi  supra,  p.  174.  f  CI.  PtoL  ii.  lii. 
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Strabo  mentioiiB  an  embasBy  sent  from  the  Celts  of  tbe 
Adriatic  to  the  camp  of  Aleiander  during  his  expedition  into 
Thrace.   As  the  Celts  had  about  this  time  settlements  on  the 

Danube^  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  tliat  it  was  from  this 
quarter  t  hat  ambassadors  were  sent,  namely^  from  the  country 
of  tbe  Scordisci. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Scordisci  were  old  inhabitants 
of  the  borders  of  the  Lower  Danube :  they  had  omspiead 
the  countries  possessed  of  old  by  the  TribalH  and  oth^ 
Thradan  tribes.  It  is  probable  that  they  arrived  in  this 
country  shortly  before  the  titiie  of  Alexander.  They  may 
with  the  greatest  probability  be  derived  from  the;  nearest  bands 
of  the  Celtic  race,  from  those  who  had  advanced  furthest 
towards  the  east.  These  were  the  Taurisci  of  the  Alps  and 
the  Boii  and  Tectosages  of  the  Hercynian  Forest. 

On  a  general  survey  of  the  tribes  spread  through  southern 
Oennanyi  and  in  Pannonia  and  tbe  Alpine  countries^  it  ap- 
pears that  Celtic  races,  of  whom  the  Boii  and  Tectosages  are 
the  most  remarkable,  were  the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of 
the  tracts  comprehended  lii  liie  Orcynia  of  the  Gauls  and  the 
Hcrcvnian  Forest  of  Roman  writers.  The  Boii  are  not  to  be 
traced  from  Gaul,  and  not  further  westward  than  the  confines 
of  the  Uelvetii :  they  were  probably  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  on  the  Danube,  and  reached  as  for  northward 
as  Bohemia.  It  is  probable  that  the  Gythones,  a  small  tribe 
who  remained  in  the  north-east  of  Germany  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus  and  spoke  the  language  of  the  Gauls,  were  a  remnant 
of  the  expelled  Boii.  The  Tectosages  appear  to  have  been 
nearly  allied  to  the  Boii,  since  we  find  them  joined  in  many 
parts.  The  other  nations  enumerated  are  evidently  Celtic,  as 
the  Scordisci,  Taurisci,  Vindelici,  Rhseti,  but  nothing  indicates 
that  they  were  ever  inhabitants  of  Gaul. 


Sacmoii  YlL-^fthe  Cokmy  of  GauU  in  Asia  Minor, 

Of  all  the  foreign  conquests  or  settlements  of  the  Gauls 

none  is  more  celebmted  than  that  ui  Asia  Minor,  where  this 
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people  were  known,  as  indeed  were  the  Gauls  iu  general, 
uDQDg  the  Gieeksy  by  the  name  of  Galatae. 

It  is  important  to  determine  from  what  tribes  of  European 
Gauls  originated  the  Galatfle,  or  Gauls  of  Asia  Minor.  We 
have  seen  that  of  all  the  Gallic  tribes,  the  Boii  were  the  most 
poweriul  in  (Icrman^  and  the  most  widely  spread.  Frora  no 
other  tribe  should  we,  upon  conjecture,  derive  the  Gallic  con- 
federacy in  Asia  with  so  much  probability  as  from  them. 
Tolisthoboii  was  in  fact  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  divisions 
of  people  in  Asia»  into  which  the  Gralatse  were  divided.  In 
Chreek  their  name  is  written  Tolisthobogii,  as  that  of  the  Boii 
is  written  B(^:ii.* 

Together  with  Boti  there  were  in  parts  of  -  Germany  other 
tribes,  as  the  Volcae  Tectosages,  spread  through  the  Her- 
<  yiii;in  Forest.  These  Volcae  Tectosages  came,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  Celtica  ISurboiiensis,  and  from  the  most  remote 
part  of  it,  near  to  the  Pyrenees*  or  at  least  to  the  south* 
westward  of  Mount  Cemmenus.  Thus  we  find  the  Tec- 
tosages to  have  been  a  wandering  warlike  people^  who  had 
planted  their  name  in  two  very  distant  countries,  and  there 
is  so  much  the  less  reason  for  doubt  when  we  find  them  in  a 
third  region.  The  Tectosages  were  in  fact  the  leading  and 
most  celebrated  tribe  among  the  Galatai  of  Asia.  A  third 
name  nuL  so  easily  traced  i?  tliat  of  the  Trocmi,  of  the  origin 
of  whom  Strabo  knew  nothing,  though  he  was  satisfied  of 
the  derivation  of  the  Tectosages  from  the  Volcfls  of  Southern 
QauL 

Strabo  considered  it  als  a  thing  ascertained  that  the  Tec- 
tosages of  Oalatia  in  Asia  Minor,  were  a  branch  of  the  Volcas 

Tectosages  of  Narbonensis.  He  says  that  the  disappearance  of 
the  two  other  uaiiies  from  Granl,  namely,  those  of  Tolisthoboii 
and  Trocmi,  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  among  tribes  of 

*  It  b  very  probable  that  the  Tolisthoboii  were  a  tribe  of  Boii.  and  duit  the 
pialx  to  dieir  mine  b  taken  IWiin  aome  epithet,  or  perhaps  ftom  »  plact  whan 
^  Mittod.  Id  hat,  Flobnty  nwatiMM  s  place  fanned  TSkagra  xA^a  in  dMir 
country.  ISb,  V.  &  6.  This  is  olnwid  I17  M.  Zeaa%  wlio  nmaxks  that  anadm 

Cdtic  name  was  preserved  in  Maeedania.  liivy  obserres  that  the  third  region  of 
Macedonia  contained  the  famous  town  of  £dessa,  &C.,  *'  et  Vettionim  bellicosam 

mnrni,  incolT^  qiioque  pcrrTiultos  Oallos  et  Tllvricos."  Vetlit  appears  to  be  a  Celtic 
clao-uame,  since  t>olovettius  is  a  personal  name.   Liv.  lib.  xlv.  c.  30. 
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roaming  habits,  many  become  eitber  extinct,  or  intermixed  and 
lost.  From  the  fact  that  the  tribe  of  Tectosages  still  remained 
in  the  ooontry  of  the  Volcse,  he  infers  that  the  Tolisthoboii 

and  Trocmi  originated  from  the  same  part  of  Gaul.  If  the 
Tectosages  of  Galatia  were  really  from  the  Volcee  Tectosages, 
they  must  have  had  some  intermediate  haltint^-place ;  and 
this  is  discovered  to  have  beea  the  fact,  since,  according  to 
Ceesar,  the  GrauU  of  the  Hercynian  Forest  were  Voice 
Tectosages.  In  the  same  quarter,  as  we  have  obserred,  other 
writers  place  the  BoiL  Tolisthoboii  may  hare  been  a  parti* 
cttlar  tribe  of  BoiL 

Livy  has  en  the  most  detailed  and  particular  account  of 
the  settlement  of  the  (iahitians  in  Asia,  and  of  the  depreda- 
tory attempts  of  the  same  people,  wljich  preceded  their  pas- 
sage of  the  Hellespont.  After  mentioning  the  Tolisthoboii, 
into  whose  territories  the  Romans  were  led  by  the  Consul 
Cn.  Manlius,  he  adds, These  Gauls,  a  vast  multitude,  had 
made  their  way,  induced  either  by  the  want  of  lands  or  by 
the  hope  of  spoil,  to  the  country  of  the  Dardani  under  a  leader 
named  Brennus."  Livy  has  given  no  intimation  in  this  pas- 
sage froiu  u  haUjuui  ier  he  supposes  the  Gauls  to  have  first  emi- 
grated, but  in  n  speech  which  he  puts  mto  the  moulh  of  On. 
Maulius,  the  lioman  Consul,  they  are  said  to  have  been  exiles 
who  left  their  country  for  want  of  room,  and  sailing  along  the 
coasts  of  Illyricum  into  Poeonia,  and  thence  into  Thrace,gained 
possession  of  it  by  arms.*  It  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  such 
a  multitude  of  barbarians  as  the  Ganls  are  represented  to  have 
been,  could  find  room  in  ships ;  and  this  must  have  been  a  mere 
(joiijcclure  of  Livy,  who  was  probably  ignorant  Uiat  tlieie  were 
extensive  settlements  of  the  Gauls  upon  the  Danube.  Pau- 
saiiias,  who  has  given  a  narrative  of  their  invasion,  says  that  the 
first  adventurers  who  had  proceeded  to  Thrace  under  their 
leader  Cambaules,  returned  to  their  country,  in  order  to 

•  ThemnmcftliediiflMntof  tbeGalMtamimghmdi^^  bytheviKHs 
who  meotioii  dum.  AH  boweter  menlimi  BNonin.  PanttolM  aaaies  tbe  diiefii 
efpntirnW  bsdiii  GunlMiilai  (CmwlMliB  at  Conmail  ?),  Cerathoriiw  (Oftradjr  ?), 

Arichorus  and  Bolgius.  Polybius  termx  the  chief  leader  BfCmMil»  as  does  Livy  : 
instead  of  the  Lomnorius  of  Livy  he  has  Cnmnntoriu^  end  he  nemee  the  lest  king 
of  the  Oftuls  who  lemeined  in  Thrace,  Cavarua. 
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collect  a  gieater  mnltitude.  They  cannot,  therefore,  have 
been  at  bo  great  a  distance  from  it  as  Li?y  supposed*  According 
to  that  histoHany  the  Gaols  separated  into  two  great  hodies : 

the  fate  of  Breriiiiis  and  his  followers,  who  invaded  Greece, 
is  well  known  ;  the  other  divisiou,  under  Loninoriiis  and  Lu- 
tarius,  after  many  adventures,  passed  the  llcUej^pont  into 
Asia,  and  seated  themselves  finally  in  Phrygia,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  river  Ualys,  after  dividing  Asia  Minor  by  lot 
into  three  parts^  and  rendering  each  part  tributary  to  one  of 
their  three  clans.  These  clans  were  the  ToIistohoi],Trocnii,and 
Tectosagi.*  Stiabo  gives  them  nearly  the  same  denominar 
tions.  They  retained  their  power  till  the  war  between  Antio- 
chus  and  the  Romans.  It  ni;iy  be  observed  tliat  Vol yhius  and 
Pausanias  term  these  Gauls,  KeXtoi  or  Celts;  other  writers  call 
them  GralaUe>  Gaili,  and  Gallo-GrsBci.  Not  one  ancient  his- 
torian or  geographer  has  expressed  a  doubt  that  they  were 
true  Celtic  Gauls ;  and  certainly  nothing  can  be  more  impro- 
hsble  than  the  supposition  that  a  Belgic  tribe  had  acquired 
m  early  times  a  settlement  in  the  most  remote  region  of  Geltica^ 
where,  although  they  were  well  known  to  the  Massilians  and 
to  the  Roiiiaiis  who  built  the  city  of  Narbo  on  the  lands  of 
the  Volcse^  they  were  never  suspected  to  be  other  than  genuine 
Celts. 

•  M.  Thierry  has  maintained  that  the  VoItt'  were  Belgfc,  and  not  Celts,  The 
only  proofs  he  brings  forward  are  the  following.  In  some  copies  of  Cicero's  Oration 
pro  M.  Fontcio,  Belgarum  is  read  itistead  of  Volcarum.  But  this  reading  was 
totally  rejected  by  GtMriui,  and  piobaUj  auwe  ftom  the  liluiider  of  aam»  ]gpomnt 
eapyiit  vho  had  nem  baud  of  aaeb  %  people  a*  die  VoIcb,  end  aappoeed  thet 
die  miibat  mutt  heve  aUnded  to  Ae  Bdgtt.  Auaonins  mna  the  Teetongi 

primaevo  nomine  BolgM*"  Bat  Ausonius  being  himself  s  Oval  tnMild  notlunre 
made  a  mistake  in  the  name  of  a  Gaulish  people,  and  woald  have  termed  thorn 
Belgas,  had  he  intended  to  identify  them  with  the  BelgfR  so  well  known.  Pausa- 
nias mentions  that  one  of  the  tribt^s  of  Galatae  had  a  chieftain  named  Bolgiiis.  The 
principal  prop  of  M.  Thierry's  argument  is  St.  Jerom's  assertion,  which  we  shall 
hereafter  cite  and  comment  upon,  that  the  Galatians  spoke  nearly  the  same 
language  at  the  TtwhAf  who  woe  a  Belgic  tribe.  This  would  be  a  good  argument  if 
H  conU  be  proved  in  the  ficet  plaee  that  the  langoage  of  the  Cdtn  wee  not  nearly  the 
wne  aiihat  of  ihoBelgK.  I  shall  endeavour  to  ehow  that  the  contrary  wee  die 
fiKty  end  ikat  the  difference  between  theie  dialects  wa  s  very  sligjht.  On  die  whole  we 
hnve  no  reason  to  doubt,  what  all  the  ancients  nnifimnly  testify,  that  the  Voka 
wae  a  tribe  of  the  CeltsB  pcoperly  so  tenned. 
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Section  \ilL— Of  the  Cimbn. 

The  Cimbri  were  the  ancient  inhabitantB  of  Denmark,  from 
them  called  the  Cimbiic  Chersonesu^.  They  first  becs^ne 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  world  on  the  occasion  of  Uieir  cele- 
brated invasion  of  Southern  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Italy,  in  the 

time  of  Cains  Marius.  This  was  the  first  on  record  of  those 
great  migrations  from  the  northeni  parts  of  Europe,  by  which 
the  southern  and  more  cnllivatecl  regions  were  laid  waste,  for 
the  conquest  oi  Italy  by  the  Gauls  cannot,  tliough  m  ether  re- 
spects a  similar  eYent,be  so  termed,since  that  people  originated 
or  at  least  came  into  Italy  from  a  different  quarter.  These 
movements  continued  to  be  repeated  from  time  to  time  until' 
the  northern  parts  of  the  continent  were  finally  subdued  and 
civilized  by  Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  after  which 
period  we  hear  only  of  the  niaritinie  airgressions  of  the  North- 
men, whose  piracies  in  like  manner  had  their  ternvniatlc^u  only 
when  Scandinavia  was  christianized,  and  its  inhabitants  ex- 
changed the  habits  of  wandering  freebooters  for  the  industry 
of  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  invasion  of  the  Cimbii, 
like  many  later  enterprises  of  the  same  description,  was  not 
the  solitary  expedition  of  a  particular  horde :  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  simultaneous  movement  among  many  different  nations 
near  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  Teutones,  who,  next  to  the 
Cuiibri,  had  been  the  most  ]H>vverful  and  conspicuous  among 
these  tribes,  came  fron»  the  northern  part  of  Germany  bor- 
dering on  the  Elbe.  A  third  body  appears  to  have  been 
formed  by  a  people  termed  Ambrones,  of  whom,  if  they  were 
a  distinct  tribe,  we  know  nothing  but  their  name.  It  was  re» 
ported  that  all  these  nations  were  driven  out  of  their  coun- 
try by  a  deluge  which  overwhelmed  it,  but  this  opinion 
was  rejected  by  Strabo,  on  the  ground  of  its  supposed  physical 
impossibility,  and  the  want  of  room  for  the  support  of  a  \ust 
multitude  is  assigned  as  the  most  probable  incentive.  Ca-sar 
informs  us  that  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  were  repulsed  by  the 
BelgSB  in  Gaul,  in  their  attempt  to  pass  the  Rhine  into  the 
country  inhabited  by  that  people  ;  they  were  likewise  resisted 
by  the  Boii  in  the  Hercynian  Forest,  but  succeeded  in  making 
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their  way  into  Celtic  Gaul,  wliicli  they  overran,  and  whence 
tlioy  invaded  Italy,  taking  with  them  in  their  train  armies 
from  the  Tectosages,  and  from  several  Lignrian  tribes.  The 
Gimbri  here  separated  from  the  other  nations,  and,  as  it  ap- 
peare,  entered  Italy  tlirough  Noricum  and  by  the  passes  of 
the  Tyrolefle»  while  the  Teutones  and  Ambiones,  with  their 
Celtic  and  Ligurian  allies,  approached  it  by  the  coast  on  the 
western  side.  Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  accounts 
left  us  as  to  the  number  of  these  hordes.  The  array  of  the 
Cinibri  and  Teiitones  was  reported  to  have  consisted  of  three 
li  u  r  I  f  I  red  t  liousand  well-armed  warriors^  besides  a  more  numerous 
crowd  of  followers,  and  Plutarclisupposesthat  this  estimate  was 
much  below  their  actual  nunibers.  It  appears  that  the  power 
of  the  Cimbri  was  greatly  weakened  by  this  migratioii,  since 
they  are  ever  afiterwards  mentioned  as  an  inconsiderable  state, 
and  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  were  almost  extinct.  It  is  there* 
fore  probable  that  nearly  the  whole  nation  emigrated. 

Writers  of  the  Augustan  and  the  succeeding  age,  the  his- 
torical period  of  Rome,  have  given  us  conjectures  respecting 
the  Cimbri,  who  were  too  distant  to  be  within  the  reach  of  ac- 
curate inquiry.  They  were  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
a  German  tribe,  from  the  situation  of  their  country :  Caesar, 
Strabo,  and  Tadtus  considered  them  as  such.  Strabo  infiirms 
us  that  among  the  Northern  German  tribes,  whbse  country  he 
defines  as  reaching  from  the  mouths  of  the  Khine  to  those  of  the 
Albis  or  Elbe,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Cimbri  and  the 
Sugambri.  "Beyond  the  Albis,"  he  adds,  **all  is  unknown 
to  us,  for  we  do  not  hear  that  any  navigator  has  sailed  along 
the  coast  eastward  towards  the  entrance  of  the  Caspian  Sea," 
— supposed  to  join  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Baltic — ^''and 
the  Romans  have  not  gained  access  to  the  parts  beyond  the 
Elbe,  nor  have  travellers  penetmted  into  those  countries  by 
land  journeys."  The  Sugambri  of  Strabo  are  the  Sicambri 
of  Latin  writers,  and  it  might  be  suspected  that  their  name  is  a 
modification  of  that  of  the  Cinibri. 

The  notion  entertained  by  the  geographers  of  Strabo*s  time, 
tiiat  the  coast  of  the  I^altip  turned  towards  the  south-east  and 
was  continuous  with  that  ot  the  Caspian  Sea,  seems  to  have 
connected  in  their  minds  the  north  of  Europe  with  Scythia.' 
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Hence  the  countrieB  on  the  Baltic  came  in  later  times  to  be 
termed  Scythia,  of  which  we  find  an  instance  in  Bede.  The 
same  mistake  accounts  for  the  notion,  admitted  hy  many  an- 
cient writers  on  the  tiiijuiid  of  ii  mere  resenibliince  of  uumes, 
that  the  Ciiiibri  were  the  Ciinmerii  of  Homer  ;ind  Herodotus. 
(Jimmeria  was  the  dark  and  unknovva  coast  of  an  imaginary 
ocean,  supposed  to  reach  from  the  Atlantic  through  the  Codan 
or  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Caspian,  and  thence  to  the  utmost  East. 
It  was  en?eloped  in  perpetual  fogs,  and  never  visited  by  the 
solar  rays.  The  lines  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer  af- 
ford a  curious  specimen  of  micient  cosmography.* 

Posidonius  appears  first  to  have  conjectured  that  the  Cim- 
bri  were  the  same  people  as  the  Cimmerii.  His  opimon,  which 
was  approved  by  Strabo  as  a  probable  conjecture,  became  very 
prevalent  among  the  Romans,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch. 
Undoubtedly  it  had  no  other  foundation  than  the  resemblance 
of  the  two  names  and  the  geographical  error  of  the  ancients, 
who  believed  the  coast  of  the  Cimbri  to  be  continuous  with  that 
which  theCimmerii  were  supposed  to  have  inhabited.  The  same 
notion  lias  been  adopted  by  modern  writers,  as  by  Karanisin, 
the  histoiiitiiof  the  Russian  empire,  niul  it  has  been  often  stated 
as  a  fact  estabbshed  by  adequate  testimuiiy.  On  this  account 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  collect^  in  a  short  compass,  the  sum 
of  the  information  extant  respecting  the  Cimmerii. 

The  history  of  the  Cimmerii,  so  iar  as  the  account  respect- 
ing them  is  really  historical  and  not  mythical^  rests  entirely 
on  Herodotus,  who  collected  his  information  respecting  them 
in  the  course  of  his  journeys  in  Asia  Minor  and  on  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  where  the  memory  of  tlieir  abode  was  still  recent 
in  his  Ume.  AocordinGf  to  Herodotus,  the  country  then  in  the 
possession  oi  the  bcythiaus  had  been  occupied  in  earlier  times 
by  the  ('immerians.  The  extent  of  their  territory  cannot  be 
defined :  it  appears  to  haye  been  on  both  sides  of  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  or  the  Sea  of  Asot,  and  the  Bosphoms,  termed  from 
them  Cimmerian.  The  peninsula  termed  afterwards  the  Tauric 
Cher8onesus,now  Orim  Tartary,  was  likewise  sometimes  named 
Cimmerian.  On  this  peninsula  we  are  informed  by  Strabo 
that  there  was  formerly  a  Cimmerian  city,  adjoining  to  wlucii 
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were  fortifications*  eockMing  the  isthmus  by  an  earthen  wall. 

As  vestiges  of  the  Cimmerians  still  remiuning  in  his  time, 
Herodotus  mentions  an  earthen  niouumrnt  near  the  river Tvras, 
under  which  had  been  interred  a  urcxii  nudiitiide  of  that  nu- 
tion,  as  well  as  the  niuncs  of  several  places  in  the  Scythian 
cotmtry:  there  were  the  Cimmerian  walls,  the  Cimmerian 
poseage  or  ferry— ira|»0^i#ia^>^and  the  territory  itself  was 
termed  Cimmerian.  The  people  had  heen  driven  oat  hy  the 
Scythians,  who  had  been  expelled  from  their  country  further 
towards  the  east  bv  the  MasHa^jetse,  and  entered  Cimmeria 
after  piissini^  the  Araxes.  'i  lie  (Jimmerians,  or  perhaps  only 
a  part  of  them,  liviii'^  on  the  southern  part  of  tijeir  country, 
as  we  may  collect  from  the  narrative  of  Aristeas  related  in 
another  passage  of  Herodotus,  escaped  from  the  invaders  by 
passing  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Enidne :  the  Scythians 
are  said  to  have  pursued  them,  but  passing  to  the  eastward  of 
the  CaocasttSi  entered  Media,  and  thus  began  the  celebrated 
expedition  of  that  people  into  Upper  Asia,  on  which  occasion 
they  were  said  to  havt;  penetrated  as  far  as  tlie  cities  ol"  l*licje- 
nice.  The  Ciminerians,  taking  a  more  western  route,  came 
down  upon  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  they  appear  to  have 
overrun  as  far  as  Bithynia^since  Strabo  enumerates  Ciuimehans 
among  the  early  inhabitants  of  that  country.  Herodotus  says 
that  they  founded  acolony  in  the  Asiatic  Chersooesus,  where  the 
Greek  city  of  Sinope  was  afterwards  built,  near  the  promon- 
tory and  river  of  that  name.  They  likewise  invaded  Lydia  in 
the  reign  of  Ardys,  B.C.  634,  and  kept  possession  of  a  part 
of  it  till  they  were  expelled  from  Asia  by  Alyattes  h.c.  613. 
Herodotus  represents  tlieir  conquest  of  that  country  as  the  im- 
mediate sequel  of  their  entrance  into  Asia  Minor,  and  not  as  a 
subsequent  attack  made  by  the  Cimmerian  colonists  of  the 
northern  coast.  But  Strabo  supposed  the  first  incursion  of  the 
Cimmerians  into  Asia  to  have  happened  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  and  thought  even  that  some  obscure  notices  of  such 
an  event  had  reached  Greece  before  the  time  of  Homer. 

After  the  conquest  of  Ciiumeria  by  the  Scythians,  it  appears 
that  the  Taurie  Chersonesus  or  Crim  Tartary  continued  to  be 
the  abode  of  a  peculiar  people,  termed  Tauri,  who  are  con- 
jectured, with  probabihty,  to  have  been  remains  of  the  old 
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OimineriaDiiihalntaiits.  Paiiiicapnam,aGreekeityafker«aidfl 
founded  by  the  Milesiaiu  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  be- 
came in  a  later  age  the  capital  of  a  flourishing  state,  which 
retained  its  independence  till  the  age  of  Mithridates,  when, 
being  unable  lonc^cr  to  defend  itself  a'^ainst  its  barbuious 
Scythian  jiPiLiliijours,  it  submitted.  It  was  very  ])opulous,  and 
abounded  in  com*  The  names  of  many  kin<;s  of  the  ]3ospo- 
riani  are  on  record;*  they  are  partly  Greek  and  in  part 
barbaric,  and  often  identical  with  the  names  of  the  kings 
of  Thiace.  Hence  an  argument  has  been  drawn  to  pro^e 
that  the  Cimmerians  were  of  the  same  race  with  the  people 
of  Thrace;  and  this  argument  would  have  considerable 
weight  if  the  people  of  the  Bosphorian  state  were  more 
clearly  identified  with  the  Cimraenans  ;  but  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  they  may  have  been  later  inhabitants,  and  perhaps 
coeval  in  their  settlement  of  that  country  with  the  Greeks. 

It  remains  altogether  uncertain  to  what  race  of  people  the 
Cimmerians  belonged.  The  argument  above  mentioned,  and 
the  hd  that  there  was  a  Thracian  tribe  termed  Treres^  which 
also  was  a  name  given,  according  to  Strabo,  to  a  part  of  the 
CimmeiiiiiiS,  induced  Adelung  to  connect  tliis  ancient  people 
with  the  Thracians,  who  are  suppostci  to  liave  been  related  to 
the  Pelasgi  and  to  the  Greeks.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ap- 
pears probable,  fi:om  the  account  handed  down  by  Heio- 
dottts,  Uiat  the  cham  of  Caucasus  was  within  the  region  of  the 
Cimmerians.  If  snch  were  the  fact,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  aborigines  of  that  mountain  chain,  whose  descendants  yet 
retain  thebr  languages  and  barbarous  habits,  are  the  descend- 
ants  and  representatives  of  the  old  Cimmeni,  and  we  may  s(  t 
them  down  as  a  people  equally  distinct  from  the  Thracians  and 
from  the  German  or  other  Indo-European  inhabitants  of  the 
north.    The  supposed  affinity  between  tlie  Gimmeiii  and  the 

*  ThehisioiyoftlM  Boapiiorim  kingdom  Is  bMy  gtvon  Ivf  Stebc^  biMlk  tIL 
p*  808.  cd«  Casaub.   The  names  of  ihe  kiogi  and  many  further  partienlan  hun 

been  industriously  collected  by  Casaubon.  (Annot  ad  loc.  Strabonis.)  Adelung  has 
cited  on  the  same  subject  a  work  by  Gary,  entitled  **  Histoire  des  liois  de  Tlirace." 
Among  the  names  of  the  Bosphorian  Icintjs  and  those  of  Thrace  are  Cotys,  Seleu- 
cus,  Rhescaporis,  Rhometalces,  and  several  terminating  in  tada^  as  Masadety 
Berisades,  Medosades.   (Adelung,  Mithiid.  B.  ii.  s. 
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Qmbri  rests  assuredly,  as  we  lia? e  already  nhasrved,  on  no 
other  fiMindatioa  than  the  reflemblancey  perhaps  accidental, 
of  the  two  gentile  namee.* 
Though  the  eonjectore  of  Posidonius  that  this  northern 

people  had  descended  from  tlie  Ciaiinerii  received  credit  among 
the  ancient  writers,  it  was  the  prevalent  opinion  that  tiie 
Cimbri  were  a  German  tribe.  We  have  observed  that  several 
writers  mention  th(}iu  as  such.  Pliny  enumerates  the  Cimbri 
m  that  class  of  German  tribes  to  which  he  appropriates  the 
term  of  Ingaevones,  or  maritime  tribes.  Plutarch  hkewise 
Bays  that  the  Cimbri  were  supposed  to  be  a  German  nation. 
The  reasons  on  which  he  represents  that  opinion  to  have  been 
founded  are  such,  however,  as  plainly  to  evince  that  it  was 
not  the  resnit  of  iidoi  uiation  but  a  mere  conjecture.  They 
were  believed  to  l>e  (icrmans,  he  says,  on  account  of  their 
tall  stature  and  the  blue  colour  of  the  eyes,  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  Germans  in  their  language  term  robbers — 
Kift(ipovt — Cimbn.  As  the  Romans  communicated  httle  with 
the  Cimbri,— whoy  howeyer,  sent  ambassadors  to  Augmh 
tiis, — and  knew  them  only  as  living  in  a  comer  of  Germany, 
they  would  natundly  be  led  to  suppose  them  Germans.  Such 
an  opiiiiuii  has  therefore  little  or  no  weight,  especially  as  it  is 
generally  expicssed  with  doubt  as  to  the  fact.  The  accounts  left 
of  the  customs  of  the  Cimbri  certainly  resemble  what  we  know 
of  the  Celtic  nations  rather  than  the  description  of  German 
manuers.  Tacitus  describes  them  as,  in  his  time,  the  feeble 
lemnant  of  a  nation,  living  in  decay,  and  about  to  become 
extinct  He  says,  In  the  same  quarter  of  Germany,  adj  acent 
to  theocean,  dwell  theCimbri,  a  small  state  at  present, but  great 
in  renown.  Of  their  past  grandeur  (extensive  vestiges  still  re- 
main, as  enciiuipments  and  lines  on  either  shore  of  theCimbric 
Chersonesus,  from  the  compass  of  which  the  btrength  and 
numbers  of  the  nation  may  still  be  computed,  and  credit  ob- 
tained to  the  account  of  so  great  an  army."t  The  sacred  rites 
of  the  Cimbri  as  described  by  Strabo  resemble  in  their  more 

•  The  history  of  the  Cimmerii  is  contained  in  the  passages  of  Herodotus,  lib.  i. 
e.  7.  c.  16. ;  Ub.  iv.  c  1 1.  c.  12.  c  U.  c.  9U.  Strabu,  lib.  i.  p.  12. ;  lib.  iii.  p.  1 49. 
clOttMb.  iteta  Ub.  TiL  p.  a08.p.  494. 
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saoguinaiy  cliancter  the  customs  of  theCelts.  Their  warlike 
expeditions  were  accompftDied  hy  hoary  prophetesses^who  wear- 
ing white  robes  fastened  by  zones  of  brass,  ascended  a  throne 

or  elevated  i^eat,  with  drawn  swc^rds  in  their  hands,  and  raising 
the  captives  by  their  hair,cut  their  tiiroats,  and  received  streams 
of  blood  ill  large  brazen  goblets,  while  others  disseeted  the 
bodies  of  slaughtered  victims,  and  IVoiu  the  appearance  ot  the 
entrails  predicted  victory  to  the  Cimbrian  arms.  la  battles 
they  fought,  like  theBritons^in  chariots:  to  them  were  fastened 
drums,  which  when  beaten  produced  a  formidable  sound,* 

All  these  considerations  afford  some  probable  evidence  of 
the  Celtic  origin  or  relations  of  the  Cimbri ;  but  a  stronger 
argument  arises  from  a  veiy  tew  nauitj.-.  and  words  preserved 
from  their  lan<iuaiie.  PUnv  assures  ns  that  the  Cimbri  termed 
the  Baltic  8ea  Moremarusa,  which  expression  in  their  lan- 
guage signified  the  Dead  Sea.  M6r>niarw,  nearly  the  same 
words,  have  in  Welsh  precisely  this  meaning,  which  does  not 
belong  to  similar  Tocables,  as  I  belierey  in  any  German  dialect 
Again,  Boiorix  was  the  king  of  the  Cimbric  army  which  in« 
yaded  Italy,  a  compound  name  of  which  both  the  elements  are 
Celtic.  Boii  is  a  geuLilc  nanK  ,  we  have  seen,  and  be- 
Ionised  |i:irtirnhir!y  to  the  Ceilie  of  Germany:  oriv  is  a  fre- 
quent Celtic  termination,  and  represents  a  word  yet  extant  in 
the  Welsh  dialect.  To  this  we  must  add  the  name  of  Cimbri, 
corresponding  and  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  Cymni  or 
Cumri  of  Britain.  We  must  likewise  take  into  the  account  the 
probability  of  migration  from  the  Gtmbric  Chersonesns  to  the 
country  of  the  Ottadini  in  the  northern  part  of  this  island,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Picts,  probably  one  people  with  the  Cale- 
donians, deprived  their  descent,  aecordin«r  t  i  liede,  from  the 
shores  of  Scythia,  that  is  from  the  coasts  ot  the  Baltic  Sea. 

I  know  not  whether  any  conclusive  argument  can  be  founded 
on  the  circumstance  that  Holstein  and  Denmark  abound  in 
those  rude  erections  termed  Druidical  remains ;  but  the  fact  is 
remarkable,  especially  as  we  find  similar  remams  in  countries 
known  to  have  been  inhabited  long  by  Celts,  as  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Morbilian  in  Britanny. 

*  Stnb.  Oer.  lib.  vii.  p.  294. 
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On  the  whole  it  appears  to  be  the  lesult  of  thk  comparisoii 
of  facts  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Oimbri,  that  they  were 

a  Celtic  people  allied  lu  llic  inliabitants  of  Britain  ;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  they  were  the  people  who  first 
colouized  North  Bntain. 

SEonoN  lX,*^Cftke  FopukUion  ttf  the  BrUiah  Ules. 

On  entering  into  an  inqnby  regpectuig  the  tribes  who  formed 
the  popnlation  of  the  British  Isles,  I  approach  the  subject  of 

a  controversy  agitated  uuiong  Celtic  antiquarians;  but  I  shall 
endeavour  to  avoid  disputed  questions  at  present,  and  post- 
pone the  discussion  of  them  till  I  can  enter  upon  it  with 
greater  advantage^  after  having  surveyed  the  whole  field  within 
which  it  has  been  carried  on. 

It  is  generally  considered  as  certain  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Britain  was  derived  from  Gaul.  Ancient  writers^  how- 
ever, have  afibrded  us  no  direct  testimony  that  may  be  looked 
upon  as  conclusive  upon  this  subject,  and  such  an  inference 
can  oiilv  Ijc  cuilected  from  topoaraphical  names,  from  the  his- 
tory oi  i'duguages,  and  from  the  remains  of  ancient  dialects. 

Caesar  says,  It  has  been  handed  down  to  memory — a  most 
improbable  subject  for  tradition— that  the  people  who  inhabit 
the  interior  part  of  Britain  were  produced  in  the  island  itself; 
the  maritime  part  is  possessed  by  those  who  passed  over  from 
the  Belgse,  for  the  sake  of  plunder  and  of  hostile  invasion, 
and  these  are  mostly  distinguished  by  the  names  of  those 
states  from  which  they  originally  came  to  fix  their  abode  in 
and  to  cultivate  the  newly  conquered  lands.  There  is  an  in- 
finite number  of  people ;  their  houses  are  very  numerous,  and 
nearly  resemble  those  of  the  Gauls,  and  their  cattle  are  in 
great  numbers."  * 

Gsesar  was  informed  that  the  sea-coast  of  Britain  was  in- 
habited by  Belgas  from  the  continent.  No  other  writer  has 
given  the  same  statement,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  our  finding, 
from  Ptolemy  and  others,  that  there  were  British  tribes  or 
states  which,  as  Caesar  has  hinted  in  the  passage  above  cited, 

*  BeU.  GalL  v.  c.  12. 
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had  the  same  nemee  with  commumties  in  Belgic  OanL  On 
the  flOQth  eoaat  we  find  a  tribe  named  merely  Belgee,  whose 
capital  was  Venta  Belgaruni,  or  Winchester.  To  the  east- 
ward of  the  Belgse  was  an(»ther  tribe,  named  Regni,  also 

Rlienii,  and  to  tlie  northward  of  l>otli  of  these  were  the  Atre- 
batii.  Thciie  are  tribo  utarl y  sy  iionyiiious  with  Belgic  tribes  in 
Gaul.  There  was  no  otlier  British  tribe  known  to  us  by  name  to 
which  the  above  observation  of  Caesar  can  be  supposed  witii 
probability  to  refer.    A  comer  of  land  to  the  northward  of  the 
Humber  is  said  to  hare  been  inhabited  by  a  tribe  termed 
Paiisi,  or  Parisii ;  and  Parisii  was  the  name  of  a  tribe  in  Ganl 
to  whom  belonged  the  banks  and  the  islands  of  the  S»ne. 
But  tlie  British  Parisii  were  apjjareiitly  but  a  subdivision  of 
the  great  nation  of  Brigantes,  who,  near  the  centre  of  the  is- 
land, occupied  the  whole  breadth  of  Britain  :  they  were,  per- 
haps, too  far  to  the  northward  to  have  come  within  the  sphere 
of  Cassar's  information.   The  Parisii  of  the  Seine  were  never 
reckoned  among  the  Beige,  although  near  the  Beigic  frontier. 
They  were  said»  as  we  have  aheady  observed,  to  have  been  a 
Celtic  tribe ;  besides,  their  inland  situation  excluded  them 
from  the  number  of  maritime  invaders  of  Britain.    Ceesar  ap- 
pears therefore  to  have  niadi;  a  statement  in  more  general 
teriiiM  tlian  later  accountij  fully  support.    But  although  there 
are  but  two  or  three  British  tribes  synouymuus  with  tribes  in 
Beigic  Gaul,  tliere  inay  have  been  some  Other  tribes  chiefly  or 
even  wholly  of  Beigic  origin ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  we 
shall  be  correct  in  reckoning  all  the  parts  to  the  southward  of 
the  Atrebatii,  or  of  a  line  drawn  in  continuation  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  that  tribe,  as  belonging  to  Beigic 
Britain.    This  line,  which  prolonged  towards  the  east  and 
the  west  would  join  the  Severn  and  the  Thames,  would  cut  ofl' 
to  the  southward  tiic  Cantii  and  the  Trinobantes,  as  well  as 
some  other  tribes  connected  by  political  relations  with  Beigic 
states  on  the  continent,  and  therefore  to  be  included  with 
the  greater  probability  among  the  tribes  of  Beigic  origin. 
This  last  considemtimi  renders  it  probable  that  the  Iceni,  who 
were  among  the  most  civilised  of  the  Britons,  were  also  Belgm. 
On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  ought  to  in- 
clude among  the  Belga;  either  the  Damnonii  of  Devonshire 
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and  Cornwall,  or  the  Durotriges  in  Dorsetshire,  since  that 
part  of  the  coast  of  Gaul  which  lies  opposite  to  them  was  oc- 
cupied by  Celtic  tribes,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seeoi  all  the 
country  westward  of  the  Seine  bdouged. 

Cserar  has  said  nothing  to  indicate  a  sitspieion  that  the 
Britons  of  the  inland  country  were  akin  to  any  people  in  Gaul. 
It  is  apparent  that,  liis  information  respecting  them  was  very 
defective,  and  it  seems  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  to 
have  entered  their  territoiy.  What  part  of  the  entire  island 
he  meant  to  designate  by  the  phrase  "  interior  pai^/'  has  been 
ft  matter  of  dispute.  Some  who  have  a  particular  theory  to 
Bttpporty  carry  os  as  &r  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  will 
have  it  that  the  supposed  indigenous  Britons  were  the  Gael 
of  those  countries ;  but  this  is  a  very  forced  and  improbable  in> 
terpretation,  for  if  the  Western  Highlands  were  at  that  time  oc- 
cupied by  the  Gael,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  not  f  o  have 
been  the  fact,  it  is  very  imj)robable  tliut  Ciesar  s  miormation 
extended  so  far.  It  is  likewise  hard  to  suppose  that  he  would 
have  termed  that  part  of  Scotland  the  interior  of  Britaio.  It 
is  much  more  likely  that  CsBsar  meant  to  describe  the  country 
northward  of  the  Ime  above  marked  out,  which  cuts  off  to  the 
mthward  all  the  tribes  known  to  have  been  Belgic,  of  whom 
the  most  northerly  were  the  Atrebatii.  This  line,  as  we  have 
observed,  passed  from  the  Severn  to  the  Thames.  The  abo- 
rii^ines  will  llius  be  the  ancestors  of  tlie  Britons,  who  are  well 
known  to  have  been  driven  by  the  Saxons  into  Wales,  Cum- 
berland, and  the  south-western  parts  of  Scotland,  termed  the 
kingdom  of  Strathclyde. 

Tacitus  *  treats  the  origin  of  tlie  Biitons  as  a  subject  entiiely 
left  open  to  conjecture.  Nothing  was  known  historically  as  to 
the  question  whether  they  were  natives  of  the  soil  or  of  foreign 
extraction.  "  In  their  persons  they  vary,  whence  different  opin- 
ions are  formed.  The  red  liuir  of  the  Caledonians,  and  their 
lanje  limbs,  indicate  a  Gei man  origin.  The  swarthy  sunburnt 
complexion  of  the  Silures,  their  curly  hair,  and  their  situation 
opposite  to  Spain,  furnished  ground  for  believing  that  the  Iberi 
have  passed  over  the  seaand  gauied  possession  of  the  country." 
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Ta«itii8  was  then  ander  the  mistake  of  supposing  Spain  to  be 
opposite  to  South  Wales.  As  M.  Ritson  has  observed,  he  may 
have  been  led  to  form  this  notion  from  some  erroneous  map 

of  I^rituin,  such  as  mis^ht  be  collected  from  Ptolemy,  and  is 
actuiillv  in  Kiclmrd  of  Cirencester.  It  is  very  prubai)!e  that 
this  is  the  principal  circumstance  that  suggested  the  idea  of 
attributing  an  ibenan  origin  to  the  Silures,  on  which  so  undue 
stress  has  been  laid  by  various  writers,  and  which  even  Nie- 
buhr  has  adopted.  It  was  not,  however,  the  deliberate  opimon 
of  Tacitus  that  the  Silures  came  from  Spain ;  for»  after  ob- 
serving that  the  Britons  who  lived  nearest  to  Gaul  resembled 
the  pcojjle  of  that  country,  he  adds,  "  On  a  general  estimate  of 
probabilities — in  universum  tamen  npstinianti — it  is  to  be  be- 
lieved that  the  Gauls  orifriunlly  took  possession  of  the  neigh- 
bouring coast.'*  He  then  adds  the  reasons  which  confirmed 
him  in  this  opinion  :  The  sacred  rites  and  superstition  of  the 
Gauls  are  discoverable  among  the  Britons,  nor  is  there  much 
difiference  in  the  language  of  these  two  nations.**  It  would 
seem,  as  we  shall  further  have  occasion  to  remark,  that  this 
last  observation  is  not  limited  to  the  Bels^ic  or  sea-coast 
Britons.  The  sacred  rites  indeed  of  the  Britons  to  which  he 
refers,  arc  those  of  the  Druids,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous 
di«?play  was  in  Mona  or  Anirlesea  ;  and  the  mentioning  of  them 
in  couaectiou  with  the  language  of  the  Britons  indicates  suf- 
ficiently that  the  allusion  of  the  writer  extends  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  South  Britain  on  a  larger  scale.. 

This  last  observation  of  Tacitus  seems  to  be  all  the  his- 
torical evidence  that  we  have  for  the  kindred  origin  of  the 
Proper  Britons — meaning  those  not  Belgic — with  the  Gauls. 
But  even  this  is  not  historical,  for  it  was  an  inference  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  the  Britons  and  Gauls  reseiubied  in  lan- 
guage and  religion.  This  testimony,  however,  will  form  a  very 
important  part  of  the  evidence  to  be  collected  for  ethnogra- 
phical inquiry.  The  unity  of  religion  Is  certainly  a  strong 
argument,  for  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  two  distinct  races 
should  be  found  subject  to  such  a  hierarchy  as  the  Druids, 
and  to  such  a  system  of  rites  and  superstitions  as  is  known 
to  have  been  mumtained  by  them.    But  the  Druidism  and 
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Bardisin  said  to  have  belonged  both  to  tlie  Celts  and  the 
Britoosy  afibfd  not  so  strong  an  argnment  of  kindred  origin 

as  the  possession  of  oue  common  «»ppecli,  if"  this  onlv  cm  satis- 
factorily bo  proved ;  and  to  the  luvestigatiou  ot  tiuH  bubjcct 
we  shall  immediately  proceed* 

SBcnoM  X« — Of     LmiguagB  of  thB  M€(gie  Naihn$,  amd 
rf  tlMr  f9hiion  io  tikt  CdUB, 

We  are  informed  by  Capsar  that  the  Belirjc,  as  well  as  the 
Aquitaniy  differed  from  the  Celtic  Gauls  in  speech,  in  customs, 
and  in  laws.  It  does  not  appear  from  this  account  whether 
the  diiierence  of  idiom  between  the  Beige  and  Ceita)  amounted 
to  an  entire  diTersity  of  language,  or  only  to  ionic  variety  of 
dialect  sufficient  to  aerre  as  a  distinguishing  mark  between 
the  two  noes.  The  fbnner  meaning  is  the  most  consistent 
with  the  context,  since  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Aquitanian  language  was  entirely  different  from  the  Celtic. 
But  the  latter  sense  is  liki  \\  !>e  ap|j[ir;il)le  to  the  word-,  and 
we  arc  at  liberty  to  adopt  U  il  it  can  be  iihown  to  be  the  most 
consistent  with  truth* 

Tacitiia  expresses  himself  as  if  the  idiom  of  all  the  Gaulish 
nations  were  one  and  the  same.  In  estimating  the  ptobahle 
evidence  that  the  Britons  were  a  colony  from  the  people  of 
Gaol,  he  says  that  there  is  not  much  difierenee  between  the 
languages  of  these  nations — "  nec  eenno  multum  diversus." 
If  this  rcseiiiManee  liad  been  confined  to  the  maritime  people 
on  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  two  countrifs^ — tliuL  i»,  if  the 
Belgffi  of  Britain,  or  the  maritime  tribes  ouly,  had  resembled 
in  idiom  the  Belgic  people  of  Gaul,  Tacitus,  the  relative  of 
Agricola  who  had  subdued  nearly  the  whole  island,  could  not 
fail  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  and  he  was  bound  to  mention  it, 
since  it  materially  impaired  the  force  of  his  argument  But 
be  takes  no  notice  of  any  such  thing,  and  we  may  infer  that, 
according^  to  the  opinion  of  Tacitus^  the  Ci;uihsh  nations,  at 
least  tlie  s^reat  mass  ot"  them,  had  one  lan^^uai^e,  and  that  tlieir 
language  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Britons.  The  Ibenau 
Aquitani  beyond  the  Garonne  were  bo  small  a  body  that  he 
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might  well  omit  to  take  them  into  his  account,  especially  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Aquitania,  as  that  pro- 
vince had  been  extended  hciorc  the  uiie  of  Tacitus,  were  in 
reality  Of  1  tic  irihes.  1  aliude  to  the  states  between  the  Ga- 
ronne and  the  Loire. 

>  Strabo  delivered  his  opinion  more  clearly  on  the  subject  of 
the  languages  of  GaoL  He  says  that  some  writers  separate 
into  three  departments  the  inhabitants  of  tiiat  coantry^ 
terming  them  Aquitani,  Belgse,  and  CeltSB.  The  Aquilant/' 
he  adds,  **  differ  wholly  from  the  others,  not  only  in  language 
but  likewise  in  person,  rcsenibhivj;  the  Iberians  more  than  the 
Gauls.*  The  others,  namely,  the  Celtvi^  und  die  Relgap,  have 
personal  characters  whicli  l)eloni^  to  tlie  Gauls  in  general;  yet 
they  are  not  all  of  the  same  speecli,  but  differ  a  little  in  this 
respect,  and  there  is  also  some  variety  in  their  political  insti- 
tutions and  manners  of  life." 

From  this  statement  we  may  conclude,  if  the  authority  of 
Strnbo  is  to  he  trusted,  that  any  dtflfetences  of  speech  which 
may  have  existed  between  the  various  tribes  of  people  in 
Gaul,  the  Aquitani  being  excluded,  and  particularly  that 
wliu  li  we  learn  from  Ca^sur  to  have  (lislni-m-lipd  the  BelijaB 
irom  the  Celts,  were  but  slight  variations  ot  dialect,  and  at 
least  not  such  as  to  prevent  one  people  frf)m  being  intelligible 
to  another.  Had  it  been  otherwise^  had  the  Beiges  spoken  a 
language  which  the  Celts  could  not  understand,  the  affinity 
of  the  two  idioms  would  never  haye  been  discovered  by  people 
so  incurious  of  such  matters  as  were  the  Romans  and  Greeks. 
L'dn<iuages,  for  example,  differing  from  each  other  as  do  the 
Welsh  and  Irish,  would  ituver  have  been  known  to  be  kindred 
dialects.  These  races  do  not  at  all  comprehend  each  other  in 
convei-sation.  It  is  only  by  an  examination  ot  grammatical 
analogies  and  of  particular  relations  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Welsh  and  Irish  languages,  which  in  many  instances  require, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  detected,  a  previous  acquaintance 
with  certain  rules  of  variation,  that  the  affinity  wl^h  exists 
between  these  idioms  could  ever  be  discovered,  and  the  fact 
would  have  remained  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who  never 
made  use  of  such  methods  of  investigation. 

*  StmlKS  lib.  iv.  p.  17a. 
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By  Oilier  and  later  writers  the  kngaage  of  the  Gauk  hat 
been  nientioiied  aa  if  it  were^  in  all  parts  of  their  oonntiy,  one 
and  the  same.  The  ^  lingua  Gallica  or  GMJieana''  is  allnded 
to  as  distingnisbed  from  the  Latin  of  that  proTince,  under  the 

Roman  government,  but  we  nowhere  find  any  hint  that  there 
were  two  vernacular  (»r  native  IanLi;ua;i;es  in  (raul.  TJie  ques- 
tion at  which  period  ami  m  what  degree  Latin  superseded  the 
aocieut  language  in  popular  use,  has  been  much  controverted 
among  French  writers.  Hie  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  the 
anthors  of  the  leamed  work  entitled Uistoire  litt^rairs  de  la 
Fnnce/'  maintained  that  Lattu  had  beoome  theTiil({ar  idiom 
oftheGkdHc  provinces  imder  the  Roman  empire ;  and  Doeange 
went  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  the  native  speech  was  entirely 
forgotten.  In  opposition  to  this  opinion  several  passajje,*^  i i  uin 
authors  of  a  later  period  (lnrin!x  the  Roman  domination,  have 
been  cited,  in  wliich  the  Gallic  idiom  is  described  as  still  ex- 
tant, but  it  is  always  mentioned  as  one  particnlar  language. 
One  of  these  passages  is  from  a  law  in  the  Digest^  taken  fiom 
Ulpfian,  and  it  is  found  also  in  the  fragments  of  that  celebrated 
lawyer,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander Sevems.  In  this  it  is  said  that  the  acts  termed  "  litlei 
commissa"  may  be  made  in  any  laniriiagc  ;  und  the  lan- 
guage of  Gaul  is  mentioned  in  t)u  snigular,  and  as  one 
idiom,  known  by  the  term  of  "  lin;xna  Gailicana,"*  distin- 
guished from  Latin,  but  without  allusion  to  any  other  dialect 
extant,  in  the  same  province.  Had  a  totally  different  speech 
prevailed  in  so  gteat  a  portion  of  Oaul  asthe  Belgio  countries 
fonned,  when  taken  collectively,  we  should  either  find  the 
Gallic  languages  mentioned  in  the  plural  or  the  Belgic  distin- 
guished from  the  (lallic. 

There  is  one  passaijc;  w  Inch  may  be  it  fi  rrod  to,  as  affording 
a  positive  proof  that  the  languages  of  Gaui  differed  very  little 
torn  each  other,  and  it  is  difficult  to  evade  the  inference 

*  "  Fidd-oommissa  quocunque  sermone  relinqul  pomm^  non  solum  liatina  vel 
etiam  Punic^,  vel  Grallicanfi,  vd  altcrius  cujusquegentts  lingua."  HYu 
gest,  lib.  32.)  T  cite  from  M.  Kaoux's  Mtmoirc  cn  rcponse  ;i  la  qucsiion  pro- 
posee  par  rAcadomie  Kovale  des  Sciences  et  Belles- Let tres  de  Ilruxellcs,  Quelle 
est  rorigine  de  la  difiereuce  t^ui  cxi&te,  &c.  entie  leti  pruvinces  dites  Flamaodes  et 
ccll«diteiWa]loiiiN*?ftc.  Bfoz.  18Sft» 
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without  calling  in  question  the  testimony  of  a  witness  deemed 
nnimpeachahle.  I  allude  to  the  celebrated  passage  of  St 
Jerom,  in  which  that  learned  and  Tenerable  writer  compares 
the  Belgic  speech  of  the  Treviri  to  that  of  the  Galatae  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  weight  of  this  testimoiiy,  or  its  appln  at  ioii  to  my 
present  purpose,  depends  upon  tlie  premises  that  the  Treviri 
were  a  Belgic  tribe  and  spoke  the  Belgic  laDguage,  and  that 
the  GhUats  of  Asia  Minor,  who  were  principally  Volcae  Tec- 
tosages,  were  Ceitee,  and  spoke  the  Celtic  dialect.  On  these 
points,  as  on  everything  connected  with  Celtic  autiquilies,  con- 
troversies have  been  raised  daring  late  years.  AU  these  ob- 
jections I  have  endeavoured  to  anticipate,  and  I  think  snf- 
ficicnt  proof  has  been  already  adduced  to  establisli  both 
positiuiis.  If  this  be  conceded,  we  shall  have  the  duect  tes- 
timony of  St.  Jerom  ibr  the  fact  that  the  Celtse  and  Beigee  had 
nearly  the  same  language.  St.  Jerom  had  lived  at  Treves, 
among  the  Treviri,  and  he  beard  the  Galatiaas  speak  their 
language  with  some  slight  variation  of  dialect*  St  Jerom, 
as  it  is  well  known,  had  made  languages  his  particnlar 
study.  He  was  the  greatest  linguist  of  the  early  Christian 
Church.  He  says,  "  IJnum  est  quod  inferimus — Galatus  ex- 
cepto  sermone  Grwco,  ({iid  omm-  Oriens  loquitur,  propriam 
linguam  eandcm  paenti  habere  quam  Treviros :  nee  reterre  si 
qua  exinde  corruperint,  cum  et  Afri  Phoenicam  linguam  non 
nulliex  parte  motaverint  et  ipsa  Latinitas  et  regionibus  quo* 
tidie  mtttetur  et  tempore.*** 

These  evidences  from  ancient  authors  would  be  sufficient 
to  render  the  conclusion  extremely  probable  that  the  Belgic 
and  Celtic  tribes  spoke  nearly  approaching  dialects,  and  idioms 
so  closely  resembling  each  other  that  either  would  be  under- 
stood by  persons  who  had  only  learnt  the  other.  But  there 
is  room  for  a  further  investigation  of  this  question.  I  have 
already  observed  that  Baron  William  von  Humboldt,  in  his 
learned  investigation  of  Spanish  antiquity,  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  general  conclusion  that  the  Enscarian  or  Bis- 
cayan  language  was  common  to  all  the  tribes  of  the  Iberian 
race,  although  these,  as  it  may  be  opportune  here  to  remark, 

*  Hierofiytu.  Ptmf.  lib.  '2.  Comment.  Epist.  ad  QaUUs,  torn.  1.  p.  256.  £dit. 
Paris,  1706.   M.  Raoul,  ubi  supra. 
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are  said  by  ancient  writers,  particularly  by  btrabo,  to  have 
differed  from  each  other  in  dialect.  This  inference  was  de- 
duced from  the  evidence  afforded  by  topographical  names* 
A  similar  proof  may  be  applied,  even  with  greater  force, 
to  the  Celtic  question.  A  remarkably  uniform  and  easily 
detected  character  pervades  the  names  of  places  in  un- 
doubtedly Celtic  countries.  The  firequent  aud  almost  per- 
petual recurrence  of  certain  elements  of  compound  names,  and 
even  m  many  instances  of  the  names  themselves,  is  gulhciently 
striking  to  arrest  the  attention  even  of  a  careless  reader,  or  of 
one  who  cursorily  surveys  the  maps  of  Celtic  countries.  Some  of 
these  phenomena,  though  by  no  means  the  whole,  were  long 
ago  pointed  out  by  Schoepflin,  the  historian  of  Alsace,  and 
they  have  been  referred  to  in  the  precedino^  chapter  on  the 
Enskaldunes.  1  shall  now  take  occasion  to  make  a  more 
distinct  enumeration  of  Cekir  names,  and  shall  endeavour 
to  ascertain  how  far  they  are  common  to  both  of  the  great 
nations  of  this  race  on  the  continent,  and  to  the  two  de« 
partments  into  which  the  population  of  Britain  has  been  di- 
vided.  I  shall  consider  those  names  of  places  as  belonging 
to  the  language  of  the  Belgee  which  are  of  frequent  occur- 
renoe  in  Belgic  Gaul,  and  in  the  parts  of  Britain  inhabited 
by  the  Belgian  tribes.  The  iiiunes  occurring  in  the  Celtic 
parts  of  Gaul  are  to  be  considered  as  derived  from  the  Celtic 
language  properly  so  termed;  and  in  the  same  class  I  shall 
venture  to  include  similar  names  when  such  are  found  in  the 
Gallic  conquests  or  colonics,  whether  in  Spain,  Italy,  Noricum, 
Pannonia,  or  in  parts  of  Germany  which  are  known  to  have 
been  occupied  by  Gallic  colonies.  The  inlaiid  parts  of  Britain 
beyond  the  Belgian  or  maritime  tribes  may  be  reckoned  as  a 
separate  department,  and  its  toponomy  may  assist  in  deter- 
mining u  luit  (  >}  iiiuii  we  are  to  form  as  to  the  supposed  Celtic 
origin  of  its  pupulp  tion. 

Among  the  most  frequent  components  of  local  names  in 
Gaul  and  Britain,  as  well  as  in  other  countries  inhabited  by 
colonies  of  Gauls,  are  the  four  following :  dukuk  or  mnvu  • 

DURUM  or  DUBO  ;  MA.GU8  ;  AOUM,  ACUB,  Or  lACUM. 

The  followmg  examples  will  serve  to  show  the  frequency 
of  these  terms  in  countries  known  to  have  been  inhabited  by 

Celtic  (jiauls. 
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1.  Names  of  places  m  Celiio  Gaul  ierminaiing  in  dunum  or 

diaum.* 

Nwlodiinum. .  •  .ki  the  Bltmigw   •HOW  Movni* 

Nofodiuiniiii  •*»•■•■*  DfabUntiw  ■•«•••••••«  JnUsliii^ nwr Vitywvs* 

Lngdunum  Hodxd  liyons. 

Augugtodnninn  Hndul  Autun. 

Uxellodunum  ia  GuioiBfl* 

 \  ConTcoa^  ft  Oaulidi  tribe  In  A^nitaiiia. 

liUgdiirmm  I 

Novioiiunum   Aulcrcorum   Lemboul. 

€l«Mwoduniim  Tafoaam  Toiiii(P)« 

Mdodunam  ...«•  ..  Scnonau..  Melim* 

Nceodanum  Nion,  on  die  LeoMii  Lnkc^ 

Ebrodunum  Caturiges  Embrun,  or  Yferdun. 

Vindinum  .••«  Auleid  Ccnonuuii  LeMene. 

Sedunum   .*  . .  Seduni. 

Vellaunodanum  Senones. 

Mituiodunum  Helvetii. 

2.  Namen  of  places  inCeUie  Gaul  containing  duram  or  duro. 

EmotUirum  ....  in  the  Bituriges. 

Saloduruin   Helvetii. 

letodurum  ..........  Cfttt«igee* 

Dinodninm   Medulli. 

Divudmum    nearPttrie. 

Dana  Major  near  Tiirin. 

Breviodmuif   in  Lugdnnenii. 

Oanodurnm   HdTetkmnn  Comtens. 

Velsitoihinim   i   

±<painanauutlurun).  ..) 

AntisHodurum  Senones  Auxerre. 

Danmhis  ••••••  the  river  Doadogne. 

^    ,  %  in  the  Yahrie,  near  the 

Oc^^^  '  I  Bhone. 

Btivodimim  Aureliani  Briave. 

Vetodurum  HdvetiL 

3.  Names  of  places  ending  in  magus  in  Celtic  Gaul 

Noviomagus  ^  .  Bi'uriijum   in  the  liourdelais. 

Vindomagus  ^'olca^  Arecomici   West  of  Nismes. 

Noiomagus  Tricasteni   Aouste. 

Noiomagus.  Vadicessii  Nemovit  or  Naia. 

*  I  have  taken  dien  listaof  names  principally  from  Ptokmjr.  Some  are  ia* 
aerted  from  the  Itinerary  of  Aotomnuiu  The  name*  of  tribee  to  whidi  dieplacM 
belong  are  chiefly  o^ied  ftom  Ptolemy,  and  the  modem  namca  from  die  editiene 
of  that  writer.  These  last  may  in  some  particular  instances  be  enoneoosi  but  on  the 

whole  ihcy  arc  probably  as  oorrect  as  they  can  be  expected  to  be. 
t  Antouin.  Itin.  %  CL  Ptolem.  Geogr.  c.  55, 
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Lembii  St.  Sdvatar. 


Rouxmagm  VfmilocMrii  Bajaox. 

Ilebromagus. 

ArjTrintnmngttt   (AnUm.  Itio.  39.)  ......  Argentoiu 

Juliomagas   Andicsvi  Angen. 

Rig(Hnagus  Taurini. 

BiomagoB  Helvetii. 

Otnntomagus.  CStdnaeL 

 BtttHd  onHw 


«•».  Santones  .«  GhBfUIM. 

Liddomagus  .  Vellari. 

Catodm^goa  Cfttuiiget.   Chorgoi  (Manncrt). 

4.  Names  of  plaeea  ending  In  ftcam  In  Celtic  Gaui, 

Ebrolacum  Bituris^es. 

Saloniacum  near  Bordeaux. 

CnbelUaca  Segel 


tV  THE  CELTIC  C0L0MIB8. 

1.  The  names  of  placet  ending  in  dunum. 

In  Noriciiui  and  Paunouia  and  along  the  Danube : 


Seniodunum. 
G^odunum. 

Idunnm..  Udinob 

CtdHMinaiiiiia  •••••••••••••••••.•••>«>••••••  KhiHDlNiig'. 

NofMunnm, 

f^MnlMHlmBMift  is  ViliJtHcfau 

SiDgidumim.  on  the  Danube. 

CMmdiinnm  beyond  the  Banabe. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Germany : 

Lupodunum  near  Menu. 

Lugidunum  Glogau. 

S^odunum   Nuiemburg. 

MeUedanpin  M Qeneka 

^uodnnum  ,  «  Donntadt 

SliolKidiiiiiim  mm  die  Diimbe. 

Cenodunum  •  Cnwow. 

2.  Names  in  durum  in  Celtic  colonies  : 

Gabaooduram*  ......  in  Norirnm. 

Bngodimun  ........  southwaxd  of  the  Danube.  Bibrach. 

I  2 
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Edodman  > od  cr near  die  Ihumbe. 

Boiodurum.  •••• 

Caturigidomm    ,  in  Graiis  Alpihus. 

Duria  M%|OE  and  Minor,  branches  of  the  Po. 
Durius  •  the  Duero,  in  Papain. 

3.  Names    places  in  BOftgus  in  the  CeUic  agonies. 

Drusonu^pu  in  RhstU.  Mnmmingcn. 

Oabramagiu  in  Noricum. 

Rigomagus  near  Turin. 

Bodincomagns  on  the  Po. 

Scingomagus  near  Mount  Vesulus. 

Cameliomagug  near  riacentia. 

4.  Names  of  places  in  acum  in  CeUic  cokmies. 
Teatobodiad,  aGalatian  tribe  In  Gappadocia.  (See  Df•fenbad^  GcMhichte  der 

Kdtcn.) 

In  Oermany : 

Mattiaeum   Marbuig, 

Bfincmn   ••••  •••  Bibarch. 

Afenaenm  (Tae.  Ann.  t.  7^)  •  Atnheim. 

In  Noricnm : 

Abodiaaiia  ........  Afiovitmrnt,  Plot. 

Badacum. 

Olimacum..  Lymbach* 

Laureacum. 

In  Vindelicia : 

VaUiciim  Wilnpach. 

Coraaenm  atiihemouthoftheDmve. 

The  preceding  examples,  to  which  many  others  might  be 
added    are  sufficient  to  prove  the  frequent  occunrence  of  the 

above-iiicntioned  elements  of  local  names  in  the  Celtic  coun- 
tries. T  now  proceed  to  show  that  they  are  equally  prevalent 
in  the  distiicts  occupied  by  Beigic  tribes. 

*  BeikUa  lihe  above, many  places  in  the  same  region,  til.  in  the  countries  to  the 
flmtfawsEd  of  the  Danube,  in  Vindelicia,  Noricum, and  Pannonia,  and  a  few  on  the 
northern  bank  of  that  river  and  in  Bohemia,  h»?e  maaifticly  Celtic  names.  The 
fbUowing  will  serve  as  a  specimen 

Badorigum  Breslau. 

Marobudum  Prague- 

Cantiabis  Ambfig. 

Setuaeatutn. 

Medodanium. 

Andaetinm. 
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1.  Namet  emtUng  mih  duaum  or  dioum  in  Be^  GauL 

Noviodunum  in  the  Hhemi. 

Vcrodunum;  Verodupenses   Verdun. 


I  fifttayomm  L^dea. 


2.  Names  of  places  con^amtflt^duramor  duro  In  Bel§ie  Gaul, 

Durocortora   Rhemi  ..••«...  Rheiina. 

Divoduruin  Mpdiomatrici  •••••«••  Metz* 

Bauvodurum  Batavi. 

Dmoinw^iiiii  ......  MorfnL 

MMaMkamm  Tungri  ,  DmwD  oii(]i»BMr,M. 

 N«ntt  umt'Bmj, 


3.  Namee  ofpkusee  endUng  in  magus  t»  BeHgic  Gaul* 

C—fomngM.  ......  BeUoTftd  BcMiTais. 

Aaguitflumgitt* 

Noviomagos  ••••••••  Nemeti.....  Sptyar. 

BorbeloiiMgai  Vagii  Woraw. 

Breucomagus.  Tnhorc i 

Rhatoma^is  Subaiiecti*  •.•«•«•»•«••  Rohan. 

Lattoraagus   Mom. 

Maroomagus  Tungri   Manuageu. 

Doroomagus. 

Noflonuigni  Bal»Ti  *  l^fngau 


Noi<niiagds  VwoBnandiil  •  Voywu 


4.  Names  of  places  ending  in  acum  in  Belgic  Gaul, 

Nemetocum  AntM. 

Oesonacam   MioiiiiL 

(MgiMiim.  AMttm, 


ADtaDDMam  AadcRiadi(lIiniiect). 

CamaBenuL  Mctvii   Ctmbnij. 


B^acum   Bavay. 

Cortoriacum   Courtray. 

Tolbiacum  Tungri   Tolbiac 

Tib^iacum  -Jnatt  the  Ubian  tmitery,  <m  the  Bhioe. 
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Minariacum   Moiini 

Geminiacum  1 

Perniciacum  \ 

Ricciacum  •  near  Txcves. 

Catusiacum  Veroiuandui. 

Tunwcum  Nerrii  Toumay. 

OtOdUtt'Micl  MwiuL 

BUfiaenm  MmufiSU 

It  now  remains  to  show  the  prevalence  of  the  same  terms  in 
Britain.  The  following  are  found  in  that  small  part  of  Britain 
supposed  to  have  heen  inhabited  by  Belgian  tribes^  mostly  to 
the  southward  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Severn  to  the  Thames. 

1.  Names  cotUainitt^  dun  or  dm  in  Belglc  BrUam. 

Sorbiodunum  Belgs   Old  Sarum. 

DuniumorMiindunum  DmotrigM  •••••  findpMt. 

Londunum  or 
Londinium 

Camalodunum  ......  Triuobantcs  ............  Maldeu  or  Colchetttet. 


7 


2.  NameB  (xmtamkig  duro  ami  durum  in  Belgic  Britaifu 

Butorernam  Ctntli  Canlertnuy. 

Dmolnriw.  ••••«»••  id*. •  ••»•.••»•••••■••••  RodiBrttf. 

Dumleviiin*  UL  Millon. 

Ihuolitum  ........ .  Trinobaatet*   Leyton. 

Durnovari*  UuaAagpi  •  Dm^bmttg* 

Durotriges. 
Duxocomoviuin. 

3.  NameB  etrntaii/ning  magus  «ft  Belgic  BrUain, 

Cssaromagus   Tnnubacites  Holwood  Hill,  Sukcx. 

Noviomagus  Regni  Woodcote. 

Siloiiui|{iif  •  Ocnnrngnia 

4.  Names  containiny  acuin  in  Bc/</in  Britain. 

Segontiaci  A  tribe  above  the  proper  iielga. 

Vagniacuui  Cantii  I^ortii  i:''kct. 

The  following  list  contains  names  of  places  occurring  in 
those  parts  of  Britain  supposed  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the 

abuiigmal  Britons  of  Csesar. 

*  €af«r,  €odi.  1. 5.  Aimniaii.  MwcdL  Ift  1 1. 
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1.  Namiea  of  places  in  dunmn  or  dinum  among  the 

BrUone* 

Mftridntiiau  SUoiet  ChumHImb. 

Rhigodunum*  ]Uppoa(?). 

Camulodunnm  Brigantct   HoUcneM. 

Cambodunnm    Brigantes. 

Rigodunum  Sedantii   Warrington. 

Margidunum   Coritt^ni   Nottingham. 

Branodunum    Iceni   Bnuicasitcr. 

Dannin  jEctuamm  ..  ^Brigantai   liooth  of  Tees. 

Bhlfodimiiin*  Brfgratct  Haliflu  (?). 

OttadinL 


2.  Barnes  containing  <lui  uiii  or  duiu. 

Purocobrivium   Catieuchlani  Stony  Stratfocd. 

I  t(  todurum  Catieuchlani   Towcester. 

Durobrivas  •  Catieuchlani  Caster. 

Durolipsua   IwnL 

Pufocorininni  DoiwDi  Ciicuccim. 

Dununuigitt  loeni* 

3.  Names  containitig  tiiagus  arn&ng  the  Ancient  Britons* 

Siromagus   Iccni  •  Woolpit. 

Dumoniagus   Iceai  •••  •   Water  New toa. 

Cajsaroniagus. 

Magioviniuin   Catieuchlani   DunbtabU. 

Vaomnagl  THIm  in  NMi  Bdlftin. 

Maeolitum   Mull  in  Inlnid. 

4u  Names  ccmtakUng  acum  anuntg  the  Andeni  Britons, 

SbomcQBi    >  ••>••.••••••••>•••••••••«••.•  Yorib 

BmlwiBiiinmn   BiigMitei  Overboroog^ 

SulloniMam  Catiendilaai   Brockley  Hill. 

Galacus   Brigantes  Appleby. 

Bremetauracum  Brigantes  Brampton. 

Olenacum  Brigantes   Old  Carlisle. 

Epiacum    id   Hexham. 

BroTonadum   Brigantes   Kirkley  Tbim. 

CiiniooMa  (?). 

Briga  and,  what  is  perhaps  only  another  form  of  the  same 
word,  BrivGy  are  frequent  components  of  local  names  through- 
out  the  Celtic  countries.  They  are  particularly  numeroiu  in 
the  namea  of  places  in  Spain^  and  according  to  the  observa- 
tion of  M.  de  Humboldt,  especially  in  parts  of  Spain  in- 

*  Possibly  the  tame  place.  , 
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habited  by  Celtiberian  or  Celtic  tribes,  or  under  the  influence 
of  those  nations.  We  find  Arcobriga,  Segobriga,  and  Angns- 
tobriga,  at  no  great  distance  from  Numantia^  and  the  same 
termination  occurs  in  varions  parts  of  Lnsitaniay  and  in  the 

north-western  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  followin<x  are  a  few  instances  occurring  in  Celtic  Gaul, 
and  ill  other  couutiies  where  the  Cellar  had  colonies : 


Eburobriga   SoMnef  »«  near  Sens. 

Limnobriga  •  ncnr  Noyon. 

Amageubrifra   on  the  Arar. 

Pagus  Arebrigms  on  the  Arar. 

Blivft.....  Arvemi. 

BfhMMFottiui  Btait 

BiigMMk  CoiNlttia(?). 

R.j^w„„„„  northward  of  As 

^"^^^^   •  -   (  LtkeofCmiitMii. 

JUtaoofarige   Anton.  Itln. 

tMMum   l^'^Gi^ 

AHobryges  (?). 


BriToduram  Avrdini   BriftTO. 

Ksgodtmun. 

Brigania  I4gaiM» 

Artobriga   on  the  Danube. 

Brigetium   Upper  Faaiioiila. 

In  Belgtc  Gaul : 

LatoMg»>  Cmi^  B.  G.  1-^. 

SniiaaoMvn,  or  SniMidKiga,  OB  the  rim  SiB^ 

In  Britain : 

1.  In  Bclgic  Britain  : 

Brigae,  in  Belgis,  near  Venta  Belgarum. — Duiohrivae,  llurooobrivae. 

2.  In  the  Northern  parts^  among  the  ancient  Britons  : 

Btigante^  »  pcindpal  tribe  of  Brittni.— Brigntes,  in  IrdancL— Twihrignntef.— 
BnyiniuiD. — S.  Brivliiiuin  in  OidovidB. 

The  above  examples  belonging  to  each  particular  word  in 
Britain  are  comparatively  few,  but  they  bear  a  very  large 
|)i  i)|)i)rtioii  to  the  whole  number  of  local  names  on  this  island, 
which  contained  by  no  means  so  many  towns  or  cities^  in 
reference  to  its  extent,  as  G^ul. 

Besides  the  preceding  words^  which  are  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  topographical  nomenclatures  of  the  countries 
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oompaied,  there  we  othen  which  though  not  so  nmneioiw  may 
be  looked  opon  as  almost  equaUy  characteristic  of  Celtic 
habitation,  and  among  them  we  find  the  same  tenns  appro* 

priated  by  nations  of  all  the  different  divisions  of  the  Celtic 
family. 

Sbqo  or  SxGB. — KamB  of  Placet  or  of  TViftet  heglnnmg 

wiih  Sego,  Sege. 

In  Spain : 

ftgobngi%  «f  A»  BteBl  in  Tamammdt  1lt%M§ft,  of  tlie  GeMlMriam.^ 
Biyilh,  of  th«  Aaumd  fai  Tarraconeiuis.— Segoncb  of  the  CeldberL-^So- 
fMuno  and  8i^|Uiitl«i  two  dtim  in  Bpafai    Bigimmin,oftlio  BdelMrf.— Bcgl* 

Segeda. 

In  Celtic  Gaol : 

SflgonilMlil,  Scgilaiiilli  In  Oall.  Narbon.— Segodunum,  Ratoior.  in  AqultHi. 
— Segone,  the  Saone^8«gobodium,  in  Sequanis. — Segobrigii,  in  Southern 

frnnl. — Scgtistero.  Si«.teron,  fManncrt). — SegotilUn>  l**<>4f^f«it^  MK  dm  1^- 
gunan. — Seguviaoiy  near  Mods  Ceniraenua* 

In  Britain,  Germany,  and  Belgica  : 

S^ntium,  i.  e.  Caer  Segent,  Silcester,  in  Belgic  Britain. — Segootiaci,  the  tribe. 
— S^edunum,  in  Britain. — Segclocuin,  of  the  CoriUiii,  in  Hritain.  Itin. 
AntoniB. — SegoDtiuui,  amr  Aiiglciietu — Scgodununi,  oeaz  C<olojn<i,  fit|gpm^ 
Segestice,  in  Paoooaia. — Seguacatum,  in  Genoany. 

Efiuao,  £bob. 
In  Spain: 

ftowlgllhBni  (Alootani)  in  l4Mfliaia.«-dNra,  mcnllinnit  In  Bftiu^  e.g. 
BboMon  liio  Anob 

In  Celtic  Gaol: 

Bbflricaj  town  of  the  Aulerci>Eburovic£s  aLiO  called  Kburt^u^ii,  l.uuro. 
Tiff%  md  'ESovpaueow^'BlmtOfix,  Adr  cbMbin.— Bbotodninun  Caturigum. 
^wi£pod9Ww  in  OaU.  Nuboiu— Bbanbite»  OalL  Lasdan.— Sborotocani, 
O.  Aqote^-^Bpomdlft  in  the  Clial^iit. 

In  Bclgica : 

EhnoBo. 

In  Britain : 
Bbancask— Omt  Ebonac'^Yoriu 

Tbi,  Tbi,  Tkby. 
In  Celtica : 

l^iiCMtoii,  Tlicudi,  TrlcoTii.— Tridentum.— Tricorii,  ucar  ihc  V  ocuuui,  in 

PlOWIOBt 

In  Belgica  : 
Treviriu— Tribocd. 
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In  Britain : 
Trinobmtci.— TriMBitoo  fl.  ttear  fimnlmiiytaw. 

Nemo,  or  Nemeto. 

Nemeto-brigi^  Tibmi  in  Aitmia.— Wniiilm Urn,  Spdiu^NiyMrarot,  Hiipan. 

Tarracon. 

In  Celtic  Gaul  : 

Ncmausus  Colonta,  Tectosages  Arecomici  Nismes. — Ncmeturici,  in  Atpibus. 
Plio.  a.  20.^Nemo5sus,  or  AuguiUNMwetum,  (Sttab.  4.)  in  Ar?enui» 
Clermont, — Venienietuiu. 

In  Belgica  : 

Nemetacum,  Atrcbaies. — Nemets,  ui  ikigicA,  near  Sipeyer. 
In  Britain  : 

Vcrno-nemetum,  Wilioughby-on-the-VV'old. 
MeDIOLANUM  or  LANIUiM. 

Mediolanum  or  Mediolunium,  Imubria,  in  (iall.Cisalp.  Milan. — Meti  inlan  uni 
Santonum,  Xantongc,  in  Celtica. — Mediolanium,  in  lUturig.  Cub.— Mcdio- 
lanium,  Aulerd-Ebursid.— Hediolanium,  in  Gennania  Frinuu— lf«dlflitt- 
ninm  Oidoriomi.  in  NoMli  Wdsi.  Two  tom  of  Ihit  Mine  la  Britai% 
MOoidiDg  to  BaJcter.^DisfoibMfa,  918. 

Nakt. 

NtoiMifl^  ill  BiitMinf,  NanlM.— NtotnatM,  NnimciL->N«itaMiiiD»Naiitiieln 
Bm^gniidy* 

VaiiTA. 
In  BritaiD : 

VentaBdgMiui^  YoiteSiliiniDyWineiMMff,  OMnrcoft,  in  ii»  pravineeof  Owcnl. 
^Yenta  eHmflBonim^FloL  S4.)— Notfldk. 

In  Gani : 

VneliyinAiiiMrici^inndiiiMi— Tmm-^^  (llaiBMi^  87.) 

— Ventia  in  Allofavog.  (IMo.  Cm,  Mamicfft,  SS.)— Vliidalii]ii«  OA  lilt  Blione. 
(Strabo*)— ViwkimigBi,  in  Narbonensis. 
N.B.  Hew  ne  eqpurto  miMii  in  Cdde  Otol  wd  in  Bolain,  bodi  Bdgle  and 
Intoior. 

Con,  Cah,  Cavt.  * 

In  Spain: 

CiniM%  Cutabii^CoBauw,  GootMlin^  OontnliiA. 
In  Celtic  Gaul : 

Oondnte,  on  the  Loiit.^Coiidali^  nan  Lywit^CoDd«lomigiii.--OoBaotMiPi> 
nor  Toolm^  OeDODuni^-Ciiiidivfneiini,  in  Brltaany^Voeooliii  in  Nar* 
bonendit 

In  Britain : 

Concanguium. — Mancunium,  Manchester.»Canonium,  near  the  Thamfii^Afl^ 
conium,  in  U  erefoNbhire. — UrioooDinm,  Wroxetex. — ^VcfoocMiium. 

Cad,  Cat,  Cass. 

Cadurd,  In  Celtic  Gaul. — Cadurinusager,  In  Venet.  Frioul.  bodie  II  Cadorino. — 
Csturigei^  in  Q«1L  ^iarb.~CaUniauigtt8y  theic  ciiy.-'CatobEiga,  inLusitaDUu 
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Veneliocassii,  in  Britanny. — Alinncaiui,  ditto,  Avraiiche8.-~lkxlucai»t»cs,  ditto, 
Bodioca&ses,  Baycux. — Cawinoiuagus*.  Lemovices,  G.  Cdu — Vadicassii,  Bur- 
gundy.—Trica8uL--DurocaMium.*-Pait.  Tdh  c  0.  Xhaoamm,  Anu.  IdD. 

C^iUiilicmii,  Pfflgfffa, 
RiT,  Rid, 

Angustoritum  Pktooum,  Poktkn.— VagiMitam  ?->MajoritiiiQ.— Afidi. 

Ric,  Rig. 

0aru)riu;um  Venetorum,  liniaany. — CaUirigeas,  Bituriges,  Celtica. — Avaricuoi. 
— Bourges. — Mediomatrici. 

In  Britain: 
Diuotriges. — Carbanto-rigum. — BhigckUuuuiu 

Lavnus,  Launi,  Laun. 

Telauni,  Celtica  Aquitan. — Segelauni,  G&U.  Narbon. — Landobris,  island  in 
Lusitania. — Aav^omOf  town  of  the  Galatian  Tcctosages. — Launi,  Alauni, 
and  Bcnlauni,  in  V'indelicia  and  Noricura. — Orolauinun.— Casst-rellminus, 
Caitwallon  ? — Catalauni,  in  Oall.  Belgic — Catuvellauiii,  m  Britain. — Alauna, 
Alaunum,  OaU.  Lugduiu^ — Alauna  of  the  Damnii,  in  Caledonia. — Alauna,  in 
Ordovidbni,  and  many  otbon  in  Britain. 

Vic,  Vecis,  ic,  ecis. 

I^mo- vices. — Bran  no- vices ;  Avatici;  Narbon.  (Mannert,  83.) 

In  Britain  : 
Interior,  not  Belgic ;  Ordovices. — Gabtanto-vici. 

ATUM,  ATB8. 
Brivates  Pottos,  Brat— AmbMCi,  in  Belg. 

Note,  A  great  number  of  particular  analogies  might  be 
added.  Compare,  for  example,  Uxella  in  Devonshire,  and  Ux- 

ellodutiuai  in  Guieuoe. 

Sbct.  XL — Result*  deducible  from  this  comparison. 

Paragraph  1. — Unity  of  language  throughout  tlie  Celtic  and 

Belgic  countries. 

The  first  result  to  which  the  foregoing  comparison  of  local 

names  leads  ns  is,  that  one  language  prevailed  through  uil  the 
countries  ot Whichwe  have  surveyed  the  topographical  nomen- 
clature. The  amount  of  evidence  which  the  facts  bring  out  in 
support  of  this  conclusion  may  be  estimated  by  referring  to 
•some  analogous  examples.  Any  person  who  looks  over  a  map 
of  ancient  Palestine^  or  one  \>f  Egypt,  in  which  all  the  local 
terms  are  marked  down  correctly,  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
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recognitii^  the  Hebrew  or  Egyptian  minee  whemver  tbey 
appear,  and  in  asGertaining  by  such  a  conpariBon  the  extent 
to  which  either  the  Israelitish  race  or  the  Egyptian  people, 
with  their  respective  languages,  reached.    If  we  examine  a 

iiiudern  chart  of  North  America,  wr  easily  perceive  by  the 
names  of  phices  vs  hrre  the  settlements  ot  tiie  iVnglo-Americans 
terminate,  and  where  the  Spanish  territory  begins  ;  and  a  map 
o^thc  United  Stales  would  afford  unequiFOcal  proof,  if  the 
people  and  all  records  of  their  history  were  swept  away,  that 
they  were  of  EagliBh  origin.    If  any  one  asserted  that  the 
people  of  Virginia  were  of  a  difoent  raoe  ftom  those  of  New 
England,  a  sufficient  refutation  would  be  fumiilied  by  the 
lucal  terminology  of  the  two  countries.    Precisely  parallel  is 
the  evidence  afforded  by  the  names  of  places  iu  the  countries 
which  we  have  surveyed  that,  throng liout  the  whole  extent 
of  these  eoontries,  one  mothei^tongue  was  prevalent.  This 
conclusion,  as  it  must  be  observed,  extends  to  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Belgic  and  Celtic  Oauls;  it  comprehends 
m  Britain  the  maritime  parts  said  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  colonies  firom  Belgica,  as  weU  as  the  interior,  of  which 
tile  natives  are  said  by  CiKsar  to  have  been  aborigines,  and 
it  includes  all  the  settlements  of  the  Grauls  in  Spain,  Italy, 
Germany,  Noricum,  and  Pauuonia.    We  are  informed  by  the 
ancient  writers  cited  in  the  preceding  section,  that  dialectic 
differences  existed  in  the  idioms  of  these  nations ;  but  these, 
as  we  hare  aheady  observed,  are  said  to  have  been  but  incon- 
siderable-^ucpdy  trafNiXXam(vvwy— and  they  were,  as  the  topo- 
graphical nomenclatnreshowsy  not  so  strongly  marked  as  toleave 
any  perceptible  results  in  the  names  of  places  and  tribes.  We 
cannot  therefore  athuil  ihiii  any  diversity  existed  between  the 
speech  of  the  Belgic  and  the  Celtic  (jrauls  which  can  bear 
analogy  to  the  dilierence  between  the  Welsh  and  Irish  lan- 
guages. This  conclusian,  which  we  have  already  drawn  from 
a  consideration  of  what  the  andent  writers  have  said,  is  thus 
confirmed  by  local  investigations^  for  the  names  of  towns  and 
countries,  of  tribes  and  of  individuals,  are  oflfcen  identical  in 
Belgic  and  in  Celtic  countries ;  in  other  instances  they  are 
compuuitded  of  tlie  same  elements.    In  addiliuu  to  numerous 
exampieb  oi  thib  kiud  already  adverted  to,  an  attentive  exa- 
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iniuer  will  perceive  the  same  kind  of  ibrmatiou  pervading  all 
the  local  names  of  QauL  As  soon  as  we  pass  the  border 
into  the  north  of  QenauoLj,  or  sonthwaxd  into  ^»in  or  Tus- 
cany, or  in  any  other  difeetion  firom  the  honndaries  of  the 
Odtic  countries,  a  totally  different  character  becomes  apparent 
in  the  construction  and  in  the  elements  of  names ;  but  one 
coiiimon  character  prevails  through  Belgic  and  Celtic  ( xaul. 

It  appears  then  certain  as  far  as  such  a  fact  can  be  uscer- 
tained,  that  all  these  nations  had  one  common  idiom^  and 
that  the  slight  difference  of  speech  which  existed  among 
them  was  scancely  greater  than  that  which  discovers  itself 
when  we  compare  one  dialect  of  the  Bntish  language  with 
another,  as  the  Welsh  with  the  Goniish  or  Annorican;  and  this 
is  the  sense  in  which  we  must  understand  Caesar's  assertion 
as  to  the  difference  of  speech  between  the  Celtic  and  the  Bel- 
gic Gauls. 

Paragraph  2. — Inquiry  to  what  modem  dialect  vvub  the 
ancient  common  language  of  all  Ceitica  and  Belgica 
related. 

It  remains  to  be  inquired  what  relations  the  ancient  Ian* 
guage,  which  we  thus  find  to  have  prevailed  through  all  the 
countries  of  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  can  be  discovered  to  bear 

to  the  presently  existing  idioms  of  the  so  termed  Celtic  nations, 
and  whether  it  approached  most  to  the  Erse  or  the  Welsh. 
As  the  decision  oi  this  question  may  lead  to  some  conclusions 
important  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  race,  I  shall  state  all 
the  evidence  upon  the  subject  that  I  can  collect ;  and  hrst  I 
dudl  endeavour  to  show  how  far  the  elements  of  local  names 
above  collected  can  be  referred  to  Welsh  or  Irish  etymons. 

I.  The  syllables  duro  at  the  beginnings,  and  durum  at  the 
end  of  local  terms,  occur  in  the  names  of  towns  or  places 
situated  near  rivers  on  the  sea.  We  find  in  Welsh,  dtvr,  i.  e. 
dur,  and  duvr  or  duvyr,  water.* — Cornish  dojir,  Armoric 
dur.  This  is  a  word  in  common  use  among  the  Welsh. 

The  Irish  and  Gaelic  word  corresponding  is  uisge,  Lhuyd 
and  Armstrong  give  diMoTf  dovar,  as  obsolete  Erse  words. 

*  O'Reilly  and  CyBrimhaveiur,  wator,  wkhoot  any  aiidiodty,— iiuertdl  po- 
luipt  CM^eetnnJly,— w  an  etymoo  fbr  namM  af  place*. 
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2*  Maguif  terminating  names  of  places.  Irish  and  Gaelic 
faaye  ma^h,  a  fields  or  plain.  MatM,  pronounced  maSj  k 
the  same  word  in  Welsh  and  Armorican.* 

3.  Dunum. — D^n,  according  to  Bede,  signified  a  hill-for- 
tress in  the  ancient  British  lanpruajje,  viz.  the  lanjxuage  of 
Wales  and  the  StrathclyHe  Bntuiis,  aiitl  accurdinL!  to  (Jlito- 
phon  it  had  the  same  meaning  in  the  ancient  Gaulish.-^* 

In  the  names  of  places  in  Britain,  dun  and  ilift  appear  to 
have  been  used  indifferently  one  for  the  other :  we  find  Lon- 
dunnm  and  Londinnm.  Maridunnm  was  the  old  name  for 
the  modem  Caei^mhyrdhin,  Carmarthen ;  Dindryvan,  the  old 
name  for  Dunraven.  The  modem  Welsh  word  dina»,  meaning 
city,  has  doubtless  the  pume  (  t  \ mon. 

THn  is  explained  by  Irish  and  Gaelic  lexicographers  a  ibr- 
tihcd  hilly  or  fortress. 

4.  Briga, — In  Irish  Graelic  lexicons — O'Reilly,  Armstrong, 
Lhnyd^  kc*f — ^fUfff  f^rugh,  and  hurg  are  marked  as  obsolete 
Irish  words  for  a  town  or  borough. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  term,  which  seems  ap- 
propriated to  objects  foreign  to  the  wild  manners  of  the 
ancient  Irish,  is  really  an  Irish  word.  It  is  muie  probably 
one  borrowed  from  the  Saxon  and  Danish  invaders  of  Ire- 
land. 

In  Welsh,  means  a  summit  or  top,  applied  to  branches, 
trees,  twigs,  hair.  Bro  is  a  country,  chiefly  a  low  and  plain 
country.:^   Brd,  in  Armorican,  a  country  or  region. 

In  Spain,  briga  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Iben>>Celtic 
countries,  generally  appropriated  to  towns  on  great  rivers.  So 
ill  Giiul,  AniageiibriL^a  on  the  Arar,  and  Pagus  Arebrigius,  also 
on  the  Arar.  Is  this  Aiarbridge,  as  we  say  Axbridge?  But 
this  etymology  is  hardly  applicable  to  such  names  as  that  of 
the  Brigantes. 

*  il«iaWeUholleiidMM»te»tlie«iiiU«aof  ^guttural,  m  dtwur,  L  e.  c&wa-*«r, 
or  €kw«Kihif,'  Pm,  Mti«lbr,  ditar.  So  matt  is  psolmUy  maguu 

t  Mv9¥  itdKtSei  rbv  iUxwra.  See  AimitraDg*e  Cbelie  Dfetiaury^  vsaim  Am, 
t  AlUhrPf  exilM  into  woUmt  oonnlry.  Can  thb  be  the  etymon  of  Allobroges  ? 
Th«  tennination  hroges  may  be  from  hro,  which  may  have  been  originally  bragh 
and  connected  with  f/ni  i:h  in  Erse.  This,  if  an  originally  Celtic  word,  is  more  likely 
to  have  had  the  meanin;^  appropriated  to  tfro.  But  brughf  br(^  are  too  remote 
from  briga  to  furnidti    probable  etymon. 
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Briva  also  occurs,  probably  cognate  with  Briga.  We  find 
Briva  in  Brivates  Portus,  Brirodanmiy  Bnrobrivffi)  BriTa 
Isane,  now  Pontoise,  op  the  bridge  over  the  Oise,  in  the  Isle 
de  I  jance,  Briva-Curretia,  now  Brive  la  Gaillarde,  \H  lu  re 
there  was  a  bridge  over  the  Couroze.  It  appears  hence  that 
Brird  was  connected  with  places  where  there  were  bridges. 
We  aie  informed  by  Strabo  that  Mesembria^  in  Thrace,  was 
a  colony  of  the  Megarenses,  formerly  called  Menembria  from 
its  founder  Mene.  fie  adds  that  the  Thradan  word  for  dty 
18  Bpla,  Hence  the  city  of  Selys  is  Selybria^  and  Maxis  was 
called  Poltiobria.* 

On  the  whole  it  appears  probable  that  the  ancient  Celtic 
had  some  word  or  words  no  longer  extant  in  its  dialects 
whence  the  places  before  enumerated  derived  the  ^thet 
hriga,  which  forms  a  part  of  their  names.  One  such  vocable 
meant  bridge,  and  was  cognate  with  the  German  brig,  brtU^, 
It  is  likely  that  another  word  existed  analogous  to  the 
Tbracian  16^09  and  to  the  hro  of  the  Welsh  dialects. 

6.  Sege,  or  sego,  as  in  Segedunum.  Si^k,  in  Erse,  honour, 
dignity.  Sty,  m  VV  eibh,  whence  seyain,  segaidh,  a  covering, 
septum,  tegmen. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  frequent  commencement  of 
proper  names  in  wge  and  9ego,  as  above,  can  be  derived  from 
ather  of  these  words. 

Sigovesns,  king  of  the  Bitnriges,  had  from  this  e^rmon  his 
aame. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Celtic  had  formerfy  a  word  cognate 

with  the  German  sieyt  victory. 

6.  NeVy  (i.  e.  Nimh  ?)  Welsh,  Heaven  ;  Neamh  is  the  same 
word  in  Erse.  Can  this  be  the  etymon  of  Nemet,  which  meant 
a  temple,  according  to  Fortunatus  ?  Hence  Drynemetum,f 
Veraonemetis,  :|;  and  many  names  of  places  celebmted  for  tem- 

•  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  p.  319. 

f  Drynemetum  was  a  place  where  tlie  CouBeO  of  Three  Hundred,  fitom  all  the 
ihneiMtkntordieCtaiililn  Q«]alia,ai«ble^  9kfJ,)^tMb\j 
ftom  darwy  o«k,  and  nm$ty  a  temple* 

X  YmMM/M  ifae  name  of  a  oeLdMMited  tem]^  in  the  teiriUny  of  Botdeen^ 
the  name  of  whirh.  according  to  Fortunatus,  signified  ^'Femmi  ingens.*'  Periiape 
"vawr"  great,  is  prefixed  to  the  word  which  we  thus  Icam  to  have  been  used  for 
temple  in  the  old  Celtic,  and  which  is  no  loTit^er  extant.  See  ."Mithridates,  ii.  p.  77* 
There  was  likewise  a  Vemoneineiuni  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus. 
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pleSy  as  Clermont  or  Augasfonemetum  in  Auvergne^  where  was 
the  temple  of  Vasa,  Nemetacnm,  by  Caesar  Nemetocenna, 

now  Anas.  The  latter  was  in  Belgica,*  the  former  ia  the  heart 
of  Celtica. 

Adelung  conjectures  that  Nem,  i.  e.  nemM*,was  a  difiereat 
root  from  the  aboTe-mentioned,  whence  the  Nemetis,  near 
Speyer^  the  Nementnri  on  the  Alps,  and  the  Nimidae,  in  Goncil. 
Lipt    de  Sacris  Sylvarum  quae  Nimidas  vocant/'f 

There  is  an  Erne  word  luunnhp  sacred^  pi.  naoknh,  pro- 
bably the  etymon  of  the  above. 

7.  Nanif  valley,  ri\iilct,  Welsh:  not  extant  in  the  Crse 
dialect.  It  is  in  couimoa  use  in  Wales,  and  in  the  same  sense 
is  understood  in  Savoy,  where  Nant  de  Gria,  Nant  de  Taconay, 
are  well  known,  and  Nant  Arpenaz,  a  torrent  flowing  over  a 
summit,  which  is  exactly  described  in  Welsh  by  Nant-ar- 
penan.  Hence  many  local  names  in  Gaul,  as  Nantiiacam, 
now  Nantue,  in  Bnigundy,  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  on  a 
lake  between  two  mountains;  also  Nantnates,  at  Nantenil, 
who,  as  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  occupied  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine  innuediately  below  its  source  ;  and  ]Sannete8,or  Nantes^ 
in  a  country  intersected  by  rivulets.  X 

6.  Ebor  or  Ebwr.-^l  find  no  probable  etymon  for  names 
containing  fibor,  except  the  Welsh  Aher^  which  means  a  con- 
fluence of  waters.  The  use  of  this  word  Aber  was  not  con- 
fined to  Wales,  since  Aberdeen^  Aberborthrick,  Abercttrni^^ 
&c.  are  well  known  in  ScoUand.  Havre  de  Grace  has  proba- 
bly hence  its  name.| 

9.  Tre — n  Treviri,  Tricastini,  &c.  Tre,  Trev,  a  town, 
Welsh.    No  similar  word  is  extant  in  Eisc. 

10.  Launij  Laun. — Llan,  Welsh,  an  enclosure,  re/Ac»noc. 
Hence  Segelauni,  Catieuchlani,  i^-c. 

11.  Cadp  Catt  C<m.-— Cad  in  Welsh  means  troops;  whence 
caterva,  from  ead,  batde  or  fight ;  and  tyrva,  i.  e.  tomia,  cod- 
tynm^  eaterva,  a  troop  of  soldiers. 

•  Caesar,  viii.  4G— ^2. 

t  See  Adelungf  Mithrid.  U.  p.  65.  Radloft  Nene  Untersuchuagen  dtt  Kelten. 
tbumi,  Bonn,  1832,  p.  399. 
t  Addong,  WthrkU  iL  p.  64. 

§  Is  it  probable  thm  the  woidi  eoiitaiiiing  Ebor  are  deriTcd  from  a  lost  Celtic 
wovd  analogous  to  i'/er,  bankg,  in  Gennan  ?  lSbor>ach,  might  then  expreaa 
a  place  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  water,  a  moKO  applicable  designation  than 
any  derivable  from  the  Welsh  aber. 
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iaeum — as  in  Nemetacum,  Bpiacnm,  GeMoria- 
com*  Aig  (Welth)^  a  herd,  flock,  troop ;  a$g  and  tfM  are  like- 
wise common  terminations  in  Welsh. 

13.  Aiet  and  tiil«t,  o/tft. — tM,  M,  in  Webb,  a  freqaent 

termination  of  adjectives,  as  Ceisariaid  the  Ca?sarians  or 
Romans,  ca»ily  convertible  into  ates,  iates:  likewise  tieih,  a 
termniation  of  nouns,  as  Cattraeth. 

14.  Ritum — in  Augustoritum,  Poictiers;  Anderitumy  Ja- 
▼ols  ;  Camboritum,  Cambridge ;  Durocoritum,  Vannes.  Rh^d^ 
Welsh,  Cornish,  a  ford ;  whence  Rhyd-ycban,  the  Welsh 
for  Oxford.  Erse  has  no  conesponding  word  approaching 
to  this  root- 

15,  Tr teres — ^in  Durotriges.  Trig  in  Welsh,  to  stay,  to 
;i]  >ide  ;  whence  triffari,  to  remain  ;  /ri^aciiad, inhabitants;  hence 
Uuro  triges,  dweliers  near  water. 

16,  Lkweh,  Welsh— 4oc^  Erse,  lake,  inlet  of  water.  This 
word  occnrs  chiefly  a?  lug  or  lue,  as  Lonkotokia,  Paris. 
Logdnnnm,  the  capital  of  the  Segusiani,  between  tbe  Rhone 
and  the  Dnbis,  was  sitnated  under  a  hill,  where,  according  to 
Strabo^  tbe  Arar  and  Rhone  join. 

From  the  preceding  collection  I  think  it  appears  that  the 
extant  Celtic  dialects  have  pmliulilv  lost  many  uijfds  which 
Were  known  to  the  ancient  people  who  spoke  the  Celtic  uiid 
Belgic  iaoguages,  and  were  common  to  both^  but  that  a 
greater  number  of  the  elements  of  compound  names  are  dis- 
coverable in  Welsh  than  in  Erse.  I  shall  now  make  an  at- 
tempt to  analyse  some  proper  names  and  titles  of  persons,  and 
a  few  particular  epithets. 

1.  Brennm  occnrs  twice  in  the  scanty  record  of  Celtic 
names.  Breiinus  w  ho  sacked  Rome  was  a  king  of  the  Senones. 
The  Brennns  who  commanded  tlie  Celtic  invaders  of  Greece, 
was  probably  a  chief  of  the  Tectosagi.  T)  th  these  nations 
were,  as  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe,  Celtic  Gauls. 

Brennns  has  been  sapposed  to  be  Brenhio,  the  Welsh  word 
for  king.  Perhaps  this  word  is  originitlly  allied  to  the  proper 
name  Bran  or  Br&n,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  among 
the  chieftains  of  Welsh  tribes :  there  was  a  Bran  ap  Lhyr,  the 
fiither  of  Caradoc  or  Caractacus,  a  Bran  aj)  Liyvvurch,  uiul  a 
Biiiii  ap  Dyvnwal.    Bren  is  the  Armoricau  word  for  king. 
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In  Erse  there  is  an  obsolete  word  Braes,  meaning  priace, 
but  this  is  too  remote. 

2.  Oria  is  the  termination  of  many  names  of  Gaulish  chiefs, 
as  Ambiorix,  Ciogetorix,  Vercingetorix,  Eporedorix,  Dam-- 
norixy  Orgetorix.    Boiorix  was  a  chieftain  of  the  Cimbri. 

Gm'uch,^  or  in  construction  oruchy  the  iiiiLial  (j  being 
omitted  by  rule,  means  in  Welsh  *  sovereignty,  supn  inacy  :* 
there  is  also  an  adverb  gonichj  which  means  *  above,  superior.* 
Ort«p  may  be  derived  from  this  etymon,  but  I  rather  think  it 
comes  from  gorwych,  meaning  prapoiens,  inr^wiXjcifios,  a  word 
of  admitted  use.  Thus  Cingetorix  is  easily  resolTable  into 
Cyncad,  meaning  the  Jirsi  tn  batilet  andOrwych.  The  com- 
pound name,  which  is  pcriectly  in  tlie  genius  of  the  Welsh 
language,  Cyncad-orwych,  could  not  otherwise  be  so  easily 
written  by  a  Roman  as  by  Cin<;etorix.-t-  Dumnorix  is  the 
vahant  or  mighty  Dwvyii  or  Dymhyo,  or  Dymhn.  This  in 
one  syllable  enters  into  tlie  composition  of  Welsh  or  British 
proper  names,  as  Dyvnwal  Moelmnd,  or  DnnwaUo  Moloiutius, 
Dyvnaint,  Dumnacus,  a  prince  of  the  Andes^ 

Fer,  in  Vercingetorix,  and  in  other  names,  is  probably  the 
Welsh  gwr,  wr,  Irish  fear,  meaning  vir,  %>wc.  Gw  in  Welsh, 
commonly  represents  vi  in  Latin,  as  in  gwraii/,  virago;  some- 
times vo,  as  m  Gwrtheyrn  (Vortioern  m  a  Latinistnl  ortho- 
graphy), that  name  meaning  "  vir  princeps.'^X  Stmbo  writes 
the  name  of  Vercingetorix  OvspKiyy^r^ipti,  It  may  be  observed 
that  ovcp  quite  as  nearly  resembles  gwr  and  tor  as  the  Irish 
fear.  Hence  Ver-ctnget*orix  is  GwiHsyncad-orwych,  and  Orget- 
orix is  Oorcad  -orwych.  Ambiorix  has  the  same  omr,  following 
Jmbif  which  occurs  in  other  Celtic  names,  as  in  Ambigatus, 

*  (7  in  Welsh  is  pronminoed  alnuMt  M  I,  <Hr  w  ti«  ia  tlie  mlgar  proanneiation 
in  some  parts  of  Gennany. 

f  O'Brien  derives  Cingetorix  from  the  iirbe  words  Cin-go-toir,  meaning  ^  leader 
of  the  expedition.*  He  suppa&es  it  an  official  tiik,  not  a  proper  name.  But  this 
would  make  only  a  term  for  a  merely  temporary  appointment ;  whereas  Cingetorix, 
if  not  a  pioper  name^  was  a  perpetnal  ami  constaiit  desigipatioii  of  a  partknlar 
pennn.  Something  moie  is  wanting  to  explain  die  tenninatlcii  ix,  whidi  is  not  a 
Latin  ending ;  and  the  oriv  is  ptobahly  of  the  same  (nigin  in  diis  as  inodiet  namea. 
The  Welsh  edition  abo?e  0VW  is  preferable,  as  it  fultjls  all  these  conditiona.  It 
affords  a  personal  and  constant  designation^  it  explains  the  termination  in  «ar,  and  It 
elucidates  all  the  other  corresponding  names  above  enumerated. 

X  Vortimer  is,  however,  Gorthevyr,  gor  answering  to  the  Welsh  wr. 
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It  will  aflbrd  some  confirnuitioii  of  the  condasiotis  drawn 

in  llie  last  section,  as  to  the  itlentitv  of  language  among  dif- 
feicat  Celtic  nations,  touU^ei  ve  that  tho^  names  terminatincrin 
oria?,  and  formed  from  the  same  etymons,  are  cotumoa  to  tribes 
belonging  to  all  the  ditferciit  bmnclies  of  the  race.  Cppsar 
mentions  two  chieftains  named  Cingetoiix,  one  a  chief  of  the 
Cantii,  or  people  of  Kent,^  the  other  a  piince  of  the  Treriri :  f 
the  latter  of  these  tribes  weie  Belgae,  the  Ibrmer^  inhabiting  the 
80ttth*eaBtem  extremity  of  Britain^  were  also  probably  Belgn^.;^ 
Vercin^zctorix  was  the  son  of  Celtillus,  of  the  tribe  of  Arvenii,s 
whose  father,  as  Cn'sar  says,  had  obtained  the  principality  of 
all  Gaul,  that  is  of  all  Celtica,  for  the  Belgae  had  no  concern 
with  the  relations  between  the  stat(  s  of  Celtica.  To  the 
same  confederacy  we  find  several  Celtic  states  united  under 
this  Vercingetorizy  as  the  Senones,  Parisii,  Pictones^  Cadnrci, 
Turonea^Aalerciy  Lemovices,  Andes  and  others,  extending  to 
the  sea-coast.  All  these  were  genntne  Celtic  tribes,  and  with 
the  Arvemi,  they  occupied  tlie  heart  of  Gallic  Celtica.  There 
can  be  no  tiouljt  that  Vercin<^rPtori\  was  a  Celt,  which  the 
name  of  his  father  would  alonr  mdicaty  him  to  have  been. 
Dumnorix  was  a  prince  of  the  Haedui,  and  Orgetorix  of  the 
Helvetii,  both  of  which  nations  were  undoubtedly  Celts,  since 
they  inhabited  the  southern  region  of  Oaul,  remote  from  Bel- 
gica,  and  were,  especially  the  former,  in  relation  mth  the 
Romans,  and  certainly  w^l  known  to  them  at  a  time  when  the 
very  liuuie  of  Belgrp  was  imheard.  The  llelvetii  had  defeated 
a  Roman  armv,  anti  the  li.'Ltini,l)efoi*e  Cjesar's  time,  wcn^  allies 
of  Rome,  anti  Divitiacus,  the  brother  of  Dumnorix,  who  was  a 
Druid,  was  the  hospes  of  a  Roman  fiimtly.  Ambiorix  again  was 
a  Be^ian,  being  prince  of  the  Ebnrones,  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Meuse.)   Ambigatus,  whose  name  was  the  same,  with  a 

*  Lib.  V. «.  18.  t  LBk  Y.  e.  S.  $  Lib.  viL  c  4. 

%  Stmbo  dflMribM  tbe  Amnd  m  «  aoH  powcrfbl  p«ople  in  OanL  Tbe  in«- 
tmpoUs  of  OtnfMnyyiTMpcl  ww  Gcrgovinm.  A4}oiiilng  to  the  Ar?enii  wm  die 
ooamiy  of  ihe  Mandabii— between  the  Hodai  mod  the  Seaonek  In  Adr  fenl* 
torjr  was  the  great  Gaulish  town  of  Aledft*  Aovfpios  6  Bittov  or  Bititov  irarijp 
was  a  rich  Arvemiea  citiien.    Aovfpioc  i%  perfaape,  Llywaicb  (pronoanoed 

\ovapy). 
il  Lib.  V.  c.  Si. 
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different  tennination^  was  king  of  ike  Bitor^eSy  who  were 
GellB.  Lastly,  Boioiix  was  chieftain  of  the  CSimlirt,  whom  his 
name  seems  to  conneet  with  the  Boii  and  oUier  CeHs.  Divi- 
tiaens  afibrds  another  instance  of  a  name  common  to  the  two 

nations,  for  Divitiacus  the  Druid  was  a  Hspduan,  and  there 
was  another,  a  Bclgic  Divitiacus,  who  is  said  to  have  acquired 
great  power  in  Britain. 

In  general  the  names  of  men  in  Belgica  and  Geltica  are 
very  much  alike,  and  have  simihur  elements.  Many  end  in 
atu$f  as  Amhigatus;  others  in  aeusf  and  still  more  in  maruSf 
as  Civismaros,  Indntiomanis,  Viridnmaros.  These  last  are 
probably  compound  names,  maru9  representing  the  frequent 
Welsh  epithet  mawr^  as  Britomarus,  the  Insubrian  chief  mea- 
tioned  by  Fiorus,  waK  Brito  the  Great,  or  Brython  mawr. 

The  names  of  Gauls  and  Britons  meiiuoned  in  history 
appear  then  to  furnish  abundant  proof  that  the  language  of 
the  different  parts,  both  of  this  island  and  of  Celtic  and  Belgic 
Gaol,  was  the  same,  and  that  this  iangnage  was  nearly  akin 
to  the  Welsh. 

Boadicea,  the  queen  of  the  Iceni^  was  the  daughter  of  Pra- 

sutagus.  She  is  called  by  Dio  and  Xiphilin,  Bonduca.  Nearly 
the  same  name  occurs  in  an  old  inscription  in  the  country  of  t  lie 
Sihires,  in  which  Bodvuc  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Catot.* 
It  has  often  been  observed  that  the  names  of  two  rivers  in 
Southern  Gaul  are  descriptive  of  them,  when  referred  to  Welsh 
etymons.  Arar,  which  flowed  ''ieni  amne,**  is  perhaps  de- 
rived from  ame,  mild,  gentle,  in  Welsh ;  and  Gwronne^  from 
ga/rw,  rough,  impetuous.  The  initial  part  of  Lugdunum,  and 
many  other  names,  is  perhaps  the  Welsh  Lhwch,  a  lake  or 
inlet.  The  Erse  l(x;h  is  somewhat  more  remote.  Lhwch  is 
probably  the  first  syllabic  of  the  Gallic  term  for  Paris, 
namely,  Lukotokia  or  Luketekia,  as  Strabo  and  Ptolemy 
have  the  name  of  that  city.f 

*  Oa  Margam  mountain  is  an  upright  stone  on  a  small  barrow,  with  an  in- 
Msiption»  nMBdooed  by  CH&deo,  ■nd  idll  very  l^ble.  It  it  Hie  jacet  Bodvu^ 
lilins  GMods,  Umi  ptoociKM^  aBtmudl  In  dmaA."  Tbii  mail  have  lieen  oeeted 
pnvloiiily  to  die  introduetian  ni  CSnisdanitj. 

t  From  lhwch  {luch),  water,  and  teki,  i. «» toki,  to  cat.  The  Fixi^  livecl  on 
theidttids  divided  by  the  Seine. 
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AnDoricsy  a  Mrcoast  land,  frani  or  wmr^  Welili ;  la  Ene, 
olr  mtttr. 

Arelatnniy  Arles^  from  or,  upon,  and  Umrikf  moraw.* 

I  shall  now  add  a  few  antbentic  Oanliah  words,  preMnred 

in  classical  authors,  together  with  their  meanings.  As  these 
are  termed  "vocabuhi  O  ill  *  i  ( t  Celtica,"  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  component  w  nn!-  ul  the  Celtic  or  GaUic  idiom,  pro- 
perly so  termed,  and  Uiey  will  tend  to  elucidate  ibe  question, 
to  u  hich  modem  language  the  old  Celtic  most  approximated. 

1.  /Mirrilttm,  a  fbuiHvlieeled  carnage,  a«Mxmiing  to 
tilian.  Yarn,  Sestus,  and  GelUnSy  derived  its  name  fiom  the 
language  of  the  Galli.f   Pefor,  ftmr,  is  Welsh  and  Cornish ; 
fkody  a  wheel,  in  Welsh.    This  word  could  not  be  derived 
from  the  Gaelic  or  Irish,  in  vvliu  h  keathar  is  the  Unia  iui  Jour. 

2.  Pempeduia,  cniqtoil,  accord mg  to  Dio^«corides,  so  termed 
from  the  (Celtic)  Dacians.  Pemp,  pump,  five,  Welsh,  Cor- 
nish, and  Armorican ;  and  deilen,  Welsh  for  a  leaf.  The  Irish 
wofd  for  leaf«  dmtie^  would  answer  as  weli  for  the  etymon, 
hat  the  Irish  word  for  fife  is  mi^. 

3.  Ba9etmdi$f  a  hasket  A  British  word*  Barbara  de 
pictis  venit  bascauda  Britannis/'|;  Welsh  basgawd^  a  basket, 
fioiu  hasg^  to  net  ov  jjhiit.  The  Imsc  has  haskeitty  a  basket, 
but  witliout  the  \\>oi,  and  perhaj>s  lierived  from  Kn«ilish. 

4.  Trimarkisia,  accord  mg  to  Pausanias,  a  Gaiatiuu  word 
for  a  knight  fighting  with  two  horsemen,  as  helpers.  Etym. 
tri,  throe,  and  muarch,  horse,  both  in  Welsh  and  Erse. 

5.  In  the  life  of  St  CaiMrasins,  it  is  said  that  the  town  of 
Agen  In  Ouienne  or  Agennnm,  had  its  name  /'ab  hiatu  spe- 
lancffi.'*  Jffen  is  a  Welsh  word  for  a  cleft  or  cave.  There  is 
no  similar  wuid  in  Erse  with  this  meanin*)^. 

6.  B'i(jaudce,ihii  rustic  muititudr  who  made  ;iti  insurrection 
in  Gaul  in  the  time  of  Diocletian  and  Maxiuuau.  Welsh 
bagod,  a  multitude. 

*  Mithridates,  it.  4. 

t  Aul.  Oellius  say«,    Petorritum  enimcstoon  ex,  Qneca  dimidktum  sed  totiusk 
Transalpibus.    Nam  est  vox  GaUica*'* 
i  Martial,  xir.  d"]. 
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7.  liastardj  iii  Du  Fiusne,  derived  evidently  iroiu  the  Welsh 
word  ha8y  shallow,  and  tardd,  sprintj:in'^. 

8.  Vergobretm,  according  to  Ceesar,*  was  a  term  ior  tiie 
chief  magistrate  among  the  Haedui. 

O'Brien^  in  the  learned  preface  to  his  Irish  Dictionary,  de- 
rives thia  term  from  the  Erse  word  hreaihf  judgmeat.  FWtr 
go  hreith  means  in  Irish  ^  vir  ad  judicium." 

The  Welsh  affords  an  equally  apt  etymology.  Gwr,  that 
is  WTf  vir ;  and  cyvrnUhf  judicial  proceed  in  12;  s.  Gwr-gyvraitk, 
meaning;  vir  ad  leges,"  would  be  written  in  Latin  Ver- 
gobretus-t 

9.  O/Z/^ioHHorcAtw,  the  plant  termed  Equiungula.  The  name 
is  derived^  according  to  Maieellus  Burdigalensis,  &om  ^*  marc'* 
equus  and  ^'  eaiy  aUut"  wngtUa*  Manhy  equus^  eakd^  dams« 
are  words  now  extant  in  Welsh.   Armoric  keMf  Erse  cala. 

10.  Caterva,  according  to  Vegetius  and  Isidoms  a  word 
of  Gallic  oriirin.  Cad  and  tyrvuy  tiuop  of  soldiers,  or 
a  battle-troop  lu  Ueisii.  ihe  Erse  has  Cafh,  battle;  but  no 
word  answering  to  tyrva.  Torva  or  tyrva  (turmha)  answers 
to  ttirmn  in  Latin,  and  is  the  other  component  of  catensa, 

1 1 .  Bheda,  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  a  cart,  or  small  waggon. 
According  to  Quintilian,  lib.  i.  c.  5,  derived  by  the  Romans, 
together  with  the  term,  from  the  Gauls.  Described  by  Forta- 
natus,  lib.  ii.  Oarm.  520. 

The  etymon  is  in  Welsh  rhcy  swift ;  whence  rhedu,  to  run  ; 
rhedy  a  course ;  thedeg,  to  run  a  course.  Arm.  redek,  Erse 
reathaim,  I  run. 

Both  Erse  and  Welsh  have  this  root,  but  the  Welsh  is 
nearest  to  the  old  Glaulish. 

12.  Candetum,  a  land  measure  of  one  hundred  feet,  in  Colu- 
mella.  Cani,  Welsh  and  Arm.  a  hundred. 

The  Erse  is  hid.   The  Welsh  word  is  plainly  the  etymon. 

13.  Tarwos  Triyarano^,  an  inscription  on  a  stone  fi  iUKi  a.d. 
1711  in  the  cathedral  church  at  Paris,  representing  the  form 

•  Ub.  i.  c  18. 

t  Tbn  eqrmology  wwfNiinledmittonwbymylaleexoelltttiHai^ 
Xhibliiu 
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of  an  ox  on  which  three  binU  ai*e  sitting,  F.tym.  tnrw,  meaning 
bull  in  the  Weltih  and  Armorican ;  iri,  the  number  three,  and 
fforan,  a  crane.  The  Erse  words  are  iaHthp  trip  oorr,  which  are 
niDch  more  remote  from  the  Oaulbh. 

Paragraph  3. — Second  result  deduced  from  the  preceding 

examination. 

We  may  Tenture  to  draw  from  the  whole  of  this  examina- 
tion some  further  inferences. 

It  appeara  that  a  very  lai^e  proportion  of  the  old  Celtic 
words  found  to  ha?e  entered  into  the  composition  of  local 
names  in  Oanl  and  other  countries  inhabited  by  the  Celtic 
race,  or  forming:  either  in  part  or  wholly  the  proper  names  or 
{'j)itliets  ul  individuals,  uic  U>  Uc  recognised  in  the  British  or 
Welsh  language,  while  a  mncii  sni.iller  relu(i\i'  luiinher  are 
extant  in  the  Gaelic  ur  Er^e.  A  parailei  observation  may  be 
made  respecting  the  etymons  of  genuine  Celtic  words  pixi- 
served  in  classical  authors  either  in  terms  for  objects,  of  which 
the  Romans  happened  to  dehve  the  names  from  theGauts^  or 
as  epithets  of  Celtic  gods,  warriois,  or  magistrates.  We  must 
hence  conclude  that  the  dialect  of  the  ancient  Gauls  was  nearly 
allied  to  the  Welsh,  and  much  more  remotely  related  to  the 

Erse  or  Gaelic. 

It  appeal's  on  the  whole  cvi<lcut  IVoiu  this  coiuparisun  thai 
Strabo  was  correct  in  gtating  tlie  difference  between  the  lan- 
guages of  the  several  nations  in  Gaul,  the  Aquitani  being  ex- 
cluded, to  have  been  little  and  inconsiderable.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  from  a  consideration  already  adverted  to, 
that  the  Tarious  tribes  of  Gunls  and  Belgians  mutually  nnder« 
stood  each  other  in  conversation ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
di£feraiGe  between  their  dialects  was  nearly  parallel  with  that 
which  subsisted  between  the  Welsh  and  Cornish  at  the  time 
when  both  these  idioms  were  spoken  in  Suutii  Hritain.  The 
Welsli,  wlucli  is  the  relic  of  the  language  of  th(!  inl;ind 
Britons  or  Caesar's  aborigines,  is  most  probably  akin  to  the 
dialect  of  Galha  Celttca,  and  the  Cornish  to  the  idiom  of 
the  Bel  gee,  who  oveiTan  the  southern  district  of  England, 
and  probably  sought  refuge  in  the  west  when  the  Saxons 
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were  extending  themselves  liom  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island.* 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  the  etymons  of  several  local 
names  are  not  clearly  discoverable  in  any  Celtic  dialect  ex- 
tant In  one  or  two  instances  the  Tetttooic-  languages  fieein  . 
to  supply  this  defect,  as  in  that  of  the  nmnerous  names  end- 
ing in  briffo.  The  existence  of  such  words  in  the  Celtic  lan- 
guage cannot  be  attributed  to  intennixtures  of  Germans  and 
Gaals,  according  to  the  usual  summary  way  of  explaining  such 
phenomena.  It  implies  thut  luimy  vocables  were  common  to 
the  languages  of  these  two  great  races  in  ancient  which  are 
not  extant  in  modern  times. 

When  we  consider  the  extreme  paucity  of  true  Celtic  words 
expressive  of  ideas  that  denoted  some  progress  in  refinement, 
and  compare  this  fact  with  the  state  of  civilisation  which 
existed  in  someparts,  especially^  of  .Celtic  Gaul,  the  conviction 
forces  itself  upon  us  that  we  have  extant  but  a  very  small  part 
of  the  Celtic  language.  The  ancient  civilised  Celts  must  have 
had  vernacular  words  suited  to  their  stock  of  ideas.f  They 

•  To  this  conclusion  my  late  excellent  friend  Dr.  West,  of  Dublin,  had  been 
led  by  his  learned  researches  into  the  hiistory  of  the  mhabitants  of  the  British  isLaudi>. 
Hig  iiiqiiirici  bad  b«tn  paxmdl  on  •  dU^mt  piili  ftom  my  own,  and  they  liad 
bfoiigbt  him  10  Aeaame  fcnilt. 

It  it  Twy  - laririSmoty  to  me  to  find  a  dmilir  infiraico  dnwiibysiniior  of 
gmt  iCMMchy  wbose  work  has  appeared  long  dnee  the  above  remarks  weie 
written — I  allude  to  Dr.  Lor.  Diefenbacb,  whose  treatise,  entitled  Versuch  einer 
genealogischen  Geschichte  der  Kelten,"  has  been  publi.';he(1  at  Stiittgart  in  the  course 
of  the  prevent  year,  1840.  He  says,  after  adopting  a  diiierent  coodusinn  from  tiiat 
which  1  have  drawn  on  some  particuiarsj  and  especially  as  to  the  Wekh,  whom  he 
aappoMi  to  hmn  been  Belg»:  **D«r  Ueberblidc  der  obi|^  QaeQai-Aiusagen 
idft  vm  die  Untendbiededer  OoDi  und  Bdgs  bey  wdtem  nldit  so  etark  alt  CMar*s 
Aeunerang  auf  den  mten  BUdc  vemratheti  lasst,  Sdion  bey  ihm  wiid  QaUl  und 
Gallia  hiiuiig  in  umfassenden  Sinnc  gebraudltt*'  u.  a.  w.    Celtica,  ii.  p.  57. 

t  Thus  it  is  probable  that  the  Celts  had  a  native  word  for  bridge,  perhaps  ana- 
logous to  brigj  and  furnishinf^  the  etymon  of  name?  of  towns  ending  in  hriga.  The 
Welsh  has  no  other  word  liian  pont,  evidently  Latin.  If /wit  had  been  an  old 
Celtic  word  we  should  somewhere  find  it  in  Celtic  toponomy.  Writers  of  the  age 
of  Pelloutier  confounded  both  Oerman  and  Cdtic  nations  under  one  nameb  When 
this  error  was  pointed  ont  it  hecaoM  the  cnrtom  to  go  to  Ae  odwr  cxtrogoe.  It 

traediat  tbeCdtieand  Tcutonie  langni^  are  vcrj  diitlnet  histnictiito  and  Ibr- 
mation,  and  yet  they  have  most  extensive  relations.  A  large  proportion  of  roots  are 
common  to  them.  This  subject  hae  been  diseased  by  Dr.  J.  £.  Kadlof,  in  a 
work  entitled  "  Neue  Untersurhungen  des  KeUmthames^  am  AufheUung  der  Urge* 
scbichte  der  Teutschen."  itonn,  1822. 
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probably  did  not  gupply  their  place,  as  do  the  modem  Welsh 
and  Irish,  by  a  host  of  words  borrowed  from  foieign  languages. 
The  naftiyes  of  the  British  isles  had  bat  a  small  part  of  the 
Celtic  language,  as  the  sphere  of  their  ideas  must  hsYc  been 

far  more  limited  than  those  of  the  Continental  Gaols.  The 
Britons  bore  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  Gauls,  which  the 
Lapps  bear  to  tiie  civ  il»»^€d  Finns.  A  great  part  of  the  Celtic 
language  is  irrecoverably  lost. 

We  must  DOW  advert  to  the  history  of  those  branches  of  the 
Celtic  face  who  speak  the  dialects  of  the  Erse  or  Gaelic  lan- 
guage, and  principally  to  the  Soots  and  Irish,  the  latter  of 
whom  have  preserved  ftom  early  times  a  peeidiarlitemtare.  We 
most  commence  this  part  of  our  undertaking  with  a  short 
survey  of  the  history  of  Ireland. 

Sbction  XII.^Qf  Me  andeni  IfMbUanie  ofltdand, 

.  Paragraph  1. — Of  the  accounts  of  Ireland  left  by  the  ancient 

writers. 

Writers  of  the  first  century  afler  the  Christian  era  are 
agreed  in  representing  the  natives  of  Ireland  as  very  bar- 
barous. Stiabo  speaks  thus  of  the  island  and  its  inhabitants : 
.''There  are  other  small  islands  near  that  of  Britain,  and  one 

larger  than  the  rest  lying  over  against  it,  on  the  northern  sfde, 

named  lerne,  which  is  greater  in  length  than  in  breadth. 
Conceraing  this  island  we  have  nothing  certain  to  relate  ex- 
cept that  the  inhabitants  are  more  savage— aypttirffjot — than 
the  Britons.  They  are  voracious  cannibals,  and  even  think  it 
a  laudable  thing  to  eat  the  dead  bodies  of  their  parents."* 
These  stories  Strabo  reports,  as  he  says,  without  having  de- 
rived them  from  any  witnesses  worthy  of  confidence.  Bio- 
doros  has  also  asserted  that  the  Irish  were  maU'^ters.  This 
relation,  however,  would  not  have  obtained  much  credit,  had  it 
not  been  supported  by  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  St.  Jerom, 
in  which  that  celebrated  father  of  the  Church  declares  that 
while  he  was  resident  in  Gaul  he  saw  liuman  dcsii  eaten  by. 

*  8inbo»lib.iT.p.S01.  H«  adds  dial  Uuf  lived  fn  pniiiiigcaoiitiBlflMOvne. 
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certain  Scots  or  Attacotts.  The  Scots  or  Attacotts  to  whom 
Jerom  alludes,  were  probably  slaves  or  other  persons  who  had 
been  brought  from  Ireland  to  Gaul.  That  the  Irish  people 
in  the  time  of  Jerom  were  in  general  savages  of  a  description 
such  as  this  account  suggestg,  cannot  be  credited.* 

If  it  is  true,  as  Strabo  and  Diudorus  assert,  tluit  in  their  time 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  very  barbarous, — and  I  suppose 
their  testimony  must  be  admitted,  imless  any  evidence  can  be 
found  to  contradict  it, — a  rapid  pi-ogress  in  civilisation  must 
have  been  made  during  the  two  first  centuries  after  the  con- 
quest of  Britain  by  the  Romans.  This  is  evident  from  the  brief 
notices  to  be  found  in  Ptolemy,  who  describes  Ireland  as  con- 
taining several  cities.  Among  them  were  Eblana,  or  Dublin; 
Manapia^  Waterford ;  Bunum,  Down ;  Nagnatse,  supposed  to 
be  Limerick,  which  last  is  termed — irSXt^  ItrltrTjfiosf — a  distin- 
guished ui  iamous  city.  Marcianus  Ileraeleota4  an  industrious 
coUectorof  geographical  information  extant  ni  his  time, — whieh 
was  between  the  age  of  Ptolemy  and  the  building  of  Constan- 
tinople, §  therefore  long  before  the  time  of  Jerom, — describes 
Ireland  as  containing  sixteen  nations — eBpn — or  tribes,  and 
eleven  famous  cities — vdXecc  inwiifiovc*  As  early  as  the  fourth 
century,  the  Irish  people  are  said  to  have  had  poasession  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  which  implies  the  previous  acquisition  of  some 
maritime  power.  This  is  probahly  the  real  era  of  the  monu- 
ments of  pagan  antiquity  in  Ireland  which  have  excited  so  much 
interest  among  the  anticjuarians  of  that  and  other  countries;  for 
it  is  scarcely  possible,  if  Ireland  had  been  civilized  by  earlier 
colonies  from  Pboemce,  or  Carthage,  ||  or  Spain,  that  all 

*  *(Cum  ipse  adolegcentalnB  in  G«]M  viderim  SootM  [or  Attaeottot],  gentem  Bn- 
tanniGain  hnmanis  JtaA  emdlNu  ;  ei  cum  pev  lavfla  porawum  gnges  et  annov 
tOfum  pBBudumquc  reperiant,  puerorum  nates  et  feminarum  paplllis  solere  aiMBiii* 
deK)  ethas  solas  cibomm  delicias  iirbitrari."   (Hieron.  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  75*) 

+  riaud.  PtoL  Cicog.  tab.  1.  See  some  exoellent  remarks  in  Alt*  Tanuv's 
History  of  Eiigliind,  Iteigii  ot'  ITeiiry  IT. 

X  Marclan.  Heracl.  Perlplui>.  iiud&oti.  torn.  i.  p.  58. 

§  Marcum.  HoMleot  DodwcQaappoKB  tfwt  Marcianus  wrote  in  the  third  century. 

j|  Uatil  come  Phoaidan  iaaaiptioD  aball  be  found  In  Indaad-^a  diacoraiy 
wlildi,  after  to  nmush  diligent  leaeaidi  set  on  foot  bjr  the  Icamed  antiqnariana  of 
thatconntry,  may  well  be  deapalted  of^ — the  PhomicUm  colonisation  of  that  island 
viU  leit  on  no  betta  ground  or  proof  than  th«  suppoeed  lettkmnitBof  Pluaniciaii* 
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knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  the  couatry  should  have  escaped 
the  Romans,  who  certainly  looked  Qpon  the  Irish  people 
as  barbaiouSy  and  «ven  more  rade  than  the  Britons*  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Roman  conquest  of  Britanny  and  Bel- 
gica  may  have  induced  many  fiom  among  the  triba  who  were 
possessed  of  shippinpr  to  pass  into  Ireland,  and  to  fomid  cities 
or  towns  in  that  country,  and  that  a  .speedy  improvement  took 
place  among  a  people  so  highly  gifted  bv  nuiure  as  the  lash 
are  well  known  to  be,  and  so  susceptible  of  the  highest  cul- 
ture both  moral  and  miellectual. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  we  find  the  Irish  designated  in 
the  third  century  by  a  new  name,  namely,  that  of  Sooti. 
Ptolemy  termed  the  island  loemia — Jmnfima,  The  people 
are  called  Sooti  in  the  third  century  by  Porphyry,  and  in  the 
fourth  by  St.  Ambrose,  Qaodian,  Ammianns  MarceUlnns,  and 
Ethicns,  and  afterwards  by  Orosius,  GKldas,  Isidore,  and  St. 
Adaninan,  Bede,  Nennins,  and  Kiu^  Alfred.  Whence  they 
obtained  this  name  it  is  impossible  to  determine  and  diliicult 
to  conjecture.  It  seems  to  have  been  entirely  uukjinwn  ni 
the  time  of  Ptolemy,  who  though  he  mentions  the  tribes  of 
Taxili,  Creones,  Damnii,  and  Oadeni,of  whom  no  tiacea  now 
remain,  baa  no  notice  of  a  people  termed  Scoti. 

The  great  era  in  the  improvement  of  Ireland  was  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  and  with  it  of  literature.  The  date  of 
this  event  is  disputed.  Some  ecclesiastical  writers,  who  are 
followed  by  Usher,  state  that  there  were  four  bishops  in  ire- 
land  in  the  time  of  Coiiitantine.  But  Prosper  says  that 
Ireland,  or  the  country  of  tiie  Scoti,  was  a  barbarous  island  iii 
the  time  of  Paliadms,  who  is  said  to  have  been  sent  tlnthcr 
by  Pope  Celestine ;  and  Probus,  in  his  life  of  St.  Patrick,  says 
that  Pailadius  could  make  no  impresabn  on  the  **  immites  ct 
feri  homines"  of  Ireland,  and  passed  over  to  the  country  of 
the  Ficts,  A  passage  has  been  cited  from  the  '*  Annals  of  the 
Four  MasterB,**  a  well-known  document  of  Iriab  hiBtory,  from 

at  Culm  and  elsewhere,  in  the  lUltic.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  GfM;niu4>,  in 
bb  late  adminble  work  on  Phceniclan  Palaography,  that  there  is  no  proof  of  any 
PhdBnidm  or  Cwihiigiiiimi  settkmcnt  on  any  pdnt  Ckfthe  coast  of  Bnrope  beyond 
theStnOtsofOibnltar. 
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which  it  appears  that  paganism  pnvailed  in  Ireland  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  ceotuiy.* 
Borne  further  changes  were  introduced  in  the  ittate  of  Ire* 

Ltiul  \)y  Northmen,  oi  by  Danish  settle  i  s  on  the  northern 
and  eastern  coast.  By  the  Danes  it  is  supposed  that  several 
towns  were  built.  The  first  appearance  of  the  Northmen  is 
▼ariously  dated.  According  to  the  Irish  authorities  which 
appeared  to  Abbe  Geoghegan  the  most  trnstwortby;  their  first 
airivai  took  place  in  796.  O'Flaherty  dates  it  in  798,  and 
Keating  in  820. 

Ireland  still  remained  in  a  rery  rude  state  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.,  as  we  learn  authentically  from  the  narrative  of 
Giraldus  Oambrensis. 

Patagraph  2. — Survey  of  the  ancient  Irish  traditions. 

A  very  prevalent  opinion,  supposed  to  be  founded  on  an- 
cient tradition,  derives  the  people  of  Ireland  from  SfMiin ; 

another  tradition  describes  one  particular  body  of  them  as  Fir 
Bolg,  or  Belgians.  Modern  writers  have  been  much  disposed  to 
i^ive  credit  to  one  or  both  ul  these  relations.  In  order  to  form 
any  opinion  of  the  degree  of  credence  due  to  them,  it  will  be 
necesBary  to  consider  the  series  of  legends  or  sagas  on  which 
the  so  termed  history  of  Ireland  is,  previously  to  the  age  of 
St.  Patrick,  founded.  They  have  been  collected  by  Keating 
and  O'Flaherty,  the  former  of  whom  travelled  in  Iretand,  in 
order  to  obtain  information  from  priests  and  Irish  bards, 
during  the  reign  of  Chai  Ics  I.  The  chief  sources  of  history 
in  regard  to  times  antecedent  to  St.  Patrit  k,  wlio  went  to 
Ireland  from  Scotland  about  432  a.d.,  and  probably  intro- 
duced the  use  of  letters,  are  ancient  historical  poems,  said  to 
have  been  composed  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  centuries. 
The  earliest  of  the  monkish  annals  are  dated  from  between 

"  Ztii  ftetdlintlMwAniiabaitlMelMixvtlhem  NeQ],  having  been  in 
tbe  ywr  467  tiken  captive  in  a  liatlle  a^initdM  faliaMiami  of  Ldmt«r,«reie  by 

dia  Son  and     Wind  that  he  would  never  again  demand  a  tiibnte  foe  com.  ■  The 

UMny  further  declares  that  this  chieftain  having  violated  bis  oath,  was  in  conse- 
quence tilled  by  the  Sun  and  Wind-  !^ee  Wood  in  Trans.  R.  I.  A.,  vol.  xiti. 
This  relation  proves  tliat  Christianity  iiad  not  spread  through  Ireland  till  aome  time 
after  the  arrival  oi  bu  Patrick. 
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the  tenth  and  twelfth  eentnriee.  We  have  therefore  oothiiig 
approaching  to  the  character  of  oontempoiaiy  records  of 
early  times. 

The  bardic  story  of  Ireland,  as  collected  by  Keating  and 
others,  contains  a  wild  and  f»;rotesquL'  mixture  of  the  rhapscT- 
dies  of  a  poetical  faucv,  with  le^nd?.  i;iktru  Ironi  scriptural 
and  profane  history,  blended  together  with  more  absurd 
aaachroiiisms  than  the  fabulous  history  of  any  other  coun- 
try in  Christendom  presents*  Ireland,  according  to  these  ac- 
cowitSy  was  peopled  trmn  many  different  quarters.  The  di^ 
ferent  colonies  are,  boweyer,  not  very  important  as  sonreea  of 
the  population  of  Iieland,  since  one  ia  said  to  have  perished 
before  another  arrifed,  or  to  haye  been  soon  exterminated  by 
the  horde  that  succeeded  it.  They  are  enumerated  with  an 
accuracy,  <i>  to  dates  and  circumstances,  which  is  perfectly 
ridiculous.  Later  Irisli  writers  who  have  perceived  tlie  ab- 
surdity of  these  statements,  instead  of  atlopting  the  resohition 
of  estimating  them  fairly  by  their  merits,  and  rejecting  the 
whole  in  a  mass,  nnwilling  to  give  up  the  boasted  remains  of 
Irish  antiquity,  have  contented  themselves  with  stripping  the 
legends  of  the  most  palpable  absnrdities.  They  have  thus 
disguised  their  real  character*  and  have  set  them  forth  as 
pieces  of  real  history.  But  it  is  evident  that  mere  tales, 
composed  by  poets  and  romancers,  are  the  sole  original 
autliority  for  all  th  it  is  pretended  to  have  been  handed  down 
from  the  pagan  antiquity  of  Irehmd.  In  proof  of  tliis  asser- 
tion I  shall  lay  before  my  readers  a  very  brief  abstract  of  this 
fiuuoas  series  of  legends. 

Keating  has  cited  a  bardic  tradition  that  three  daugliters 
of  Gain  were  the  first  persons  who  came  to  Ireland.*  This  is 
recorded  in  the  Leabhar  Dhroma  Sneachta.  Several  colonies 
arrived  before  the  Flood,  but  the  principal  one  consisted  of  the 
followers  of  Geasar— a  singular  name  for  an  antediluvian,-*** 

*  The  General  History  of  Ireland,  collected  hy  the  learned  JeoSty  Keating, 
^J>*9  ttMidsMd  fi«a  ihe  original  Uih  by  D.  A.  Rajmondl,  of  Trim  { London, 
Mio^  179S.  SeealM  ])v.Wood  w  the  mixtaMof  ftlde  and  In  die  «ady 
annals  of  bd«nd»  ftcj  TiMMrtiinii  trf  the  Royal  Iiidi  Aeadenj,  voL^.;  ud  «a 
Inquiry  conceming  tile  Friniavt  InhabUMti  of  IidMid,  by  T.  Wood,  M.]). 
li^ndon,  1831.  ;  -  . 
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persons  who  could  not  obtain  entrance  into  the  ark,  but  were 
persuaded  by  the  devil  to  build  a  ship,  in  which  three  men 
and  fiflty-thtee  women  were  tossed  about  seven  years  frcnn  sea 

to  sea,  and  landed  at  last  in  Bantry  Ba'y.* 

2.  Partholan  or  Bartholomew,  fifth  in  descent  from  Magog, 
son  of  Japhet,  arrived  at  Connamhara  three  hundred  and 
twelve  years  after  the  Deluge,  on  Tuesday  the  14th  of  May, 
with  his  wife  Ealga  and  four  sons,  each  under  the  care  of  a 
nurse,  and  all  guarded  by  one  thousand  soldiers.  The  whole 
colony,  six  hundred  and  forty-two  years  after  their  arrival, 
died  of  the  plague  at  the  Hill  of  Howth,  and  left  the  island 
uninhabited.f  Who  preserved  the  veracious  story,  after  this 
terrible  catastrophe,  is  of  course  a  question  which  never 
troubled  the  minds  of  the<?e  scru})uious  Jiistorians.  It  is  re- 
markable, as  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  has  well  observed,  that  this 
legend  of  Partholan  or  Bartholomew  is  to  be  found  not  only 
in  the  Irisli  records,  but  in  the  Uistoria  Brittonum  of  Nennios, 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  Britain  during  the  seventh 
century. 

3.  The  tliird  colony  which  found  Ireland  uninhabited  was 
more  famous  than  any  <»f  the  preceding.  They  are  termed 
"  Clanna  Neimhidh,"  Nemcdians  ur  tbllowers  of  Neiniliidh — 
PoetryX — son  ol"  Aghnamhain — ^*S't>/i^— allegorical  personages, 
but  deseeded,  like  the  leaders  of  all  the  other  Irish  colonies, 
from  Magog  and  Japhet*  They  landed  at  Dahriada  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  but  were  driven  to  the  south  by  the  Fogh- 

*  This  story  was  tbvind,  as  it  seems,  in  the  celebrated  collection  ofoW  Irish  poetical 
tradititim  called  the  Psalter  of  Casli<d.    Keating  cites  that  work  in  relating  it. 

t  See  Dr.  Wood's  Inquiry.  It  leaai  fiwik  K«atiiig  that  Ifalt  ctoiy  it  tak«tt  hmok 
the  Pndter  of  Cwdid,  and  firam  die  pocnw  of  a  eddmted  baid  nMned  jBoduudh 
AFlinn.  See  Keallog,  libi  eupn,  p.  28. 

X  The  ilkgocical  origin  of  thie  Nemetheon  colony  ie  shown  in  a  distich  died  hj 
Dr.  O^Connor  from  an  historical  yoan^  said  to  have  been  written  by  Tome  Eigis, 
bard  to  the  O^Ninls  in  the  fourth  century,  but  icaUy  of  mudi  later  date.  It 
is  as  follows  s 

lar  baiinul  faldh  Fionn  go  foil 

Mic  Nkimiuhe,  mhic  Adhn  amiioin." 

After  dangers  long  tlio  Vmm  to  Erin  caoiC) 
The  son^  ot  Poesy,  sons  of  Song. 

^'ei^iheadh  is  poetry,  science ;  Adhnanihoin,  Hong  O'KeiJy, 
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mboraiee,  or  Aihcan  pirates^  navigators  of  the  race  of  Hanij 
who  had  fled  ftom  AfHca  to  avoid  the  descendants  of  Shem. 

4.  The  Fir«Bolg,  or  Belgse,  also  deeoendants  of  Neimhidh 
^i^ry— came  to  Ireland  from  Thrace.   Five  thousand  of 

them  came  in  boats  made  of  the  leathern  ba^s  in  which  they 
had  been  oblisred  bv  the  Greeks,  as  slave?;,  to  labour  in  carrying 
earth.  AnioiiLj,'  tlicir  leaders  were  five  sons  of  Dealn — Kindred^ 
the  son  of  Loch — the  Sea,8on  of  Teach ta—Po.s.sr.vs?fi/i,  Treabh- 
naith— Q^lpHi^  of  the  earthy  descendant  iu  ilie  fifth  decree 
of  History,  the  son  of  Foeirff,  Five  leaders  of  the  Fir-Bolg 
divided  Ireland  between  them ;  before  them  there  had  been 
DO  king  of  Ireland.  Their  reign  is  difierently  staled.  From 
Goemann  the  bard^  O'Flaherty  learnt  that  there  were  bnt 
nine  Bolgian  kings  in  Ireland) who  reigned  thirty-six  years;  bat 
Keatinu:  says  tliat  they  reiijned  lifty-six.  Loch — the  sea — was, 
accordinu:  to  some,*  the  last  king  of  the  Fir-Boltr  race. 
Durnitr  bi?'  rei,:n  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  Fir- Bolivians 
were  slain  by  the  silver-handed  Nuadha,  king  of  Uie  Tuatha 
Be  Danann.  Keating  says  that  the  Fir-Bolg,  who  were  all 
finally  exterminated,  erected  no  royal  residence  nor  cleared 
the  lands  of  wood."t 

6.  Tuatha  De  Ban&nn,  descended,  like  the  former^  from 
the  patriaveh  Neimhidh.  Near  Athens  they  learnt  necro- 
mancy, and  conquered  Irehind  by  charms  and  spells.  Ex* 
pellcd  by  the  Syrians  fium  Ireland  thev  went  to  Loclilunn, 
and  afterwards  to  tlie  north  of  Scotland.]: 

6.  The  Milesians  are  the  most  celebrated  and  iieroieal  of  all 
the  conqueroi-s  of  Ireland,  and  the  great  boast  of  the  Irish 
bards.   Their  history  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  Invasions  or 

*  Wood*!  Dlwmuloii. 

t  The  history  of  the  Firbolg  is  derived  in  giMl  part,acooAling  to  Keatwg,  dnm 
the  .irchsological  bard  Tanaidhe  6  Mmol  Conain.  Tha  lift  of  Kingt  is  cited  htm 
the  "■  Book  of  Invasions." 

*  The  history  of  this  colony  h  rmnaiiud  in  a  puem  to  be  ibund  in  the  hook  of 
Invasions,  from  which  Keating  liai>  inaile  large  extracts.  The  most  leuiatkable 
pMttenhr  raooided  of  the  Tutha  de  Dao^n  is  that  they  brought  to  Iceland  the 
finwus  stone,  which  rawed  when  their  kings  were  crowned  on  it.  This  oontimud 
tin  die  Chiiaden  en,  when  die  devil  having  kit  much  of  his  power,  the  magieel 
Bttme  was  silenced.  It  was  afterwards  carried  to  Scene  hy  Fevgu%  who  coaqaeied 
Soodaod,  and  is  now  in  Westnfaister  Abbey,  b  the  Mt  of  St.  Edwaid'e  cfaahr. 
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Conquests,  and  from  the  Leabhar  Dhroma  Sneachta,  or  the 
snow-backed  book,  by  some  said  to  have  been  written  before  St 
Patrick  arrived  in  Irdand.^  From  Magog  were  descended  the 
Nemediansythe  Fir^Bolg,andthe  TuathaDe-Dan&nnyandfrom 
the  ftftme  patriarch  came  Niul,  a  particular  friend  of  Aaron  and 
Moses, f  who  married  Scota,  duuohter  of  Pharaoh,  and  after- 
wards saw  his  father-in-law  tii(nv?ied  in  the  Red  Sea.  Their 
son  was  Gaodhal,  from  whom  tlit  ( iaoidhil  or  Gael  are  named. 
They  went  to  Scythia  or  Gothia,  and  thence  to  Spain,  in  four 
ships,  led  by  Oige — Youth — Uige — Knowledge,  and  the  two 
sonsof  Allod — Antiquiiyf  and  obtained  many  victoriesover  the 
people  of  Spain,  till  at  length  one  of  their  princes  Mileadh-Hi 
soldier,  usually  termed  Milesiua  of  Spain,  sailing  abroad  be- 
came marshalof  the  army  of  Pharaoh  Nectonibus,  then  fighting 
against  the  Ethiopians.  He  went  then  to  Spain,  and  beat 
theGothi  who  ravaged  that  cuuiitry — doubtless  the  V^isigoths. 
We  find  here  an  anachronism  of  two  thousand  years.  After 
fighting  fifty-four  battles  he  expelled  l  licm  from  Spain.  Vexed 
bya  famine  he  despatched  1th — Corn — inquestof  the  Western 
Island.  1th  and  his  company  came  to  Ireland,  and  conversed 
with  the  nations  who  spoke  the  Gaoidhealg,  GaeUc  or  Irish 
language.  According  to  the  Book  of  Conquests,  not  only  the 
Milesians  or  Gaoidhil,  but  likewise  the  other  descend- 
ants of  Neimhidh,  including  the  Flr^Bolg  and  the  Tuatha 
De-Danann,  spoke  the  Gaoidhealg  or  Gaelic  language. 
Richard  Ocagh,  primate  of  Ireland,  says  that  Gaelic  was  con- 
stantly used  ni  Ireland  smce  the  arrival  of  Neimhidh,  namely, 
630  years  after  No-dh's  Deluge.  The  Milesians  arrived  in 
1300  B.C.,  at  Inmhear  Slainge  or  Wexford  harbour,  the  name 
of  which  is  a  proof  that  the  Milesian  story  was  written  after 
the  seventh  century,  since  in  the  second  that  place  was  called 
**  Modont  ostia'^  by  Ptolemy,  and  in  the  seventh  Moda  by  St 
Adamnan.j:  The  remains  of  the  Tuatha  De-Danimn  were 

•  Keating,  p.  54. 

t  Niul  had  his  camp  at  Capacirunt,  near  Egypt,  when  I\Iosc^  and  Aaron 
ftrrived  in  the  neighbourhood.  .Moses  cured  Niul's  sou  Gaddus,  who  had  been 
Utm  by  a  •erpent,  by  laying  bis  rod  upon  the  wound,  and  thereby  oondliated  the 
fricndtihip  ni  Ihe  GaeL  He  moredver  ptopbesidl  that  dic^  thould  settle  in  a  ooantiy 
free  Irani  TenoDMMii  v^tilci* 

t  Br.  Wood*!  Inquiiy. 
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iMtnished,  and  Ireland  became  the  sole  fXMwessioiiaiid  dweliiog- 
place  of  the  Milesians  or  Gaoidhil. 

These  traditions  are  preserved  in  poems  or  metrical  frag- 
ments of  IHech,*  Gennfaolady  Maelmnr,  Coemann,  Eochod^and 
other  Irish  bards,  who  composed  their  poems  between  the 
Sixth  Liad  tenth  centuries.  These  compositions,  some  ot  wliich 
have  been  printed  irum  Irish  manuscripts,  were  tiie  materials 
which  the  monkish  chroniclers  of  a  somewhat  later  period 
worked  up  in  their  annals.  Of  the  monkish  chronicles,  those  of 
Tigemach,  Innisfalien,  Ulster,  and  the  Psalter  of  Cashel  aie 
the  most  celebrated.  A  part  of  the  poetical  fictions  are  even 
too  wild  to  have  obtained  credit  with  the  more  sober  of  the 
chroniclers.  Tigemach  allows  that  all  the  Irish  monuments 
are  uncertain  down  to  the  age  of  Kimbaoih,  or  that  ol  the 
hrst  Ptolemy. 

Nearly  the  same  enumeration  of  the  colonies  said  to  have 
settled  in  Ireland  has  been  deduced  by  the  learned  Dr.  O'Con- 
nor from  the  yarious  annals  above  mentioned,  the  compositions 
of  the  Irish  chioniclers.f  The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of 
his  statem^t  He  terms  the  first  colony  that  of  Partholanus, 
who  lived  in  the  third  age  of  the  world,  according  to  the  com- 
puUitioii  of  ages  sn})])n>ed  to  liave  been  uiude  by  Bede,  and 
adopted  by  the  monastic  historians  of  the  Irish.  The  third 
age  commences  with  the  time  of  Abraham. 

This  iirst  colony,  led  by  Partholan,  was  followed  by  a 
second  under  Nemethns,  abont  the  time  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob.  The  third  colony  was  that  of  the  Ftr-BolgSy  who 
came  to  the  south  of  Ireland.  From  these  were  the  first 
dynasties  of  Irish  lyings,  whose  names  and  successions  are 
given  by  Keating  and  O'FLdiertv,  as  these  writers  have  col- 
lected them  from  the  old  poets  above  mentioned.  The 
fourth  were  the  Tuatha  De-Dan^nn,  who  came  under  their 
leader  Nuadha.  All  these  colonies  were  in  the  third  age  of 
the  world,  i.  e.  before  the  time  of  Solomon.  After  that  time, 
in  the  fourth  age  of  the  world,  came  the  Scoti  from  Spain. 
Sttchj  according  to  O'Connor,  is  the  uniform  and  constant 


•  Fiech  is  said  lo  have  been  a  pupil  of  St.  Patrick, 
t  See  the  Prolegomena  to  O'Connor's  collection  of  Irish  historians. 
VOL.  ni.  L 
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assertion  of  all  the  Irish  chroDicles.  Tins  learned  writer 
allows  that  all  the  previous  part  of  Irish  history  is  uncertain 
and  partly  labulons.  He  conjectures  that  the  Tuatha  De- 
Danlnn  were  a  colony  of  Damnonii  from  South  Britain,  and 

that  the  Fir-Bolgs  were  Belgs.  Their  descendants,  he  says, 
remained  until  the  third  century  of  our  era  in  the  north  of 
Ireland/  having  been  expelled  irom  tiie  soulbem  parts  by 
the  Scoti. 

The  Scoti  were  the  Milesians.  Whence  they  came,  appears 
to  Dr.  O'Connor  si  puzzling  question.  He  thinks  the  solution 
can  only  be  collected  from  poets  and  chroniclers  who  wrote 
before  the  tenth  century,  viz.  Fiech,  CenniSMlad,  Cuanac, 
Maelmur,  and  Nennius.  All  these  writers  deduce  them  from 
Spain.  There  is  nothing  improbable  ui  the  ojjinion  which  L)i . 
O'Connor  adopts,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  peninsula,  when 
oppressed  by  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  may  have  emi- 
grated into  Ireland;  but  as  this  colony  is  uniformly  said  to 
have  consisted  of  people  who  spoke  the  Gaelic  language,  which 
we  know  indeed  from  other  information  to  have  been  the  idiom 
of  the  Scoti«  the  Spanish  colony,  if  it  ever  existed,  must  have 
come  from  the  parts  of  Spain  inhabited  by  Celts.  From  what 
is  known  of  the  Celtic  people  in  Spain,  it  may  be  supposed 
they  were  too  bai  Ijurous  to  have  had  shipping  and  the  means 
of  transporting  themselves  beyond  seas.  Tlie  liisiurical  evi- 
dence of  such  a  colonisatioa  from  Spain  is  the  l^eud  of  Mi- 
lesius  above  stated,  which,  as  it  may  be  seen,  is  the  most  ro- 
mantic of  all  the  Irish  sagas. 

It  seems  evident  on  comparing  this  enumeration  of  Irish  co- 
lonies with  that  which  has  been  set  down  in  the  preceding 
pages,  that  the  contents  of  the  annals  are  merely  the  bardie 
story  reduced  to  a  sort  of  chronological  system  adopted 
by  the  monks  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  Dr.  O'Connor  has 
omitted  the  fabulous  circiuii stances  which  are  so  striking 
in  each  relation.  But  it  is  better  to  take  them  as  we  find 
them  if  we  wish  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  credibility.  The 
rationalising  method  of  such  writers  as  Dr.  O'Connor,  imposes 

*  Connaciae  pars  quae  nunc  Erros  dicltur,  Erros  Damnonkiniiii  appellatur  ab 
AdamNUH^  qui  icripdt  ante  Bedum,  anno  604.**  (Dr.  O'Connor,  Prol^.  26.) 
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upon  the  reader  by  making  him  believe  facU  on  the  sopposed 
evidence  of  sober  history,  while  their  existence  only  rests  on 
the  credit  of  the  wildest  rhapsodies. 

Paragraph  3. — Critical  remarks  on  the  Bardic  stories  end  on 
the  Monkish  annals  of  Ireland. 

When  we  consider  the  gcucral  character  of  the  leg(!iuls  con- 
nected with  the  hi^»tui  V  of  Ii*eland,  it  seems  surprisiiii;  that 
writers  of  a  late  period,  men  of  ieaniiiig  and  intelligence,  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  attempt  any  analysis  of  them,  or  have 
supposed  that  any  truth  can  be  eUdted  from  snch  a  masa  of 
absurdities.  It  has  been  well  obsenred,  that  even  in  events  and 
circumstances  of  a  late  dale,  in  respect  to  which  it  may  be 
sappoeed  that  correct  infoimatioa  might  have  been  easiiy  ob- 
tained by  Irishmen  of  the  period  to  which  these  eompositione 
are  referred,  the  most  palpable  ignorance  is  displayed.  Thus 
it  is  stated  that  the  citv  of  Dublin  was  buik  by  the  Danes  iu 
the  fifth  century;  whereas  it  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a 
city  existing  already  in  the  second  century.  Tliey  omit  to 
mention  Nagnata,  though  that  city  is  termed  by  Ptolemy 
%£KkQ  Mcrinoiy  which  implies  that  it  was  a  place  of  great  in^ 
portance  in  his  time.  They  preserve  chiefly  the  names  of 
places  which  were  monastic  establishments^  as  that  of  Rhobog, 
a  small  episcopal  Tillage**  The  authors  of  these  legends  were 
evidently  monks  of  the  most  ignonmt  and  credulous  class.  It 
appears  that  the  Irish  inventors  and  their  brethren  of  Wales 
had  some  coi  ituun  germs  of  fiction,  which  were  developed  dif- 
fereiitlv  m  alter  times.  Thus  in  the  fabulous  chronicles  of 
iN  enums  or  of  Mark  we  find  a  brief  notice  of  the  Trojan  origin 
of  the  Britons,  and  the  story  of  Partholan  as  the  leader  of 
the  first  colony  to  Ireland.  Tt  was  by  working  upon  these 
materials  that  the  monks  of  Wales  and  Ireland  at  length 
accumulated  that  mass  of  fictions  which  in  both  countries 
passed  for  history.  The  Irish  monks  embellished  their 
fiibles  by  bringing  in  occasionally  stories  from  the  Old 
Testament;  while  those  of  Wales  seem  to  have  preferred 
the  fiction.-,  of  the  classical  poets,  with  which  they  were 
perhaps  better  acquainted  than  their  brethren  in  Ireland. 

•  Dr.  Woody  ubi  sa]in. 

L  2 
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In  the  compositions  of  both  we  detect  the  most  glamg 

anachronisms.  A  slight  review  of  these  compositions  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  traditions 
whicli  they  contain.  The  Spanish  origin  of  the  Milcj^ian^  or 
followers  of  Mileadh — whose  name  is  a  corruption  ot  the 
Latin  word  miles — rests  on  no  better  authority  than  the 
Trojan  origin  of  the  Britons,  or  than  the  alleged  origination  of 
other  Irish  tribes  from  Thrace,  Greece,  the  shores  of  the 
Euzine,  Egypt,  and  Africa ;  but  the  situation  of  Spain  is  nearer 
to  that  of  Ireland,  and  the  statement  is  therefore  not  so  ob- 
viously absnrd.  This  tale  has  been  alluded  to  by  writers  of  late 
times  as  a  probable  tradition,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  same 
story  have  been  considered  as  altogether  unworthy  of  credit. 
It  may  be  true,  and  is  not  improbable,  csj)ecially  as  there  were 
Celtic  tribes  in  the  north  of  Spain,  but  the  testimony  of  Irish 
legends  in  its  favour  is  of  little  or  no  weight. 

One  fact  of  some  importance  may  be  collected  from  the 
works  of  the  Irish  annalists.  It  is  that  one  language  pre- 
vailed through  Ireland  during  the  age  of  their  earliest  com- 
positions, as  well  asduring  that  which  their  fuller  developement 
embraces.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  Che  successive  colonies 
of  Neimhidhians,  Fir-Bolgs,  TuaLhii  De  Danann,  and 'Mile- 
sians, though  said  to  have  come  to  Ireland  from  different 
countries,  all  spoke  trie  Gaoidliealg  or  Gaelic  language.  We 
may  infer  that  no  great  diversity  of  language  existed  in  any 
great  part  of  the  Irish  population,  and  that  whatever  settle- 
ments may  have  been  made  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  either  by 
Northmen  or  by  the  Welsh  Britons  of  the  Roman  or  subsequent 
times,  consisted  of  very  small  bodies,  whose  members  were  in- 
snfficient  to  produce  any  effect  on  the  language  or  stock  of  the 
previous  population.*   Gaoidhil,  or  as  the  Welsh  have  the 

•  I^  If  npeticdly  atatod  bf  K«a«ing  thst  no  langmge  excipt  the  Erie  or  Gaielie 
wai  wpoktn  hy  any  of  di«  d^lrant  eoloniet  nid  to  luvo  airivad  in  Inland.  After 
thowxDg  Ant  all  the  Udi  tribes,  from  Partholaani  and  his  followen  (whoee  utM 

he  consitlers  a  piece  of  authentic  history,  and  supposes  to  have  happened  three 
hundred  years  after  the  Floo«1),  were  descended  from  the  sum e  ancestors,  of  the  family 
of  Magog,  he  says,  "  Thtbe  inbes,  notwithstanding  they  were  dispersed  into  dif- 
foent  countries,  retaiued  the  oaiae  language,  which  was  Scotkheatla,  or  the  Irish, and 
it  waa  apoiken  aa  <be  modicr-tongue  of  ereiy  tribe.  Thia  we  have  leaaon  to  ba> 
lieve,  Dcom  the  teadmonj  of  airthenticwriten,  who  nbtaihfti  whan  Iifaii^  the  aonof 
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term^Gwyddyl  or  Gwydhil^  they  origioally  were;  and  although 
that  name  is  given  especially  to  the  Milesians,  still  all  the 
other  respectiTe  tribes  were  apparently  of  the  same  stock,  since 
they  are  expressly  declared  to  have  spoken  the  same  Graelic 

lan^uuge,  and  to  have  been  descended  remotely  from  the  same 
ancestors.  The  derivation  from  Nciriihidh,  whose  name  means 
Poelry,*'  may  be  referred  to  its  proper  source,  as  well  as  tlie 
Story  of  the  earlier  descent  froni  Japhetand  Magog ;  but  several 
common  ancestors  besides  these  are  mentioned,  whose  names, 
omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity  in  the  foregdng  summary,  evi- 
dently designate  real  or  imaginary  persons,  believed  as  such  to 
have  been  the  ancestors  of  all  the  Irish  races. 

Paragraph  4. — Concluding  observations  on  the  history. — Pro- 
bable origin  of  the  Irish  race. 

We  must  conclude  from  what  has  been  collected  respecting 
the  Irish  bardic  story,  that  we  really  possess  no  information 
whatever  from  history  respecting  the  origin  of  the  population 
of  Ireland.  We  are  left  to  form  a  probable  conjecture  on  that 
subject  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  language  and  by  the 
geographical  circumstances  of  the  country. 

The  affinity  of  the  Irish  hingua<ie  to  the  dialect  of  the 
BriLoiis  and  (iauls  affords  reason  lor  sujjposing  that  the  colo- 
nisation of  Ireland  took  place  from  some  country  inhabited 
by  Celtic  people.  There  were  Celts  in  Britain,  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  perhaps  in  Denmark  at  the  time  when  those  countries  be- 
came known  to  us.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  the 
ancestors  of  all  the  Gaelic  people  may  have  descended  from 
the  CeltsB  of  Spain.  We  have  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  as  we 
know  not  what  Celtic  dialect  the  Spanish  Celts  spoke :  it  may 
have  been  the  Erse;  but  we  must  admit  that  there  is  an  entire 
want  of  evidence  in  proof  of  such  a  conclusion. 

If  the  evidence  which  has  been  collected  respectingthe  dialects 
of  the  Celt»  and  BelgSB  of  Gaul  is  sufEcirni  to  prove  that  these 
dialects  were  more  nearly  akin  to  the  Welsh  than  to  the  Erse, 
it  will  be  somewhat  less  probable  that  the  Irish  emigrated  from 
Gaul.   The  same  difficulty  attends  the  hypothesis  that  they 

Breoiiun,  anived  in  Ircluiul  from  Spain,  ho  conversieU  with  the  TuAthnde  DaD4na  in 
iheir  own  language."    (iii&tory  of  Ireluud,  p.  30.) 
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came  from  Britain  or  from  the  coaat  of  Geimany,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  ia  ancient  times  extensively  in- 
habited by  tribes  akin  to  the  Ginibri.  Among  the  tribes 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  in  Iteland>  there  «e  two,  namely » the 
Munapii  and  Canci,  whose  names  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  those  of  two  tribes  in  the  western  parts  of  Germany ,  the  Me- 
napii  and  the  Chauci ;  but  these  w  ere  German  and  not  Celtic 
tribes,  and  the  German  language  \va.^  never  laUuduecd  into 
Ireland,  exeepl  by  Danes  and  Norwegians,  w  ho  settled  on  the 
coast  at  a  comparatively  late  time. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  principal  tribe  of  Britons,  the  Bri- 
gantes,  who  possessed,  until  they  were  conquered  by  Ostorins, 
a  great  part  of  the  north  of  England,  including  Westmore- 
land, Cumberland,  and  Lancashire  on  the  western  coast,  had 
the  same  name  with  one  of  the  tribes  in  the  aouthera  part  of 
Ireland.  Nothing  seems,  if  we  j  u  d  from  local  circumstances, 
more  probable  than  the  supposition  that  Ireland  received  its 
inhabitants  from  the  country  of  the  Britiph  Brigantes,  the  Isle 
of  Man  lying  in  the  nndway  to  laeilitate  the  transit.  They 
might  have  passed  still  more  easily  from  the  country  of  the 
Ordovices  in  North  Wales,  or  the  Demetae  or  Silures  in  South 
Wales,  or  from  that  of  the  Selgovae  and  Novantii  in  the  western 
parts  of  Scotland.  But  here  the  difference  of  language 
occurs  as  a  never-oeasing  encumbrance  on  every  hypothesis^ 
The  countries  of  the  Ordovices  and  Silures,  and  the  south"* 
western  parts  of  Scotland,  which  afterwards  formed  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Strathclyde  Britons,  are  precisely  those 
parts  of  the  island  where  we  kiiow  most  certainlv  tli;it  the 
Welsh  and  not  tlie  Gaelic  langnage  was  spoken.  It  is  ^  ery 
improbable  that  the  Brigantes  ditiered  in  speech  from  their 
neighboiurs  on  both  sides,  and  evidence  might  indeed  be  col- 
lected to  prove  that  they  were  genuine  Britons. 

There  are  two  suppositions,  one  of  which,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
faken,  must  be  true. 

First,  that  the  Gael  were  an  earlier  wave  of  population,  as  it 
has  been  termed,  which  passed  over  Britain  before  it  was  ocy 
cupied  by  the  proper  lliiLish  race.  This,  as  it  is  well  knowna, 
was  the  ojiiikion  of  Lhuyd,  who  came  to  such  a  conclusion  from 
observing  such  words  as  usk,  aw,  ea  contained  in  the  names 
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of  many  rivers  in  England  and  Wales.  He  supposed  this 

syllable,  common  to  so  many  names  and  rivers,  to  have  been 
derived  from  uisge,  the  Graelic  word  for  water.  This,  it  must 
be  admitted,  is  a  very  slender  ioundation  for  an  opnnon  oa 
any  historical  fact  The  Welsh  language  may  have  had  such 
a  word,  and  may  have  lost  it,  as  it  has  lost  many  others.* 

Secondly,  it  may  be  observed,  that  stnoe  the  affinity  of  the 
Gaelic  and  Welsh  languages  is  so  near, notwithstanding  their 
great  difference,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Irish  and  Welsh 
people  are  descendants  from  one  stock,  tlie  diversity  ot  their 
idioms  must  have  ori;:inated  at  some  period  or  at  another.  It 
appears  just  as  probable  that  the  Celtic  tribes  diversitied  their 
once  common  speech  by  different  developement,and  byadop^ 
ing  certain  clttnges  in  pronunciation  in  which  one  set  of 
elements  were  substituted  for  others,  or  in  part  by  inventing 
new  words  or  borrowing  from  the  vocabulary  of  other  nations 
subsecjueiilly  to  the  colonisation  of  Brilaiii  and  Ireland,  as  at 
any  Ibroier  period.   If  this  were  allowed,  no  further  dilfieulty 
would  remain  to  prevent  our  adopting  the  opinion  that  the 
western  was  peopled  from  the  eastern  island.    But  there 
is  one  consideration  which  renders  the  admission  not  so  easy 
as  It  previously  appears  to  be.    The  differences  between 
the  Welsh  and  Erse  are  systematic,  not  merely  accidental. 
The  substitution  of  guttural  for  sibilants  for  example  is  rejjular. 
In  this  and  other  like  respects  the  Irish  approximates  to  the 
Sanscrit  and  the  Welsh  to  theZendishand  German  subdivisions 
of  the  Indo-European  languages.  Does  this  argue  a  separation 
of  the  two  Celtic  races  previously  to  their  emigration  from  the 
East  ?  Some  have  thought  so.  Yet  the  analogies  discoverable 
between  the  several  branches  of  the  Celtic  language  and  other 
Indo-European  idioms  are  not  such  as  can  be  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  these  idioms,  or  to  communication  with  the  tribes 
ol  people  to  whom  they  respectively  belonged;  and  we  know 
that  similar  variations  have  arisen  in  the  speech  ot  diiiereut 
iamilieB  springing  from  the  same  stock  without  any  external 

*  Swbowvar  0*Bii«i*a  dcfrneeof  tfaif  mpporiticD  in  die  kmed  and  aUe  Fre- 
ftceto  Us  Iiiih  IHedflOHy. 
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influence^  as  in  the  dialects  of  the  .Solic  Greeks,  and  in  the 
idioms  of  the  old  Italian  nations.* 

On  the  whole  it  seems  as  yet  very  difficult  to  discern  the 

giuunds  of  a  decided  preference  between  the  two  supfK>sitions 
above  proposed  ;  but  I  tiuuk  the  most  probable  one  is  that 
the  Irish  Celts  were  a  pecuhar  tribe,  distinguished  from  the 
British  and  Gauhsh  Celts  before  they  left  the  East;  and 
that  they  either  arnTed  in  the  west  of  Europe  and  passed  over 
Britain  before  the  Welsh,  or  made  their  way  hito  Ireland 
through  Spain  and  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  is  the 
IsToarite  path  of  the  Irish  romance  writers  or  bardic  fabulists. 
From  Ireland  they  passed,  as  we  shall  find,  to  the  west  of 
Scotland  in  tlie  third  century  of  our  era,  and  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,  where  their  language  is  intermixed  with  that  ot  the 
JMorthmen. 

Sbction  XlU^Of  the  JnhabUanta  of  North  Britain,  visf. 
CiMottianSt  Picta^  Scots,  and  Britons,  of  Strathdjf^,  and 
Cumberland* 

The  origin  of  the  ancient  and  modem  Hiiiabitaiits  oi  Scotland 
has  been  a  theme  of  still  greater  doubts  and  controversy  than 
the  history  of  the  South  Britons.  Scarcely  any  conjecture  re- 
lating to  it  that  could  be  put  forth  with  the  slightest  degree 
of  probability  has  wanted  the  support  of  able  and  zealous  ad- 
vocates. I  shall  not  enter  upon  the  subject  with  any  hope  of 
clearing  up  all  the  obscurities  which  envelope  it;  I  shall 
merely  endeavour  tu  puaiL  out  as  briefly  as  possible  what  is 
really  kn  own  or  can  be  known  with  certainty  respecting  the 
nations  of  bcutiand,  and  what  still  remains  doubtful. 

•  The  untiquuiesof  Ireland  are  extremely  interesting,  as  belonging  to  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  in  some  parts  unmixed  races  in  tiie  world.  Much  may  yet  be  done 
t»diieidAiedieni9ptfflleiikrly  by  lucalyMwidieg ;  md  tome  of  the  ptwentineinlxCT 
of  the  Rojal  Iiuh  Academy  ueinwtkQdAUjdeTiMu^Uidiattaitioiitothii  tnbject. 
We  niAjr  expeet  much  from  the  seal  and  coagy  ef  Dv.  WHde.  It  k  imponfble  to 
ad?cvt  to  this  tabjeet  widumt  dcpkniog  the  pranatnie  deatfi  of  Dr*  Wcs^  a  man 
whose  great  attainmenti  and  rare  excdlenee,  both  moral  and  intcUeduaJy  were  » 
diatiagaithed  ornament  to  the  litemy  wetetiei  of  his  oountey. 
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Paragraph  1. — Of  the  Caledonians. 

The  Roman  writers  do  not  speak  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land as  distinct  in  race  or  lann-uaee  from  the  more  southern 
tribes.  They  supposed  them  to  be  bntons.  Tacitus  indeed  no- 
tices the  tall  stature  and  red  hair  of  those  who  inhabited  Ca- 
ledonia as  giving  rise  to  a  conjecture  thai  the  country  had 
been  peopled  fix>iii  Germany,  as  tlie  swarthy  complexion 
prevalent  in  South  Wales  seemed  to  afford  ground  for  ima- 
gining that  the  Silures  came  from  Spain;  bnt  his  opinion 
on  tlie  whole  was  that  Britain  derived  its  inhabitants  hum 
Gaul,  and  he  did  not  except  the  natives  oi  the  northern  part  of 
the  island.  He  has  never  even  given  them  a  particular  name, 
nor  is  it  clear  that  he  meant  imder  that  of  Caledonia  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  of  North  Britain. 

The  Caledonians  are,  however,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  but 
they  were  only  one  of  many  tribes  of  Albion  enumerated  by 
that  writer  as  known  to  have  occupied  the  northern  parts  of 
the  island.  Ptolemy  mentions  these  tribes  in  the  following 
order.  1.  The  Novantes,  who  are  the  people  of  Galloway. 
2.  The  SelgovsB,  to  the  eastward  of  the  former,  northward  of 
the  Solway,  which  preserves  their  name.  In  their  country  were 
two  towns  irith  names  evidently  British  and  CeltiC|  viz.  Car- 
bantorigum  and  Uxellum.  3.  Damnii,  to  the  northward  and 
eastward  of  the  preceding.  Their  name  is  probably  the  Welsh 
or  British  Dyvni  or  Dymhni.  Dyvyn  meaning  valley  ui  glen 
is  likewise  the  etymon  of  Devon  and  Dumnonia.  They  are 
placed  in  the  parts  lying  to  the  southward  of  the  friths  or  of  the 
Forth  and  Clyde.  4.  Gadeni  were,  according  to  Ptolemy,  to 
the  northward ;  and  the  fifth  tribe,  orOttadeni,  more  south- 
vrard  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria. 
All  the  preceding  tribes  are  supposed  to  have  lived  southward 
of  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  which  reached  across  the  narrowest 
part  of  Scotland,  from  the  Clyde  to  the  frith  of  Forth ;  their 
country  at  a  later  period  of  the  Roman  domination  formed  the 
Roman  province  of  Valentia.  They  are,  however,  distinguished 
by  Ptolemy  in  no  respect  from  the  twelve  northern  tribes.  He 
proceeds :  Next  to  the  Damnii,  to  the  northward  from  the 
Epidean  promontory — supposed  to  be  the  Mull  of  Cantyre — 
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reaching  thence  eastward,  are  the  Epidii.  7.  The  Cerones. 
8.  Creones.  9.  Camonacse.  10*  Careni.  11.  Coraabyi.  All 
these  tribeB  inhabit  the  western  coast,  which  Ptolemy  regarded 
as  the  norihera  up  to  the  extremity  of  Gatthoess,  occupied 
by  the  Coraabyi,*  whose  name,  if  it  is  the  Welsh  Oeruy  wi, 
would  describe  the  inhabitants  of  a  promontory  or  projecting 
land.  12.  From  the  Laelamnoiiian  gulf  to  the  Varar," — that 
is  probably  I'rom  Lisiiiore  or  Liniiha  Locli  to  the  Murray  frith^ 
which  includes  the  inteiior  of  inverness-shire, — ^'  are  the  Cale- 
donii,  above  whom  is  the  Caledonian  forest.f  13.  To  the  east- 
ward are  the  Cantse ;  14.  after  whom  are  the  Logi,  adjoining 
to  theCornayii.  15.  Above  the  Logi  are  the  Mert».  16.  Be- 
low the  Caledonians  are  the  Vacomagi,  in  whose  country  are 
the  cities  Banatia,  Tamia,  Alain  Castra,  and  Tuesis,  the  last 
supposed  to  be  Edinburgh  and  Berwick.  17.  and  18.  The 
Venicontes  and  the  Texali  are  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Scot- 
land/'l  He  adds,  that  below  the  Elgovse  and  the  Ottadeni 
are  the  Brigantes,  who  reach  across  the  island  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  viz.  from  the  Solway  firth  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne.% 

Such  is  the  enumeration  of  the  tribes  oi  Britons  given  by 
Ptolemy,  who  indicates  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  any  of 
them  were  of  a  different  nation  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  parts  of  the  same  island, 

Herodian  has  given  a  short  description  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Caledonia  in  Ins  ciccount  ol  the  expedition  o/ the  Emperor  Se- 
verus.  lie  u^es  no  distinguishing  epithet,but  tenns  tiiem  simply 
Bpirrayoi,  or  iiritons,  and  ascribes  to  them  many  peculiar  cus- 
toms which  we  know  from  other  authors  to  have  hron  charac- 
teristic of  the  Britons  in  general.  He  says  that  they  knew  not 

•  Their  naiTie  b  written  both  KopvaCvoi  and  Kopvavuji, 

*t"  ILaXri^ovtog  Spvfibg  exactly  exprt*ii!»es  what  would  b«  denoted  in  Welsh  by 
the  word  kelydhon,  thicket,  coverts  in  a  forest. 

X  TadiiaU  in  WeUi  hmmu  Hm  kdiHbitMitt  of  »  plab,  open  ommtry,  midi  as  Mar 
and  Bndiaik 

(  I  am  awaxe  that  thii  outUne  of  the  tdbot  of  Britma  inbabltlng  SootliDd  ia  » 
Tcry  imperfect  sketch.    All  the  attanpla  of  niodeni  geogiaphen  have  heen  apoiled 

by  the  mixing  up  the  spurious  statements  ascribed  to  Richaid  of  Cirencester^  with 
the  HutheTUir  '-t;uenients  of  Ptolemy.  I  havestrictly  followed  Ptolemy's  aeooont  of 
Albion  in  the  third  chapta  of  his  seoood  book  of  Oeognphy. 
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the  use  of  clothing,  bat  ornamented  their  necks  and  loins  with 
girdles  of  iron,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  token  of  opnlence 
just  as  other  barbarians  esteem  gold :  they  also  tattowed  their 
bodies  with  various  figures  of  all  kinds  of  animals.  "They  are 
very  wai  like  and  greedy  of  slaughter.  They  have  for  arra«  a 
narrow  shield  and  a  spear,  and  a  sword  in  defence  of  their 
naked  bodies,  having  no  idea  of  the  use  of  breastplate  or 
belmety  which  would  burden  them  while  swimming  through 
their  stagnant  lakes,  from  the  evaporation  of  which  the  air  is 
thickened  with  perpetual  fogs."*  With  this  account  we  must 
compare  the  expression  used  by  Tacitus  in  the  speech  of 
Agricula  uiadtj  to  his  Uuops  before  they  engaged  in  battle  with 
Galgacu«.  The  Roman  general  is  thcve  made  to  assure  his 
troops  that  the  enemies  against  whom  they  were  about  to  en- 
gage^ viz.  the  Caledonians,  were  the  same  people  against 
whom  they  had  already  waged  war  nearly  fifty  years.t  It 
appears  clearly  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  nortfi  of  Scotland 
were  considered  by  the  Romans  as  the  same  nation  with  the 
Britons,  against  whom  tliey  had  carried  on  war  since  the  time 
of  Claudius  or  of  J  ulius  Caesar :  the  traits  they  have  described 

•t' 

in  their  character  and  manners  seem  to  leave  no  ground  for 
setting  up  a  diiferent  opinion.  Among  these  northern  tribes, 
the  Caledonians,  though  only  one,  being  the  most  warlike  and 
valiant,  acquired  an  ascendency,  and  their  name  has  in  later 
history  eclipsed  all  the  others,  though  among  the  Roman 
writers  it  never  comprehended  all  the  natives  of  Scotland.  Dio, 
however,  divided  the  independent  Britons  into  two  sections. 
He  declares  that  tJic  two  most  considerable  nations  of  Britons, 
meaning  the  country  as  yet  unconquered  and  lying  to  the 
northward  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  or  of  the  friths  of  Clyde 
and  Forth,  are  the  Caledonians  and  the  Mttatss.  "  The  Maeatse 
dwell  near  the  very  wall  which  divides  the'island  in  two  parts ; 
the  Caledonians  are  next  to  them.  Both  nations  inhabit 
mountains,  very  rugged  and  wanting  water,  and  also  desert 
fields,  full  of  marslies :  they  have  neither  castles  nor  cities; 
they  live  ou  iiiiik  and  the  produce  of  the  chase,  as  well  as  on 
fruits ;  they  never  eat  fish,  of  which  there  is  a  very  great  quan- 

*  Heradiaii,]ib.iil.  Bitioa'a  AmMb  of  the  CalinlnniMi^  voL  I, 
t  Tadtiii,  Vit.  Ago€oln»  This  it  Bitioii**  icmark. 
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tity.  They  dwell  in  tents — ^without  thoes  and  naked ;  and 
have  their  wives  in  eommon,  each  one  bringing  up  his  own  off- 

sprinLT.  Their  ijovemments  arc  for  the  most  part  popular  :  they 
are  given  to  lubbing  on  the  hii^hway  :  tlu  y  light  in  chuiiots  : 
their  horses  are  small  and  flopt ;  their  infantry  are  us  swift  in 
ranning,  as  brave  in  pitched  battle.  Their  arms  are  a  shield 
and  short  spear ;  upon  the  top  of  the  latter  is  an  apple  of  brass, 
with  which  they  terrify  their  enemies  by  the  noise  it  makes 
when  shaken;  they  have  besides  daggers.  They  bear  hunger 
and  cold  and  all  kinds  ofhardships  well,  for  they  accustom  them- 
selves  to  it  by  immersing  themselves  in  marshes,  leaving  only 
their  heads  above  water,  and  by  living  lu  woods  upon  the  bark 
and  roots  of  trees.  They  prepare  a  certain  food  for  all  emer- 
gencies, a  piece  of  which  of  the  size  of  a  single  bean  will  pre- 
vent their  either  hungering  or  thirsting/'* 

Many  circumstances  in  the  preceding  description  are  pro- 
bably stated  more  strongly  than  the  truth  fully  warranted. 
The  main  part,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  discredit,  is  sufli- 
cieut  to  prove  the  northern  Britons  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  savage  nations  that  ever  existed.  How  different  from  the 
romantic  heroes  of  Ossian  !  The  account  given  by  Dio  com- 
pared with  that  above  cited  from  Uenxiian  contains  so  many 
traits  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Britons  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  that  the  Caledonians  were  tribes  of  the  same  nation  as 
the  people  who  had  fought  against  the  Romans  under  the 
comiiiand  of  Cassivelaunus  and  of  Buadicea.  Their  nakedness, 
their  painted  or  tattowed  boclies,  their  strange  and  truly  savage 
associations, — ^resemhling  the  societies  of  A rreoys  ni  the  Poly- 
nesian islands^  except  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Caledo- 
nians were  not  accustomedi  as  iar  as  we  know,  like  the  Tahi- 
tians,  to  murder  the  children  produced  by  such  connections^ — 
their  method  of  fighting  with  armed  chariots,  distinguish  them 
strongly  IVom  any  other  European  race,  and  particularly  from 
the  Germans,  from  whom  some  writers  have  supposed  them  to 
have  descended.  The  evidence  that  can  be  collected  ni  regard 
to  the  language  of  the  Caledonians  will  be  stated  in  the  sequel. 
At  present  I  shall  only  remark,  that  if  their  speech  had  been 
German  or  a  German  dialect,  the  fact  could  not  have  remained 

•  Dmh  i.  7«.  c.  is. 
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nokoown  to  the  Romans,  since  there  were  Snevic  bandsy  as 

Tacitus  informs  us,  in  the  army  which  fought  under  Agricola 
against  Galgacus.  Yet  Tacitus  had  certainly  not  the  slightest 
suspicion,  at  least  he  has  sufiered  no  hint  to  escape  liiiu,  that 
the  Galedoaians  had  really  any  affinity  in  speech  with  the 
Germans ;  and  in  the  passage  in  which  he  compares  the  phy- 
sical constitution  of  these  two  races,  there  wasan  opportooity 
which  could  not  &il  to  draw  out  the  remark  had  he  known  the 
fret  to  have  been  such. 

Paragraph  2. — Of  the  Tribes  of  North  Britons  between  the 
two  Roman  waiis,  or  in  the  province  of  Valentia. 

We  find  in  the  table  of  provinces  belonging  to  the  Roman 
empire  which  is  ap])ended  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  a  fifth 

province  added  to  the  four  into  which  the  Romanised  parts  of 
BriLaui  are  usually  divided.  Besides  the  piuvitices  termed 
Britannia  Prima  and  Secunda,  and  those  of  Flavia  and  Maxmia 
Caesariensis,  there  is  one  termed  Vaientia  or  Valentiana.  It 
was  constituted  a  province  at  a  very  late  period  of  the  Roman 
domination  in  Britain,  viz.  during  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  in 
whose  honour  it  was  named.  After  the  Britons  had  re- 
volted and  were  reconquered  by  Theodoeios,  the  country  be- 
tween the  two  Roman  walls^,  that  ot  Autcauuus  and  Severus, 
was  only  kept  in  control  by  means  of  fortifications  and  a  regular 
government.  In  thia  province  of  V^alentia,  whieh  reached  north- 
ward to  the  line  connecting  the  Gulf  of  Bodotria,  or  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  with  the  Olotara  Sinus,  or  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
were  inclodtsd  several  tribes  of  Britons  who  in  former  wars 
had  probably  been  connected  with  the  Caledonians.* 

After  the  formation  of  this  province,  the  Valentian  tribes 
are  still  reckoned  among  Britons,  while  the  new  and  foreign 
names  of  Picts  and  Scots  appear  to  the  northward  m  the  place 
of  the  old  one  of  Caledoaians.t 

*  Vii.  the  Novantes,  Selgova?,  Bamnii,  0;u!eni,  and  Ottadini. 

+  ProvixKiarutn  Komanorum  Libellus,  ad  c^.lc.  Iiinerar.  Antonin.  Ammianus 
Marcelliaus  gives  an  account  of  the  war  of  Theodosius,  and  the  establishment  of  this 
province.  See  Ammian.  Marcell.  aip.  20,  26,  27,  28.  The  account  usually  given 
«f  province  and  its  inhabitants  \h  taken  in  great  port  from  the  work  ascribed  to 
SiciiBid  of  CiMUOttter,  now  generally  oontidflmd  ai  a  Ib^gery.   It  hoirefvr. 
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Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
northern  tribee^  whether  they  were  exterminated  in  the  ware 
against  the  Romans,  and  utterly  Tanished,  as  some  think,  to 

make  place  for  entirely  new  races,  or  only  appear  again  under 
new  names,  viz.  tliose  of  Picta  and  Scots,  it  is  certain  that  the 
tribes  witliin  the  wall  of  Antoninus  remained  after  the  departure 
of  the  Romans.  We  know  that  these  tribes  were  Britons,  and 
that  their  language  was  the  Welsh .  At  least  this  was  the  fact 
in  regard  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  popnliUion  of  Valentia. 
The  Ottadini  and  the  Gadeni  in  the  eastern  part  were  soon  con- 
quered or  expelled  by  the  Saxons,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Bemicia;  but  the  Novantesi  the  Selgow^  and  the  Damnit  ap- 
pear to  have  become  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde 
Britons  or  Cumbrians,  the  capital  of  which  is  well  known  to  have 
been  Alcluyth  or  Dumbarton.  This  town,  called  by  Bede  Al- 
cluith  (ad  Cludum),  is  described  by  hiai  as  "  civ  itas  Brittunum 
miinitissima.'*  Bede  says  that  the  frith  of  Forth  formerly 
separated  the  Britons  from  the  Picts,  and  that  the  Britons 
have  still  that  strong  fortress  called  Alcluyth.  It  is  called  by 
Adamnan  Petre-Cloithe,  and  by  other  old  writers  Arecluta, 
Alcwithi  meaning  Ai^Glwyd^  arock  or  elevation  on  the  Clyde, 
now  Bun-barton,  or  Dun-Britton.  According  to  the  author 
of  St.  Ninian's  life*  this  kingdom  existed  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century,  and  it  can  be  traced  with  certainty  down  to  the  close 
of  the  tenth.  Several  lainous  ecclesiastics  of  tlic  British  church 
were  natives  of  this  kingdom,  amonti;  whom  were  St.  (Hldas 
and  St.  Kentigern,  whose  name  is  wntteii  in  Welsh  Cyndeyrn, 
and  St.  Asaph.  The  princes  of  Strathclyde,  as  Morcant  Mawr 
and  Aeddon  Uragdog,  Rederec  or  Rhydderch,  have  Welsh 
names,  and  many  of  them  are  intimately  connected  with  Welsh 
history.  To  the  southward  of  Hadrian's  wall  was  the  kingdom 
of  the  Cumbrians,  another  Welsh  or  British  state  connected 
more  or  less  with  that  of  Strathclyde,  and  often  reckoned  a  part 

mentioned  in  the  authorities  above  cited.  Ammianus  snys  :  "  Valentin  deinde  vcca- 
batuT  nrbitrio  principis."  Valesius  say^  that  this  comprehended  the  ronnfrv  whctuc 
the  Count  or  ('omcs  Thcodosius  hnd  cxpcUrd  the  Rarbarians  :  IJclaiiuiie  ;ul  prin- 
cipem  minsa  petiit  ut  pars  proviucia'  V^uluiua  diccretur,  et  in  euui  rector  consularis 
mitteretur.**  (Lib.  xxvUL) 

*  Vita  NenniU  anetoce  Aeihebedo  Riml6tMe>  Vim  Antiq.  88.  Scotia.  RitBon, 
vol.  ti. 
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of  it*  The  nnTTie  of  Combri  or  Otmlnii  as  Camden  obsenres, 
recalls  that  of  Wales ;  and  noiDerottS  topographical  tanns  betray 
a  Webb  affioityy  as  Caerhiel  or  Oarlisiey  Ca«rdonoc,  Penrith, 
Penrodoe.  Accoidingto  Caiadoe  of  Uancamn^thewelUknoini 
Welsh  historian,  it  is  certain  that  Cumberland,  as  welt  as  Gal- 
loway as  far  as  the  Clyde,  remained  in  the  possession  of  Britons 
till  tlie  year  870,  when,  oppressed  by  the  Scots,  Danes,  and 
Angles,  and  having  lus>l  Llieu  king  Constantinus  at  the  battle  of 
Lochmabar,  they  were  obhged  to  migrate  into  Wales  and  joiu 
their  kindred  the  Welsh.* 

Btven.  the  Ottadini  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Northumbria  ap- 
pear certainly  to  have  been  Welsh.  Llywarch  H^n  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  prince  of  the  Ottadini  and  Aneurin  to  have 
been  of  the  royal  family  of  that  tribe.  The  frmous  Welsh 
poem,  entitled  tiie  Oododin,  celebrating  the  battle  ofOattraeth 
fought  between  the  chiefs  and  jjeople  ol'  the  Ottadini  and  the 
Saxons,  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  singly  the  oldest,  com- 
position of  authentic  tame  known  m  the  compass  of  Welsh 
literature. 

Paragraph  B. — Of  the  Picts  and  Scots. 

After  the  greater  part  of  this  island  had  been  subject  nearly 
tliree  centuries  to  the  Roman  power,  we  fiiui  the  name  of  Bri- 
tanni  no  longer  ascribed  to  the  independent  barbarians  who  in- 
habited the  remote  parts  in  the  north.  The  Britons  now  formed 
a  civilized  and  powerful  community  governed  by  imperial  pre* 
fectSy  who  on  several  occasions  assumed  the  purple^  and  main^ 
tained  for  years  possession  of  the  whole  province  against  the 
arms  of  Rome.  The  barbarians  of  the  north  were  thencefor- 
ward designated  by  names  previously  unheard ;  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  whether  under  some  of 
these  names  the  old  British  tribes  are  desifjnated,  or  new 
piratical  bands  who  had  conic  into  the  conquered  part  of  the 
island  from  beyond  seas.  The  only  possible  way  of  commg 
to  any  conclusion  on  this  subject  is  by  taking  fully  into  con- 
sideration the  passages  of  ancient  authors  in  which  the 

*  Caradoc  s  Hist,  of  Wales  by  Wyime,  ie97»  p.  37>  Ritaoo,  Aonab  of  the 
Ciiledonians,  Slc,  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 
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northern  awatlants  are  occasionally  mentioned  by  Boman 
historians. 

In  the  year  296,  as  M.  Ritson  and  many  other  writers  have 
observed,  we  find  the  first  nientiou  ol  a  nation  or  people 
in  Caledonia,  or  the  north  of  Britain,  called  the  Picti  or 
Picts."^  This  occurs  in  a  panegyrical  oration  deliTered  in 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  Constantius  Chlorus,  on  occa- 
sion of  his  victory  over  Alectus,  a  usurper  in  Britsin,  at 
Treves,  in  Belgica,  by  Eumenins,  a  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  Augustodunum,  now  Autun,  in  GauL  Speaking  of  the 
island  of  Britain  as  having  been  first  entered  bv  Cfesar, 
who  wrote  that  he  had  found  a  new  world,  he  atfects  to  di- 
minish the  value  of  his  conquest,  by  adding  that,  in  CsBsar  s 
age,  Britain  was  provided  with  no  ships  for  naval  war,  while 
Rome  flourished  not  more  by  land  than  by  sea.  Moreover, 
he  says,  the  nation  he  attacked  was  rude,  and  the  Britons, 
used  only  to  the  Picts  and  Irish,  enemies  then  half  naked, 
easily  yielded  to  the  Roman  arms  and  ensi^jns.  They  are 
mentioned  a  second  time  by  the  same  orator  in  a  panegyric 
pronounced  at  the  same  place  before  Constantine,  the  son  of 
Constantius,  in  309  or  310.    The  day  would  fail,''  he  says, 

sooner  than  my  oration,  were  I  to  run  over  all  the  actions  of 
thy  father,  even  with  this  brevity.  His  last  expedition  did 
not  seek  for  British  trophies,  as  is  vulgarly  believed,  but  the 
gods  now  cailiiig  him,  he  came  to  the  secret  bounds  of  the 
earth.  For  neither  did  lie,  by  so  many  ;ui(l  oreat  actions, 
I  do  not  say  the  woods  and  marshes  of  tlie  Caledonians  and 
other  Picts,  but  not  even  Ireland,  near  at  hand,  nor  the  far- 
thest Thule,  nor  the  Isles  of  the  Fortunate,  if  such  there  be, 
deign  to  acquire,"  It  appears,  likewise,  from  the  fragment  of 
an  ancient  Roman  historian,  that  in  the  year  306,  in  which 
Constantius  died,  he  had  defeated  the  Picts,  who  are  after^ 
wards  repeatedly  noticed  bv  Amniiaiius  !Marcellinus  and  by 
Claudian  the  poet.  What  these  new  people  were,  whence 
they  came,  or  why  they  were  so  called,  are  questions  which, 
though  frequently  discussed,  have  never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
decided.'f 

•  Pictis  raodo  et  Hibemw  aijsucla."  By  Hibemi  he  perhaps  meant  the  Scots, 
t  Ritson,  vol.  i.  p.  71* 
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There  is  a  passage  apparently  geiiiitiie»  but  of  aa  annamed 
Roman  aothor,  in  which  GonBtanttns,  the  father  of  Constan- 
tine,  is  said  to  hove  conquered  the  Piets.    Post  ▼ictor iam  Pic- 

tonim,  Constuntius  pater  Eboraci  niortuus  est,  et  Constaiiti- 
iius,  oniniuin  niilitimi  coiiRensu  Cit'sar  crealu^."* 

In  tlic  reis2;n  of  the  s(?con(l  Constantius  we  find  the  Picts 
mentioued,  together  with  the  Scoots,  as  assailants  of  Roiuan- 
ized  Britain.  Ainmianus  Marcellinus  tlius  expresses  hinnself : 
^'Consubita  Ooostantii  decies,  terque  JuliaiUi  in  Britanntis 
com  Scotorom  Pictofomqne  gentium  feramm  excnrstts^  nipt& 
qutete  condicta^  loca  limitibas  vicina  tastarenty** — ^CSsMar 
Terebatur  ire  snbeidio  transmarinisy  ne  tectore  Tacnas  felin- 
quent  Gallias.'''f  In  another  passage  we  find  besides  the  Scots 
ami  ts  two  oUiernanies,  viz.  Saxones  and  Attacotti :  "  Picli, 
Saxoiiesque,  et  Scotti  etAttacotti  Britannos  aTumnis  vrxnvere 
continuis/*  All  the.se  iiatiuiis  are  disLiii«j;uished  troiii  tlic 
Britons.  The  Attacotti  appear  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  the 
Scoti,  and  to  hare  come  from  Ireland. 

Ammianns  again  mentions  the  Picts,  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian,  as  divided  into  two  nations:  ^Eo  tempore  Picti  in 
daas  gentes  divisi,  Dicaledonas  et  Vectnrionesy  itidemque 
Attacotti,  bellieosa  hominom  natio,  et  Scotti  per  di?erBa 
vagantes  niulta  populabantur.**J  In  the  following  book  he 
says  that  Theodosius  repaired  the  cities  and  presidiary  cauips, 
and  defended  the  huuiidaries  with  watches  and  out-giiards; 
and  that  having  recovered  the  province  which  had  been  in 
the  power  of  the  enemy,  he  so  restored  it  to  its  pristine  state 
that  it  was  thenceforward  called  Valmtia,  by  the  will  of  the 
prince,  as  it  were  by  way  of  triumph.  This  was  in  369, 
when  he  left  the  island.  'Ciaudian  alludes  to  these  victories 
in  several  passages,  which  are  important  notices.  He  says : 
lUe  levM  Mtant,  nw  ftiM  MNuiiift  Pieioi^ 
EdMnnit,  SoiMamfii*  vi^v  nnienne  fQartM 
FkmH  Hypwbowmwnii  Midacilviit  nndM.** 

And  again: 

**  .  ■ .  .madneruiu  Savune  fuao 
Orcadeti,  iucaluii  Pictoruui  sangume  ThulB  $ 
ScoKmuii  flumnlot  flerli  gjariilii  teMk** 

*  Excerpt,  ad  calc.  Amniian.  Hareell.   Bd.  Puris.  1081,  p.  C57. 
t  Ammiaiu  Marcelliniu,  lib.  xx.  c  1.  %  Lib.  xxvii.  e.  9. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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Ckodian  here  mentions  the  Picts  and  Scots  as  natives  of 

a  country  foreign  to  Britain,  one  nation  coming  fromThale 
and  i\\v  other  tVuai  leme  or  Ireland.  He  speaks  more  expli- 
citly of  the  latter  tribe  in  another  passage : 

**  totam  cum  Scottus  lemem 

Movit  et  infesto  spumavii  lemij^  Tediyt*** 

Where  the  Tliule  of  Claudian  was,  whence  came  the  Picts, 
we  have  no  information^  bat  it  must  haye  been  some  land  ii»r 
removed  from  Britain,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  passage: 

**  Tcnuit  Oceanmn,  ct  noftio  pcocul  axe  wttotwn 
Imolitp  bello  tronefedt  nmiuiuio  TbalcB." 

The  British  writer  (  lildas,  who  lived  at  the  time  when  the  Ro- 
mans had  finally  departed  from  Britain,  likewise  mentions  the 
Scots  and  Picts  as  nations  coming  into  Britain  from  beyond 
the  seas*   He  says  that  afler  the  tyrant  Maximus  had  led  all 
the  armed  youth  of  Britain  with  him  to  Gaul,  about  388 
after  Christ,  the  island  became,  for  the  first  time,  a  prey  to  the 
barbarians.    "  Britannia  omni  annato  roilite  spoliata,  et  omnis 
belli  usus  ignani  penitus,  duabus  prinium  gentibus  trans- 
marinis  velicmenter  pj^^vIh,  Scotorum  a  circione,  Pictorum  ab 
aquilooe  calcabilis,  multos  stupet  gemetque  per  annos."    It  is 
quite  evident  that  Gildas  meant  here  to  describe  two  foreign 
nationsias  did  Claudian  in  the  cited  verses.  They  are  mentioned 
again  by  Gildas  in  the  sequel;  and  this  author  seems  distinctly 
to  assert  that  the  Picts  on  this  occasion  first  acquired  a  penna- 
neiit  settlement  in  Scotland.    He  says,  after  the  abandonment 
of  the  island  by  the  Romans,     turn  emerguut  certatim  de 
curicis,  qui  bus  sunt  trans  Tetbicam  valiem  vecti,  tetri  Sco- 
torum Pictorumque  greges,  monbus  ex  parte  dissidentes,  at 
unk  eMemque  sanguinis  fundendi  aviditate  Concordes,  jfor* 
ciferosque  magis  vulius  pilis,  quam  corporum  pudenda  pu- 
dendisque  proxima  vestibus,  tegentes.'*   They  drove  the  Bri- 
tons before  them  and  laid  waste  the  country.    After  awhile 
they  relaxed.    Then,  "  rcivei  tuntur  hnpudentcs  gmssatores  ad 
Hihernas  domos,  post  non  inultum  temporis  rev(  rsuri.  Picti 
in  extrcma  parte  insuiae  tunc  primum  et  deinceps  requie- 
v^rant."   Some  have  tmderstood  **  Hibemas  domes"  to  mean 
winter-quarters,  not  habitations  in  Ireland ;  but  the  passage 
which  immediately  follows,  relating  to  the  Picts,  plainly  in^ 
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dicates  it  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Gildas^  who  was  more 
likely  to  be  well  infonned  than  Ammianus  or  any  foreign 
writer^  that  the  Picts  now  for  the  first  time  remained  in  Scot- 
land|  while  the  Soots  retomed  by  eea  to  Ireland.  We  may 
therefore  consider  GHldas's  testimony,  as  far  as  it  goes^  as  con* 
clufiiye  for  the  foreisrn  origin  of  both  these  tribes. 

We  thus  find  lIklI  all  the  writers  of  the  times  immediately 
succeeding  the  first  invasion  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  reirJn'd, 
with  the  exception  of  Animiiiniis,  botli  of  these  naticMis  as 
foreigners  in  Scotland,  who  came,  sometuues  joined  with 
Saxoos,  from  beyond  the  sea :  the  Soots  came  from  Ireland ; 
the  Piets  were  snppoeed  to  proceed  from  Thole,  which  meanti 
as  nsed  by  writere  of  late  times,  Scandinavia.* 

From  Bede  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle  we  Imf  e  accounts  of 
the  settlement  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  in  Britain,  which  folly 
coincide  with  the  notions  of  Gildas,  thous^h  not  foanded  on 
the  obscure  passages  of  tli::i  uriter,  but  evidently  drawn  from 
different  suurces  of  uil  trniution.  Bede  relates  that  this 
island  was  tirst  peopled  irom  Gaul,  and  he  deduces  the  Picts 
in  late  times  from  Scythia.  Ancient  geographers,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  supposed  the  Baltic  Sea  to  be  continued 
eastward  to  the  Pontos,  and  hence  the  opinion  became  esta^ 
blished  which  transfened  the  nations  of  Scythia  to  the  north  of 
Europe*  Bede  says,  ''After  Britain  had  been  peopled  from 
Gaul  and  nearly  occupied,  ii  earns  to  that  the  Pictish 
people,  from  Scythia  as  it  is  reported,  arrived  in  a  few  long 
ships  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  they  eoidd  not  obtain 
leave  from  the  Scotti,  who  had  <i,ot  the  start  of  them,  to  form 
a  settlement.  *  Respoudebant  Scotti  quod  uon  ambos  eos 
caperet  insula, — sed  possumus  salutan  ifobis  dare  consilium 
quid  agere  valeaHsJ — ^You  had  better  go  and  take  possession 
of  another  island  to  the  eastward  of  this,  which  we  can  espy 
from  hence  in  a  clear  day ;  and  if  any  body  opposes  you,  aend 
to  ns  for  aid."  The  Picts,  continues  the  venerable  Bede, 
accordingly  took  possession  of  North  Britain,  the  Britons 
liaving  already  oeeupied  the  south,  and  not  havini:  any  wives 
they  begged  their  friends  the  Scotb  lu  supply  them  in  this  par- 

*  The  name  ot  Thule  is  used  by  Procopiutt  for  Scandinavia. 
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ticular,  who  consented  on  the  condition  that  the  fennale  suc- 
cession should  be  preferred  to  the  male^  which  still  holds 
among  the  Picts* 

Bede  has  not  informed  us  at  what  period  he  supposed  the 
arrival  of  the  Picts  to  have  happened.  All  that  we  can  infer 
from  his  account  as  to  the  time  of  this  event  is  that  it  was 
subsequent  to  the  first  population  of  both  Britain  and  Ireland. 
He  gives  the  following  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  Scots  or 
Gac'l  in  the  western  parts  of  Cli1ci1<hli;i. 

After  the  l^ritons  and  the  f  icis  liutl  I( no-  inhabited  Britain, 
says  Bede,  "  procedeute  tempore,  tertiaiu  bcottoruin  uationem 
in  parte  Pictorum  recepit,  qui  duce  Reud&  de  Hibemi£i  pro* 
gressi,  amicitia  vel  ferro  sibimet  inter  eos  has  sedesquas  hac- 
tenus  habent^  vindic&rant:  k  quo  videlicet  dace,  usque  hodie 
Dalreudini  vocantur :  nam  Unguis  coram  Daal  partem  signi- 
ficaf  He  then  describes  Ireland  as  a  land  abounding  with 
milk  and  honey  and  fatal  to  serpents.  **  ThU  was  the  native 
country  of  the  Scotti,  until  they  settled  to  tlie  northward  of 
that  frith  which  formerly  separated  the  Britons  from  the  Picts, 
and  where  the  Britons  have  still  that  strong  fortiesb  called 
Akluyth." 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  firm  persuasion  of  Bede  that  the 
Picts  had  gotten  possession  of  all  Scotland  to  the  noilhward 
of  the  firths  before  the  arrival  of  the  Scots,  and  that  the  latter 
had  gained  a  footing  in  the  western  part  of  the  country  before 
the  departure  of  the  Romans.  As  far  as  the  question  refers 
to  the  Scots,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  story  ut  their 
foreign  orli^ination  is  well  founded.  With  respect  to  the  Picts 
the  matter  is  not  so  clear.  However,  as  history  aHords  no 
testimony  that  can  be  opposed  to  the  statement  of  Bede,  we 
must  acquiesce  in  it.  It  only  remains  to  inquire  what  had 
become  of  tiie  old  northern  Britons,  the  Caledonians  as  they 
were  termed  by  later  Roman  writers.  Had  they  been  extet^ 
minated,  or  did  the  British  population  remain  and  only  receive 
an  accession  or  a  new  colony  at  the  appearance  of  the  Picts  ? 

In  the  failure  of  historical  information  we  are  disposed  to 
si  (  k  in  other  quarters,  and  p-uticularly  in  philological  re- 
searciies,  for  some  supplementary  aids.  Unfortunately  there 
arc  no  remains  of  literature,  not  even  a  single  sentence, 
and  scarcely  aa  ascertained  word  preserved  as  a  specimen  of 
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the  lani,u;i_^e  of  the  Picts.  The  Picts  had  a  distinct  idiom, 
since  Bede  siiys  that  in  hi^  liuie  divine  worship  wa«?  cele- 
brated in  the  Isle  of  Brilain  in  five  lauuuaiies,  nuiiicly,  in 
those  of  the  Angles,  the  Briton;?,  the  Scots,  the  Piets,  und  tlie 
Latins.  Hence  it  has  been  ioterred  thai  the  Picts  were  not 
BritODSy  because  the  laaguages  of  both  are  enumerated  as  two 
separate  idioms,  but  the  same  argument  would  prove  that 
they  were  not  Germans,  because  the  Angles  spoke  a  German 
dialect.  If  it  be  said  that  the  Pictish  idiom  was  a  different 
dialect  of  German  from  that  spoken  by  the  Angles,  so  it  may 
have  been  a  different  dialect  of  the  British  from  that  spoken 
by  the  Welsh  or  by  the  Britons  of  tlie  time  of  Bcde. 

The  topotriiiphieid  researches  of  Mr.  Clialrners  seem  to 
have  established  the  fact,  that  the  British  or  Welsh  dialect  of 
the  Celtic  was  at  one  period  the  national  language  through 
nearly  all  the  conntries  now  forming  the  Scottish  Lowlands, 
which  the  Picts  continued  to  inhabit  after  they  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  other  parts  of  Caledonia  by  the  Scots.  In  the 
eastern  as  well  as  in  the  western  parts  of  Scotland  the  names 
of  mountains,  rivers,  isles,  capes,  promontories,  forests,  and 
towns  are  very  frequently  of  Celtic  derivation.  These  names 
are  of  two  classes;  one  consisting  of  words  which  are  couunou 
to  all  the  Celtic  dialects,  and  with  respect  to  such  names  it 
may  be  imagined  that  they  derived  their  origin  from  the  Gaiil 
or  Scotti,  who  in  the  ninth  century,  according  to  all  the  chro- 
niclers, conquered  Pictavia.  To  this  class  of  local  terms  belong 
sach  words  as  Craig,  Dol,  Glas,  Ynys,  Avon,  Clwyd,  which  are 
to  be  recognised,  with  very  slight  variations,  in  the  Gaelic. 
The  second  class  is  compounded  of  such  terms  as  Aber,  Pen, 
Oaer,  Cors,  Tr^,  Ochil,  Llan,  Llyn,  which  have  no  existence  in 
Gaelic,  and  uic  peculisH  to  the  Cymraeg  or  Cambro-British. 
Now  it  is  remai k,i l>lc  that  names  of  this  latter  class  are  ex- 
tremely frequent  iii  tliose  parts  of  Scotland  which  belonged 
to  the  Picts.  In  the  laborious  work  of  Mr.  Chalmers  there  is 
a  collection  of  topographical  names  formed  from  these  ety- 
mons, which  seems  abundantly  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most 
incredulous  that  the  British  or  Welsh  language  was  once  the 
prevalent  idiom  in  this  part  of  Scotland.  This  seems  to  have 
been  conceded  by  one  of  the  most  strenuous  and  most  learned 
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oppoiumts  of  the  opinion  maintained  by  Chalmers.*  It  might 
indeed  be  concluded  as  ahnost  certain^  from  what  has  already 
been  said  respecting  the  Caledonians^^for  the  evidence  which 
I  have  adduced  from  ancient  author^  will  be  allowed,  if  I  am 

not  mistaken,  to  amount  to  a  satisfactory  proof, — that  the  Old 
Caledonians  were  Welsh  Britons,  whatever  opinion  we  may 
form  respecting  the  Picts.  The  question  that  remains  as  yet 
unsolved  is,  at  what  period  the  British  language  ceased  to  be 
spok  en  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Scotland.  Did  it  continue  to  be 
the  idiom  of  that  country  after  the  arrival  of  the  Picts,  and 
until  it  gave  way  to  the  Gaelic  introduced  by  the  Scottish 
conquerors?  This  appears  certainly  to  be  the  inference 
pointed  out  by  all  the  facts  in  our  possession.  Bede  says 
that  Peanfahel  was  the  Pictish  name  of  the  place  where  the 
wall  commenced  on  the  iiiiii  of  Forth,  which  by  the  Angles 
was  termed  Pennelton.  This  seems  to  have  been  originally  a 
Welsh  name,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Abercumig,  the 
name  of  a  Pictish  monastery  in  the  same  district,  of  which 
Trumuin  was  abbot.f  According  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  has 
investigated  the  obscure  questions  of  this  history  with  great 
assiduity  and  learning,  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  oldest 
charters  of  Scotland  of  the  existence  of  a  language  in  that 
country  which  preceded  the  Cbielic  or  Erse,  and  of  the  transi. 
tion  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  idioms.  The  older  terms 
are  Welsh  or  similar  to  the  Welsh,  and  the  later  ones  ai'e 
Gaelic,  Erse,  or  belonging  to  the  idiom  of  the  Highlands.  It 
seems  that  the  earlier  dialect  was  superseded  by  the  Gaehc 
after  the  conquest  of  Ptctavia  by  the  Scots,  which  is  an  his- 
torical event,  and  cannot  be  set  aside  by  any  sceptical  doubts 
like  those  of  Mr.  Pinkerton*  Thus  David  1.  granted  to  the 
monks  of  May,  Inver-in,  qui  fuit  Aber-in."  This  was  in  the 
county  of  Fyfe.  Abemethy  was  also  at  one  period  called 
Invernethy ;  and  the  old  name  Peanfisihel,  which,  as  Bede  says, 
was  Pictish,  was  changed  for  the  Irish  or  Gaelic  Keuiel. 

*  Dr.  JamicMu,  PreC  to  aootiifli  Dietimivy. 

i  Bede  alio  mentioiu  two  Ficddi  kiiigB  Mdlocbon,  wboee  name  neemblce  maiiy 
proper  names  among  the  Wekh,  such  ae  Maetog  and  Maelgwn,  and  Brtdine, 

pethaps  derived  from  Mad,  honour,  d  ignity.  The  greater  part  of  the  oamee  in  the 
Pictiih  Ghnmide  appear  to  leiepiMa  no  known  laogaag^  whatever. 
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In  the  tenth  century  the  Celtic  language  hegan  to  give  way 
to  an  English  dialect,  through  the  influence  of  Anglo-Saxons 
at  the  Scottish  court,  and  the  immigration  which  took  place 

from  EnuhuK-i  ufter  the  Norman  conquest.  Yet  all  the  places 
northward  of  the  Firth  in  the  charters  of  Alexander  I.  bore 
names  which  were  of  Celtic  origin;  no  that  although  the  Erse 
had  then  eneroached  upon  the  Pictish,  the  introduction  of 
Saxon  or  Lowland  Scottish  was  of  later  date,  it  therefore 
seems  that  the  British  language  not  only  was  once  the  idiom 
of  Eastern  Scotland,  namely,  in  the  Caledonian  period,  hut 
that  this  was  probably  the  case  during  the  Pictish  period  and 
down  to  the  Scottish  conquest.  If  the  Picts  came  from  be- 
yond seas  to  Scotland,  and  were  not  a  people  speaking  the 
British  language,  which  is  not  impossible  since  they  might 
be  Gimbri  or  Britons  who  had  till  a  late  period  kept  their 
position  in  the  Orkney  or  Shetland  Isles,  they  mnst  have  been 
in  numbers  too  small  to  enable  them  to  supersede  the  language 
of  the  Caledonian  inhabitants  whom  they  conquered,'  and  with 
whom  they  probably  intermixed.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  im- 
possible to  settle  the  long- agitated  Pictish  controversy,  but 
independently  of  it,  there  seems  to  be  suthcient  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  old  British  language  continued  long  to  preiraii  in 
Pictavia ;  and  there  is  clear  historical  evidence^  sufficient  to 
convince  the  most  sceptical  if  they  are  only  accessible  to 
evidence,  that  whoever  the  Picts  may  have  been,  the  Old  Ca- 
ledonians were  ceilainly  Britons. 


Seotion  XIV. — Of  the  Afmoricans. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  dialect  nearly  akin  to  the  Welsh 
has  been  preserved  in  Britanny.   This  dialect  is  spoken  in 

the  communes  of  Vannes,  (^uimper,  Leon,  and  St.  Brieiix. 
Vannes  is  regarded  as  the  ca])ital  of  "  La  Bretagne  Breton- 
nante."  In  each  of  the  above  communes  there  is  some  variety 
in  the  idiom  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  language  is  essentially 
the  same.  This  language  was  once  more  widely  extended ; 
the  people  at  least  whose  descendants  now  speak  it  were,  in 
the  early  periods  of  the  French  history,  numerous  and  powers 
ful,  and  turuied  a  considerable  nation  governed  by  kings  or 
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chieftains  of  their  own  race.  They  are  termed  by  Gregory  of 
Tours  and  other  early  Freneh  historians  Britanni.  The 
present  Bretons  term  themselves  Breyzads,  but  they  are  said 
not  to  have  altogether  forgotten  their  old  name  of  Cymri.* 

The  affinity  of  the  Weleh  and  Br^tonne  languages  is  so  close 
that  the  people  who  speak  them  mutually  nnderstand  each 
other^  as  both  would  doubtless  understand  the  old  Cornish 
if  it  were  still  extant.  A  great  number  of  local  names  in  Bri^ 
tanny  are  identical  with  names  of  places  in  Wales,  such  as 
Caerphiii,  Caerven,  Elven,  Lance,  and  Penherf.i*  A  much 
greater  number  are  closely  analogous,  or  compounded  of  the 
same  elements. 

Another  circumstance  which  seems  to  connect  the  Bretons 
with  the  Welsh,  is  the  fiu^t  that  over  many  parts^if  not  the  whole 
of  Bntanny,  numerous  works  of  ancient  art  aie  spread,  similar 
to  those  which  are  so  frequent  in  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and 
are  commonly  supposed  to  be  Dmidteal  remains.  They  bear 
in  Britanny  the  same  terms  as  in  Wales,  such  as  Cromlechs, 
Dolmins,  Meini-hirion.;}: 

The  circuuifeUnces  from  vvliicli  this  near  n  latioii  between 
the  insular  Britons  and  the  Armoricans  took  its  rise,  have 
been  a  tlieme  of  controversy.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ancient  Veneti  and  the  other  tribes  who  inhabited  Armorica, 
and  who  were,  as  we  know,  among  the  most  civilized  people 
of  Gaul  and  had  in  Cnsar's  time  intercourse  by  sea  with  the 
Britons  and  even  obtained  aid  from  Britain  in  their  wars 
against  the  Romans,  really  spoke  a  dialect  nearly  related 
to  the  Welsh ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  native  idiom 
of  this  people  may  have  been  preserved  in  a  remote  comer 
of  Gaul,  though  it  had  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  some  other 
parts  of  that  country,  down  to  the  period  when  the  Roman 
domination  ended.  On  this  supposition  the  Armorican  would 
be  merely  a  relic  of  the  ancient  language  of  Gaul,  as  the 
Welsh  is  that  of  the  colony  which  first  peopled  Uiis  conn- 
try  from  the  opposite  coast,  and  the  resemblance  between 

•  Addling,  Mithridates,  ii.  157. 

t  Essai  sur  les  A ntiquitos  du  Departemcnt  de  MorbihaD^  par  I<»  Mah^ Cbanoine 
dc  U  Cath6drale  de  Vatinets.   Vannes,  1825. 
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them  might  be  attributed  to  the  original  affinity  between 
the  two  nations.  But  eighteen  centuries  of  separation 
could  hardly  have  eluj)<cd  without  giving  rise  to  a  greater 
diversity  of  idiom  than  that  which  exists  between  the  pre- 
sent Armoricans  and  the  British  Gymri ;  and  this  leads 
08  to  look  for  some  other  explaoatioii  of  the  actual  re- 
sembhnoe  in  their  languages.  The  traditionaiy  stoiy  of  a 
migration  into  Britanny  ftom  the  opposite  island  affords 
such  an  o\]>laiia.lioa.  Niebuhr  treats  this  story  as  a  mere 
fiction,  invented  for  the  sake  of  accounting  for  the  fact  above 
meutiooed ;  but  perhaps  there  is  sufficient  historical  evidence 
that  such  an  event  took  place,  though  there  is  much  doubt 
and  uncertainty  as  to  ^e  time  and  circumstances  of  the  sup- 
posed emigration  from  Britain  to  the  Continent.  Indeed  this 
opinion  was  so  universally  spread  among  French,  English,  and 
Welsh  writers,  that  it  must  apparcuily  Inivc  been  founded  on 
facts.  Eginhard  in  the  ninth  century  >j)(  ;iks  of  an  emigra- 
tion from  this  island,  in  which  a  great  body  of  the  British 
people  went  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Armorica,  when  their  country 
was  conquered  by  the  Saxons  and  Angles.  He  says,  Oum^ 
que  Anglis  et  Saxonibus  Britannica  insula  fuisset  invasa, 
magna  pars  incolarum  ejus  mare  trajiciens,  in  altimis  CkllisB 
iinibus,  Venetorum  et  Curiosolitarum  regiones  occupavit.  Is 
populiis  a  regibus  Francorum  subactus  vectigalj  licet  iuvitus, 
solvere  solebat.** 

We  learn  also  from  a  passage  of  William  of  Malmsbury,* 
that  the  Armorican  Bretons  in  the  time  of  Athelstan  looked 
apon  themselyes  as  exiles  from  the  land  of  their  lathers. 
TluB  is  proyed  by  a  letter  from  Radhod,  a  prefect  of  the 
church  at  Avrancbes,  written  to  King  Athelstan,  who  is  ad- 
dressed as  follows:  "Rex  gloriose,  exaltator  ecclcsiae,  to  im- 
plorainus  qui  in  exulatu  atque  captivitate,  Dostris  mentis  atque 
peccatis^  in  Fiaucia  commoramus.'^ 

•  Oolid.  Milm.  d«  PontilE  ftpad  Gtle,  torn.  LL  p.  363.  The  original  letter  to 
AAcbtaa  wu  found  pteierved  ''ia  Mrinlo.**  It  rdiled  totfae  idki  of  St.  Sampson, 
MdMp  of  Amndm,  which  wen  tnmaliiccd  Stam.  Bcitannj  bj  Khig  Athebtaoi 
to  HafanalNiiy  in  Wilth  Aoooiduig  «o  ibe  wadMritlM  inShw^A  by  tb«  Bcv,  Albm 
BRll«tehitg;rMiwoik,thebone8of8t.8«inpMO  wcxefcnwvad  loltonie.  Woe 
llaednplioMM  of  dicte  holy  velics  ? 
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These  treditkms  are  collected  from  a  period  long  subsequent 

to  the  event  to  which  tlicy  relate,  and  there  is  a  want  of  con- 
temporary evidence,  (iildas  indeed, after  ci  innienting  on  the 
misibrtunes  of  the  Britons  after  the  departure  oi  the  Romaui) 
from  the  island,  adds  that  some  of  them  emigrated  beyond 
aeas;  ''Alii  tiansmarinas  petebant  regioneB/'  But  these 
expressions  would  seem  to  point  out  the  escape  of  compara- 
tively small  numbers,  rather  than  the  exulation  of  a  whole 
tribe.  Perhaps  the  strongest  historical  proof  that  such  a 
colony  really  passed  over  the  channel,  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  people  of  Britanny  are  mentioned  by  the  early  French 
historians,  namely,  those  contemporary  with  the  Merovingian 
dynasty,  who  describe  them,  under  the  name  of  Britaoni,  as  a 
tribe  distinct  from  the  French  nation,  and  but  nominally  or 
partially  subject  to  the  kings  of  France.  Gregory  of  Tours 
says  that  after  the  death  of  Clovis  the  chieftains  of  the  Bre- 
tons were  always  styled  Cumites  and  not  Regcs,  Counts  not 
Kinc^s,  and  that  they  were  no  longer  independent  of  the  Franks, 
though  they  often  attempted  to  shake  oti  the  yoke.*  Frede- 
garius  Scholasticus  mentions  a  chieftain  of  the  Bretons,  who 
however  at  a  later  period  was  termed  a  kuig ;  this  was  Judicael, 
afterwards  Saint  Judicael,  who  pr(»nised  allegiance  to  Dago- 
bert,  A.D.  636.t 

It  seems  clear  that  there  was  a  pt;ople  in  Eiitanny  who 
formed  an  independent  state,  and  that  they  were  governed  by 
kings  of  their  own  before  the  death  of  Clovis,  which  brings  us 
back  nearly  to  the  origin  of  the  Fiench  monarchy.  They 
were  termed  Biitanni,  and  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  people 
from  the  other  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  and  they  were  the  same 
people  who  were  afterwards,  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  re- 
cognised as  a  colony  from  Britain;  and  la  the  time  of  Athel- 
stan  they  were  themselves  ftdly  persuaded  that  their  ances- 
tors had  emigrated  irom  this  island.    AU  this  seems  to  con- 

*  "  Semper  Britaimi  sub  ^Ftancoium  potcstate  port  obitum  regis  CUodovechi 

fuenint,  el  Comilefi  non  Wp»w  appcllati."  Some  of  these  chieftains  are  mcniioned 
by  tiamc,  as  Chonober,  Macliftvus,  &c.  (Chregor.  Tuvon.  Uist,  apud  Bouquet, 
torn.  ii.  p.  205.) 

+  ** Semper  se  et  regnum  quod  regebat  Bruaiiniii'  subjectum  ditioni  Dagoberti 
esse  pnHnisit.*'    (Fredegar.  Scholast.  Chronic,  apud  Buu^uet,  torn.  h.  p.  143.) 
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stitute  sufficient  evidence  that  such  was  really  the  fact,  what- 
ever difticulties  may  exist  as  to  the  date  of"  the  event.  These 
difficulties  turn  upon  the  following  considerations. 

Ghregory  of  Tours,  who  may  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a 
contempomiy  annaligt  of  the  Merovingian  princes,  speaks  of 
the  Bretons  as  reduced,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Clovisy 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  French  kingSy  and  we 
are  led  to  suppose  that  they  had  for  some  time  before  that 
period  lived  under  independent  kings  of  their  own.  Thedeath  of 
Clovishappened  a. d.  611, about  sixty  years  after  llit  first  landing 
of  the  Saxons  in  Kent^  and  only  sixteen  years  subsequent  to 
the  invasion  of  the  western  parts  of  Britain  which  are  opposite 
to  Annoiica*  This  is  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that 
ft  considerable  state  had  flourished  and  declined  previously  to 
the  date  above  mentioned.  The  kingdom  of  the  Britanni  in 
Armorica  must  have  been  anterior  to  the  Saxon  conques  of 
this  island.  We  have,  indeed,  contemporary  evidence  of  tliis 
fact.  Jornandes  informs  us  that  the  Emperor  Anthemius  being 
pressed  by  the  arms  of  Euric  the  Visigoth,  obtained  the  as- 
sistance of  RiothamuSy  king  of  the  Britanni,  who  came  to  his 
assistance  with  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men.  They  came 
by  sea  to  the  Bituriges  or  Bourdelois.  This  happened  in  468.* 
Vertot,  who  contended  against  the  existence  of  any  such  British 
kini^dijin  at  this  period  in  Armorica,  evaded  the  inference  by 
a  conjecture  that  the  army  of  Riothamus  consisted  of  insular 
Britons  who  came  under  a  chieftain  or  king  of  their  own,  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  Roman  emperor.  But  the  name  is  unknown 
in  British  histoiy,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Britons  just  at 
the  breaking  out  of  their  warfare  against  their  Saxon  in- 
I  vaders  should  send  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  western 

emperor,  after  the  Romans,  on  the  recall  of  Aetius,  had  relin- 
quished all  claim  to  their  allegiance.  We  have,  moreover, 
from  other  sources  satisfactory  proof  that  there  was  already  a 
people  at  this  era  in  Gaul  who  had  the  name  of  Britons. 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris  mentions  Britanni  upon  the  Loire ;  and 
it  appears  that  at  a  council  held  at  Tours  in  461 ,  Mansue- 
tus,  bishop  of  the  Britons,  was  present  among  the  eccle- 

•  JqnMDdes,  c.  46.  See  Bonqaet,  torn.  IL  p.  87. 
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dastics  from  the  prcmnce  termed  Lugdnnensis  Tertia,  wbich 

was  ijiiLanny.* 

From  these  consideratK  it  appears  historically  clear  that 
there  was  a  state  or  coininunity  of  Britons  in  Araioi  ica  at  a 
period  coDsiderably  prior  to  any  emigration  that  can  have 
taken  place  during  the  Saxon  wars  in  this  island. 

There  is  a  yery  celebrated  monkish  tradition  which  gives 
an  account  of  this  emigration,  and  fixes  it  in  a  period  which 
coincides  vei*y  well  with  probability  and  all  the  facts  actually 
known ;  but  this  story  is  so  extremely  absurd,  ami  is  conjoined 
with  so  many  tabulous  circumstances,  that  modern  writers  liave 
been  undecided  whether  any  regard  ought,  to  be  paid  to  it. 
The  legend  connects  the  foundation  of  the  Armorican  British 
state  with  the  invasion  of  Gaol  by  MaximnSi  who  in  the  year 
383  revolted  against  the  Emperor  Gmtian.  Maximus  is 
styled,  in  the  Welsh  chronicle,  Macsen  Wledig:-  He  is  said 
to  have  brought  over  with  liim  into  Gaul  a  great  aruiy  of  British 
youth,  whom  he  established  in  Armorica  under  a  olueftain, 
Gonan  Meriadoc.  Conan,  who  became  the  first  prince  of  the 
Armorican  Britons,  thought  it  necessary  to  supply  his  soldiers 
with  wivea,  and  therefore  begged  Dionethus,  duke  of  Corn- 
wall, to  send  over  into  Little  Britain  eleven  thousand  virgins: 
namely,  eight  thousand  for  the  commons  and  three  thousand 
for  the  nobility ;  others  say  eleven  thousand  for  the  nobles 
and  forty  thousand  for  tlie  plebeians.  The  eleven  thousand 
viririns  who  sailed  under  St.  Ui*sula  fell  into  the  Imiids  of  a 
king  of  the  Uuns  and  a  king  of  the  Pict8>  set  by  Gratiari  on 
the  coast  of  Germany  to  watch  the  motions  of  Maximus,  and, 
as  it  is  well  known,  left  their  bones  at  Cologne,*!'  to  share  with 

*  Tliii  it  obiKvcd  by  the  miiotaton  to  tiw  <■  JUeuea  det  Hiitotto  in  Gmlcf 
et  de  la  FranGe.**  See  Bouquet, lam.  i.  p.  786.  See  eleo  Fkooopiui^lib.  iv.  deBeUo 

Ootth.  apud  Bouquet,  ii.  p.  42.  Also  the  lASt  of  St.  Gennetius,  Vite  St.  Oer* 
mani  Episcop.  Autissiodor.  Bouq.  i.  p.  643. 

+  This  story  i?  relaterl,  more  or  less  fully,  by  varioxis  moTikish  writers.  It  occurs 
first,  or  rather  the  root  ot'  it  is  to  'us-  f  oviiid.  in  the  Chronicle  of  Nennius  and  of  Mark ; 
it  crows  subsequently  in  the  Welsli  Iku-s,  d:  in  the  chronicle  of  Tysilio  and  in  the 
iireton  chronicle,  the  Life  of  St.  Jesse  and  l\  Lecarry.  Matthew  of  Westminster 
gives  the  stotf  l»i^y  thus : "  Maximiu  Anmiricanum  r^um,  quod  postea  Britannia 
Minor  dicebatur,  perierst.  Vocavii  M aximoe  Cononum  et  dedit  el  AimocieMMHii  te^ 
gloDcmetJIfinoMm  Britanniam  joaiitappdlittL'*  (Afottb.  Weet)  Sevcml  authorities 
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the  relics  of  theXhreeKings  theveoeration  of  Cbristiaii  Hadgis. 
This  story  is  so  absurd  thai  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  many 
modem  writers  have  rejected  it  altogether.    It  is  a  suspicious 

circumstance  that  Zosimus,  who  relates  circumstantially  the 
iuvasiuji  of  Gaul  by  Muxiuiu.-.,  laakes  no  allusion  to  Coiian 
and  the  Arniorican  colony.  Yet  the  tradition  of  a  colonisation 
of  Britaniiy  from  the  opposite  coast  about  this  time  is  so 
well  established  by  considerations  akeady  alluded  to,  and  there 
is  so  general  a  consent  among  the  monkish  writers  and  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  following  ages  in  regard  to  the  het  that  it 
took  place  under  MaximuB»  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the 
story  is  fundamentally  tme^  though  embellished  by  febuloua 
circumstances. 

Another  matter  of  doubt  is  whether  the  Britons  at  their 
arrival  in  Arnumca  found  the  natives  ot  tliat  country  speaking 
the  ancient  language  of  the  Ganls,  or  already  Latinized;  in 
other  words,  whether  the  modem  Arniorican  was  introduced 
anew  into  Qaul  by  the  colony  of  insular  Britons  who  settled 
there,  or  was  in  pert  a  relic  of  the  old  Celtic  idiom  which 
had  never  yielded  entirely  to  the  language  of  the  Roman  con- 
querors. We  have  scarcely  access  to  data  adequate  to  the 
satisfactory  solution  of  this  question*  The  only  consideration 
that  bears  upon  it  with  much  weight  is  that  the  Annorican 
dialect  is  nmch  too  neuily  allied  to  the  Welbh  ianiiiiage  to 
admit  the  supposition  that  it  is  merely  a  lelic  of  the  old  Celtic 
spoken  by  the  aborigines  of  Gaul  before  the  Roman  conquest. 
On  that  hypothesis  the  Britons  of  this  island  and  of  Armorica 
must  have  been  separated  at  the  era  of  the  first  population  of 
Wales  and  Cornwall;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
idioms  of  these  races  would  have  remained  so  nearly  identical 
as  they  really  are.  There  is  indeed  no  improbability  in  the 
supposition  that  the  Armoricans  had  pressed  their  Celtic 
idiom  up  to  the  period  when  they  were  joined  by  a  colony 

we  dted  by  tlielUv.  Mr.  Pdee^  vlio  toncfaei  upon  tliia  Mbjaet  Id  hit  BiMy  mi  dw 
bhftUtetiti  of  Britain.  ThetUity  hubMn  eomi^cd  in  diitetut  li^UM  bjdilAraiit 

modem  wAUPOf,  M  UAer,  Whiuaker,  Carte,  and  Turner.  8oin«  ttllp  it  0^  its  fabu- 
lous circumstances  and  give  credit  to  it,  others  reject  it  altogether.  The  truth  of  the 
outline  as  an  historical  event  hn«  been  ably  vindicated  by  the  leaned  AOtbor of  n 
work  entitled  "  Britaunia  after  the  Boman**"   London,  1836. 
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from  Britaioy  who  spealdng  a  kindred  dialect  may  have  modi- 
fied the  language  of  the  people  among  whom  they  settled.  But 
I  know  not  any  historiod  proof  of  the  hci,  and  without  snch 
evidence  it  is  merely  a  aurmiBe.  There  ia  one  authority  which 
has  heen  dted  in  evidence  that  when  the  Biitons  came  across  the 
channel  into  Ai  moi  icu,  they  found  tliere  u  kiiitired  people  uhie 
to  undorsLunt-i  and  cuiiverse  uitli  tliem.  In  the  bistorv  of  tlie 
lifeof  St.  Magloireor  Maglorius,  it  is  related  that  vviieii  that  holy 
man  came  from  Wales,  where  he  had  been  educated  under  the 
auspices  of  Saint  Iliudus,  into  Armoricaihe  found  there  already 
settled  ''popnlos  ejusdem  lingual'*  among  whom  his  pious 
lahours  were  attended  with  a  great  harvest  of  souls.*  But 
St.  Magloire  died  a.d.  575,  or  about  that  time,  mote  than  a 
century  after  the  emigi-ation  from  Britain  into  Armorica  had 
commenced.  We  have  therefore  no  proof  that  tlie  people  to 
whom  he  preached  n  \"v  elsli  w  ere  not  descendants  from  his 
own  countrymen.  On  the  w  liole  it  appears  that  there  is  suf- 
ficient historical  evidence  of  a  migration  from  Britain  into 
Armorica  between  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  and  that  this  colony 
has  heen  the  principal  means  of  preserving  in  Britanny  the 
language  now  termed  Breton*'  or  Bas  Breton/'  from  the 
people  by  whom  it  was  introduced.t 

Sbotion  XV.—Onthe  moral  character  of  the  Celtic  NaOotu* 

Paragraph  I. — ^Of  their  national  character  and  institutions. 

At  the  period  when  they  first  became  known  in  history  the 
Gauls  were  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  arts  of  life  and  of 

social  and  national  culture.  The  Celti,known  to  the  Massiliaus, 

«  AlMifidAt,  th.  U.  ■.  167.  Abo  tht  life  ofSi.  Magloire,  in  BaHei^  Llvei  of  the 
Fathenj)  Mart^  and  other  ptineqpal  Saintly  Odolier,  94. 
t  It  Mams  that  the  interooime  betvacn  tihe  Britoosatid  the  AtnoKlcaiis  was  long 

Viept  vp»  It  continued  after  the  Britons  were  confined  to  Wales,  England  having 
been  conquered  by  the  Saxons  and  Ani,'ks.  !M:;iiy  of  tlie  cTitirfhcs  in  Armorica, 
were  founded  by  Welshmen,  or  at  least  by  ecclesiastics  w]io  had  received  their  edu- 
cation in  Wales,  and  c;>pecially  at  the  CoUe^'e  of  Tlfiidus.  Sec  the  Lives  of  St. 
MalOy  St.  Fol  de  Leon,  St.  Sampson,  SU  Magloire,  uud  utlieni. 
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practised  hospitality  and  held  public  assemblies^  in  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  they  cultivated  muaic^  including  bardic  poetry. 
The  states  of  Amaofica  were  existing  in  the  time  of  Py  thens^ 
300  yean  11.0.,  who  termed  the  inhabitants  hoDourable  or 
respectable  people.  The  Veoeti  were  skilAil  in  shipbuilding 
and  in  maritime  affiiirs  before  the  interoonrse  between  them 
and  the  Romans  be^an.  Gaul  seems  to  have  bad  a  sort  of 
feudal  constitution,  in  which  the  influence  of  tdansliip  and 
alliaiiceH  between  kindred  tribes  was  a  very  promiueut  feature  ; 
and  this  system  appears  to  have  been  established  previously  to 
the  earUest  historical  accounts  of  the  Gauls,  oamely,  before 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Bituriges  and  their  confederated 
clans.  A  govenunent  of  the  same  description  had  before 
CtBsar's  time  extended  itself  overBritdn,  where  we  find  that  a 
predominant  tribe  took  the  lead  in  the  war  against  that  invader. 
It  was  considered  to  be  the  imperative  duty  of  the  strong  to 
defend  the  weak  who  applied  to  them  for  succour,  and  put 
themselves  under  ilieir  protectu  wi.  This  gave  rise  to  power- 
ful alliances,  and  promoted  the  inliuence  of  the  chief  men,  who 
brought  their  dependents  under  absolute  sway,  and  exercised 
an  authority  greater  than  that  of  the  feudal  barons  of  later 
ages. 

No  two  nations  were  ever  more  contrasted  in  their  social 
and  political  institutions  than  the  Ganls  and  Germans.  Among 
the  latter,  all  the  members  of  the  community  were  freemen 

and  warriors,  wore  the  arms  of  freemen,  and  took  their  place 
in  l  i  ittle  and  in  the  deliberative  assemblief*  of  the  people.  The 
case  was  widely  different  among  the  (_».tnls.  CsBsar  informs 
u?  that  throughout  all  (idul  there  were  two  dignified  orders ; 
the^e  were  the  sacerdotal  order  or  the  Druids,  and  the  knights 
or  military  caste.  These  alone,''  says  Ceesar,  are  held  in 
any  respect :  the  common  people  are  regarded  nearly  in  the 
l%ht  of  slaves,  and  undertiJ^e  nothing  of  themselves,  nor  are 
they  admitted  to  councils*  Many,  oppressed  by  debts,  or  by 
the  exaction  of  excessive  tributes,  or  the  injuries  of  the  power* 
fol,  surrender  themselves  into  slavery  under  the  nobles,  who 
exercise  over  them  the  rights  of  masters.  Tlie  Druids 
manage  all  the  affairs  of  reliiiion,  public  nud  private  sacrifices, 
and  are  the  interpreters  of  all  divine  things.   They  are  held 
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in  great  respect  as  the  educators  of  youth.  It  is  their  busi- 
ness to  settle  all  di^utea^  private  and  pablic  Id  controversies 
respecting  boundaiies  or  soccession  to  property,  and  in  criminal 
accasatioDSy  tbey  are  judges  and  appoint  punishments.  If  any 
person,  in  either  a  private  or  public  capacity,  refuses  to  submit 
to  their  decision,  they  interdict  him  from  sacrifices.  This  is  the 
most  severe  punishment.  'ITic  mterdicted  aic  considered  as 
inijuous  and  abominubic,  and  they  are  outlawed  and  avoided 
by  ail.  One  chief  Druid  presides  over  the  rest,  and  on  his 
death  a  successor  is  appointed  by  election.  The  Druids  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  year  hold  a  sitting  in  a  consecrated  place 
within  the  country  of  the  GamnteSy  which  is  considered  the 
centre  of  GauL  To  this  assembly  a  final  appeal  is  made  in 
all  controversies."* 

Strabo  gives  a  somewhat  different  aeconnt  of  the  di|rniiied 
orders  among  the  (xauls.  He  says  that  there  are  three  classes 
of  men  held  in  great  esteem  auiong;  them,  the  Bards,  the  Vates 
orOuates,  and  the  Druids:  the  Bards,  he  adds,  are  singers 
and  poets ;  the  Ouates  perform  sacred  rites  and  study  the 
doctrine  of  nature ;  and  the  Druids^  in  addition  to  natural 
philosophy — ^phystologia— devote  themselves  also  to  the  study 
of  ethics.  It  seems  that  these  three  clasaes>  mentioned  by 
Stnbo,  come  under  the  Druidical  order  of  CSsBsar;  otherwise 
two  are  omitted  by  that  writer.  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
mentions  the  same  three  orders  of  Strabo  under  the  names  of 
Bardi,  Euhages,  and  DruidaB.  He  adds,  "  Bardi  quideni, 
fortiavirorum  illustrium  facta,  heroicis  ( omposita  versibus,t:uiii 
dulcibus  Ivrnj  modulis  cantitarunt ;  Kiiha^es  vero  serutantcs 
summa  et  subUmia  naturam  pandere  conabantur.'*  The  Bards 
are  mentioned  by  Festus  Pompeius :  ''Bardus  Gallic^  cantor 
appellatur,  qui  virorom  fortium  laudes  canit/'  The  same  de- 
scription and  epithet  were  given  to  them  by  Posidonius  in  a 
passage  preserved  by  Athemeos  and  cited  from  the  latter  writer 
by  Casaubon.*!* 

A  similar  account  of  the  oflBce  and  power  of  the  Druids  has 
been  handed  down  by  Diodorus,  who  says  that  the  people 

*  Caesar,  de  B.  G.  lib.  vL  c.  13. 

t  Ammlan.  MaicdL  15»  9.    AthencuSy  vi.  c.  12.   Cttsanbon.  ad  Stnbonem, 
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paid  the  greatest  regard  to  their  advice,  not  only  in  civil  afiaiiB 

but  also  in  those  of  war.  He  adds  that  they  would  sometimes 
step  in  between  hostile  amiies  while  standing  ready  fui  battle, 
and  by  theii  exliortatioiis  would  prevent  the  effusion  of  bloody 
and  eflect  the  restoration  of  peace.''^ 

We  leam  from  Strabo  that  women  sometimes  took  part  in 
the  perfi>nnancea  of  the  Druids;  and  that  in  an  ishind  near 
the  month  of  the  Lcnre  ceremonies  were  performed  similar 
to  the  orgies  of  Bacchos,  in  which  females  were  alone  em- 

ployed-i* 

Vopiscii^  de  clares,  from  the  testimony  of  contemporary 
writers,  that  JintishDruidesses  predicted  the  death  of  Diocle- 
tiaiL  He  also  relates  that  Aurelian  consulted  Gaulish  Druid- 
esses.  In  the  life  of  Numerian  he  says  that  Diocletian  first 
conoeiTed  the  hope  of  his  future  greatness  from  the  prediction 
of  a  Gaulish  Druidess. 

The  several  states  of  Gaul  were  aristocratical  republics. 
In  these  it  was  custuiuary  to  elect  a  prince  or  chief  goveiuor 
annually,  and  a  general  was  likewise  appointed  by  the 

•Dltte.BfUJodi.]il>.f. 

^  8tiBbo,lib.iT.p.l98.  Dionys.  Perieg.  y.  570.  This  last  writer  was atnicltwitk 
some  analogy  between  the  rites  of  the  Celtic  people  and  those  of  Eastern  natkHU. 
Heiajst 

"RurroviSis  KoKkovow  Ipl^pofkov  Eipa^uartjv, 
oW  o9n»      irauri  ft^utviw^v  dvd  TAyyiiv 
Ivioi  K&ftov  Jyevtfiv  ipifp^tery  Anov^^ 
its  Kflvov  card  x««poy  AvivdZowi  ymwucMg* 
Thie  tbosy,  ai  lebtnl  hjr  DiMyrfna,  had  pvobaUy  eoine  eomwedon  with  ihe  te. 
port  given  by  Hecatane  of  Abdenif  and  preserved  in  a  curious  passage  of  Diodom% 
which,  obscure  as  it  is,  may  perhaps  be  the  earliest  notice  to  be  traced  among  the 
Oreek  writers  of  the  British  Isles.    "  liccatjrus  and  some  others  relate,  says  Dio- 
(iorus,  that  there  is  an  inland  opposite  Ccltica  not  less  than  J>icily.     It  lies  in 
the  North  Sea,  inhabited  by  people  termed  Hyperboreans.    It  is  said  to  be  fertile 
and  abundant,  of  temperate  climate,  and  producing  two  harvests  in  a  year.  JLatoua  is 
tMed  to  have  been  bom  there,  and  hence  Apollo  iiwonhipped  by  the  people  moM 
than  die  other  goda.  In  Aat  idtnd  dieee  k  »  pore  ncied  to  ApoUo,  and  a  magni^ 
tent  temple,  of  a  drcolar  ftnn,  onamented  vitli  many  votive  gifti$  likawiaa  » 
city  contaemlad  lo  Apollo,  the  Ubalrftantt  of  vhieh  are  mostly  musicians,  anddng 
porpetnal  liymna,  widi  Mxh^ed  inatnunents,  to  their  god.    He  adds  that  the  Hyper, 
boreans  have  a  peculiar  language."    Has  this  fabulous  story,  prevalent  so  early  as 
the  time  of  Hecatsus  the  Abderite,  who  probably  livwl  before  Pvtheas  vtsircd  the 
North,  any  forindrition  in  vague  stories  spread  through  Western  Europe  respecting 
Briuin  and  the  llruids  ?   (See  Diodor.  Sic  lib.  ii.  cap.  47.) 
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moltitulie  to  take  ttie  oommand  in  war.  Strabo  says  that 
they  had  ooe  peculiar  custom  in  their  assemblies.  If  any 
person  present  made  a  noise  and  disturbed  the  speaker,  a 

beadle  was  sent  to  him  ^th  a  drawn  sworii,  who  at  first  by 
threats  endeavoured  to  entorce  silence,  and  if  not  oboyed,  cut 
off  a  part  ol  the  cloak  of  the  offender.  It  was  a  trait  couinjon 
to  the  Gauls  and  other  barbarians,  adds  Strabo,  to  disth- 
bate  between  the  two  sexes  the  offices  of  life  in  a  manner 
different  from  our  customs." 

Paragraph  2.— Of  their  temper  and  personal  character. 

Boldness,  levity,  and  fickleness,  a  want  of  firmness  and  self* 
command>areby  theoldwriters  universally  ascribed  to  the  Gauls 
as  their  prominent  characteristics.  Dio  Cassius  says  thattheir 
leading  faults  are  expressed  in  three  words — ro  kov^p,to  dtiX6y 
ml  TO  Bpaoi!^  Strebo  describes  them  ui  ratfaera  fttvonrable  point 
of  view.  He  says  that  "  the  Gauls  in  general  are  irascible  and 
always  ready  to  fight ;  but  utherwise,  honestand  ^ood-natured. 
When  irritated  they  speedily  liasten  in  crowds  to  a  hglit  <  >f  »enly 
and  without  circumspection,  so  that  they  are  easily  circum- 
vented and  defeated  by  stratagem,  for  at  all  times  and  places 
it  is  easy  to  provoke  them  by  any  pretence  toengagein  quarrels, 
to  which  they  bring  no  other  resources  than  violence  and  bold- 
ness. They  are  likewise  easily  persuaded  to  agood  purpose,  and 
are  ready  for  instruction  and  intellectual  culture.  Their  impetu- 
osity may  be  abcnbed  partly  to  their  great  stature  and  partly 
to  the  multitude  of  people,  who  habitually  run  together,  through 
simplicity,  and  having  no  restraint,  whenever  they  fancy  that 
any  of  their  neighbours  have  suffered  injury.  The  Gauls  are 
all  naturally  fond  of  war :  they  fight  better  on  horseback  than 
on  foot;  and  the  best  cavalry  the  Romans  have  is  from  them ; 
the  further  they  live  towards  the  north  and  the  ocean,  the  more 
wariiivc  liiey  are  :  the  Belgie  are  said  to  be  the  most  valiant  of 
all,  and  they  alone  were  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Ger- 
manSy  the  Cimbri,  and  Teutones.  Among  theBelgse  the  Bel- 
ovaci  are  the  bravest^  and  next  to  them  the  Suessiones."* 

All  the  ancient  writers  ascribe  to  the  Gauls  the  greatest 
degree  of  unchastity  and  impurity  in  their  manners.  Dio- 

•  Straboj  lib.  iv.  p.  196, 
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donis,  AthensBus,  and  otber  writers  have  preserved  aiaooBiits  of 
them,  which  indicate  that  they  lired  in  a  state  of  almost  uni- 
versal prostitution,  and  were  literally  devoid  of  all  sense  of 

modesty  or  shauic.  Tins  relates  to  the  Gauls.  The  Britons 
in  [»:irticular  lived  in  a  state  of  incestuous  concubinage,  which 
is  thus  described  by  Caesar:  Uxores  habent  deni duodemque 
inter  se  communes,  et  maxime  fratres  cum  fiatribus  parentesque 
com  liberie :  sed,  si  qui  sunt  ex  hisnati,  eorom  habenturtiberi, 
quo  primnm  virgo  quseque  dedocta  est"*  From  such  eas- 
terns we  should  expect  to  find  resnlttng  the  greatest  degree  of 
physical  and  moral  degradation,  and  we  may  thus  account  in 
part  for  the  great  inferiority  of  the  Celtic  nations  whenever 
they  came  into  collision  with  the  Germans,  which  terminated 
in  a  complete  and  final  subjugation  of  the  former  in  every 
country. 

Paragraph  3. — ^Arts  of  life. 

The  Gauls  practised  agriculture,  and  were  not  unskilful  in 
tillage,  otherwise  their  country  would  not  have  supported  so 
great  a  multitude  of  people  as  it  is  said  to  have  maintained. 
Stmbo  declares  that  Gallia  Narbonensis  produced  all  the  same 
ihiits  of  the  earth  as  Italy.  '<To  the  northward  of  the  Oevennesi*' 
he  adds,  ''olives  and  figs  are  wanting,  but  the  soil  is  fertile  in 
other  productions,  though  it  hardly  brings  grapes  to  full  ma- 
turity. Every  other  produce  abounds  tliKui^hout  Gaul,  which 
bearsmuch  com,  millet,  acorns,  and  supports  lierds  of  all  kinds* 
There  is  no  waste  land,  except  some  tracts  occupied  by  forest 
and  morassy  and  even  these  are  not  desert,  but  contain  inha- 
bitants whose  number  is  greater  then  theur  civilization,  for  the 
women  are  fruitful  and  excellent  nurses.  The  men  are  fonder 
of  war  than  of  agriculture,  but  they  are  now  obliged  to  lay 
aside  arms  and  cultivutt;  tlit'  ]aTid."-f*  The  Belgfr;,  according  to 
Ctpsar,  were  ruder  and  less  luxuiious  than  the  rest  oi  the  Gauis, 
bemg  further  removed  from  intercourse  with  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, j;  Most  of  the  Gauls/'  says  Strabo, are  accustomed 
to  sleep  upon  the  gioundy  and  they  sit  on  conches  when  they 

•  Cmm,  B.  O.  Ub.  t.  c  14.  t  Stnbo,  liK     p.  ISO. 

$  CMw>atB.G.Ub.t. 
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take  their  meals.  Their  food  is  ehiefly  of  milk,  and  fleali  of 

various  kinds,  especially  of  swine,  cither  fresher  salted.  Their 
ho^s,  w  liu'h  are  kept  iu  the  fields,  are  of  remarkable  heiizht, 
strength,  and  swittnesfty  and  as  dangerous  to  those  who  up- 
preach  them  without  hieed  as  wolves.  They  build  their  houses 
of  planks  and  hurdles  of  a  lonnd  fonn,  with  large  roofs*  So 
numerous  are  their  herds  of  oxen  and  swine,  that  not  only 
Rome  hut  the  rest  of  Italy  is  supplied  from  them  with  salt 
provisions." — "To  the  open  and  impetuous  disposition  of  the 
Gauls  belong^  much  folly  and  boastful  arrogance,  and  a  re- 
markable iondness  of  ornament  and  of  display.  They  wear 
bracelets  around  their  arms  and  wrists ;  and  those  who  are  in 
office  have  rohes  dyed  and  embroidered  with  gold.  Prom  their 
levity  of  disposition  they  axe  intolerably  arrogant  when  they 
conquer,  and  when  defeated  they  become  dismayed*  They 
have  the  barbarousand strange  habit,  common  to  many  northern 
tribes,  of  carrying,  when  they  return  from  battle,  the  heads  of 
their  enemies  suspended  from  their  horses'  necks,  and  of  hang- 
ing them  up  against  the  gates  of  their  towns.  This  Posi- 
donius  declares  that  he  had  frequently  seen.'* 

The  dress  and  personal  habit  of  the  Gauls  were  so  remark- 
able as  to  afford  epithets  for  national  distmctions*  Gallia  Co- 
mata,  or  Gaul  whose  inhabitants  wore  their  hair  uncut,  and 
Gallia  Braccata,  where  the  people  wore  hose  and  breeches,  were 
eaily  designations  of  the  Roman  province,  ni  contrast  with  the 
Cisalpine  or  Grallia  Togata,  whose  inhabitants  wore  a  toga  or 
cassock.*  Like  the  long-haired  princes  of  the  house  of  Mer- 
ovey,  the  warriors  of  ancient  Gaul  were  celebrated  for  their  lon^ 
flowing  locks  of  flaxen  or  yellow  ban*,  which  they  kept  tied  in 
tufts  behind  their  heads.t  The  Gallic  sagum  or  cl(^k.  was 
particoloured  and  embroidered.  Not  only  the  women  but  the 
men  ornamented  their  necks  and  amis,  with  a  profusion  of 
golden  chains,  rin2:s,  and  bracelets.  The  whole  nation  are  said 
to  have  been  remarkable  for  personal  cleaQiiness.j; 

The  arms  of  the  Gauls  were  battle«xe8  and  sword8.§  The 

*  Mannert,  Geograph.  Gallin.  49. 
tDiodM.v.sa.  Heb^liLS.  FHii.iv.  17. 

X  BiliOB,Han.  odf Ccl<i^p.  147;  wlmc^  m wqiiI, he citM nnmcnnif  andioritifis 
I  Ammka.  M aittU. 
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cbariote^  anned  with  scytfaes,  uied  by  the  Britoiui  in  battlei 
ivere  not  peculiar  to  them ;  some  of  the  Gaute  had  a  aimilar 
custom  of  fighting,  us  StnbomfbniMiis.*  Theg{B8ummhttivy 
jaTelin  of  the  Gauls  was  their  most  remarkable  weapon.  From 

its  use  originated  the  epithet  of  GsBsatae. 

The  Bn lulls,  though,  us  Strabo  assures  us,  they  resembled 
the  Celts  in  manners,  were  more  rude  and  barbarous.  Some 
of  them  were  so  ignorant,  that  though  they  had  abundance  q£ 
milk  they  had  not  learnt  the  art  of  making  cheese  ;t  neither 
had  they  any  knowledge  of  gardening  or  of  agricnltme.  But 
Strabo  admits  that  some  parts  of  Britain  produced  plenty  of 
com.  CsBsar  when  he  landed  found  the  ground  covered  with 
standing  com.  The  Britons  therefore  were  acquainted  with 
agriculture ;  but  this  appears  to  refer  to  tlie  southern  parts,  in- 
habited by  Belgic  Grauls  vvlio  had  crossed  tlie  Channel.  **  Of 
all  tile  Britons,"  says  Cassar,  "by  far  tlic  most  civilized  are 
those  who  inhabit  Cantium,  a  maritime  country,  who  differ 
but  little  in  their  manners  from  the  Gauls.  Most  of  the  peo-> 
pie  of  the  interior/'  he  adds,  ''never  sow  com,  but  live  upon 
milk  and  flesh  and  are  clothed  with  skins."  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  Gttsar  described  the  Britons  of  the  interior  from 
hearsay,  as  he  did  not  penetrate  their  country* 

In  other  respects  the  Britons  are  described  as  gmieniUy  a 
people  of  very  barbai  ous  manners.  Ciesar  says  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  f  i  iiFy  with  a  wall  and  ditch  places  of  retreat 
in  the  woods  diliieult  to  penetrate,  and  to  term  such  pl;i( cs 
towns.  Strabu  makes  a  similar  observation,  remarking  that 
they  cut  down  trees  and  make  a  wide  circuit  in  the  woods,  in 
which  they  erect  their  cabins — Kai\v€onmo»yrai — and  cots  (oit 
■their  fiocks^and  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  a  eity4  Oaasar 
says  that  the  houses  of  the  Britons  were  similar  inconstmction 
to  those  of  the  Gauls.  In  their  domestic  and  social  habits,  the 
Britons  were  as  d  eg  i  uded  as  the  most  savage  nations  now  exist- 
ing. They  were  clothed  with  skins ;  they  wore  the  hair  of  their 

•  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  p.  200.  Casaub 

t  It  is  curious  thnt  the  Welsh  had  a  peculiar  word  for  butter,  vii.  tfmenm. 
Omsj  cheetie,  was  perhaps  derived  from  Latin.  M.  Riihs  ha-s  made  the  same 
remark  respecting  the  Finnish  language.  It  has  a  peculiar  word  i'ur  butter,  but 
boixowi  the  Swedish  word  for  cheese. 

^  StnibOf  iUd* 
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heads  unshom  and  long,  bat  shared  fhe  test  of  their  bodies, 
exc^  their  upper  lip,  and  stained  their  skins  of  a  blue  colour^ 

by  means  of  woad,  which  gave  them  a  horrible  aspect  in  battle. 

Antiquarian  aiitl  phiKjlogical  researches  confirm  these  testi- 
monies of  history.  Tlie  funereal  mounds  or  barrows  found  in 
many  parts  of  Britain  give  doubtless  a  good  specimen  of  the 
state  of  arts  among  the  people  who  deposited  their  dead  in 
these  rude  tombs.  In  the  large  collection  made  by  the  late  Sir 

RichanlHoaxe>theiuipIcment8,oinaments,anduten8ilsofagreat 
number  of  barrows  of  various  kinds  are  deposited.   From  the 

inspection  ot  these  we  might  be  led  to  imagine  that  the  ancient 
Britons  were  nearly  on  a  levi  l  with  the  New  Zealanders  or 
Tahitiaiis  of  the  present  day,  or  perhaps  not  very  superior  to 
the  Australians.  In  these  tombs  hatchets  and  cutting  instra-* 
ments  are  made  of  stone ;  there  are  no  such  implements  of  iron ; 
arrow-heads  are  of  the  same  material ;  rings,  necklaces,  and 
ornaments  of  various  kinds  are  almost  always  of  fish-bone,  or 
some  rude  uiatci  ial  of  a  similar  kind.  It  is  only  in  a  very  few 
barrows,  and  those  perhaps  of  more  modern  date  tlian  the 
rest^  that  there  are  any  decorations  made  of  gold;  and  this  is 
so  much  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  tombs  of  ancient  races 
spread  over  many  parts  of  Europe  and  in  the  north  of  Asia 
are  very  generally  found  to  contain  pieces  of  the  precious 
metals  in  plates  and  in  different  forms  of  ornament ;  and  as  the 
use  of  ^old  and  silver  for  such  purposes  is  known  in  general 
to  precede  by  a  lon^r  time  the  em})loyment  of  iron  tools  or  the 
invention  of  iron  imjjlements.  iMeiallic  instruments  and  golden 
and  silver  ornaments  would  doubtlessly  bemore  frequently  found 
in  the  British  barrows  had  the  art  of  working  these  metals 
been  long  and  generally  known.  This  art  was,  however,  known 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  for  Strebo  enumerates  among 
the  produce  of  Britain,  com,  herds,  gold,  silver,  iron.  It  is 
possible  that  the  art  of  mining  in  Bi  itaia  was  lii  at  practised  by 
the  Phoenicians,*  and  in  later  ages  that  the  Veneti  and  other 

*  The  Phienicians  are  said  to  have  brought  tin  from  the  Cassiterides.  Itmiii^ 
however,  be  noticed  that  Gesenius  discredits  the  long  voyages  of  the  Phtcnicians,  at 
least  those  towards  the  north,  from  the  fact  that  no  Phcrnician  inscriptions  have  been 
found  to  the  northward  of  the  Straits.  Tlie  f-ict  is  not  conchisivc  aj^ain' t  their  sup- 
poseil  trading  voyages,  though  it  seenis  to  indicate  that  th^  bod  no  sctUemtintb  ui 
thiise  countries. 
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tiBdere  fiom  Spoin^  Oanl,  and  MafseiUes  SBCoeedcsd  tbose 
enterprising  discoverers.  The  Welsh  and  Erse  names  of  many 

of  the  metals  would  almost  induce  us  to  believe  tliat  the  first 
knuwledge  of  them  among  the  Britons  was  due  to  the  Komans. 
Aarf  ariajitf  plum,  express  gold,  silver,  and  lead  m  Welsh. 
Copr,  kaiam,  copper  and  iron,  are  almost  English  words ;  in 
Erse  iron  is  iarunn.  The  Welsh  word  pri$,  brass,  may  per- 
haps be  a  genuine  British  word,  and  tbe  original  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  bnee*  There  were  two  other  old  Welsh  words  Ibr 
metals,  alcan  and  mdten.  Alean  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  white  metal,  and  the  word  is  used  in  the  Welsh  tiaiislation 
of  the  Bible  to  express  tin.  Had  it  any  affinity  to  the  old 
Turiush  and  Moxigotian  word  for  gold,  viz.  aUan  f  The  other 
word,  malen,  m  rendered  steel. 

■  The  Welsh  have  also  peculiar  names  for  different  sorts  of 
grain,  which  is  perhaps  a  proof  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
aboriginal  Britons  were  acquainted  with  these  productions. 

Gwenith,  wheat,  probably  meant  "  white  corn  AaicfA,  barley, 
has  perhaps  the  same  derivation  as  hordeum.  Rhyg,  rye,  may 
have  been  derived  from  rug,  the  Swedish  name  for  that  grain,  or 
from  the  £sthonian  nkhi.  The  Erse  word  for  barley,  e&ma  and 
^ma,  has  some  resemblance  to  the  Finnish  word  okra ;  and  that 
for  oats,  0OiVc0,  in  Welsh  ceireA,*  is  perhaps  tbe  same  original 
word  as  the  Finnish  eagra.  March,  horse,  an  old  Celtic  word, 
is  connected  with  the  German  mahre,  Mongolian  morin, 
Ghioese,  popular  pronunciation,  mar. 

Paragrapk  4. — Of  the  Religion  of  the  Celtic  nations. 

Although  so  much  has  been  written  on  the  religion  of  the 
Gauls  and  Britons,  the  extent  of  our  real  information  on  this 

subject  is  extremely  limited.  Nothing  is  more  surprising  than 
the  confident  manner  which  nruiy  Welsh  writers  have  assumed, 
and  the  imposing  air  of  authority  with  which  they  lay  down  po- 
sitions supported  by  little  or  no  evidence.  Some  of  them  ap- 
pear to  have  imagined  that  they  possessed  by  birthright  a  claim 

•  Ceirch  is  in  Cornish  ceHi.  The  Latin  Ceres  has  been  compared  with  Lhu>.  But 
ceret  was  wheat  or  wheaten  bread,  and  the  word  wants  one  of  the  radical  letterij  of 
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to  be  believed,  on  their  mere  awertion^  in  att  thai  tbey  have 
thought  fit  to  dream  and  invent  fespecting  the  opinione  of 
their  forefatherB.  They  make  an  appeal  to  oral  tradition,  and 
pretend  that  the  bards  of  Wales  have  handed  down  among 

them  the  esoteric  doctrine  of  llie  Druids  by  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession from  the  time  wlien  tiiti  pagan  wursiiip  of  the  ancient 
Celts  was  in  its  full  prevalence  and  integrity.  That  they 
actually  possess  such  traditionary  knowledge  they  have  never 
condescended  to  furnish  the  slightest  proof.  They  have  in- 
deed the  remains  of  bards,  some  of  which,  and  particularly 
the  verses  of  Taliessin,  contain  many  obscure  paseages,  which 
are,  like  the  Sibylline  poems,  of  dark  and  mysterious  import, 
supposed  to  be  pregnant  with  mysteries  of  old  mythology, 
and  equally  susceptible  of  almost  any  interpretation.  These 
compositions  iirc  cuauus  iciics  of  antiquity  and  of  times  little 
explored,  and  they  are  highly  deserving  of  a  more  careful  and 
of  a  much  more  critical  elucidation  than  they  have  yet  ob- 
tained. But  the  poems  of  Welsh  and  Irish  bards,  composed 
some  centuries  after  the  extirpation  of  the  Druids,  and  long  after 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Britain,  amoi^  a  peopfe 
whose  intellectual  character  had  been  entirely  formed  upon 
the  model  of  monkish  lore,  (and  that  the  prevalent  notions  of 
the  Welsb  and  Irish  were  of  this  description,  Nennius  and 
Mark  the  Hermit,  and  the  Irish  fables  clearly  prove,)  can 
hardly  be  ti  iisicd  ;is  exhibiting  an  authentic  representation  of 
the  primitive  my  Lhulogy  of  the  Gauls.  We  have  for  an  i  ni  j  uiry 
into  this  subject  no  other  data  than  a  few  passages  left  by 
ancient  writers,  and  some  inscriptions  which  have  been  found 
in  yarious  parts  of  Gaul  and  Britain. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  fancied  that  they  recognised  the 
objects  of  their  own  worship  in  the  gods  adored  by  all  other 
nations ;  and  when  Caesar  informs  us  that  the  Gauls  performed 
divine  honours  to  five  of  the  Roman  divinities,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand by  the  assertion  that  the  five  principal  objects  of 
adoration  among  the  Celtic  people  bore  some  resenibiance  in 
their  attributes  and  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  worship  paid  to 
them,  to  the  Roman  gods  with  whom  Caesar  identified  them. 
These  five  divinities  were  Mercury,  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Minerva*   Mercury,  as  Ceesar  declares,  was  the  principal 
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objeiAof  religious  wonhip,  and  to  hhn  the  most  numerous 
uttageg  were  inscribed.  It  seems  that  the  Gauls  were  idolaters, 

and  that  their  principal  god  was,  like  Mercury,  tlic  inventor  of 
arte,  the  conductor  and  guardian  in  journeys,  and  the  patron 
of  gain  and  profit  in  merchandise.  Such  we  are  told  were  the 
attributes  of  the  Gaulish  Mercuiy.  ApoUo,  or  the  Graulish 
deity  taken  for  ApoUo  by  the  Romans,  was  a  protector 
against  diseases;  Minerva  was  the  promoter  of  arts,  Jupiter 
the  mler  of  the  heavenly  firmament.  Mars  the  god  of  war. 

Three  of  these  Gkillic  divinities,  but  it  is  uncertain  which  of 
them,  uiu  liientioiied  in  a  celebrated  passage  uf  Lucan  under 
their  proper  Celtic  designations. 

"  Et  quibus  immids  plucatur  sanguine  diro 
Teutates,  horrensque  feris  altaribus  Hesus, 
Kt  Taranis  Scythicii?  non  initior  ara  Dian<T. 
Vos  quoquc  qui  tortcs  uuuuas,  beUix^ue  peremptas 
Laudilms  in  longum  vatn  din^ttids  svum 
PlnxinM  leenrl  liiduiii  camiiiui  Bwdi. 
Et  Tos  b«rbirico»  ritoa,  moranqiM  dnJuntm 
Stcnmmi  Dniid«  pontis  iqielktb  «b  annis." 

.  It  is  probable  that  Taranis  was  the  Celtic  god  whom  tlie 
Romans  ideiiLilied  wiili  J  upiter,  because  taran  is  llu^  AVelsh 
word  for  thunder.  It  is  unsate  to  infer  anything  respecting  the 
Celtae  from  what  is  known  concerning  the  Teutonic  nations, 
but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  that  the  Thor  of  the 
Northmen,  who  has  always  been  identified  with  Jupiter,  was^ 
according  to  Adam  of  Bremen,  the  ruler  of  the  air,  and  6( 
lightning  and  thunder,  winds  and  storms.  Taran  in  Welsh, 
Toruu  m  Erse,  is  in  name  as  well  us  m  attributes  analogous  to 
Thor. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Uesus,  who  is  also  mentioned 
by  Lactantius,  is  the  Celtic  god  identified  with  Mars.  A 
statue  of  this  god,  at  least  one  bearing  the  name  of  £sus,  was 
^MDerly  discovered  underground  in  Paris,  It  has  been  de- 
scribed by  many  writers  as  resembling  a  man  in  the  vigour 
of  youth,  naked  except  a  covering  round  the  loins  and  a  loose 
gaiiiieiit  over  the  left  shoulder,  wearing  a  crown  of  boughs, 
and  tioiding  in  the  left  hand  a  branch  which  he  is  about  to 
cut  ofi*  with  an  axe  brandished  in  the  right. 

Mercury  is  supposed  to  be  Teutates.  in  some  copies  of  the 
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twenty-sixth  book  of  Livy  the  name  of  Mercurius  Teutates 
occurs,  but  in  other  copies  merely  Mercuriiu.  Duw  Taith, 
coming  in  soond  Tery  near  to  Teutates,  means,  as  old  Sammes 
has  obsenredy  in  Welsh,  the  pf  travelling.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  name  of  this  god  approaches  in  Welsh  so  nearly  to 
Thoth,  Thoyth,  Taautus,  eastern  designations  appropriated  to 
Hermes,  and  likewise  to  the  Taisco  and  Teut  of  the  Geraians. 

Belenus,  Belinus,  and  Belis,  was  a  god  of  the  Gauls  men- 
tioned by  several  writers,  as  by  Tertullian  and  Julius  Capito- 
linus.  From  a  passage  of  the  latter  author  it  appears  that 
Belenus  was  considered  to  be  Apollo.  Herodian  calls  him 
Belis,  and  says  that  by  the  citizens  of  Aquiieia  Belis  was  said 
to  be  Apollo.*  Hie  ^der  of  the  Northmen  was  the  same  in 
attributes  as  Belin  or  Belis.*)* 

The  names  of  many  Celtic  gods  are  preserved  in  inscrip- 
tions.  The  following  are  among  the  most  remarkable. 

Tluee  ancient  inscriptions  in  the  collection  of  Gruter  contain 
the  name  of"  Abellio,  a  god  of  the  ancient  Gauls.  Gruter  and 
others  suppose  this  to  be  the  same  as  Belenus.;]: 

Belatucadrus.§ — Several  inscriptions  are  described  by  Cam- 
den in  the  north  of  England  bearing  this  name  on  altars,  and . 
dedicated — Sancto  deo  Belatucadro. 

Atys  or  Attis,  as  well  as  Helenas,  was  a  Gallic  name  for  the 
Sun*    Attidem  cam  nominamus,  Solem  significamus/'  || 

Anfimis  or  Aufanias  metres  were  goddesses  of  the  Qanls.^ 

Aventia,  an  unknown  Galilean  and  particularly  Helvetian 
deity. 

Bac Urdus,  a  Gallic  god  whose  name  occurs  in  two  inscrip- 
tions at  Cologne  given  by  Gruter. 

Camiilus  is  another  name  of  the  god  of  war  occurring  in 
two  of  Gruter's  inscriptions. 

Nehalunnia,  probably  a  goddess  of  sailors.  Ogmios  was  the 

•  TatnUian,  Apolog.  cap.  94.  Jnliue  Capital,  Herodian,  lib.  Tiii. 

^  There  is  an  inscription  extant,  **  ApoUinl  Bdeno  and  another,  "  ApoUini 
Bellino."  (Raigion  des  Gaulois,  i.  379,  3«l.  Riteon*s  Mem.  of  tlie  Celts,  p.  80.) 

$  See  Gniter's  Collection  of  Ancient  Tn^CTiptions,  2  vols,  folio. 
§  Cadrnf«,  the  terniination,  in  probably  cadyr^  M'elsh  for  mighty. 
II  Ariiob.  liil  (icnte.^,  b.  v.  p.  187. 
^  Du  Freatkii,  and  Keyslcr*&  Autiq* 
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god  of  eloquence,  mentioiied  by  Locian.  Onoftva  vns  an 
Qoknown  god  with  a  winged  feinale  head  and  the  body  of  a 
fish* 

Paragraph  5.— Religions  rites  of  the  Celtic  nations. 

Of  all  Pagan  nations  the  Ganls  and  Britons  appear  to  have 
had  the  most  sanguinary  rites.  They  may  well  be  eompaied 
in  this  respect  with  the  Ashantiy  Dahomehs,  and  other  nations 
of  Western  Ainca.  Caesar  says  that  in  threatening  diseases 
and  the  imminent  dangers  of  war  they  made  no  scruple  to 
sacrifice  men,  or  engage  themselves  by  vow  tu  such  sacrifices: 
in  which  they  u  ade  use  of  the  ministry  of  the  Druids  ;  for  it 
was  a  prevalent  opinion  among  ihem,  that  nothing  but  the  life 
of  a  man  could  atone  for  the  life  of  a  man,  insomuch  that  they 
had  established  even  public  sacrifices  of  that  kind*  Some 
prepared  huge  colossal  fign^^sof  osier-twigs,  into  which  they  put 
men  alivcy  and  setting  fire  to  them,  those  withm  expired  amidst 
tbe  flames.  They  preferred  for  victims  such  as  had  been  con- 
victed of  theft,  robbery,  or  other  crimes,  believing  them  the 
most  acceptable  to  the  gods  ;  but  when  real  crimimils  were 
wanting  the  innocent  were  often  made  to  suiiigr."  Strabosays^ 

Other  immolations  likewise  of  men  are  talked  of :  for  some 
they  shot  with  sacred  arrows  or  hung  upon  crosses,  and  a 
colossus  being  made  of  rushes  &Btened  with  wood,  sheep  and 
beasts  of  every  kind,  and  men  were  burned  together/'  Saint 
Foix,  in  his  Historical  Essays  upon  Paris,  |)i  i)it(  d  there  in 
1766,  say!^,  There  are  still  some  towiib  m  the  kingdom  where 
the  mayor  and  sherilis  cause  to  be  put  into  a  basket  one  or  two 
dozens  of  cats,  and  burn  them  in  the  bon-fire  of  the  eve  of  St* 
John.  This  barbarous  custom,"  he  adds,  of  which  1  do  not 
know  the  origin,  subsisted  even  in  Paris,  and  was  only  abo- 
lished there  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV/' 
"  The  practice  of  burning  cats,"  says  Ritson,  "  in  use  among 
the  modern  French  may  have  some  relation  to  the  human  sa- 
crifices of  the  Gauls,  their  predecessors/'-f- 

"  According  to  their  natural  cruelty,  they  were  as  impious 
in  the  worship  of  their  gods ;  for  their  malefactors,  after  having 

*  8u  Alaitiii,  Religum  dcs  O wibn^  put  ii.  Adding  Mitliiid»tes,  b.  ii.  p.  8S. 
t  lUlMRi'i  MmaSn  of  the  Celia,  p.  81. 
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been  kept  close  prisoners  five  years  togetlier,  were  impaled 
upon  stakes,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  then  with  many  other 
victims,  upon  a  vast  pile  of  wood,  were  offered  up  as  a 
biimt<-flaerifice  to  their  deities.  In  like  nuumer  they  used  tlieir 
captiTes  also  as  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  Some  of  them  cut  the 
throats  of,  burned,  or  otherwise  destroyed  both  men  and  beasts 
which  they  liad  taken  in  time  of  war."* 

The  funereal  rites  of  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons,  like  those 
of  other  nations,  were  connected  with  their  notions  respecting 
the  state  of  the  dead.  Most  nations  who  have  held  the  doctrine 
of  metempeychod.,  with  the  exception  of  the  Egyptians,  hate 
burned  their  dead.  The  funerals  of  theGauls  were,  as  Csssar  in- 
forms us,  according  to  their  means,  magnificent  and  sumptuous: 
they  brought  to  the  funeral  pile  all  the  ohjects  to  which  the 
deceased  had  been  most  attached,  even  his  favourite  animals ;t 
and  a  little  before  the  a^e  of  Cvcsar  it  had  been  the  custom  to 
bum  with  the  dead  even  slaves  and  dependents  who  were  known 
to  have  1  or  mi  objects  of  Ids  affections.  Itis  added  by  another 
writer  that  these  immolations  were  sometimes  voluntary,  and 
that  friends  and  relations  cast  themselves  upon  the  ftmereal 
pyre  willingly,  in  order  to  live  in  a  future  world  with  the  de- 
ceased. J 

The  Britons  like  Eastern  nations  had  sacred  aniiuala  which 
they  kept,  but  abstained  from  eating  from  a  religious  scruple. 

The  Celts  believed  in  a  future  state  and  in  the  transmigration 
of  souls.  The  opinion  of  PythagoiaSi  says  Diodorus,  prevails 
among  them^  that  the  souls  of  men  are  immortal,  and  hve 
again  after  a  certain  time  in  other  bodies.  This  beliefi  he 
says,  is  supposed  to  excite  greatly  to  valour  and  contempt  of 
death.  The  dogma  of  the  Drmds  was  simply  that  of  metem- 
psychosis; thatof  Pytliaguias  mcteusojiiatosis,  asdisLmguislied 
by  Plato.  This  doctrine  was  connected  by  the  Druids  with 
that  of  cycles  and  renovations  of  the  series  of  events,  and  the 
system  of  cataclysms  discoverable  in  so  many  other  ancient 
nations.   Stiabo  says  that  they  taught,  in  common  with  many 

*  RitMD,  ttbi  nipn,  fram  Biodonu. 

•f>  In  tome  of  the  barrows  opened  by  Sir  Richard  Hoai^  the  bonee  of  itagv  wcie 

found  hurled  under  or  in  a  sepante  pitt  of  die  tomb. 
%  Pomp.  Mela,  lib.  iiL 
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other  ancient  nations,  that  tiie  soul  is  mdestnictible  as  well  as 
the  world  itself,  and  that  fire  and  water  are  destined  at  periods 

to  prevail.  "  They  dispute  much,"  says  Csesar,  "  concerning 
the  heaveiiiy  bodies  and  tlieir  uioLioii.s,  ami  iliv.  mac:nitude  of 
the  world  and  of  regions,  concerning  the  nature  oi  things,  and 
the  power  and  dominion  of  the  iounortal  gods."  Their  astro- 
nomy was  connected  with  notions  respecting  (ate  and  destined 
periods.  It  was  in  fiust  rather  astrology  than  anything  really 
constituting  science.  In  this  relation  it  is  mentioned  by  Ctoero : 
"Eaque  divinationum  ratio  ne  in  barbaris  quidem  gentibus 
neglecta  est;  siquidem  et  in  Ga.llia  Jiruidse  sunt,  (juibus 
ipse  Divitiacum  ^Eduum  hospitem  tuum  laiidatoremque  cog- 
ue vi  ;  qui  et  Naturaa  rationem,  quam  physiologiam  Graeci  ap- 
pellant, notam  sibi  esse  {Hiofitebatnr,  et  partim  augoriis,  par- 
tim  oonjectara,  qnn  esaent  fatnia  dicebat"* 

Sbctiov  XVL — Cf  the  phyneal  Characters  of  the  CeUie 

Naiuma, 

It  seems  strange  that  such  a  subject  as  the  physical  character 
of  the  Celtic  race  should  have  been  made  a  theme  of  contro- 
versy. Yet  this  has  happened,  and  the  dispute  has  turned  not 
only  on  the  question  what  characteristic  traits  belonged  to  the 

ancient  Cclt;p,  but  what  are  those  of  their  descendants  the 
Welsh  and  tlie  Scottisli  Gael. 

Mr.  Pinkerton,  a  learned  but  dogmatical  and  paradoxical 
writer,  advanced  the  assertion  that  the  Celtse  and  the  German 
or,  as  he  termed  it,  the  Gothic  race,  were  originally  and  gene- 
rically  different;  that  this  difference  has  been  always  uniformly 
maintained  in  their  physiognoni) ,  as  well  as  in  their  psycholo- 
gical and  moral  character.  The  external  peculiarities  of  all 
Gothic  or  German  nations  are,  as  he  says,  red  or  yellow  hair, 
blue  eves,  fair  complexions,  large  limbs, and  tall  stature;  those 
of  Celtic  tribes  universally  dark  hair,  dark  eyes,  swarthy 
oompleiLionSy  small  stature.  In  describing  the  mental  charac- 
ter of  the  Celts,  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  still  more tranchant."  The 
CeltSj  he  says,  are  natural  savages,  and  were  r^arded  as 

*  Cioeio  de  Div.  lib.  i. 
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sucli  by  all  w liters  of  ali  u«^cs.  "  What  a  lion  is  to  an  ass, 
such  is  II  (jioth  to  a  Celt.** 

Dr.  Macculloch,  who  however  was  a  writer  of  a  very  dif- 
fereot  class  from  Mr.  i^uikertony  has  adopted  his  notions  con- 
cerning the  physical  characterB  of  the  Celts,  and  has  confirmed 
them  as  for  as  general  and  somewhat  vagne  taaeriions  can  be 
thought  to  afford  confirmation.* 

The  opinions  of  Mr.Pinkerton  and  Dr.  Maccnlloch  have  been 
full  y  d  iscnseed  and  refuted  inan  ingenious  work  writlenexpressly 
with  that  view  by  the  Rev.  T.  Price.  To  that  work  I  beg  to  refer 
my  readers  whoare  desirous  of  estitiiating  the  merits  of  this  con- 
troversy J  and  I  shouhl  now  go  on  to  collect  what  evidence  the 
ancients  have  given  respecting  the  physical  characters  of  the 
Celts,  were  it  not  in  the  first  place  necessary  to  advert  to  what 
has  been  said  on  this  subject  by  a  writer  whose  opinionB  are 
on  all  occasions  entitled,  though  not  to  implicit  csonfidenoe,  yet 
certainly  to  a  most  attentiTe  and  deferential  consideration.  In 
the  first  edition  of  Niebuhr*s  Roman  history,  published  in  1 8 12, 
there  is  an  admimble  and  striking  portraiture  of  the  Gauls  who 
attacked  Rome,  containing  the  general  results  of  the  information 
left  by  the  ancient  writei^  respecting  the  physical  character  and 
habits  of  the  Celts.  Niebuhr's  expressions  are  so  concise  and 
characteristic  that  lam  unwilling  to  weaken  them  by  translation. 
In  describing  the  personal  attire  of  the  Gauls,  he  says,  Mit 
Gold  schmiickte  sich  jeder  wohlhabende  Gallier,  und  wenn  er 
in  der  Schlacht  nackt  erschien,  so  trug  er  doch  goldne  Ketten 
an  den  Annen,  und  dicke  goldne  Rii^  um  den  Halz.  Ihre 
bunten,  gewiirfelten,  mit  Regenbogenfarben  schimmemden 
Mantel  sind  noch  die  mahlerische  Tracht  ihrer  Stammgenossen 

« 

*  Dt.  AlaccuUodii  though  higjhly  hiftnn«d  and  disdngnithed  on  nibjeoto  con- 
nected  widi  geology,  was  so  ignoniit  of  eUinography  as  to  inppose  the  Cdta  m  Se- 
mitic race.  I  mention  this  cimimstance  in  order  to  prove  that  the  characteristic 
distinction  of  human  races  was  a  subject  to  which  hp  only  directed  his  attention  in- 
cidentally. A  writer  under  such  circutnstances  who  was  led  to  make  for  a  panicu> 
Uur  purpose  some  not  very  profound  inquiries  into  the  history  of  the  Highlanders, 
was  likely  to  prefer  llie  witboiity  of  eaehananae  JNnkcrton,  of  dear  and  tttoog 
■COM,  tiboogh  somewliKt  peMmptoiy  and  wMng-heoded^  to  die  weak  and  childiib 
dveams  of  4he  Cdtk  antiqiiatiaDe  wl»  had  pnoeded  hhi^  and  who  deMant  widi 
amazing  absmditf  Aniugh  entire  velninei  upon  their  Fhemiciau,  Funics  S^thiaoi 
Spaniib,aDd  Magogian  anoeetiy. 
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der  Berg-Schoiten^  welche  die  Brakken  der  alten  Gallier  abge- 
le^t  haben.  Grosse  Korper,  ein  langes  striippichtes  gelbes 

liaai,  Wilde  Ziige,  machteii  ihreu  Anblick  furchtbar :  ihre 
Gestalt,  ihr  wilder  Mutli,  ihre  unerniessUche  Zahl,  der  betiiu- 
brade  Larm  einer  ungeheuern  Meuge  Homer  und  Trompeten 
bey  ibien  Heeren,  und  die  gr'a'?plichen  Verwustiingen  welche 
dem  Siege  folgteo,  iahmten  die  Vdiker  welche  sie  iibeizogen 
mit  Entsetzen."* 

In  the  last  edition  of  his  Roman  history  Niebnhr  has  made 
some  change  in  his  description  of  the  Gauls,  but  none,  as  it 
appears,  in  his  opiiiion.  He  says  that  on  this  subject  he  had 
been  honoured  by  a  letter  full  of  information  from  an  anony- 
mous British  scholar,  wbo  assured  him  that  all  theCelta  now  have 
black  hair,  and  hence  infeis  Ihat  in  ail  tiioaepaaaagea  quoted  in 
tliefinteditionwhich  ascribed  to  thatpeopleyellowhair^tfaeCSelts 
nrasthave  been  confounded  by  ancient  writers  with  the  Germans. 
Niebuhr  professed  himself  inclined  to  concur  in  thi.^  view;  but 
he  found  the  evidence  of  Amniiaiius  Marceiiinus,  who  himself 
had  resided  in  Gaul,  so  very  decisive  on  the  subject,  that  he 
adheres  to  the  opinion  which  ascribes  to  the  ancient  Celtic 
Gauls  yellow  hair^  **  until  some  one  shall  have  solved  the  diffi- 
culty how  Ammiauus  could  possibly  be  so  mistaken  as  to 
ascribe  a  sanguine  or  xanthous  complexion  to  thepeople  among 
whom  he  was  constantly  living,  and  who,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  maintained,  were  a  black-haired  swarthy  tribe." 

There  is  a  passage  in  Strabo  which  might  have  furnished 
some  explanation  of  this  difference  to  M.  ISiebuhr,  and  it  is 
singular  that  it  should  have  escaped  him.  Strabo  in  describing 
the  BritonSi  distinguishes  their  physical  character  from  that 
of  the  Ganls^  and  says  that,  with  other  diflferences,  they  wefe 
not  so  xantbons  or  yellow-haired  as  the  Gauls.  The  difference 

*  "  Every  wea  Itby  Oanl  adorned  himself  with  gold :  even  whm  he  appeared 
naked  in  battle,  he  wore  golden  chains  upon  his  arras  and  golden  rings  aroutui  his 
nwk.  Their  mantles,  checltered,  and  displavinj^'  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  are 
still  the  picturesque  costume  of  their  kindred  race  the  Ilighlanders,  who  have  laid 
aside  the  braccac  of  the  ancient  Gmh.  Their  great  hod  it;-.,  long  shaggy  yellow  hair, 
uncouth  features,  made  their  a}>pearatice  tnghtt'ui ;  their  figures,  their  savage  courage, 
thdr  immense  numbers,  the  deafening  noise  of  die  nnmetoiiB  hofiit  and  trumpets 
in  their  anniee,  and  the  terrible  deveslKtii»  whiehftliowedtfadr  victorfeB  paralysed 
vMii  icnw  ttie  nation  wheon  they  invaded.** 
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mast  have  been  strongly  marked  in  order  to  have  drawn  the 
attention  of  a  writer  who  seldom  takes  notice  of  physical  cha* 
racteis.    It  appears  then  that  the  Britons  were  a  darker  race 

than  the  Celts  of  the  Continent,  and  that  even  if  the  informa- 
tion given  to  M.  Niebuhr  by  his  anoiiyuious  correspoiulen 
were  perfectly  correct,  it  did  not  lead  to  the  cuuciusioii  that  the 
descriptions  given  by  so  many  writers  of  the  ancient  Celt®  were 
enoneous.  The  Britons  and  Ganls^  though  kindred  nations, 
may  have  differed  in  physical  character^  jnsi  as  the  Vogouls 
andOstiaksy  living  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Uralian  chain» 
and  tribes  of  one  race,  are  one  a  black-haired  and  the  other 
a  remarkably  red-haired  people. 

IVI.  Niebuhr,  however,  adopts  a  ditlerent  explanation  of  this 
difhculty,  and  his  observations  contain  a  very  important  fact. 
In  holding  the  opinion  of  the  permanency  of  physical  characters 
In  general,  he  thinks  that  Uie  colour  of  their  hair— he  wonld 
probably  have  extended  the  remark  to  the  complexion  and 
colour  of  the  eyes^s  an  exception.  The  ancient  Germans 
are  said  to  have  had  universally  yellow  or  red  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  in  short  a  strongly-marked  xanthous  constitution.  This, 
says  Niebuhr,  has  now,  in  most  parts  of  Germany,  become 
uncommon,  I  can  assert  from  my  own  observation  that  the 
Germans  are  now  in  many  parts  of  their  country  far  from  a 
light>haired  race.  I  have  seen  a  considerable  number  of  po^ 
sons  assembled  in  a  large  room  at  Frankfort-onpthe-Mayne, 
and  observed  that,  except  one  or  two  Englishmen,  there  was 
not  an  individual  amon<4  them  who  had  not  dark  hair.  The 
Chevalier  Bunsen  has  assured  me  that  he  has  ulieii  looked  in 
vain  for  the  auburn  or  golden  locks  and  the  light  coerulean  eyes 
of  the  old  Germans^  and  never  verified  the  picture  given  by 
the  ancients  of  his  countrymen  till  he  visited  Scandinavia;  there 
he  found  himself  surrounded  with  the  Germans  of  Tacitus. 
What  can  be  more  evident  than  that  Niebuhr  is  correct  in  his 
opinion  liiiiL  ihc  pliy^^ical  characters  of  the  people  have  changed? 
Some  alterations  in  the  external  conditions  under  which  the 
race  has  existed  have  given  rise  to  a  modification  in  their  phy- 
sical character.  The  climate  of  Germany  has  in  fact  changed 
since  the  country  was  cleared  of  forests. 

I  shall  now  go  onto  collect  what  information  I  can  obtain 
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from  the  ancient  writers  lespeeting  the  physical  ehaiaeters  of 
the  Celtic  nationsy  and  ehali  advert  in  the  first  place  to  Am- 
mianiu  MarcelUnuSy  whose  testioiony  appeared  to  Niebohr  so 
important   Ammianiis  was  a  soldier  of  GonstantinSi  whose 

armies  were  chiefly  stationed  in  Gaul,  and  in  that  country 
though  not  a  Gaul  by  birth,  he  probaMy  spent  the  early  part  of 
his  life.  In  his  coarse  but  somewhat  o  raphic  (U^scription  of  a 
boisterous  Ceil  the  reader  will  not  iaii  to  recoi^nise  an  exact 
portrait  of  some  of  their  posterity  in  the  present  day. 

The  Gauls/'  says  Ammianus, "  are  almost  all  tall  of  statnre, 
very  fair  and  red-haired,  and  horrible  from- the  fierceness  of 
,  their  eyesy  food  of  strife,  and  haughtily  inaolenL  A  whole  hand 
of  strangers  would  not  endure  one  of  them,  aided  in  his  brawl  by 
his  powerfiil  and  Uue-eyed  wife,  especially  when  with  swollen 
Ui-ck  and  'jnashin'j;  teetli,  pt)iHinii^  her  huire  white  arms,  she 
bec'ins,  joiuuaj^  kicks  to  blows,  to  put  Un  xh  her  fistis,  like  stones 
from  Llie  twisted  string,s  of  a  catapult.  Most  of  tlu  ir  voices 
are.  terrific  and  threatening,  as  well  when  they  are  qutet  as 
when  they  are  angry. — ^All  ages  are  thought  fit  for  war, 
and  an  old  man  is  led  out  to  be  armed  with  the  same  vigour 
of  heart  as  the  man  in  his  prime,  with  limbs  hardened  by 
cold  and  continual  labour,  and  a  contempt  of  many  e^en  real 
dangers.  None  of  them  are  known,  like  those  who  in  Italy 
are  called  in  joke  Marci,  to  cut  ofF  their  thumbs  through  fear 
of  serving  in  war.  The\  ^im,  us  a  nation,  very  fond  of  wine, 
and  invent  many  lirinks  resembling  it;*  and  some  of  tlie 
poorer  sort  w  ander  about  with  their  senses  quite  blunted  by 
continued  intoxication." 

It  is  nnpossible  to  doubt  that  Ammianuadrew  thiadescrip* 
tion  from  scenes  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness.  The 
Celts  of  his  days  resembled,  as  it  appears,  some  of  their  sup- 
posed descendants  in  then*  trasctble  tempers,  Yehement  expres- 
sion, and  conjugal  sympathy.  There  is  no  reason  to  hesitate 
in  affirming  that  the  Gauls  were  in  the  time  of  Ammianus  a 
people  of  fair  complexion,  of  yellow  hair,  and  blue  eyes. 

But  it  must  be  admiitcd  that  these  characters,  or  rather  that 
of  red  hair,  are  ascribed  still  more  particularly  to  the  Germans. 
Tacitus  conjectured  that  the  Caledonians  were  Germans  from 
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tlieir  huge  stature  and  red  hair.  The  people  of  South  Britain 
were,  he  says,  more  like  the  Gauls.  Here  he  clearly  discri- 
minates between  them.  There  is  a  story  also  in  Suetonius,  to 
which  Niebuhr  has  referred,  of  the  same  tendency.  It  is  said 
that  Galigiik  had  the  hair  of  some  GauU  dyed,  in  oider  to  paw 
them  off  for  Germans.  The  Gauls  were  then  not  so  red-hidred 
as  the  Germans ;  but  this  was  all  the  difieience.*  The  Oer- 
maiis  were  what  the  Greeks  l(  i  ui  Trv/ipol{f  the  Gauls  only  lavBoi. 

Strabo  expressly  declares  that  the  Germans  differed  very 
little  from  the  Celtic  race — rov  KikriKov  <pv\ov — in  tiie  degree  of 
their  barbarism,  or  in  their  stature,  or  the  yellow  colour  of 
their  hair;  and  that  they  resembled  the  Gelti  in  their  figmoB 
and  customs  and  habits  of  life.:|: 

We  have  seen  that  the  Gallic  amuee  which  attacked  Rome 
•were  from  Celtic  Cktnl,  that  the  Senones  especially  were  Celts. 
But  all  the  Roiiiaii  writers  describe  these  Gauls  as  men  of  tall 
stature  and  fair  complexion,  in  ivnu^  smular  to  those  afterwards 
applied  to  the  Germans.   Thus  in  Virgil's  eighth  ^neid: 

Aurea  ccsaries  oUte,  atqw  masm  Tettlk 

Virgatis  lucent  sagulis ;  turn  lactea  colla 

Auro  innectuntur:  duo  quisque  alpina  corufcant 
Oeiia  uiaau,  bcutis  protect!  corpora  longis. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  poetical  description,  and  that  its 
real  apphcability  to  theGauIs  who  burnt  Rome  may  be  doubted. 
Virgil  probably  described  the  Gauls  from  their  generally  re- 
cognised traits,  and  the  character  commonly  assigned  to  them 

at  Rome.  We  must  recollect,  however,  tha.t  the  Gauls  known 
to  the  Romans  during  many  ages  before  Virgil's  time  were 
Celtic  Gauls,  and  chiefly  the  nations  of  the  Cisalpine^  and  that 
when  the  Belgm  became  known,  after  Cssar's  wars  in  Gaul, 

♦  Eustathius  seeing  to  make  some  ditierence  between  the  (iiTM  Hn^  uv.d  Gauls  in 
this  respect.  Dionysiua  Periegetra  thus  speaks  of  the  Germans:  AtvKo.  rt  ^vka 
vifiovrai  dptifiapiutv  Vtpfiayutv.  On  which  Eustathius  remarks  that  the  Gauls 
and  the Ggmani reieantilBll  in  miaQ«r%ciiitoini,  foaa,  &e.|  ind  in  all mpects, ex- 
cept tbftt  fli»  GmittM  aKeeded  fntlntne,  barbMinn,  and  In  tlie  jdlownMi  «f  iMr 
halr—lavMnri.  (BnHrth.  CmmaiU  nd  Jtoiya.  PeikyMn,  t.  MS.) 

Tliia  Imnwladpotitifdy  to  be  the  duuacier  ef  the  Ocnnana  by  Galen,  inhis 
eommentary  en  Hippeeratci.  (See  the  obecnraliont  that  ftUow  en  the  chaiaelCM 
of  the  Germans.) 
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they  were  still  so  little  seen  or  heard  of  in  Italy  in  compahsoii 
of  the  OeitAf  Uwt  this  detcriptioii  mast  belong  to  the  kUtar 
people. 

We  find  the  aame  charactew  ascribed  to  the  Qaole  as  general 
traitfl^  in  the  following  passages.  By  Loeaa:* 

 tam  Imos  gerit  abim  oinc^ 

Ut  mdlM  XlMBt  Obmk  «  4taM  in  aivlt 
Tma  ivtilM  vidlM  conai. 

By  SUios  Italicua:t 

Amo  oertantem  et  rutilum  tub  Tertice  nodumt 

And  Claudian  (in  Ruimuin) : 

lode  tiucw  fluro  oomitantur  vmtim  QtlU, 

And  in  his  second  panegyric  of  Stihcho : 

Oallift  cBiM  l«n,eviBel[ifBe  tH^w  dsooio 
Bioaqoe  gwt  tenant,  antmoio  pecton  fittur. 

Diodoras  Sicalns  described  the  Celts.  Niebnhr  is  of  opinion 
that  he  diew  his  account  firom  ^'the  excellent  ethnographer 
Posidonius." !};  He  says^  01  TdXArm  nJt  /lir  v&fuufip  tlvw 
wlffiJ^e^St  rate     <rapl\  KadvZpoi  vol  XcvKO^.§ 

In  another  passage  the  same  writer  says  that  the  Gauls  are 
not  only  by  original  constitution — «  ^vaewc — xanthous,  but 
endeavour  by  art  to  increase  their  national  pecuhanty.|| 

The  large  stature  which  is  often  the  accompaninK  nt  of  a 
sanguine  constitution  and  xanthous  complexion,  is  ascribed  to 
the  Gauls  by  several  other  writers.^ 

The  same  characters  are  ascribed  to  the  Qalatians  of  Asia 
Minor^  who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  Voles  and  CSeltic  nations 
liom  the  Roman  province,  and  from  the  part  of  it  most  remote 
Irpm  Germany  and  Belgica.  Livy  thus  speaks  of  them,  Inter 
mitissim urn  genus  liominum  ferox  natio,  pervagata  belloprope 

•  lib.  X.  t  B.  iv.  200  ;  B.  xvi.  471. 

^  See  also  Petronius  ami  Adam  Reidenbrog.  ad  Ammian. 

^  See  Polyb.  b.  ii.  c.  2.  The  great  stature  of  the  Gauls  is  attested  by  Ciefiar, 
lib.  iii.  e.  30.    For  the  baine  fact  see  PaunniaS|  x.  10.   Flotiu,  i.  13. 

i)  Diodor.  lib.  v.  c.  2.  et,  c  28.  ' 

%  Caw  mft  <*Flcniiiiqii«  liomiDibw  Oallit  pi»  nuigiitdUiw  ooiponMi 
■uonim  ImritM  nntn  contonptni  est**  (Bc2L  QaH.  fi.  30.)  pMtiiii  didam 
tbg  CdM—K  Ami  wettd  «I1  ote  mikm  bf      in  <he  tallneM  of  thrir 
stature.  (PwMMvFliOQi  SO-X  Aakii  crib  Ann  '^fuyiXot  rd  vAimrm!* 
b*  iv.) 
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orbem  temunim^  Bedem  cepit.  Pmcera  corpnra^  piomlflsae  et  niti-i 
1«|8B  conUB,  yasta  8cata»  pnelongi  gladii ;  ad  hoc  cantns  incho-* 
anliuDi  praBlium,  et  ulolattts,  et  tripudia^  et  quatientiam  scata 
in  patrium  quendam  m'orem,  horrendus  armoram  erepitas; 

omnia  de  industria  compositii  ud  terrorem/'*  From  the  de- 
scription itself,  even  vvitlumt  tlip  rertainty  of  insiuncal  proof 
otherwise  obtained,  we  Qiight  conclude  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion that  Gauls  are  here  described,  aod  that  the  characteristics 
of  the  zanthooB  complexion  are  attributed  to  a  Celtic  people. 

On  the  whole  it  mnflt  be  concluded  thai'  the  Gaols  are 
uniTereally  deBcribed  by  the  ancients  as  a  remarkably  tallf 
large-bodied,  fair,  blue-eyed,  yellow-haired  people.  As  how- 
ever Niebnhr  observed  that  the  Germans  are  no  longer  red- 
haired,  so  the  Gauls  or  their  descendants  have  lost  the  yellove 
hair  of  their  forefathers.  Although  there  is  a  great  intermix- 
ture of  Northern  German  races'  in  the  present  population  of 
France,  the  Visigoths  and  Bargondians  having  settled  in  the 
South,  and  the  Allemanni,  Franks,  and  Northmen  in  the'  north- 
em  parts,  all  of  whom  had  a  complexion  at'least  equally  iair  with 
that  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  yet  the  niod{;rn  French  are  far  from 
a  very  fair  people.  Black  hair  is  ni  tiie  middle  provinces  of 
France  more  frequent  than  very  light.  In  Pai'is  it  has  been 
observed  that  a  chestnut  colour  is  the  most  frequent  hue  of  the 
hair.  This  appears  from  the  average  numbers  of  admissions 
in  some  hospitals.  Neither  are  the  French  so  huge  and  almost 
gigantic  in  their  stature  as  Were  the  ancient  Gauls.  We  must 
infer  that  the  physical  character  of  the  race  has  varied  ma- 
teriaiiy  within  fifteen  centuries. 

Paragraph  2. — Of  the  physical  characters  of  the  Britons.  - 

The  ancients  have  left  us  very  little  information  as  to  the 

physical  rl!aractei*8  of  the  Britons.  The  passatii  already  cited 
in  Strabo  is  the  most  particular.  It  follows:  "The  jiien, 
VIZ.  the  Britons,  are  taller — iv^n^^ian^i — than  the  Gauls  and 
less  yellow-haired — ^aaov  ^oyOtirpc^^ic-— and  more  infirm  andra- 
laxed  in  their  bodily  fabric^vi^<(rcpo(  rvTc  9£»ftaotv*  As  a  speci- 

*  LIv.  lib.  xxxviiL  e.  17>  Livy  alsodeMailw  €ttmk  newly  Id  tfiaMuneieims 
••Diedonit.  SimtltaHieCattididB  corpora,  utquie  nunquamnisilBpvgpaniMlMtin/' 
(Lib.  xxxvUL) 
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men  of  their  stature  is  this  fact:  we  ourselves  saw  at  Rome 
youiig  men  from  Britain  wlio  in  height  exceeded  the  tallest  men 
there  by  half  a  foot,  and  were  crooked  in  their  legs  and  not 
weil  formed  as  to  the  make  their  bodies/'  In  their  manners, 
he  adds  thatthey  were  in  some  respects  similar,  to  the  Gauls, 
in  others,  more  simple  and  barbarous.* 

TacitnSj ,  ia  a  passage  often  alluded  to,  describes  the  Britons 
AS  differing  in  different  partsi  the  Silurians,  being  of  dark  com- 
plexion/with  curled  hair;  the  CSaledomans  of  huge  limbs  and 
red  liau  ,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  nearest  to  Gaul, 
viz.  the  South  of  England,  resembling  the  ('  luls. 

This  is  nearly  the  sum  of  all  that  the  (irnk  mid  Roman 
writers  have  told  us  respecting  the  physical  characters  of  the 
Gauls  and  Britons.  A  few  additional  notices  may  be  gleaned 
irom  writers  of  the  middle  ages. 

.  Br.  J»:  G.  Radlof,  a  most  diligent  investigator  of  Celtic 
Antiquity,  in  a  work  published  at  Bonn  in  1822,  entitled 
Neue  Untersuchungen  des  Keltenthums/'  has  found  the  Celts 
described  as  a  Mr  **  mUk-whiie  people^  by  two  writers  of  the 

middle  ages.      Galli  a  candore  corporis  primiim  Galata-  ap- 
pellati  sunt,"  says  Bishop  Eucharius  of  Lyons,  in  his  treatise 
on  Tiibes."   The  same,  observation  was  made  by  Rabanus 

'Maurus.  .  . 

The  Gaelic:Highlandersof  Scotland  spoke  the  same  language 
and  weie  the  same  people.as  the  Irish  Gael  in  the  time  of  St. 
Pa^ck>  and  in.  that  of  the  earliest  Irish  bacds  whose  poems 
are  extant.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  dif- 
ferent race  from  the  old  GaledonianSj  both  by  those  who  hold 
thai  the  Caledonians  were  a  British  or  Welsh  race,  and  by 
those  who  agree  with  Piukerton  in  looking  upon  them  as  Ger- 
mans.. It  IS  curiouS;that  the  oldest  Irish  cuuiposition  extant 
represents  the  Gael  a&  a.iaic,  yeliqw-iiaiied  people.  A  poeti- 
*cal-  chroniclie,  which  is  supposed  by  Dr.  O'Connor  to  be  the 
most  ancient  historical  poem  existing  in  the  Gaielic  language, 
:thus  addrrases  the  people : 

A  mIm  AUmIii  vile, 
*  Stnb«»  lib.  iv.  p.  90S.  ■  • 
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rendered 

VmdoctiAIbttiioiiuici, 

Vos  exerdtnt  peilioium,  flavo-comatorum  * 

This  M  flaid  to  have  been  addiessed  to  the  Highlandeis  at  ihe 
court  of  Malcolm  IIL,  a.d.  1067.  Thete  fleems  to  be  a  eon* 
stant  traditkm  that  tbe  aneietit  Gkel  were  a  faii^baired  raoe. 

According  to  the  old  legends  which  contain  the  story  of  the 
Firboli;  kings,  one  of  them  was  named  Fiacha  Cinntiunuan. 
Cinnfioxman  means  White  heads and  the  former,  as 
Keating  says^  bad  this  designation,  because  most  of  the  iosk 
of  his  time  were  remarkable  for  their  white  or  iiur  hair.f 

If  the  Scotsof  king  Malcolm's  time  were  a  yellow4uiired  racci 
they  have  forfeited  that  description,  like  their  countrymen  the 
Caledonians,  and  like  the  Germans  and  Gauis  oi  the  continent. 
The  present  H  ighlanders  are  by  no  means  generally  a  xanthous 
people.  In  particular  districts  and  in  some  valleys  in  the 
Highlands  it  is  noted  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  have  red 
hair^  but  this  is  only  in  limited  tracts^  where>  however,  there  is 
nothing  indicative  of  foreign  colonisation.  The  prevaleiit 
characters  in  a  great  part  of  the  Western  Highlands  are 
rather  dark  brown  hair,  uncurled,  with  a  complexion  not  very 
fair,  but  with  grey  eyes.  A  man  with  coal-black  and  curled 
hair  and  black  eyes  looks  singular  in  a  groupe  of  the  general 
complexion ;  and  in  places  where  this  variation  is  frequent  the 
opposite  variety  also  occurs,  vis.  a  ihir  skin  with  red  or  yellow 
hair.  This  at  least  I  believe  to  be  the  case;  and  I  compare 
the  fact  with  one  which  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  a  gein 
tieman  of  extensive  observation  in  subjects  connected  witfi 
natunil  history 4  on  heaths  and  downs  where  wij^  rab- 
bits are  numerous  they  are  often  seen  all  to  be  of  nn  uni- 
form grey  colour,  but  that  where  one  variety  displays  itself,  as 
where  black  rabbits  are  seen  intermixed  with  the  giey,  there 
are  generally  others  of  a  yellow  colour. 

In  different  parts  of  England  conniderable  varieties  of  conb- 
plexion  may  be  noted,  but  they  are  not  referrible  to  particular 
races.  In  Cumberland,  where  the  population  is  supposed  tu  be 

*  See  Dr.  OXJomier,  Benon  HiMrakw.  Seriptom,  Piolegom.  124. 
t  See  Keeting'i  Hiet  of  Ihiiiid,  tniMbted,  p.  40. 
X  lfr.8aHideillof  Teunton. 
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in  great  part  Celtic,  the  women  are  remarked  as  particularly  fair 
and  lighUhaired*  I  a  North  Wales  a  iair  complezioa  and  blue 
ejee  prevail,  according  to  the  observation  both  of  Dr.  Muccal- 
loch  and  of  Mr.  Price.  There  is  probably  no  part  of  Britain 
where  the  inhabitants  are  less  intermixed  with  Saxon  or  German 
blood;  certaitily  they  are  much  less  mingled  than  the  South 
Welsh.  In  parts  of  South  W  ales,  particularly  in  Glamorgan, 
and  in  Monmouthshire;  black  eyes  are  very  prevalent,  and  the 
bair  is  frequently  black.  In  the  counties,  further  to  the  north- 
west, of  Hereford,  Chester,  Worcester,  light  hair  and  blue  eyes 
areprevalent.  It  hasbeenobserved,  and  I  beheveveiy coirectly, 
that  in  cities  and  towns  the  complexion  of  the  inhabitants  and 
the  colour  of  their  eyes  and  hair  are  very  gi  ucrally  darker  and 
more  frequently  black  than  in  the  surroundiULi,  districts,  espe- 
cially when  these  are  woody  and  mountainous.* 

One  fact  seems  to  be  quite  certain  respecting  the  complexion 
prevalent  throngh  the  British  Islands,  viz.  that  it  has  greatly 
varied  from  that  of  all  the  original  tribes  who  are  known  to 
have  jointly  constituted  the  population.  We  have  seen  that 
the  ancient  Celtic  tribes  were  a  xanthous  race ;  such  like- 
wise were  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans  ;  the  Caledonians 
also  and  the  Gael  were  fair  and  yeliow-haired.  Not  so  the 
mixed  descendants  of  all  these  blue-eyed  tribes.  It  is  very 
difllcnlt  in  such  an  inquiry  to  come  near  to  the  true  proper* 
tion ;  bat  I  should  have  little  hesitation  in  concluding  that 
eight  out  of  ten  persons  now  living  in  Britain  have  dark  hair, 
and  of  tliem  a  considerable  part,  dark  eyes. 

Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  conformation  of  the 
head  in  the  British  and  Gaulish  races  ?  I  do  nut  remember 
that  any  peculiarity  of  features  has  been  observed  by  Roman 
writers  in  either  Gauls  or  Britons.  There  are  probably  in 
existence  sufficient  means  for  deciding  this  inquiry  in  the  skulls 
found  in  old  British  cairns  or  places  of  sepulture.  I  have 
Been  about  half  a  dozen  skulls  found  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land in  situations  which  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  they 

*  Mr.  Mcsbw  nwck  tbla  remaik,  which  «greei  witli  mj  own  hnpmrioD.  I  cta- 
MtpcMmdemyMif  diat  it  is  owing  to  die  cmw  with  whicfaho  oovmeetel^  vis.  the 
me  of  coal-fires.  The  inhabitants  of  soiiio  COtl  dJtliiett  h»f«  ftppeaxed  to  mc  to  be 
fBiteM  fiik  Mid  M  ftoqiMDdj  ZHnUiouf  M  dMMe  of  wf  odiev  parts  of  finglaod. 
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belonged  to  ancient  Brituns.  All  these  partook  of\»ne  striking 
characteristic,  viz.  a  rpmurkable  narrowness  ut"  the  i'urehead 
compared  with  the  occiput,  giving  a  very  small  space  ibrthe  an- 
terior lobes  of  the  brain,  and  allowing  room  for  a  lai^e  develop- 
meat  of  the  posterior  lobes.  There  are  .some  modem  English 
and  Welsh  heads  to  be  seen  of  a  similar  form;  but  .'they  ,  are  not 
numeroQS.*  It  is  to  be  . hoped  that  such  specimens  of  the 
craniolugy  of  our  ancestors  will  not  be  suttered  to  fall  into 
decay ;  they  are  occasionally  discovered  in  places  where 
British  towns  formerly  existed.  « 

•  I  have  casts  from  two  skulls  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish.  Academy, 
whkh  weie  fbnnii;  together  vitfi'tlie  im  of  tlw  fkdetoiu  to  wtaidi  tli^  bdonged,  in 
•tomb  io  iSb» Phcenix  Ftok, IhiUiD.  In  liheiOy  ctpedallj'in  ono  of  ikBrn, thcw  ]•» 
contldcnible  opproitmotjoD  lo  the  itami.of  tho  .Tanudaii  iknll  i  ifae  ihoe  bat  lom^ 
what  of  o  lQoaigelbini>  o  pjninidil  dofMLo^  with  latwtally  ninmt  mMmto. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THB  POPULATION  OF  ZTALT. 

•  ft  <     «  p 


Section  L-^-Gefieral  Observatigm, 

Italy,  before  it  was  subdued- by  the  arms  of  Rome»  had  been 
•  for  ages  divided  between,  a  .variety  of  separate  nations,,  who* 
difieied  .from  each  .other. in.  manners,  ^dj  in  the,  degrees  of 
civilization  which  they  had  severally  attained.  They  were 

also  distinguished  by  their  languages  and  by  traditions  pre- 
.^ti  ved  among  them  respecting  their  origin.  Such  traditions 
bore  record  in  several  instances  of  a  period  when  the  tribes  to 
which  they  belonged  entered  Italy  from  other  countries.  The 
last  recorded,  immigration,  before  the  extension  of  the  Ro- 
man arms,  .was  that  of  the  Qauls  into  the  Cisalpine  country, 
which. may  be  said  to. (all .within  the  period  of  history;  and 
the  reality  of  the  event  is.  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  people 
of  the  same  race  were  well  known  beyond  the  Alps.  The 
arrival  of  Pelasgi  in  the  northern,  and  of  Oenotrians  in  tiie 
BOtttbem  districts,  testified  by.the  traditions  or  by  the  mythical 
geoealogieaof  the  Greeks,  is  supposed  to  have  been  supported 
by  indications  of  affinity, with.  U^e  people.ofThesealyand  the 
Pelhponnesns.  The  origin  of  the  Etruscans  from  an  eastern 
ooactry  is  not  less  positively  asserted  by  ancient  stories;  but 
in  this  instance  we  do  not  hnd  a  similar  confirmation,  and 
many  modem  writers  follow  the  opinion  of  Dionysius  the 
Halicamassian,  and  look  upon  the  Etruscans  as  an  indigenous 
people  of  Italy  or  its  northern  borders. 

Several  learned  men  in  ancient  Rome,  among  whom  the  prin- 
cipal were  Cato,  Varro,  Cincius,  Fabius  Maximos,  Valerius 
Antias,  Licinius  Macer,  occupied  themselves  in  exploring  the 
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antiquity  of  the  Italian  natioDfl  while  they  yet  e&Bted  as  sepa* 
rate  laces  and  had  their  own  languages  and  liteiature.  If  these 
writers  had  heen  aware  of  the  importance  of  philological  re- 
bciiic'hes,  they  might  have  left  us  full  and  satisfactory  inlur- 
mation  on  the  subject  which  they  undertook  to  investigate. 
But  this  was  far  from  being  the  case,  and  we  can  collect  from 
the  ancients  very  little  knowledge  concerning  the  idioms  of 
primitive  Italy  and  their  mntoal  relations.  The  delect  has 
heen  made  np  in  part  by  the  discovery  of  inscriptiona  on  ooins^ 
and  others  on  monuments  of  brass  and  stone,  in  different 
places;  but  many  of  these  inscriptions,  for  waut  ot  a  clue, 
have  not  been  as  yet  satisfactorily  deciphered.  Still  the  m- 
formatioQ  afforded  by  them  is  of  great  value,  and  has  lately 
been  applied  successfaliy  to  the  study  of  Italian  ethnography. 
'  Several  modem  writers  have  endeavoured  to  explore  the 
history  of  the  Italian  nationsi  by  the  aid  of  lights  refleeted 
npon  it  (rom  diflerent  sonroee.  The  native  Italians  who  have 
attempted  this  subject,  have  been  chiefly  collectors  of  an- 
tiquities: not  one  of  them,  without  excepting  even  Lanii,  has 
brouglit  to  the  task  the  spirit  of  critical  and  philosophical 
investigation  which  is  requisite  for  success.  Freret,  Gibbon, 
and  Heyne  entered  upon  it  in  a  different  manner.  Niebabr 
has  brought  to  besr  upon  it  the  resources  of  his  iwimfnirf 
learning*  If  dear  and  consistent  truth  eould  be  elicited  from 
the  nmlttfarions  traditions,  and  conjectural,  and  often  contra- 
dictory hints^  which  are  to  be  gleaned  from  the  vast  field  of 
ancient  literature,  nothing  would  liave  reinained  after  Niebuhr 
which  any  otbor  writer  could  have  attempted  with  a  prospect 
of  success.  But  sources  of  mtbrmation  exist  of  which  Nie- 
buhr has  not  availed  himself,  and  the  obscurity  in  which  he 
has  Uit  many  subjects  connected  with  the  old  Italian  bistoiy 
has  been  partially  cleared  np  by  some  of  faia  survivon,  who 
are  adll  employed  in  this  investigadon. 

In  the  toilowing  sections  on  the  population  of  Italy,  I  shall 
briefly  survey  the  princijtHl  facts  whicii  bear  upon  the  subject, 
and  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  what  are  the  results  which 
have  been  established  on  satisfactory  evidence,  and  what  con- 
clusions are  probable,  though  as  yet  subject  to  doubts  that 
may  hereafter  be  solved. 
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Ilk  the  fifBt  pliice  I  shall  attempt  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
aabdiTuioD  of  Italy,  between  the  difierent  nations  who  oc- 
cupied its  wksns  provinces,  while  yet  indepaodent  of  Home. 

Paragraph  S.— Subdivision  of  the  Italian  nations. 

The  ancient  nations  of  Italy,  exrlnding:  the  Ligures  and 
Veneti,  who  may  be  considered  rather  as  bordering  tribes 
thanas  fofming  part  of  the  Italian  population,  may  be  divided 
on  the  most  general  survey  into  throe  departments.*  1.  The 
UmbrianB,  who  may  peihapa  be  teimed  the  original  or  the 
eariiest  known  inhabitsnts  of  Northern  Italy,  that  is  of  nearly 
all  Italy  lying  between  the  Alps  and  the  fiver  Tiber.  2.  The 
Etruscans,  who  at  a  remote  period  dispossessed  the  Umbrians 
of  a  great  part  of  their  territory.  3.  Tiie  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Italy,  southward  of  the  Tiber,  who  consisted  of  several  nations, 
termed  Siculi,  Oeuotfiaiis,  Aborigines,  Latins,  Sabines,  Opici 
or  Ausones. 

S«onmr  IL^Qf  Me  UmMeuu. 

The  Umbri,  by  the  Greeks  termed "O/xCpo*,  and  '0/i€puroi  or 
"OfifytaKoiif  are  represented  as  the  roost  ancient  and,  in  early 
times,  the  most  extensively  spread  nation  of  Northern  Itaiy4 
During  the  ag9S  of  Roman  warfare  for  the  subjugation  of 
Italy,  Umbria  had  become  much  contracted,  and  the  country 
known  by  that  name  contained  only  some  districts  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  Adriatic,  with  the  cities  of  Ravenna  and 
Anuiiauui.^  The  coast  of  Umbria,  which  in  earlier  times 
had  reached  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po  to  the  Picentine,  or  as 
Niebuhr  supposes,  as  far  southward  as  Mount  Garganus  or 
Drioa,  had  been  overrun  and  la  great  part  occupied  by  the 
Senones,  the  latest  of  the  Gallic  colonies  in  the  Cisalpine. 
By  these  encroachments  the  Umbri  were  driven  from  the 

*  The  Ci^^alpinc  GauU  AM  excluded,  M  well  ■§  the  Gieek  ooloiust%  «i  bdng 

manifest Iv  tbreifniere. 

•f  Folybius  tmu&  them  "0/i£pot;  DiDuysius  ut  iialicArnasfcUfi,  'O/i^piaicoi; 
Stmbo,  'On^ptML 

X  1>ioa]peUttHidicttii.]ib.i.ci^^lO.* 

g  Stnbe^  lib.  v.  V6  II  *Aplf»aw»  '0|iSipuewv  Ivri  Kormxta  xmlUattp  «al  i^ 
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maritune  region  on  the  Adriatic.  There  is  some  feason  to  sup- 
pose that  in  a  more  remote  period  the  country  of  the  Umlni 

bad  reached  even  tu  ihe  coast  of  the  Lower  Sea  oi  the  Tyrrhene, 
for  Herodotus  declares  that  tlie  Lydian  colony  from  wh  om  lie 
supposed  the  Etruscans  to  have  descended,  landed  in  the 
country- of  the  Umbrij*  and  a  similar  account  is  gtven  by 
Scymnus  Chins,  who^  as  Profesiiof  Oiiried  Miiller' remarks, 
derived  his  infocmatiofffioin.  Ephorna  and  TimsBna^t  After  a 
long-continned .  struggle,  as  it  should  seem,  the  EtrosiBaos 
succeeded  in  dispossessing  the  Umbrians  of  a  great  part  of 
their  territory  in  the  West,  as  did  the  Gauls  in  a  subsequent 
age  in  Northern  Italy.  Pliny  says  that  the  Tuscans  conquered 
three  hundred  of  the  Umbrian:  towns.    Umbrorom  gens  an- 
tiquissima  Italian  existimatur,  ut  quos  OmbrioB  a  Qnecis 
putent  dictOB,  qnod  inundationi  terramm  imbribus  anperfius- 
seiit  Treoenta  eorum  oppida  Thnsci  debellasse  reperinntar." j: 
Mtiller  has  observed  that  sufficient  confirmations  may  be 
found,  by  local  researches,  of  the  tradition  which  ascribes  an 
Unibrian  ori^ii  to  many  places  afterwards  possessed  by  the 
Etruscans.      The, river  Umbro,  which  divides  Etruria  in  the 
midsty  evidently' receives  its  name  from  the  Umbrians;  there 
was  also' a  region. called  Umbria  situated  upon  it  Cortona 
inust  formerly  have'  been  Umbrian.   The  ancient  name  of 
Glusium/  Gaimers  or  Gimare,  proves  that  the  Umbrian  race  of 
the  Camertes  dwelt  there.    It  may  be  still  sliown  that  the 
Unibi  ian  nation  of  the  Sarsinates  once  possessed  also  Perusia. 
The  Castellum  Amerinum,  situated  on  the  Vadimonian  Lake, 
proves  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Umbrian  city 
Ameria»  dwelt  on  this  side  of  the  Tiber,  in  Proper  Etruria.  It 
is  plain  that  at'leasi  the  eastern,  and 'southern  parts  of  Etruria 
were  formerly  Umbrian:.  the  U^nbrians'may  have  partly  dri?en 
away  and  partly  subdued  the  Siculians,  tHe  original  inhabitants 
of  these  parts."    That  this  was  the  fact  we  leain  tioin  j-everal 
coincidental  notices.    Pliny  intbrms  us  that  a  mixed  penple 
of  Sicidi  and  Liburnians  were  expelled  from  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  by  the  Umbri.  Dionysiiis  even  hints  that  the  Oeno^ 

*  Herod,  lib.  i.  cap.  i)4.    Sec  also  Flonis^'lib.  i.  cap.  l^. 

f  Die  Etrnskcr,  von  K.  Ottried  MuUer,  Einleitung.  • '  t 

X  Plinii  iiibt.  Nat.  lib.  iii.  c.  14.  ... 
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tritiift  on  tbeir  arrival  from  Greeee  in  ihe  south  of  Italy,  found 
the  Umbrians  then*  occupying  some  of  the  districts  of  which- 
they  iafterwards  possessed  themselves.*  -  . 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  eraof  the  Umbnan  settlements 
preceded  by  many  ages  the  existence  of  written  documents 
or  records  of  any  kind.  Pliny  has  preserved  a  date  assigned- 
to  the  foundation  of  Ameria,  the  Umbrian  capital,  which  aic?^ 
cording  to  •  Gatb  was 'built  ,964  years'  before  :the  war  of.  Per* 
setu^  i.e.  381'  before'  the  building  of  Rome^  *  But  this  epoch 
fitlis  in  too-niearly  with' the' traditions  of  towns  built  by  the 
heroes  of  Troy,  to  escape,  as  Miiller  has  remarked,  the  sus- 
picion of  a  poetical  origin. f 

The  Umbrians  consisted  of  separate  tribes,  which  are  dif- 
fereaitly  named  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  other  writers*  Isombri 
are  suiq)osed'  to  have  beisn'  the-  people  in  whose  territory  the 
Insubres' settled  Viloinbriand  Sarsinates  are  distinguished 
as  separate  nations.  The  Oamevtes  were  the  tribe  first'  known 
to  the  Romans;  and  from  the  passage  in  which  they  are  men- 
tioned by  Livy,  ithas  been  inferred^  and  the  opniion  has  been 
maintained  by  Italian  antiquarians,  that  the  Umbrians  spoke 
the  same  language  as  the  £truscans.§  This,  opinion  has, been 
proved  to  be  erroneons.  We  shall  have,  further  occasion  to 
consider  .the  language* and, relatiotas.of  the  Umbriatf  r^,  after 
■we  liave  surveyed  the wtioos  of  Lower  Italy. 
.       .  •  .  . 

Section  m.-rO/the  SicuUam  or  Sikeli,  and  the  Oenotrians. 

*  ,  *  ■  -  » 

The  Siculi,  a  people  whose  name  is  preserved  in  the  island 
.of  Sicily,  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  widely  spread 
nations  of  Italy,  in  the  southern,,  region  of  which  .they  were  • 

•  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  i.  f  Muller'$  Etrusker,  Einl.  104.  ' 

See  Freret  on  the  Fljinidv«  Katkosof  Italy  ^.M^deTAcad.  da  loMrip-. 
tions  et  Belles-Lettres.  ■    '     .  ' 

S  Tn  relating  the  conquest  of  the  northern  parts  of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  the 
huitoriaa  mcnuom  that  when  it  w&s  found  necessary  to  tiend  a  spy  into  the  country 
of  the  Umbri,  to  die  dtyof  Cnmen,  a  penmi  wm  tdaeted  fut  diat  purpoMwlw  wat 
■cqttatnled  with  dM  Btmieiii  language ,  and  It  to  implied  Aat  he  oadennood  the 
Gancrtiiie  Umhiiaiis.  Livy  hae  i^ven  in  this  selatioD  no  hint  of  any  dilANnce  of 
Ingoage  beiwcen  the  Umbri  and  the  Etniieam.-  • 
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coeval  with  the  Umbri  in  the  north.  They  were  driven  into 
Sicily  according  to  Thucydidety  and  gained  possession  of  that 
island,  which  had  been  previously  inhalHted  by  the  Sicani,  an 
Ibman  tribe  fram  whom  it  had  been  tenned  Sieania**  We 
aie  iiifi>niied  by  Dionysiiis  and  other  writen  that  the  bar- 
baioua  Skmli  had  been  the  native  or  primitive  inbabitanta 
of  the  country  where  Rome  was  afterwards  built,  of  Latium, 
and  the  southern  |)ai'ts  of  ILtimia,  and  that  they  were  driven 
out  of  it  after  a  ItniL;  series  of  wuis  Ijv  a  people  termed  by 
Cato  Abongiiies,  whom  Dionysius  identities  with  the  Latius.f 
These  people  possessed  themselves  of  the  country  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Liris.  It  seems  that  not  only  the  coast, 
bat  the  inland  rations  also  belonged  previously  to  the  SiculL| 
They  are  said  to  have  been  eo  widely  spread^  that  It^ly 
or  the  Satntnian  land  was  tenned  the  eountry  of  the  Siciili» 
in  an  inscription  engraved  in  ancient  charaoterB  on  a  tripod 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona : 

Zrt/^crc  fxato^tvoi  Sa-tXwv  Zarvvpy'tay  aiay. 
If  we  may  believe  Pliny,  or  the  writers  whose  testimony  he 
has  collected,  the  Sicuh  had  been  in  more  remote  times  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Italy.  According  to  that  com* 
piler  the  Sicoli,  together  with  the  LibamianB,  a  people  whoBe 
origin  and  affinities  are  unknown,  posBessed  in  early  tines 
many  parts  of  the  conntry  afterwards  conqnered  by  the  Cifr- 
alpine  Ganls.  They  inhabited  the  districts  near  Adria,  Palma, 
and  Praetutium.  From  these  they  were  expelled  by  the  Um- 
brians,  as  the  latter  were  subsequently  by  the  Tuscanii,  and 
the  Tuscans  in  their  turn  by  the  Gaul^.^  To  the  southward 
of  Umbria  the  Siciili,  accordinpj  to  the  same  writer,  had  posses- 
sions on  the  coast  of  Picenum.||  Here  also  they  were  joined 
with  Libomians,  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  same 
mixed  races  had  been  spread,  before  they  were  partly  expelled 
.as  above  mentioned,  along  the  whole  coast  adjoining  to  Umbria 
from  the  river  Po  to  the  Picentine,  and  that  they  h«4  pos- 
sefision  of  the  whole  eastern  shore  of  the  northern  half  of  Italy, 
districts  which  afford  the  principal  in^ess  into  that  cuuntry 

•  Thucyd.  lib.  vi.  cap.  2.  f  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  ii.  c.  49. 

X  Dionys.  lib.  ii.  c.  21.  §  Plinii  Hist.  Nat,  lib.  iii.e.  19. 

11  Plinii  U.     Ub.  iiL  c  10—19.   Neibuhr,  voL  i.  p.  49. 
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ibm  Greece  and  other  puts  to  the  etstward  of  the  Adriatic. 
We  follow  their  history  in  the  eollectioii  of  old  traditioDs  by 
Bionysins.  "  The  Siculi^  expelled  from  Latium  by  the  Abo- 
rigines, took  their  course  along  the  mountains  southward,  and 
arrived  in  the  lower  parts  of  Italy,  and  at  length  passed  over 
by  means  of  rafts,  taking  advantage  of  an  ebb  tide,  into  Sicily, 
irhich  was  then  possessed  by  the  Sicani^aa  Iberian  nation  who 
had  fled  from  the  Ligorians.  The  Sieali  occupied  the  desert 
parts  of  that  oocmtiy,  which  were  the  greatest  portioii  of  the 
islaiid,  end  it  afltenmrds  derived  its  name  from  them.  The 
pass;io  e  of  the  Siculi  over  the  strait  took  place,  according  to 
Hf  llanicLis  of  Lesbos,  in  the  third  generation  before  the  Trojan 
war,  and  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  priesthood  of  Alcyone 
at  Argos."  Many  ancient  writers  give  testimony  to  this  migra- 
tion <^  the  Sicnliy  though  their  accounts  vary  as  to  tinie  and 
drcnmstances.  Philistos  the  Syracuaan  placed  it  eighty 
years  before  the  Trojan  war.  Antioehus  of  Syracuse,  who  by 
ancitnts  and  moderns  is  considered  ll  writer  worthy  ol  credit, 
fixes  no  tinie  for  the  event.  He  says  tiiat  the  Siculi  were  driven 
out  of  Italy  by  the  Oenotn  and  Upici.  Thucydides  declares 
that  the  people  who  left  Italy  were  the  Siculi,  and  that  those 
who  ezpelled  them  thence  were  the  Opici,  It  is  importanty 
as  we  shall  peroeiyey  to  note  this  distioction*  The  Siculi  passed^ 
according  to  this  hsstorian,  many  years  after  the  Th>jan  war. 
Thus  far  the  authorities  collected  by  Dionysius.*  Thucydides 
fixed  the  migration  of  the  Siculi  into  the  island  which  beara  their 
name  at  three  centuries  betore  the  settlement  of  the  tirst  Grecian 
colony  in  that  country,  and  we  are  assured  by  this  writer  that 
their  descendants  had  not  entirely  abandoned  Italy  in  his  time. 
We  learn  from  several  passages  in  tiie  Odyssey  that  a  trade  in 
slaves  was  carried  on  bc^tween  the  Greeks*  at  least  the 
people  of  Ithaca  and  the  Siculi;  and  Otfiried  Miiller  thinks  it 
certain  that  the  people  who  carried  on  this  inteicourse  with 
the  Greeks  mnst  have  been  the  Siculi  of  the  continent,  since 
the  island  was  at  that  time  so  little  known  as  to  be  the  r^ion 
of  fabla^  the  abode  of  Lesstrigones  and  Cyclopes.t 

*  JWotiji.HaLUlt.Le.82.  t  OdjH.  sx.  S88.  sziv.  SIO,  365, 888. 
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Of  the  Oenoifi. 
We  find  another  name  predommating  among  the  inhabit 
ants  of  the  south  of  Italy,  and  in  the  very  country  marked 

out  as  possessed  by  the  :^iciilij  ninncly  that  of  the  Oenotrians. 
Modern  writers*  and  most  oi  Ike  ancients  identify  them  with 
the  Siculi. 

Antiochus  of  Syracuse,  who  is  a  prime  authority  with  Strabo 
and  Dionyaius  in  all  that  relates  to  the  Italian' nations^  and 
who  was  the  authdr'of  a  history  of  Italy,  declared  in  that  work 
that  the  country  in  his  time  temtied  Italia  had  ancielitly  been 

called  Oenotria.  The  Italy  ui  iVntiocluis  was  of  narrow  limits : 
the  boundaries  which  he  assigned  to  it  were,  to  the  northward, 
the  river  Laiis  and  Metapontum.  It  had  therefore,  as  Strabo 
observes,  nearly  the  extent  of  the  Bruttian  territory,  that  i^ 
of  the  modem  Calabria.  The  Tarentine  above  Metapontum; 
according  to  Antiochus,  beyond  the  extent  of  Italy  or  Oenotria, 
was  termed  lapygia;  In  still  more  ancient  times,  says' An^ 
tiochus,  those  only  were  called  Italians  or  Oenotria!ns  who 
dwelt  near  the  Sicilian  straits  within  the  isthmus  \\  Inch  divides 
the  Scylletic  or  Scylacian  gulf  from  the  Napetine.  After- 
wards the  name  of  Italy  and  the  Oenotrians  extended  further 
.northwards  as  far  as  Metapontum,  the  Ghaones  who  inhabited 
.that  country*  being  themselves  an  Oenotnan  tribe;t  >  Thia  ac^ 
•count  is  confirmed  l>y  a  passage  in 'Aristotle's  f^olittca:^*  Per- 
sons who  are  acquainted  with  those' countries  report  that  there 
was  a  certain  Italus  kmg  of  Oenotria,  from  whom  the  Oenotri, 
changing  tlieir  name,  took  that  of  Itali,  and  the  countiy  was 
called  Italia;  It  extended  southward  of  the  Isthmus  between 
the  Scylletic  and  Lametic  gulfs,  that  is,  it  was  coextensive 
with  South  Calabria.^'  B^t  though  the  proper  Oenotri  were 
confined  within' such  narrow  limits,  it  seems  that  tribes  akin 
to  them  weie  further  extended.  The  Ghaones  are  termed  an 
Oenotrian  tribe  by  Antiochus,  and  the  Peucetii,  who  inhal>jted 
the  eastern  coast  as  far  northward  as  the  Aufidus,  and  perlinj;-, 
to  the  promontory  of  Garganum,  were  supposed  to  be  aiUed  to 

•  MiUlev*!  Etitiakeiii  EinL  s.  10.  f  Strabo,  Ub.  t.  p.  254, 265. 

;(  Aristot.  PoUt.  lib.  vii.  c  10. 
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the  same  stock.  This  is  intimated  in  the  Greek  genealos^ies. 
Pherecydes,  an  Athenian  instriiien  highly  commended  by 
Dionysius,  in  enumerating  the  otispring  of  Lycaon  who  was 
the  son  of  Pelasgus,  mentioned  Oenotrus,  from  whom,  as  he 
said,  the  people  of  Italy  were  called  Oenotrii,  and  Peace> 
tiua,  from  whom  the  bofderen  on  the  Ionian  gulf,  meaning 
the  southern  Adrmtic,  weretenned  Peocetii.  And  Strabo,  col- 
lecting the  general  testimony  of  antiquity,  declares  that  when 
the  Greek  colonies  umved  on  the  coast  of  Magna  Grapcia  they 
found  the  country  occupied  not  by  Lucanian  or  oilier  tribes 
of  Samnite  origin,  but  by  Oenotri  and  Ghones,  who  were  con- 
quered long  after  by  the  Samnite  nations.  The  Chones  are 
termed  by  Aristotle  Chaonea,  and  are  by  him  likewise  said 
to  hare  been  an  Oenotiian  tribe. 

But  who  were  these  Oenotrii  or  primitiTe  Italians  ?  The 
Greek  fabulists,  as  we  have  seen,  derived  tliem  iioui  Arcadia, 
and  made  them  the  sons  of  a  mythical  Oenotrus  and  of  Ly- 
caon ;  but  we  find  them  occupying  the  country  assigned  to  the 
Sicttlians,  and  other  accounts  also  left  by  Greeks  connect 
them  with  that  people,  who  are  represented  as  aborigines  of 
Italy.  Antiochus  of  Syracuse^  in  whose  time  many  of  the 
Sieali  still  existed  in  the  northern  and  interior  parts  of  the 
island,  recognised  the  Sieulians  as  Oenotrii.  Thucydides  re- 
lates that  Italus,  from  whom  the  Itali,  that  is  the  Oenotrians, 
were  named,  was  a  king  of  the  biculi ;  and  Dionysius,  after  a 
diligent  research  and  a  comparison  of  all  the  information  that 
be  could  collect  from  ancient  writefs,  concludes  that  the  SicuU 
and  Italietes  were  of  one  stock,  which  he  terms  Oenotrian: 
he  mentions  as  a  third  tribe  a  people  named  Morgetes,  who 
settled  at  Mui  l;  uitium. 

It  seems  from  all  these  circumstances  probable,  that  the 
Oenotrii,  liiough  by  the  fables  of  the  Greeks  declared  to  have 
origiuated  irom  Arcadia,  which  is  however  still  in  a  certain 
sense  possible,  were  the  same  people  with  the  SicuU,  who  by 
Thucydides  and  other  well-informed  writers  are  placed  precisely 
iu  the  same  country  and  connected  with  that  race.  But  were  the 
Siculi  themselves  of  Grecian  origin  ?  We  have  seen  that  they 
were  among  the  curly  and  even  among  the  primitive  iuhabit- 
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aato  of  Italy.  Yat  loiiie  modem  wrifets  adlim  to  the  opmioii 
that  they  iraie  my  modnt  emigrants  fi^  Possessed 
with  the  notioii  that  the  Latio  laoguage  is  a  compoanded 
^peedi  made  up  of  two  distinct  parts,  one  Cbeek  and  the 
other  foreign  or  barbaric,  they  look  to  the  OeDotrians,  whom 
anciciit  nu  ths  derive  from  the  Peloponnesus,  as  furnishing  the 
former  or  (jn  (  inn  element.  ResjHcting  the  hinguagc  of  the 
Oenotru  we  have  no  direct  information.  Even  the  Siculi,  who 
remained  so  long  after  the  extinction  of  the  Oeootnao  name 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  have  left  do  inscription  or  other 
vestige;  and  in  this  instance  philological  resoofoes  would  be 
enttiely  wanting^  were  it  not  for  a  fortunate  snggBstion  of 
Otftied  MiiUcTj  which  throws  a  ray  of  new  li^t  i^on  this 
obscure  subject  Of  this  I  shall  give  an  account  maarly  as 
I  find  it  in  his  work. 

When  the  Greek  settlements  were  fonntJcd  in  Sicilv,  the 
Siculi  had  lung  been  in  pustc^Niun  ^1  tht'  cuiintry,  iiiid  a  Sicu- 
lian  peasantry,  conquered  together  with  the  soil,  Ibiiiied  the 
chief  part  of  the  agricultural  and  labounng  population  of 
the  nomerous  and  thriving  Grecian  colonies.  It  was  to  be 
expected,  under  these  circnmBtanoes^  that  a  great  part  of  the 
native  kmgoage  of  the  most  numeions  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants should  pass  into  the  popular  dialect  of  the  Sicilian 
Greeks,  and  be  found  preeenred  in  the  compodtions  which 
professedly  represent  tba^  dialect,  such  as  the  comedies  of 
Epicharmus  and  Lhu  mimes  of  Sophron.  These  wntcib  were, 
says  Miiller,  in  after  times,  when  Siidly  had  become  enliK  ly 
hellenized,  the  chief  depositories  or  exemplars  of  the  old  do- 
mestic idiom.  He  continues :  "  Now  it  is  a  remarkable  con- 
firmation of  the  history  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Siculi,  which 
we  have  given  above,  that  the  rare  and  un-hellenic  expressions 
preserved  by  the  above-mentioned  writers  among  the  Syia- 
cusans,  are  regularly  found  in  the  dialect  of  Latium.  Thm, 
as  Varro  says,  the  Latin  muiuum  is  among  the  Sicilians  /loiror : 
Sophron  writes  fioiroy  hri  /loc.  Doubtless  from  the  same  au- 
thority he  states  that  some  Sicilian  Greeks  trailed  the  hare 
XiTTopis,  a  word  which  the  Siculians  had  left  behind  in  Lutium, 
.and  at  the  same  time  brought  to  the  island.  Ueuce  came  rarafu. 
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Vied  by  the  SyraouHm  poetifor jMliiitf i  aofnpw  for  €aner,wd 
other  similar  coiiiddeiioes,*  The  ot%;ia  of  thne  iforda  can  car. 
tainly  not  be  cspiained  by  the  interoonne  of  Sicily  with  Lattam^ 
which  at  that  time  was  very  trifliai^.  Tika  also  appears  to  hate 
been  the  Sicilian  word  for  gelu,  xdriyov  for  catinum,  Kdfjiiroc  for 
hippodrome  or  atmpus,  ydpyapa  for  gregea.  In  Siculian,  ac- 
cording to  Herodian,  the  terminatioii  ens,entis  was  preserved, 
which  the  Greeks  expressed  by  tjciyToc  Herodian  meuttoos 
'OpdXng,  'OvoAeiTocy  (^Volms,)  and  similar  words  as  SicuUan 
forms;  hence  we  perceive  how  much  the  Siculian  resembled  the 
Latin.  Lastly  it  may  be  maintained^  that  since  in  the  Alex- 
andrian poets  words  oocar  which  are  evidently  Latin,  as  vSmia 
for  fM|Mleri  in  Theocritus  and  Gallimachus,  they  were  adopted 
not  from  Latinmi  bat  from  Sicily,  which  country  just  at  that 
time  exercised  a  very  great  influence  on  Greek  literature. 
From  these  considerations  we  may  conclude  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty that  the  SicuUan  formed  an  important  element  of  the 
Latin  language. 

So  far  Otfiried  Miiiler.  I  think  we  may  reasonably  go 
a  step  further,  and  conclude  that  the  Siculian  was  a  kindred 
dialect  with  the  Latin  and  oilier  Umguages  of  ancient  Italy, 
since  it  appears  to  have  contained  both  words  and  gram- 
matical fonns  which  belonged  to  the  Latin  and  were  not  com- 
mon to  that  language  and  the  Greek.  On  this  subject  we 
shall  be  better  prepared  for  coming  to  a  conclusion  after  sur- 
veying the  information  that  ib  to  be  collected  regarding  other 
Italian  languages. 

Suction  IV. — 0/  the  Auwnian^  Opic^  or  Oscan  Peopk, 

During  the  t;arly  periods  of  tlic  Roman  hislor>%  and  while 
the  growing  power  of  the  republic  was  gradually  extending 
its  dominion  over  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  we  find  no  men- 
tion either  of  Siculi  or  Oenotrii.  The  nations  who  most  soo- 
cessfblly  withstood  the  arms  of  Rome  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  a  different  race  and  to  have  spoken  a  different  dialect,  which 

*  floplmiii  inAl^idUu-in.  in  Pollux.  Sophron  in  Photii,  Lex. p.  189^ S4.  FlUMina 
eUct  dfAfrfort  mMmm,  from  E/pidmam.  MiUkr't  JSmukir,  Sinl.  p.  11. 
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is  temed  the  Owan  tongae.  By  the  Greeke  all  these  nations 
are  termed  Opid  or  Ansones*  Aristotle  says  thattbe  country 
lying  between  the  Oenotrians,  who  as  we  hate  seen  occapied 
the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  and  Tyrrhenia  orEtmria  to  the 

noithward  oi  tlie  Tiber,  was  inhabited  by  theOpici,  who  are 
also  termed  Aimonians.*  In  a  passage  cited  by  Diouysms, 
the  same  writer  terms  Latium  itself"  a  district  of  <  ^pika.f  Po- 
lybius  spoke  of  the  Ausonians  and  Opici  as  if  he  considered 
them  to  have  beendiiFerent  nations;  but  Antiochus  of  Syracuse, 
who  lived  at  a  time  when  the  tribes  of  people  in  southern 
Italy  were  yet  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other,  regarded 
them  as  one  and  the  same  lace^  Ansones  appears  to  have 
been  the  name  given  to  them  by  the  Greeks.  They  probably 
termed  themselves  Opici,  and  the  designation  by  which  they 
were  at  an  early  period  known  to  the  Romans  was  that  of 
Aiu  unci.  Serviiis  says,  "  Aumncos  Gnece  Ansones  nominari 
constat  and  Paulus  the  Deacon,  son  of  Warnefrid,  has 
preserved  a  citation  from  Festns  containing  a  myth,  accord- 
ing to  which Anson,  son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso,  gave  name 
to  Ausonia,  and  built  the  city  of  Aurunca."|| 

We  are  assured  by  Antiochus  andby  Thucydides,  who  agreed 
in  considering  the  Opici  and  Ansones  as  one  race,  that  they 
were  the  people  who  drove  the  SicuKans  out  of  Italy.f^  They 
appear  to  iiave  been  a  more  wurhke  people  than  the  biiibarous 
Siculi,  but  to  have  sfiven  way  to  the  greater  power  of  the 
Etruscans,  who  f^ained  possession  of  Campania,  and  i'ouiided 
colonies  in  the  countries  which  had  formed  a  part  of  the  Au- 
sonian  or  Opic  territory. 

At  the  time  when  most  of  the  Greek  colonies  were  founded 
in  the  country  termed  from  them  Magna  Gnecia,  the  Oscau 
language  was  not  so  widely  extended  as  it  afterwards  became. 
We  are  assured  by  Strabo  that  there  were  no  Lucanians  in 

*  Hu  words  are :  ^^ukovv  $k  Tofiiv  rrpbg  r^v  Tvftprjviav  'Oiriirol  Kol  irponpor 
Kfi'i  i  KciXovfifvoi  rrjr  iirbtvvfiiav  Atxrovfc — the  Opici  who  had  the  surname 
of  Ausoncs,"  as  the  Locri  Ozolrp.  This  makes  theOpici  Ansones  a  paruculac 
btiuich  of  the  Opic  natiou,  as  the  hocti  Owite  were  of  the  Locrian. 

t  Dknys.  Halic.  lib.  i.  c.  72.  t-  Strabo,  lib.  t.  p.  242. 

f  Sm.  Comm.  ad  JEnOiSL  vli.  v.  737> 

li  PwiL  Dmc  QtotefbiKl,  Rudhncnl.  Ling.  Umbrioe,  {mn  viii* 

^  IHonyi.  iibi  nipm. 
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tbe  re^on  afterwards  named  from  them,  and  that  it  was 
entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  Oenotrtans  and  theChaones, 
who  were  kindred  nations.  Bot  the  state  of  these  countries 
was  at  length  changed  by  the  incursions  of  the  Samnitesy 
Lncanians,  and  Bmttity  who  omwhelmed  them,  and  conquered 
the  remains  of  theOenotrian  people  towards  the  south,  as  weU 
as  many  of  the  Greciuu  colonies  which  had  been  founded  on 
their  coasts. 

The  Siiiaintes,  as  we  are  assured  by  Strabo  and  otlier  writers, 
were  a  tribe  of  the  Sabelhan  or  Salnne  nation.  From  the 
Sabines/'  says  Strabo,  "  were  descended  the  Picentines  and 
the  Samnitesy  from  these  the  Lucani»  and  from  tbe  latter  the 
Bruttii.''* 

Whether  the  Sabines  and  Samnites  were  originally  of  the 
Opic  or  Oscan  race  is  a  question  on  which  some  difference  of 

opinion  exists.  I  shall  again  advert  to  this  point ;  but  how- 
ever the  fact  uiay  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the  Oscan  idioin 
was  the  language  of  all  the  conntries  conquered  and  col 'ni^cd 
by  the  Samnites  in  Soutliern  Italy.  It  was  spoken,  as  many 
ancient  writers  testify,  about  Capua  and  Cumas  at  the  time 
when  the  Carapanians,  descended  from  the  8amnites  and  more 
imotely  from  the  Sabines^  had  possession  of  that  country. 

Lingua  Osca^'  Is  the  des^nation  given  to  the  Sabine  speech. 
Hence  it  is  the  most  obvious  supposition  that  the  Sabines 
themselves  as  well  as  the  Samnites  were  originally  of  the  Opic 
race.  Professor  Otfried  Muller,  however,  has  conjectured  that 
the  Sabines  had  previously  a  dirterent  speech,  and  that  after 
conquering  Campania  they  adopted  tlie  Oscan  language,  from 
the  population  already  existing  in  the  countries  which  they 
subdued^  though  a  part  of  it  was  at  that  time  subject  to  the 
Etruscans,  This  language  they  contributed  to  extend  into  the 
parts  of  Southern  Italy  where  theur  colonies  were  established. 
Thus  the  Bnittii  are  known  to  have  spoken  the  Oscan  lan- 
guage, and  even  Ennius,  a  native  of  Calabria^  knew  the  Oscan 
as  his  native  speech. 

The  different  nations  of  Southern  Italy  with  which  Rome 
liad  to  contend  after  her  union  with  Latiuni  belonged  to  one 
^tribe  or  the  other  of  tins  race.    The  iEqui  and  Volsci  were 

*  liib.  T.  p.  228.  £d.  C«Mmb. 
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probably  Opic  tribes  of  the  old  Ausonian  stem ;  the  Hernici 
and  the  Marsi  belonged  to  the  Sabine  branch  of  the  same 
stock. 

The  most  interesting  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  Opic 
race  and  their  Oscan  speech  is  the  relation  which  the  people 
and  their  language  appear  to  have  borne  to  the  Roman  na- 
tion and  to  the  Latin  tongue. 

The  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  and  in  that  of  the  elder 
Cato  reckoned  the  Romans  and  Latins  as  a  part  of  the  Opic 
nation  ;*  and  this,  as  Otfried  Miiller  has  observed,  cannot 
have  been  meant  in  merely  a  political  sense,  since  the  people 
of  Campania  and  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  had  certainly 
no  political  connection  previously  to  the  extension  of  the 
Roman  arms.  It  was  evidently  founded  on  the  known  fact 
or  generally  received  opinion  of  the  affinity  of  the  two  races. 
This  could  hardlv  take  its  rise  without  some  known  resem- 
blance  between  the  Oscan  and  the  Latin  languages.  Even 
the  circumstance  that  the  Romans,  in  a  state  of  greater  refine- 
ment derived  from  Greece,  termed  everything  that  savoured  of 
rudeness  or  the  barbarism  of  antiquity  in  their  own  language, 
Opic  or  Oscan,  sufficiently  indicates  that  the  Oscan  dialect  was 
not  considered  as  wholly  foreign  to  Latium  and  to  Rome. 

One  argument  has  often  been  brought  forward  to  prove  the 
affinity  of  the  Opici  and  the  people  of  Rome,  on  which  a  more 
careful  examination  seems  to  have  proved  that  no  reliance  can 
be  safely  placed.  I  allude  to  the  accounts  left  of  the  Atellane 
fables  or  the  popular  comedies  which  were  performed  at  Rome 
for  the  amusement  of  the  people,  and  were,  as  it  appears,  intel- 
ligible to  the  lowerclass  of  the  citizens.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
they  were  delivered  in  the  Oscan  language,  and  that  this  idiom 
must  therefore  have  been  sufficiently  near  to  their  own  speech 
to  be  understood  by  the  most  illiterate  among  the  Romans. 
This  is  plainly  asserted  by  Strabo,  who  declares  that  after  the 
Oscans  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation  their  dialect  was  pre- 
served by  the  people  of  Rome,  among  whom  the  old  dramatic 

*  Pliny  has  preserved  a  passage  of  Marcus  Cato  the  Censor,  which  proves  that 
the  Greeks  termed  the  Roman  people  Opic  in  his  time :  Nos  quoque  dictitant 
barbaros  et  spurcius  nos  quam  alios  Opicos  (Opicorum)  appellatione  foedant.** 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxix.    Miiller,  Etrusker,  Einleitung,  s.  25. 
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representations  of  the  Oscans  were  performed.*  But  the  history 
of  the  Atellane  fables  has  been  investigated  by  a  late  wnter, 
who  eeems  to  have  proved  beyond  controversy  that  'Stmbo 
must  on  this  point  hafe  been  masmformed,  and  that  the  Oscan 
lai^iHige  cannot,  in  his  time  at  least,  have  been  so  little 
difiarent  from  Latin  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  nnkarned 
among  the  Roman  people.f  In  the  first  place  the  fragments 
which  remain  of  Atellane  iables  are  in  Latin.  Q.  NoviusJ 
and  L.  Poriiporiius  were  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  these 
pieces,  and  to  one  or  the  other  of  them  the  ancients  attribute 
the  first  composition  of  such  poems  at  Rome.  There  are  suffi- 
cient specimens  extant  of  the  Atellane  fables  written  by  Novius 
and  Pomponins  to  prove  that  the  language  was  Latin  and  not  a 
foreign  dkdect.  It  was  an  old  style  Latin  and  comparable 
to  the  language  of  Pkutns.  Such  were  the  Atellaneftbles  that 
were  reeited  to  the  Rommi  people  in  the  time  of  Strabo;  and 
that  writer  must  have  been  under  a  mistake,  which  in  the  case 
of  a  foreiirner  is  notunbkely,whenhe  said  that  they  were  Oscan 
compositions.  The  Oscan  lansrtian^e  is  briefly  mentiuned  by 
various  writers  incidentally  ni  such  a  way  as  to  prove  that  it 
was  not  intelligible  to  the  Romans  or  considered  to  be  the 
same  speech  as  the  Latin.  Ennius  is  said  to  have  understood 
three  langnages,  the  Oscan,  Greek,  and  Latin  and  lArj 
speaks  of  ^ues  sent  to  a  hostile  camp^  who  knowing  the  Oscan 

*  Strebo,  lib.  V.  p.  23S.—'Uiov8k  n  f»1c*0«Mic--9VM^€i«f  *  Wb^T^'O^ 

KtJV  iKXtXonroTMV  i;  ^laXticrot;  ^tvft  iraptl  roif  Pw/iaTojr,  Atm  WOV^fUtn 
VKtivojiaTtlaBai  kut'i  rt\-a  ayijiva  irdrptov  Kai  fttfioXoytivQat, 

+  Ueher  die  AteUanuchen  Schauspiele  der  Romer.  £io  Venudi  vou  C  £. 
Scbobei.  Leipz.  1835, 

X  The  age  of  Nofina  It  aoltxactly  known,  bat  m  ]»  fi  ahniya  ntildoMd 
an«nimpoaiiial>ebfDppaMdtoliftvettT«dMftmii0«iiatttf^  Pqnw 
poniiis  ia  mentkned  by  Patcatmlus  at  a  ooDtmporary  of  SUcooa  and  RatOhia, 
LndliBi  and  P.  Africunus.  PatcrculM  w|mmgnii  Pomponius  to  have  been  A* 
inyenter  of  the  AteUane  fables.  "  Sane  non  lemoremus  eAdeni  a-tatc  fuisse  Pompo- 
nium,  sensibus  celcbrem,  verbis  rudem  ct  novitate  a  se  operis  invcnti  commenda- 
bilem.  ( I'atcri .  Hist.  Rom.  lib.  ii.  c.  0.)  That  the  invention  alimletl  to  was  the 
AteUane  comedy  we  know  from  various  passages  of  Macrobius  and  other  writen, 
lite  bowcver  glf»  ft  dim  of  At  iMMMir  t»  No«l^ 

ct  Fftrt^«»i"^»  lliFpiftT*  edknt*" 
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s|)ecch,  understood  what  they  heard.*    And  it  has  been  well 
observed  by  M.  Scbober,  that  when  the  Roman  grammarians 
cite  a  word  as  Oscao  they  always  refer  to  the  testimony  of 
such  writers  as  Eonias  or  Pacu? ius^  and  never  cite  the  Atellane 
fables,  which  were  extant  in  great  numbers  in  their  times,  and 
well  known  at  Rome,  and  if  in  the  Oscan  language  might 
obviously  have  served  them  for  an  ;iiithority  whicli  every 
one  would  appreciate.     We  canuoi  escape  the  inference 
which  the  writer  just  mentioned  has  drawn,  that  the  Atellane 
fables  celebrated  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Sti-abo,  and  to  which 
that  geographer  refers,  were  not  in  the  Oscan  but  in  the  Latin 
langaage*  and  that  the  Oscan  had  long  ceased  to  be  under- 
stood, if  ever  it  was  to  them  intelligible,  by  the  Roman  peo- 
pie.  But  the  original  Atellane  drama  was  an  Oscan  invention, 
and  it  was  introduced  into  Rome  from  Atella,  a  town  of  the 
Oscan  or  Opic  people,  whence  its  nanie.-f*    It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable that  these  representations  were  exhibited  at  Rome  from 
an  earlier  time  than  that  of  Pomponius  or  Novtus,  but  pei^ 
haps  in  a  rude  manner  and  without  written  dramatical  com- 
positions, and  that  the  earliest  of  the  written  fitbles  were 
composed  by  the  poets  who  thenceforward  obtained  the 
credit  of  having  been  founders  of  the  Atellane  draiiia.  The 
scenery  and  decorations  and  the  artifice  of  the  dramatic  re- 
presentation, may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Oscans ;  and 
the  maimer  of  acting,  which  was  chiefly  pantomime,  may  have 
been  taken  from  them ;  and  thus  the  designation  of  Atellane 
plays  may  be  explained  and  sufficiently  accounted  for  without 
supposing  that  the  Oscan  language  was  ever  intelligible  to  the 
Romans.    This  may  have  been  really  the  fact  in  very  early 
times,  but  we  have  no  positive  evidence  of  it;  and  i'lom  the 
history  of  the  Atellane  fables  we  should  not  be  able  to  deduce 
any  safe  conclusion  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Roman  and  Oscan 
languages. 

•  Liv.  lib.  X.  c.  20.  «  Aliquanto  ante  lucem  ad  castra  accessit,  gnavosque  Otcm 
lii^ae  cxploratum,  quid  agant  niittit/* 

t  Uvy  tcnna  die  Atdlane  drama  «^  genut  ludomni  •bOaeii  aooeptoin*^  Valetiiu 
Uaximntaayt:  ^'AteUaniliidiab  OKftmidlamit.*'  Diomedei  the  Gnmniariim 
'^Advitate  Aid]a,iiiidepriiiiaiiicflqplft.'*    Domtos,    Atallaiw  *  dvitate  Ckm- 
m  pHiiie  nbi  aeta  Mint  plmimn.**  (See  Sdiober,  Ub.  dt.  p.  IS.) 
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It  is  fortunate  that  so  many  remains  of  ancient  writing  have 
been  preserved  in  iDBcnptions  found  in  different  parts  of  Southern 
Ttal or  on  coins  collected  in  places  where  the  Oscan  language 
is  known  to  have  prevailed,  as  to  afford,  when  connected  with 
the  infonnation  left  by  the  grammatacal  writers  and  antiqua- 
rians of  Rome,  a  sufficient  groundwork  for  a  satisfactory 
elucidation  of  this  subject,  at  least  for  establishing  some  im- 
portant and  interesting  conclusions  in  reici^nrd  tu  it.    The  Oscan 
language  prcvaiit  d  tlnou<ih  all  Soutlieiu  Italy,  until  it  was  at 
a  late  period  supplanted  by  the  Latin.     It  seems  in  a  great 
measure  to  have  overcome  the  Greek  in  the  countries  which 
bad  been  colonised  by  Hellenic  settlers  in  Magna  Graecia.  It 
maintained  itself  in  Herculanetim  and  Pompeii  till  the  era 
of  the  destruction  of  those  cities.   It  was  long  a  written  lan- 
guage.  No  books  have  been  preserved  in  it,  but  a  great  num- 
ber of  coins  and  many  inscriptions  have  rewarded  the  research 
of  modem  investigators.   They  have  been  diligently  collected 
and  published  by  Italian  antiquarians,  and  deciphered  by 
German  philologers.     The  mo%t  iuipurtant  of  these  docu- 
ments are  the  two  inscriptions  of  Abella  and  of  Hantia.  The 
former  was  ibund  engraved  in  Oscaii  characters  on  a  stone  not 
far  from  Nola,  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Ahella  in 
Campania ;  the  other,  which  is  on  a  brazen  tablet,  was  dis- 
covered among  the  ruins  of  Bantia,  a  town  of  Lucania,  and  is 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Herculaneum.*   It  is  bilingual,  con* 
taining  on  the  reverse  a  Latin  inscription,  supposed  to  be  a 
translation  of  the  Oscan.  Besides  thHre,  many  inscriptions  of 
various  extent  have  been  found  at  llerculaneum  and  Poujpeii, 
at  Capua,  and  in  other  places  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  one 
at  Messana  in  Sicily,  a  i^ic,  as  it  appears,  of  the  old  Ma- 
mertines.f 

The  Oscan  inscriptions  are  in  three  kinds  of  writing.  The 
legends  on  coins  found  in  the  country  of  the  Samnites  and  in 
Lucania,  Apulia,  Calalnria,  and  on  many  of  those  discovered 

♦  The  Bantine  inscription  w.i-:  publishetl  bv  Rosini,  and  lately  by  Dr.  (Jrotefend 
of  ilaaover,  in  hiii  work  entitled  "  iiudimenca  liingus  Oncm  ex  Irutcx.  Antiq.  eiio-' 
4«ta;**«idithMbM(iel«cUMAliift]«niMclw«k  by  Pvoftnor  KtaiM  of  Berlin. 
The  AlMihnhn  faucriptioownpabliAed, tlMwigh  Impaifaefly,  by  Laoit,  (Si^gfo 

t  Thoe  «Npa1iUdied,aiBtl0astdeNdbed,  Indiework  of  Qiotdbid  above  dted. 
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in  Campania,  all  of  which  places  were  inhabited  for  some  ac^es 
by  the  Opic  race,  are  in  (iicek  letters:  they  were  perhaps  en- 
graved by  arti»to  from  the  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia.    Bat  all 
the  most  considerable  iiucriptioDs  found  in  the  Opic  countries 
are  either  in  Latin  chaiactera  or  in  those  uanally  termed  Oscan, 
which  are  bnt  a  modification  of  the  Etnuwan  letten^  and  as 
Gesenins  has  kttely  obsenred,  remarkably  nmtlar  to  the  Celti- 
berian  characters  found  on  the  coins  mid  in  the  inscriptions  in 
Spain.    These  Oscan  cliuiacters  were  still  in  use  at  Pompeii 
at  tlie  period  when  that  city  was  destroyed  ;*  they  are  seen  on 
the  majority  of  the  coins  found  in  Campania,  and  in  all  the 
inscriptions  found  on  stone  in  that  country,  as  weUasinSam- 
niam,  including  that  of  the  Abellane  table.   A  specimen  of 
Oscan  writing  in  Latin  characters  occurs  in  the  earthen  table 
of  Bantia.   In  this  last  inscription  the  orthography  of  Oscan 
words  is  different  from  that  which  appears  in  the  proper  Oscan 
alphabet.    As  this  alphabet  is  only  the  Etruscan  slightly 
modified,  it  wants,  like  the  Etruscan  system  of  characters, 
signs  for  the  vowel  o,  as  well  as  tiiosi^  expressive  of  all  the 
soft  consonants  or  middle  class  of  rmiLes,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception that  b  is  in  some  instances  represented.    This  dif- 
ference howeveri  and  the  defect  pointed  out,  belong  only  to  the 
mode  of  writing,  and  not  to  the  Oscan  language,  as  is  pro?ed 
by  other  written  monuments,  in  which  the  letters  o,  d,  and  g 
are  not  unfirequently  diseorered.  Those  inscriptions  written 
in  Oscan  letters  present,  on  the  other  hand, — as  in  the  word 
meddis  or  meddia,  which  means  a  magistrates—instead  of 
dd  an  rr,  whence  it  must  be  concluded  that  d  and  r,  con- 
sonants which  appear  in  sound  suliiciently  remote  from  each 
other,  weie  m  this  lanc^iage  easily  confounded.  Now  this  was 
precisely  the  ease  in  Latin,  as  the  old  nrvehere  and  arfuisse 
for  adeeto^  and  tid/uiase,  the  derivation  of  meridies  from 
medku  dies,  the  connection  of  awrU  and  audio,  and  the 
change  of  the  Ghneek  word  KapvKtw  into  eaducmu  fully  prove. 
Nearly  as  the  Oscan  and  Latin  articulation  approached  in  these 
instances,  the  whole  alphabetic  systems  of  tiie  two  languid 

•  They  are  to  be  seen  in  the  iRScription*  copied  from  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and 
Hcrculaneum  by  Gell,  Micali,  and  others.   (See  GsotcfiBod,  Rttdim,  Lwg*  One.) 
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are  equally  proximate  to  each  other;  at  least  we  disooTer  all 
the  Latin  characters  in  the  Oscan,  with  the  sing^le  exception 

of  (f.  With  respect  to  this  letter  a  remarkable  peimuLiitiuii 
takes  place  between  tiic  two  langu.]<j.Ls,  liie  Oscaii  presenting 
the  conaonant  p  m  words  in  which  the  Latin  has  qu.  The 
following  specimen  exhibits  this  relation  between  the  Latin 
and  Oscan  orthography,  as  well  as  that  between  both  of  these 
languages  and  the  Greek : 


Greek. 

(hcan. 

Latin. 

T, 

P, 

Qu. 

pit. 

quid. 

petora. 

qoatuor. 

pe, 

qne.* 

To  these  are  added  from  the  same  monuments  the  fol* 
lowing  expressions  in  Oscan :  Suae  pisy  for  si  quU ;  pot  pie 

datf  for  quod  quis  dat ;  pie  eeue  Bantina  fust,  for  qui  civis 
Bmttnus  ftierit.  A  similar  reciprocation  of  consonants  ex- 
ists, as  MUUer  has  pointed  out,  between  cognate  dialects  of 
several  well-known  langnages^as  between  the  Irish  and  Welsh, 
ia  the  Celtic  fomily  of  languages^  and  in  part  between  the  dif- 
ferent dialects  of  ^  Qreeks.f 

The  relation  of  the  Oscan  to  the  Latin  prevails  through 
all  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  former  language  as  far 
as  they  are  kuovvii.  The  masculine  term inu lions  in  its  and 
OS  are  found  in  Oscan  as  in  Greek  and  l^atin :  an  apparently 
dialectic  variety  gives  ur  instead  of  us.  Thus  the  coins  found 
in  countries  where  the  Oscan  was  spoken  have,  partly  in  Greek 
charactera^  the  inscriptions  Loukanos,  Arpanos,  Atinos,  Lari- 
noSy  and  Larinor«  and  partly  in  Oscan  chaiacters  those  of 
Tianur,  Sidikinur,  Vitelliur.  As  this  ending  of  the  nominative 
in  us  or  os  indicates  an  andlo^y  between  the  declensions  in  the 
Greek,  Lutin,  and  O^^can,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  system 
of  the  iniiection  of  nouns  in  the  last-mentioned  idiom  will  be 
found  to  coincide  with  those  of  the  classical  languages.  In  the 
frequently  occurring  names,  Alukikie  or  Mulukie,  THnHfUf 

*  This  last  in»tMi€«  is  proved  by  the  Abellaaiaa  stone  inscription,  and  the  tal»|f 

of  Bantia. 

t  I  take  the  liberty  of  referring  my  readers  here  tor  a  more  copious  illustration 
«f  ddtmbject  to  my  little  work  on  the  Celtic  nations  and  then  hu^uages. 
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AfvmerM,  Slabls,  TrebU,  iu  Meddis,  cewHir,  pis,  we  recog- 
nise nouns  of  the  third  declension*  Perum  dolom  maUomf 
in  the  table  of  Bantia,  is  per  Mum  malum ;  and  JbeBanam 
and  Nf^nam  may  therefore  represent  similar  forms  in  Greek 

and  Latin.  Sakaraklum  Herckleis  is  plainly  "  Sacellum  Her- 
ciilis,"  and  displays  a  similar  form  of  the  neuter  in  the  second 
and  of  the  genitive  in  the  third  declension.  In  this  manner 
many  forms  of  the  declension  have  been  made  out.  But  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  Latin  antiquated  form  of  the  ablative 
in  dy— 4n  tenteniiadf  aUod,  matid,  dieiaiored, — jb  found  to 
have  been  prevalent  in  Oscan  even  in  all  dedenaions,  as  dolud 
maUud,  eom  preivaiud,  toutad  priBtmUid,  for  dolo  malo, 
cuui  pnvato,  tola,"  or  ea  praesenti,"  in  the  lianti;iii  law,  in- 
dicate. The  Hantian  table  has  in  verbs  likewise  the  f ndins: 
in  ud,  as  iu  the  imperative  licitud,  evidently  meant  for  iiceto, 
in  estud,  factud,  and  actud.  Here  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
third  person,  which  also  ends  in  d  and  i  in  the  Oscan  language. 
Verbal  forms  in  the  table  of  Bantia  are  ^ptil,  prMipML^  pru- 
hipu9t ;  dekfoid,  dehoit ;  dai,  didiet ;  fefacid,  fefaeusi  ;  fidd^ 
fust;  amprufidf  urust,  herest,  peremusty  cehnnst.  In  all  these 
instances  except  one,  t  stands  after  s,  in  forms  correspuiiiimg 
with  the  conjunctive  perfect  in  Latin.  In  these  forms  the  use 
of  s  preceded  that  of  r  in  the  Latin  itself,  as  faxim,"  "  cap- 
sim,"  "  occisim,"  are  known  to  have  stood  for  "  fecerim," 
**  ceperim/'  occiderim."  The  Oscan  also  retained  the  re^ 
dupUcative  indicative  of  the  perfect  in  more  numerous  in- 
stances than  the  Latin ;  thus  f)ffacu9t  answers  to  fecerit  as 
didist  stood  for  dederit.  The  fornix  in  id  appear,  however, 
partly  indicative  of  the  perfect  and  partly  of  the  present  tense. 

These  correspondences  in  grammatical  forms  are  sufficient 
to  prove  the  affinity  of  the  Oscan  language  with  the  Latin,  a 
conclusion  which  is  confirmed  by  a  varietyof  particular  words 
preserved  by  ancient  authors  from  the  speech  of  the  Opic  or 
Ausonian  race.  Famel,  for  famuius,  is  an  Oscan  word ,  and  the 
root  of  many  derivatives ;  ungulus,  the  Oscaii  word  for  "  a 
ring,"  is  connected  with  unguis ;  as  is  ueia,  for  plaustrum,  with 
veko.  The  T^atin  word  lu<v  appears  in  Jupiter  Lucetius  of 
the  Oscans ;  and  wlidus,  sollers,solleni8  come  from  the  Oscan 
soUo,  for  ioius,  amnis,  Supparus,  the  upper  tunic  of  the  OscaHy 
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eomeB  from  "  super.'*  Most  of  these  words  are  wholly  un- 
connected with  the  Cheek;  hut  ungulua  is  evidently  of  the 
same  stock  with  IMt  the  root  of  Im  is  also  Qteek,  and 

sollo  is  related  to  oXoe,  just  as  sal  is  to  4Xc,  salio  to  4(XXii», 
SOS  or  suns  to  ac.    Thus  it  appears  that  the  Oscan  in- 
scriptions contain  words  belonging  to  both  porii(  ns  of  the 
Latin  toogue :  it  has  words  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Latin 
and  exist  not  in  Greek,  and  others  which  are  common  to  that 
language  and  the  Greek.*  This  fact  seems  to  oTertum  the 
hypothesis  of  Niebohr  that  the  Oscan  language  only  contained 
the  «n-greek  or  barbaric  element  of  the  I^tin  language.  The 
iiiaikb  of  ailinity  between  the  Oscan  and  Latin  appear  indeed 
to  extend  so  far  into  the  teinicture  and  organization  of  lan- 
guage,  as  to  render  no  other  supposition  admissible  but  that 
they  were,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  dialects  of  one  speech. 
The  Oscan  was  more  rude  and  less  polished  in  many  parts  of 
its  structnie,  and  in  these  instances  approached  more  nearly 
to  the  common  character  of  the  Indo-European  idioms,  but 
without  any  exclusion  of  forms  or  words  known  to  be  common 
*  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.    We  havL  already  taken 
occasion  to  remark  that,  as  far  as  evidence  can  be  collected,  a 
similar  opinion  is  supported  in  regard  to  the  Siculian  idiom. 
The  remains  of  that  idiom  actually  preserved  are  not  akin  to 
any  one  portion  of  the  Latin  language  exclusively  of  the  other; 
and  I  am  disposed  on  the  whole  to  adopt  the  conclusion 
that  all  the  nations  of  Southern  Italy,  namely,  the  Latin, 
the  Opic,  and  tlie  biculiiiii  luces,  spoke  cognate  dialects  of 
one  ancient  speech.    It  will  be  found,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
in  the  sequel,  that  a  similar  inference  may  be  extended  to  the 
northern  Italian  nations ;  but  before  entering  on  this  inquiry  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  arguments  adduced  by  Miiller  in 
support  of  a  different  opinion.   According  to  this  learned 
writer  the  sonthern  parts  of  Italy  were  inhabited  by  various 
tribes  of  Pelasgic  descent,  or  allied  to  the  ancient  Greeks. 
They  were  conquered  in  the  reo^ion  near  the  Tiber  by  the 
Abori'j;incs,  by  vvli(^in  oniy  a  portion  ol  the  lace  were  expelled 
from  their  native  soil:  the  rest  remained  and  coalesced  into 


•  Gela  and  Panis  are  expressly  saui  to  iiavt;  been  common  to  ihc  Oscan  and 
Sicwliaii  lunguages.  ' 
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one  nfttiait  with  their  victors.  The  Abongiiie»  m  supposed 
by  Miiller  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  barbaric  origui :  mixed  with 
the  Sicttli  they  formed  the  Latin  nation.  A  similar  eoeroach- 
tnent  was  made  by  another  semi-barbaroos  people,  namely 

the  babiiius,  upciQ  the  southern  purtb,  i\m  region  oi  the  Oscan 
language  and  til e  Opic  race.  Such  is  the  hypothesis.  It  sug- 
gests some  iurther  inquiry  into  the  hiatory  of  the  Aborigines 
and  of  the  Sabines. 

SBonov  V.'^-€fih/$  Ahorigme&  and  nfUm  SMmm. 

The  people  who  after  conquering  the  SicoU  on  the  Tiber, 
and  gaining  possession  of  Latram,  had  the  name  of  Latiniy 

dwelt  in  earlier  times  on  the  border  of  the  Apennines,  dispersed 
in  villages  without  walls,  which  were  situated  in  the  moun- 
tains.'^ Terentius  Varro,  in  his  Antiquities,  described  their 
towns  or  hamlets,  and  Dionysius  has  preserved  the  names  and 
the  descriptions  of  the  most  remarkabie  of  thevu  Lista,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Aborigines,  was  destroyed  by  the  Sabines 
from  Amitemum,  who  attacked  it  by  night,  and  the  inhabit- 
ante  were  never  able  to  recover  it.+  This  account  was  taken  from 
Varro.  Fortius  Cato  gave  a  bimilar  statement.  He  said  that 
the  Sabines  from  Amiternum  conquered  the  Reatine  territory 
from  the  Aborigines,  and  took  the  most  considerable  city  of  that 
district,  called  Cotyna,|  or  by  Varro  Cotylia.§  Niebuhr  con^ 
jectures  that  the  Aboriginal  were  driven  out  of  the  territory 
which  they  had  occupied  about  Mount  Veiino  and  the  lake 
of  Oelano,  as  far  as  Carseoli  and  Reate,  by  the  Sabines,  and 
that  having  been  obliged  to  retire  they  came  down  the  Anio 
into  the  country  of  the  Siculi  and  to  Latium.  But  Dionvsius 
gives  no  iniormation  precisely  to  this  purport.  He  says  that 
the  Aborigines  were  reinforced  by  the  Pelasgi  of  Cortona,  and 
that  they  sent  out  yearly  colonies,  which  were  consecrated 
bands,  who  settled  in  the  districts  which  they  were  able  to 
conquer  from  the  Siculi.||  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Reatine 

*  Dionysius  Hal.  b.  i  c  9.  t  ^b.  b.  L  c  14. 

X  lb.  b.  H.  c  50.  §  lb.  b.  i.  c.  15. 

II  These  bands  were  termed  Sacinui.  Fcstussays,  "Sacrani  appeliiiti  sunt  Reate 
«rtl,  qiti  ex  SeptUnoniio  Ligures,  Siculosque  exegeiunt,  nam  vere  sacro  orti  sunt." 
Virg.  .^ndd.  vtt.  799,   Nlilmlir,  Rom.  Gcteb.  i.  i.  77*  MUUtt*!  fitnisker,  £inl. 
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territoiyt  wliich  the  Aborigines  had  io  the  fint  place  conqoend 
from  the  Umbri,  became  at  length  a  part  of  the  dominion  of 
the  Sabines,  who  sent  out  colonies  from  it,  which  colonies 
built  many  towns  in  the  neighbonring  conntries,  and  amoug 
the  rest  the  city  of  Cares.* 

The  country  origuialiy  possessed  by  the  Sabines  was  m  Llie 
highest  region  of  central  Italy.  According  to  the  account 
given  by  Dionysius  from  Cato,  it  was  distant  two  hun- 
dred 8tadia  from  the  Adriatic  and  two  hundred  and  forty  from 
the  Tyrrhene  sea.  According  to  Cato  the  fiist  habitation 
of  the  Sabines  was  a  village  tanned  Festrina,  not  far  from 
Amitemum.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  same  high  region  in 
the  Apennines,  or  nearly  adjoining  regions,  were  the  cradles 
of  these  two  eelebiated  nations,  the  Aborigines  or  the  Latins 
and  the  Sabines.  The  Sabines  derived  their  name  from 
Saliinus,  the  son  of  Sancus,  a  *]jeniu8  of  their  country.  This 
feaocus  was;  by  some  called  Jupiter  Fidius.  Diouysius  cues 
one  Xenodotus  of  Troezene,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Umbrians.  According  to  him  the  Sabines  were  uiiginally  an 
Umbrian  people,  who  dwelt  in  the  territory  of  Reate,  until 
being  driven  thence  by  the  Pelasgi,  they  came  into  the  country 
which  they  now  inhabit,  namely,  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  or 
perhaps  of  Xenodotus,  '^anddianging  their  abode  took  the 
name  of  Sabines.***!* 

These  tribes  from  the  high  central  country,  the  Aborigines 
froin  Reate,  and  the  Sabines  from  Amiternum,  who  were 
perhaps  botli  of  Umbrian  origin,  were  then  the  only  nations  of 
whose  conquests  in  Lower  Italy,  and  particularly  over  the 
Siculian  and  Oscan  nations,  history  preserves  any  record.  As 
for  the  hypothesis  that  they  brought  into  the  Italian  languages 
whatever  of  barbaric  or  un-greek  origin  existed  in  the  latter, 
we  shall  find  a  better  opportunity  of  considering  it  after  col* 
lecting  some  notices  on  the  history  and  language  of  the  Um- 

*  Dionji,  HaL  Hb.  L 

f  '*Xmodm»  Traieniaii,  n  Uftorium «f  tlie  OmMe  nttko, lektai Uiat 
being  oftdvaof  the  C0mtif^-tii9iyivtt( — at  first  they  inhabited  what  is  caUed 
the  Rotlbie,  and  being  thence  expelled  by  the  Pelaegi,  came  into  that  land  vhcBO 
they  now  dwell,  and  having  changed  their  name  to^thd  with  their  plMB^  WCn 
called  £abiiiei  instead  of  Ombdci/'   (Lib.  iL  p.  ii).) 
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briaofl,  whoie  country  ww  adjacent  to  that  of  the  Sabinca 
and  Latins* 

Sbctioh  VI. — Cf  the  Latufuage  and  NaHonal  Melatiom  of 

the  UmbriMM. 

The  history  of  the  Umbriau  race  and  of  their  language  has 
been  thought  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  connected  with 
the  Italian  aotiqaities.*  AU  nations  whose  origin  has  been 
lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  first  ages,  have  been  set  down  as 
either  Celts  or  ScyUiiansi  and  accordingly  the  Umbrians  have 
generally  been  represented  as  a  Celtic  nation.t  The  authority 
adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion  is  that  of  Bocchus.^  Solinus 
jiiluims  us  tliat  Bocchus,  a  writer  who  has  been  several  times 
cited  by  Pliny,  reported  the  Umbri  to  have  been  descended 
from  tlie  ancient  Gauls  ;  and  a  similar  account  of  their  origin 
has  been  adopted,  either  from  the  same  or  from  different  tes- 
timony, by  Servius,  Isidore,  and  other  writers  of  a  late  period.| 
A  vague  report  of  this  kind,  collected  by  such  a  writer  as  Hoc- 
chus,  can  be  of  little  weight,  if  we  consider  that  the  opinion 
which  it  maintains  was  either  wholly  unknown  to  Strabo  and 
Pliny,  or  discredited  by  them.  This  at  least  we  seem  to  be 
justified  in  inferring  from  their  never  having  noticed  it. 

The  history  of  the  Umbrian  race  must  have  remanied  for  ever 
unknown,  had  it  not  received  illustration  from  rehcsof  ancient 
writing,  in  which  specimens  of  the  Umbrian  language  are  pre- 
served. It  would  seem  that  there  are  sufficient  remains  of  this 
description  to  render  it  very  probable,  that  the  relations  of  the 
language,  and  with  them  of  the  people  who  formerly  spoke  it, 
may  be  satisfactorily  determined.   Inscriptions  have  been 

•  "  Scrivere  su  !a  provenienza  dcgli  Umbri  v  anco  piu  malagevole  che  su  qnella 
degli  Etruschi.  Non  vi  e  altro  di  certo  in  tal  qucstione,  se  non  1'  antichita  del  nome 
Umbro  in  Italia,  e  la  oscura  voce  ch'ei  t'obser  geiite  scampata  da  un  diluvio,  e  da  una 
inundazione,  memoria  che  ci  eervarono  nel  nome  O/i^'jtitoi.'*  This  passage  is  suf- 
fident  to  prove  the  eomplete  ineompelaiey  of  Leiisi  to  any  InveeUg^on  that  !»• 
qaim  oritical  judgment. 

t  Frdttt  ear  I'Andeoiie  PoptUation  de  rilalie^  M^m.  des  Inscr. 

t  For  an  account  of  Cornelius  Bocchus,  see  Vossius  de  Hist  Lat.  p.  699. 

§  As  the  Scholiast  to  Lycophron,  v.  13C0.  See  Cluver.  rial.  Antiq.  lib.  iu  c.  4. 
iSolin.  ad  Flin.  e.  viit  Servius  ad  ^Ofid.  xiL   Isidor.  Urig.  vilL  c.  2. 
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found  in  miotts  parts  of  ancient  Umbha ;  but  by  fkr  the  most 
extensWe  and  important  aiCi  as  it  ia  well  known,  the  celebrated 
Iguvine  or  Eognbian  tables,  which  were  discovered  in  the  year 
1444,  in  the  niios  of  a  temple  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
between  Ugubbio  and  Cortona,  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino.  This 
was  within  the  territory  of  Umbi  ja.  The  tables  contain  in- 
scriptions of"  (  jusiderable  extent :  there  can  be  no  room  for 
doubt  that  these  are  in  the  IJinbrian  langna<^e:*  they  were 
published  at  length  by  Dempster  in  his  great  work  entitled 
**  Etniria  Regalis,''  and  they  have  employed  at  different  times 
the  iaborions  study  of  Italian  antiquariansi  among  whom  Pas- 
seri  and  Lanzi  are  the  most  distingnished.  By  these  writers, 
however,  very  little  was  done  towards  the  real  elucidation  of 
the  inscriptions.  The  German  investigators  who  have  of  late 
years  undertaken  the  task,  have  been  more  successful.  Dr. 
Lepsius  has  lately  given  i  iuU  account  of  these  remains  in  a 
work  **DeTal)i]lis  Eugul>mis."t  Five  of  the  seven  insi  i  iptions 
are  in  Tuscan  letters,  and  the  two  others,  which  are  tlie  longest, 
in  Latin.  The  Tuscan  characters,  which,  except  on  coins,  have 
not  been  elsewhere  found  in  inscriptions  in  the  Umbrian  lan- 
guage, are  written  from  right  to  left  It  was  supposed  by 
Passeri  that  the  inscriptions  in  Tufican  letters  are  in  a  dii&rent 
language  from  that  which  is  written  on  the  tables  in  Latin 
characters ;  but  this  opinion  was  rejected  by  Lanzi,^  who 
observed  that  the  same  proper  names  occur  in  both  kinds ; 
and  on  a  later  examination  it  has  been  proved  that  the  sauje 
language  has  })ppn  txpressed  in  both  characters  with  scarcely 
any  ditierence  that  can  even  be  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of 
dialect.  The  Tuscan  inscriptions  were  thought  by  Dr.  Lep- 
sius  and  others  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  lAtin;  but  to  this 
opinion  it  has  been  objected,  that  both  characters  were  used 
coevally,  as  it  appears  from  coins.  The  inscriptions  may  have 
been  written  at  difierent  times  and  by  different  engravers,  but 

♦  Lanri  says,  *' To  !e  chiamo  Umbre  dal  luogo  del  ritrovamento,"  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fac^  sinrc  inscriptions  apparently  in  ibr  *-mne  language,  as  well 
AS  cmns,  have  been  found  in  many  places  within  the  f  ^isbrian  country.  They  are 
not  Tuscan  ur  Latin,  and  must  be  ooneidcrcd  an  Umbiian. 

t  S«»  tSm  Db.  OfoltfMt  v«f1c,  «tlM  **UwSimmM  lingua  Umbrics  ex 
Imoriptkmibua  Anttqnli  enodftta." 

t  LtntlySaggpo^IiagasBtnitt. 

▼OL.  in.  Q 
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their  age  has  not  been  ascertained.  Grotefendf  however,  sup- 
poses one  set  to  belongto  the  third  centuryof  Rome,  and  another 
to  the  sixth.  The  ioschptioiiB  have  been  carefully  collated,  and 
fortunatel  J  prafient  no  many  coincidenceSt  whole  passages  of  in- 
scriptions written  in  one  character  consisting  of  the  same  words 
as  those  written  in  the  other,  as  to  have  afforded  an  opportunity 
ol  clucidutiug  the  peculiiuitics  o("  both, and  of  ascei  Laminji;  facts 
of  ^eat  interest  in  regard  to  the  Umbhan  language,  and  its  re- 
lation to  other  ItaHan  dialects.  These  results  are  admirably 
expressed  by  Professor  Otfned  MUUer.  He  observes  that  the 
Italian  antiquarians  who  supposed  the  Umbrian  idiom  to  have 
been  nearly  allied  to  the  Etruscan,  or  even  took  the  Iguvine 
inscriptions  as  specimens  of  the  Tuscan  language,  were  greatly 
mistalsen.*  The  orthographical  systems  of  the  two  languages 
differed  widely.  The  Tuscan  has  no  mute  consonants  of  the  soft 
ur  iiiuJdJe  class  ;  only  tenues  and  a»puates.  The  Umbrian  has 
the  > (  ft  mutes,  and  scarcely  any  trace  of  aspirates.  The  whole 
aspect  and  construction  of  words  differ.  The  Umbrian  abounds 
with  vowels ;  the  Tuscan  appears  to  have  been  of  harsh  and 
roQgh  pronunciation,  abounding  with  aspirates  and  double  con- 
sonants, and  having  few  vowels*  The  Umbrian  words  oiien 
terminate  in  r  and  the  Tuscan  in  €,  and  MiiUer  says  that  he  can 
from  this  circumstance  pronounce,  without  hesitation,  an  in- 
scription discovered  at  Falerii  to  be  Umbrian  and  not  Toscan.f 
The  comparison  of  these  languages  is,  however,  as  yet  ^  cry 
defective  iu  evidence,  since  but  a  small  number  of  words  have 
been  ascertained  in  i^rpnuine  Etruscan  inscriptions  which  have 
been  identified  with  the  words  of  the  Iguvine  tables.  A  much 
nearer  relation  is  discoverable  between  the  Umbrian  and  Latin 
languages.  The  Umbrian  resembles  Latin  in  the  whole  system 
of  sounds  and  letters,  and  the  analogy  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  un-greek  or  barbaric  part  of  the  Latin  language.  The 
name  of  Jupiter  is  written  frequently  in  the  Tusco-Umbrian 
inscriptions  Jufe,  Jufe  patie,  Jupater;  and  it  is  very  remaik- 
able  that  an  epithet  Krapufi  or  Grdbovi,J  connected  frequently 

*  Even  Lintinys,  ^Blaiodiaktlodvkmiisfanoad 

p.  638.) 

t  The  words  are. Lerpiiior  satitir  pior  duir  for  forfa  dertier  dierir  votir  £arer 
vef  naratu  vef  poni  sbtir." 
X  Krapufi  in  tbe  TmoiHUmbriaiitBlilCi,  corresponds  with  Qnbovi  in  the  Latino- 
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with  the  name  Jufe  or  Jove,  appareully  iii  a  sort  of  litany,  is 
also  joined  in  many  instances  with  Di  or  Dei.    From  this  it  is 
scarcely  doubtfal,  that  as  Zev?  and  Atoc  arc  only  variations  of 
case  in  the  same  name,  and  Jupiter  and  Dialis  are  connected 
in  Latin,  so  Jufe  and  Bi  are  related  in  the  (Jmbrian.   Of  the 
other  gods  of  Latium  only  the  name  of  Mars  is  found  in  these 
Umbrian  records;  it  is  written  Marte,  Marti.    The  other 
names  of  ^ods  or  epithets  which  occur  togetlier  in  the  fourth 
table,  Trebe  Jutie,  Marte  Krapufi,  Phise  Sasi,  Fuphiuue  Kra- 
puii,  Tephre  Jufie^  Marti  Hurse,  Hunte  Serphi,  Serphe  Marti, 
Serphie  Serphe  Marties^  indicate^  in  the  opinion  of  Otfried 
MiiUer,that  the  Umbrian  superstition  had  assumed  a  different 
derelopement^and  that  the  first  elements  only  were  common  to 
it  and  that  of  Rome.  The  Sabine  god  Sancus  seems  to  be  named 
in  Uml  i  i  in  Sansie ;  and  in  the  yi or &s  piquier  M artier,  we 
may  conjecture  the  woodpecker  of  Mars  venerated  by  the  Sa- 
bines^  and  according  to  Dionysius  likewise  by  the  ancient  Abo- 
rigines.  Some  names  of  numberfi  appear  to  have  been  made 
out  with  sufficient  eTidence,  as  tufa  or  duva  for  duo^  and  tnia 
fi>r  tr%a,  Eire  seems  to  represent  the  Gheek  tnpo^  and  Latin 
alter;  tertie  indicates  the  ordinal  numbers  to  have  been 
formed  as  in  Latin.    Petur  seems  to  be  quatuor^  as  in  Oscan. 
If  these  nuuierals  and  names  of  gods  are  rightly  interpreted 
we  obtain  next  the  names  of  victims  ;  for  in  frequently  recur- 
ring sentencesthe  words  coming  before  the  names  of  gods  joined 
with  the  term  for  ihree,  may  be  inferred  with  great  prohabiJity 
to  indicate  Tictims ;  and  the  very  words  used,  buph,  Jitluph^ 
8iph,  aphriiph,  purcay  appear  to  be  the  usual  tJmbrian  modi- 
fication of  bos,  vitulm,  sm,  aper,  porca,    iSow  if  the  Latin 

UniWaii.  It  iniut  be  cbserred,  diit  In  oonM|ficooe  of  die  total  want  of  soft  or 
midl&e  mute  consonants  in  the  Etruscan  alphabet,  as  well  as  of  the  vowel  o,  tlie 
orthography  of  the  Iguvine  tables,  written  in  Etruscan  letters,  which  may  he  termed 
the  Tusco-Umbrian  tables,  has  a  very  diffprrnt  appearance  from  that  of  the  two 
Latino-UmbriMi  tablei*  The  following  specimea  will  point  out  the  natuie  of  the 
difference: 

Tusco-Umbriau  :  i'ukukum  iuiiu  pane  ufepb  phurphath. 
LaHMhUmbrian ;  Vocueom  lovlu  ponne  ovi  ftirflmt. 

The  terra  Tusco-Umbrian  distinguishes  the  inscriptions  in  the  Umbrian  language 
written  in  Tuscan  letters,  and  Latino- Umbrian  those  in  the  same  language  ex- 
pressed m  I«atin  letters. 
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names  of  domestic  animals  are,  as  it  has  been  obaervedi  also  Si^ 

culiau,  a  connection  betweeo  the  Umbrian  and  Siculian  lan- 
guages seems  to  be  here  discovered.  The  Hexions  of  Umi)ri  m 
words,  u  or  o  marking  the  masculine  and  a  the  femiimie, 
also  coincide  with  what  we  know  of  the  Siculian.    it  appears 
probable  fin>m  the  word  Ckfoemiuf,  the  fiist  word  of  a  newly- 
discovered  dociimeBty  and  from  the  repeated  ibnn  firakf 
JHeriur,  Lerperwr  at  the  begintilug  of  the  Faliseian  table, 
that  UR,  OR,  was  a  principal  ending  t>f  the  nominative  in  the 
Uml»riaii  language,  as  among  the  Spartans  and  i^leans.  The 
Umbiiaiis  interchanged  it  with  s,  as  did  the  Oscan  and  some 
Greek  dialects.    This  Umbrian  r,  perhaps  originally  rs,  in 
distinction  with  the  feminine  a,  marked  the  masculine  gender. 
Thus  in  other  old  langnages,  some  rejected  the  r,  others  the  «, 
as  we  find  by  comparing  the  old  Italic  with  the  Slavish,  the 
Gothic  and  some  German  idioms.  In  the  Umbrian  iw  marks  the 
accusative,  om  the  masculine,  am  the  feminine:  a  third  de- 
clension lias  EM  and  im.    In  the  Latin  tables  r,  in  the  Tusco- 
Umbnan  8,  always  makes  the  genitive,  even  iu  such  words  as 
pryphij  popler.   The  dative  appears  to  have,  as  in  old  Latin,  a 
double  ending,  in  e  and  «•  The  accusative  plural  seems  to  be  in 
ph,  or  merely  a  vowel,  as  iriph  a^rupk.ruphru,  for  ^  im 
aproB  rubraa  ;** "  ire  purka  ruphra"  irea  porau  rubroB.  In 
the  ablative  the  Oscan  d  never  appears,  but  instead  of  it  the 
additional  syllable  joer,  which  MUller  compares  with  the  Greek 
^tv.  In  verbs  the  imperative  in  atu,  itu,  eitu  are  very  remai'k- 
able.   The  forms  fust,  facuaty  henust,  dersicuit,  correspond 
precisely  with  the  Oscan  fust,  fefacusi,  representing  as  it 
appears  the  perfect  conjunctive;  and  having  for  their  plurals 
fitrenipfaeureni,  benurenit  denieureni.  We  have  bere  clearly 
the  Latin  ^erint,  fecerint.  Hence  the  use  of  the  r  as  indi- 
cating the  uiuud,  which  is  unknown  in  Greek,  was  common 
to  the  Umbrian  with  the  Latin.    The  use  of  r  to  form  the 
passive  is  also  Umbrian.    The  seventh  Eugubiau  table  con- 
cludes with  pusei  subra  serehto  est,  evidently  supra  scr^ttum 
€9i.   We  also  find  persei  subra  acrehUor,  which  can  hardly 
mean  anything  else  than  Hcui  supra  acribHur,  The  fre- 
quent adoption  of  the  letter  r,  or  the  Rhotacism,  as  Miiller 
terms  it,  of  the  Umbrian  language,  affords  ground  for  conjee- 
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ture  that  the  Reatine  Aborigines,  who  mixed  with  tlie  old 
Siculians,  formed  the  Latin  people,  and  who  have  been  suj)- 
posed  to  have  introduced  lato  the  Latin  language  the  barbaric 
or  un-greek  element,  were  of  an  Umbrian  stork,  as  we  find 
tbem  declared  by  hiBtoiians  to  bare  been*  Miiller  observes 
that  words  belonging  to  the  barbaric  portico  of  the  Latin 
language  abound  in  the  Eugnbian  tables.  He  admits^  how- 
ever, that  the  di'Lilcct  of  these  tables  displays  very  consider- 
able analogies  to  tlie  Greek.  Tiie  idium  of  the  Umbrian 
people  therefore  cannot  be  ranked  among  barbaric  languages. 
How  then  can  it  be  maintained  that  it  was  through  this 
mediom  that  the  barbaric  element  was  infused  into  the 
Latin  ?  Later  researches  into  the  structure  of  the  Umbrian 
language  have  confirmed  the  opinion,  that  this  language  and 
the  Latin  and  Oscan  are,  properly  so  termed,  cognate  idioms. 
In  the  elaborate  work  of  Dr.  Grotefend  on  the  Iguvine  tables, 
it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  Latin  and  the  Um- 
brian especially,  not  only  have  a  very  extensive  vocabulary  in 
common,  but  likewise  that  they  abound  in  analogous  gram- 
matical formS|  both  in  verbs  and  nouns.  We  may  therefore 
▼enture  to  consider  these  idioms  of  the  old  Italic  races  nearly 
in  the  light  of  kindred  dialects,  derived  from  one  ancient  lan- 
guage, whether  that  language  was  a  priunUve  one  or  formed 
from  the  mixture  of  different  elements.* 

Section  VIL — Of  the  opinions  generally  maintained  respect- 
ing the  Origin  of  the  Italic  Nations, — Relations  of  the  old 
Italic  Race. 

The  opinion  maintained  by  most  learned  men,  from  Fr^ret 

and  Gibbon  to  Niebuhr  and  Ottried  Miiller,  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  Italic  languas^es,  and  the  elements  of  which  they 
were  composed,  have  certainly  derived  no  support  from  the  in- 
irestigation  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  state  the  principal 
results.  It  was  supposed  by  Niebuhr  that  the  Oscan  language 
had  furnished  the  barbaric  element  of  the  Latin.  This  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  refuted  by  the  discovery  that  the  Oscan 

*  The  Euuscan  language  is  hete  tsoepted.  On  that  aomt  d»iervaUont  wUl  be 
offend  in  ft  luoceeding  section. 
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and  Latia  were  cognate  dialects,  and  both  related  nearly  lu  an 
equal  deprrco  to  the  Greek.  On  the  failure  of  this  hypothesis, 
Otfiied  Miiibrhiis  developed  aienesof  conjectares  which  bear 
an  ftppeanuice  of  great  probafaiUty.  According  to  his  hypothe- 
sis the  SIculians  and  Oenotrians,  nea  rly  connected  or  identified 
with  the  Pelasgi  or  primitive  Ghneeks,  inhabited  the  eonthem 
region  of  Italy,  and  a  great  part  of  the  level  and  maritime 
country  in  all  parts  of  that  peninsula.  A  more  warlike 
people  in  the  mountainous  and  noriiiern  parts  were  tlic  Umbri, 
and  tribes  allied  to  them  m  the  Apeanines,  such  as  the  Prisci 
Latini  or  Aboriginesi  and  the  Sabines  of  Amitemum.  The 
warlike  people  from  the  Apennines  conquered  the  weaker 
Siculians,  who  were  a  pastoral  and  agncoltimd  race  nnnsed 
to  arms,  and  founded  in  their  country,  intermixed  with  Sicu- 
lianSy  the  Latin  commonwealth,  as  well  us  the  Opic  and  Sabelr 
lian  states,  where  the  Oscan  language  continued  long  to  pre- 
vail. Tins  hypothesis  fails  oi  the  support  which  might  be 
expected  to  be  found  in  the  examination  of  the  Italic  d  i;i  lects. 
For  iu  the  hrst  place  it  appears  that  the  Siculian,  nistead  of 
being  principally  Greek,  contains  the  barbaric  part  of  the  Latin 
language;  and  secondly,  the  Umbrian,  supposed  to  be  the 
idiom  of  the  barbarous  conquerors  of  the  Sknlian  race,  con^ 
tains  a  considerable  intemuxtnre,  as  we  have  obsenred,  of 
Greek  forms  and  words,  which  has  not  been  proved  to  be  less 
in  proportion  to  the  other  component  part  of  the  Umbrian  idiom 
than  is  the  coiiespoudmof  portion  in  the  Latiii  language  itself, 
compared  with  tliat  whicli  is  alien  from  the  Greek. 

There  are  other  reasons  which  might  induce  a  cautious 
reasoner  to  call  in  question  the  prevalent  opinion  which  re- 
solves the  Latin  language  into  two  component  parts,  and 
represents  the  one  of  Greek  or  of  Pelssgic  origin,  and  the  other 
of  barbaric  derivation  or  taken  from  ^  speech  of  some  race 
of  men  distinct  from  the  Pela^  or  old  Ghreeks.  We  are  in- 
deed ignorant  what  was  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  any 
in(|iiiry  respecting  it  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  of  its  near 
affinity  to  the  Greek,  When  therefore  we  discover  any  words 
or  forms  in  Latin  that  are  not  common  to  it  and  the  Greek,  we 
cannot  say  with  certainty  that  they  are  not  derived  from  the 
Pelasgic  speech.  But  if  we  are  to  admit  these  terms  as  nearly 
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synonymous,  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  a  great  part  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  of  that  part  which  is  remote  from  the 
Pelasgic,  is  yet  Indo-European.  It  may  likewise  be  observed 
that  the  barbaric  or  un-greek  portion  of  Latin  is  not  made  up 
of  materials  derived  from  any  <Hie  Indo-European  idiom.  A 
considerable  part  has  been  proved  to  be  common  to  the  Latin 
and  Teutonic  languages.  But  the  Slavonic  claims  also  a 
certain  proportion,  and  this  is  so  considerable,  that  writers 
on.  the  Slavic  dialects  whose  knowledge  of  other  idioms  was 
deficient,  irave  even  concluded  that  the  Latin  belonoed  to 
thut  ItLHiily  of  languages.*  Welsh  and  other  Celtic  pliilolo- 
^rers  have  come  to  a  similar  infei'eQce  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  Latin  with  Celtic  dialects.  Moreover  it  will  be  easy 
to  point  out  numeroDB  instances  of  words  in  which  there  is  a 
closer  resemblance  between  Latin  and  Sanskrit  than  there  Is 
between  these  languages  and  any  other  Indo-European  dia- 
lect.f  Now  if  It  is  to  be  considered  as  proved  by  the  pheno- 
mena of  analogy  thus  discoverable,  that  a  Teutonic  nation 
in  Italy  became  intermixed  with  an  old  Pelasgic  stock,  and 
contributed  to  the  Latin  language  that  portion  which  cor- 
KBponds  with  the  Teutonic,  it  will  also  be  necessary,  in  parity 
of  reasoning,  to  suppose  a  colony  of  Celts  who  contributed  the 
Celtic  portion,  another  of  Slavonians  who  brought  in  words 
analogous  to  the  Russian  and  Polish  idioms,  and  likewise  a 
tribe  of  Indians  who  brought  with  them  their  Sanskrit  speech. 
These  are  suppositions  of  extreme  difficulty  ;  but  what  renders 
the  difficulty  of  admitting  such  a  notion  still  greater,  and  alto- 
gether insuperable,  is  that  a  similar  hypothesis  must  be  set  up 
in  order  to  account  for  analogous  facts  in  many  other  instances. 
In  the  Slavonic  there  are  words  and  forms  of  inflection  com- 
mon to  it  and  the  Sanskrit;  others  are  common  to  it  with 
the  Gothic,  with  the  Greek,  and  with  the  Persian  lanouajje. 
Must  the  Poles  and  ilussiuns  becuiisidered  as  a  mixed  progeny 
from  all  these  races?  It  is  much  more  probable  that. the 
affinities  discoverable  in  all  these  and  the  like  examplea  be- 

*  See  the  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  chapter  on  the  Slavonian  nations. 

t  The  icider  will  find  In  *  note  at  th«  condiwHiii  of  tliU  dbapter  tame  Aon 
qMniewof  aaalogiras  vocdi  in  ihew  aerenl  languagetySnproof  of  what  hu  been 
«H  vbieh  pnof  howevef  might  easily  be  much  more  fiilly  devtli»ped* 
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tween  different  Indo-European  languages  have  taken  their 
rise  in  8  very  different  way ;  partly  from  the  elaboration  of 
eommon  elementa  in  all  of  them,  in  part  from  the  preservation 
inone  of  portions  of  speech  lost  in  some  of  the  sister  languages, 
and  partly  from  interconrse  in  early  ages,  and  perhaps  before 
the  diilieieiit  nations  were  so  widely  separated  geographically 
as  they  were  at  the  era  when  wc  find  them,  on  the  first  cleariDg 
up  oi  the  darkness  of  antiquity, inhabiting  ditierent  countries, 
one  in  Britain,  another  in  Italyi  and  a  third  and  fourth  on  the 
Choaspes  and  the  Indus. 

If  these  remarks  are  well  founded  we  are  at  liberty  to  sup- 
pose, what  is  on  many  accounts  more  probable,  that  there  was 
one  ancient  language  common  to  the  nations  of  Italy,  and  dis- 
tributed among  them,  as  it  usually  happens,  in  a  variety  of 
dialects  more  or  less  different  from  each  otlier:  the  Umbrian 
was  the  dialect  of  the  north ;  the  Siculian,  the  Oscan,  the  Sa- 
bine aud  the  Latin,  those  of  the  southern  parts.  The  remains 
of  all  of  these  display,  as  far  as  they  extend,  a  decided  affinity 
between  these  dialects,  and  in  all  of  them  a  distant  analogy 
to  the  Greek.  That  any  one  of  them  is  nearer  to  the  Greek 
than  another,  can  hardly  be  maintained  with  sufficient  evidence 
to  render  the  conclusion  probable.  All  these  dialects  belong 
to  one  mother  tongue,  which  again  is  plainly  a  member  of  the 
great  Indo-European  family  of  languages. 

The  precedinc:  observations  have  left  untouched  the  history 
of  the  Etruscans  and  their  language,  on  which  I  shall  no«tr 
otter  a  few  remarks. 

Sbctioh  VIII. — Of  the  Etrtbscana. 

Several  of  the  old  Itahc  nations  mentioned  in  the  preceding' 
pages,  as  the  Umbrians,  Siculi,  and  Abe  rigincs,  were  regarded 
by  the  ancients  as  primitive  or  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  where  they  severally  dwelt.  The  Etruscans,  on  the 
other  hand,  wm  a  people  respecting  whom  an  almost  uniform 
tradition  prevailed  in  the  ancient  world  that  they  were  not  an 
indigenous  or  native  tribe.  There  was  a  period  handed  down 
by  memory  at  which  they  were  supposed  to  have  made  their 
first  appearance  on  the  Italian  shore,  where  they  gained  them- 
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Belv6s  a  £M>taiig  by  ibfce  of  anna ;  to  be  succeeded  by  vmst 
conquests  and  a  prepondereting  influence  over  the  descendants 
of  the  eariier  inhabitants.   Modem  writers  in  this  instance  as 

in  the  former,  reverse  the  opinion  of  the  ancients.  Several  of  the 
most  leaiiied  writers  of  late  times  look  upon  the  Etruscans  as 
an  indigenous  people  in  Italy  or  ou  its  lumu  diate  border. 

From  whatever  quarter  the  Etruscans  originated  they  were 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  nations  of  antiquity. 
With  respect  to  adwioement  in  arts  and  civilisation,  no  people 
in  Europe  could  be  compared  to  the  Etmscana»  except  sonse 
of  the  most  polished  of  the  Ghreeks,  They  weie  acquainted 
with  letters,  cultivated  literature  and  physical  science,  had 
enrolled  orders  of  priests,  haruspices,  diviners,  and  preserved 
memorials  of  the  periods  oi  their  history,  cofinected  with  the 
revoluiioiis  of  cycles,  at  the  begmniiigs  or  ends  of  which  the 
world  was  fated  to  undergo  successive  changes  in  its  moral 
and  physical  state.  They  had  a  system  of  religious  discipline 
and  mythok^  not  less  complicated  and  elaborate  than  the 
systems  of  the  Indian  Brahmins  and  the  Egyptian  priests. 
The  remains  of  architecture,  and  of  sculpftnre,  and  of  orna- 
mental fabrics  discovered  in  Etmria,  prove  that  there  existed 
among  its  people  a  cultivated  taste,  a  refinement  of  manners, 
and  much  of  that  s])lcn(li>nr  and  luxury  considered  to  be 
characteristic  of  a  high  state  of  civilisation.  In  their  arts  and 
manners  the  Etruscans  appear  to  have  been  in  many  respects 
peculiar^  while  in  some  particulars  they  display  marks  of  r^ 
semblance  to  the  Greeks  and  other  nations  of  antiquity. 

The  best  resource  for  investigating  the  history  of  human  rsces 
in  general  has  almost  entirely  lailed  in  researches  respecting 
the  Etruscans.  Dempster,  Passeri,  Lanzi,  and  other  anti- 
quarians have  written  much  on  the  luaguage  of  the  Tuscans, 
and  from  the  expressions  occasionally  used  by  these  writers 
we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  speech  of  ancient  Etruriu 
had  been  satisfactorily  explored ;  but  Otfried  Miiller,  who 
has  treated  this  subject  in  a  different  manner  and  with  much 
greater  ability  than  any  of  his  predecessorsi  has  well  observed^ 
that  if  we  derive  our  data  merely  from  authenticated  monu- 
nients  of  the  Etruscan  language,  and  require  certain  evidence 
for  the  interpretation  of  every  root  or  grammatical  form,  our 
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supposed  knowledge  subsides  within  a  veiy  small  compsai. 
One  condnsion  indeed  is  coofinned  by  the  Etraecan  mooa- 
meats,  which  we  also  derire  from  the  old  writers,  namely,  that 

the  Etruscan  lanj;uage  was  much  more  stroiicrly  distinguished 
from  the  Hellenic  and  the  Latin  than  was  eiliier  tlie  Oscan 
or  Umbrian.    The  Roaiaus  olteu  term  the  Tuscans  *^  barbari, 
an  epithet  bestowed  on  people  whose  language  was  entirely 
foreign  to  their  own,  and  which  is  sever  fi>iind  to  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  Sabines  or  Oscans^or  the  kindred  natioiis  to  the 
southward  of  the  Tiber.  The  Toscaii  language  was  apparently 
mnch  more  remote  in  its  general  character  from  the  idiom 
of  Latiuoi  than  was  that  of  the  Umbrians  or  of  the  Opici.  lUa 
%veU  known  that  while  m  Ldirn  the  consonants  consist  chiefly 
of  the  middle  class  of  mutes  and  of  tenues,  or  of  hard  and  soft 
but  not  aspirated  letters,  the  Etruscan  alphabet  had  no  middle 
or  soft  consonantSy  and  abounded  in  aspirates.  This  cannot 
be  supposed  to  hsTo  arisan  merely  from  the  want  of  ortho- 
graphical signs*   Tbe  Btniscans  mi^ht  have  borrowed  soft 
mutes  as  well  as  the  others  from  the  Greeks  or  Phoenicians. 
They  hkewise  wanted  the  vowel  o,  and  expressed  AttoAAwk  hy 
Apulu.    Unlike  the  Latin  and  Greek,  this  language  accumu- 
lated consonants,  and  produced  words  such  as  a  Roman  month 
could  scarcely  articulate*  The  omission  of  short  vowels  seans 
to  have  arisen  from  the  attempt  to  throw  the  accent  powei^y 
on  the  initial  syllables  and  to  shorten  words  in  pronunciation, 
as  in  Elchsentre,  which  in  the  Etruscan  represents  *AXi^avipog, 
in  Menle  for  Menelaus,  and  Hercle  for  Heracles.  For  Minerva 
they  wrote  eitlier  M merle  or,  the  vowel  of  the  second  syllable 
being  neglected^  Menrfa.    For  MeteliuSy  tirst  contracted  to 
Meteliy  we  find  Methlnal,  and  for  Marcanins^  Marcani,  Maro- 
nial.  On  comparing  the  Perusiatt  monnment^  which  is  the 
greatest  specimen  of  genuine  Tuscan  writing  extant,  with  the 
Eugubian  tables,  an  entire  difference  in  the  whole  system  of 
orthography  and  prunuuciation  becomes  strikingly  manifest.'*^ 

•  This  inscription  was  discovered  in  the  year  1822,  and  published  by  Vermi* 
glioli  in  his  "  Saggio  di  congettme  solla  grande  IsuaMmt  Etnvca,  Perugia  1884*** 
Tile  btMd  tide  of  the  itone  pfllKr  eonlaii)*  twelve  Unoi,  vhidi  am  i«id  hj  the 
cdimrMlbllowi^^Emlftttiauhmxiil  |  mnelaiAr  lanitn  fttUriiiM  e )  stlaaph- 
niiiB  del  eth  cam  j  tenm  phuderi  tra  iw  |  nmn  ipa  aa»  hm  mpc  |  x^j 
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This  habit  of  abbreviating  rendered  the  Etruscan  promioeta- 
tkm  hostile,  as  MUUer  oheerves,  to  grammatical  flexions,  and 
aeems  to  have  made  great  havoc  among  the  varieties  of  ending 
and  other  modificationsof  Greek  and  Latin  words.  The  Greek 
names  Pelens  and  Tydens  heeame  eontmetad  to  Pele  and  Tote. 
Scarcely  a  trace  is  to  be  found  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  ter- 
mination of  masculine  nouns  in  08  or  U8,  The  native  Tuscan 
nauies  eiici  hi  vowels,  as  Lecne,  Cfelne,  Felche,  Canxna, 
Thunaaaa»  Marcani,  Pherioiy  Kapli,  Petru,  Precu,  Rexu;  or 
with  consonants,  as  in  the  pmmamea  Larth,  Aonth.  Here 
indeed  it  may  he  aigned,  fiom  a  pasiage  in  the  grammarian 
Agretins,  that  the  Btniscan  had  originally  an  a,  hut  gradually 
elided  it  in  ptonnnoiation,  as  we  know  that  the  Romans  some- 
times pnt  I*  for  ««.  Pemmine  nouns,  however,  end  in  a,  as  it 
appears  from  the  names  of  the  <j,uddcbscs  Tliulnu,  Menerfa, 
Lasa  on  the  paterae,  and  from  the  female  prLenames  Thana, 
Larthia,  Phastia,  Feilia  in  lists  of  the  dead,  a  circumstance 
however  that  indicates  no  near  relation  to  the  Greek  and 
Latiny  since  in  Gothic  and  Fiankish,  and  even  H^rew,  femi- 
nine names  often  have  the  same  ending*  Forms  saoh  as  Larthia 
and  Phastia  are  indeed  not  so  frequent  as  the  ahbieviated 
Larthe  and  Phasti.  The  Tuscans  hady  however,  a  genitive 
formed  like  the  Greek.  Mareha  and  Lentia  made  Marchas 
and  Lciitias,  and  words  ending  in  a  coiisunaiil  added  us  in 
the  genitive:  thus  Arntlual  and  Tanchfil  made  Arnthialus  and 
Tanchfilus.  Even  a  dative  in  td  may  be  made  out  with  pro- 
bable evidence*  That  m  marked  the  accusative  and  c  the 
ablative,  is  merely  a  eonjeoture.  The  mi  £cKind  at  the  be- 
ginning of  inscriptions  may  be  shown  with  piobahility  io  stand 
for  i^/cc»marktpg  an  affinity  with  the  Greek  conjugations  in  /«j 
which,  bowever»  cannot  be  traced  farther.  The  initial  syllables 
which  denoted  family  relations,  al  indicating  descent,  and  sa 
the  relation  of  marriage,  are  scarcely  explicable  from  the 

fliina  thiiVM  am  pe  |  im  CMWulmleieat  xnd  m  \  tuA  ^  tukni  |  auleri  ftltblnas 

arxnal  cl  |  ensi  thii  thils  cuna  cena  |  pic  phclic  lazthals  aphunes  |  dot  thnndluL- 

the  I  phalaschiem  phusle  felthina  {  hintha  cape  munidet  masu  |  napcr  sranxl  thii 
phlasti  f  I  elthina  hut  naperpenexs  |  masa  acnina  del  aphunafel  |  thinutn  lerxinia 
intimaiTic  I  r  cnl  felthina  xias  atene  \  tesnc  eca  felthina  t hnras  th  (  ntiTu  hclu  tesne 
rasne  cei  |  i£&us  tcis  rasues  chiuiUiii  p  |  el  thuta^  <^na,  aphunaui  ena  |  hen  Doper 
ddnl  harcutasc  (      ( aiiiUer^s  JBtnuker,  £iiiL  lib.  vtU  a.  6L) 
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dasficd  luiguages*  Of  particiilar  Etraflcan  wofds  which 
comspoDd  in  their  derimtion  with  Greek  and  Latin  wonls 

there  are  very  few,  as  **  aijil,"  for  "ajvuin, '  ol^v;  *Unsna,'* 
luna,  mXtivr} ;  itus,  connected  with  the  root  in  dividere.  On  the 
Other  haady  the  ghott  and  strongly-sounding  word  rii,  repre- 
senting ^ar,  as  inacriptions  clearly  prove,  arse  vene,  according 
to  FealQS,  ''amte  ifptm/' fi^midum  for  ^'coBlnm/'  manHta 
for  '^additamentomy"  niM0  for  ^^tihioen/'  ^^ph^  accordug 
to  Strabo,  meaning  ape,  indicate  a  totally  foreign  derivatioD.* 

A  much  wider  field  for  the  comparison  of  the  Llruscaii 
lanffuajje  with  the  (tk  ek  aad  Latin  would  be  obtumed  if  we 
were  at  liberty  to  follow  the  example  of  Lanzi  and  other 
Italians^  and  to  take  for  granted  that  every  Tuscan  word  or 
syllable  that  can  be  detected  similar  ui  form  to  words  either 
in  Gbeek  or  Latin,  had  a  parallel  signification ;  bat  apart  from 
all  that  b  nerdy  conjeetntal,  there  is  nothing  more  evident 
than  that  data  are  wanting  for  coming  to  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Tuscan  ami  the  other  lan- 
guages of  Italy  and  of  Southern  Europe.  The  grammatical 
flexions  which  are  known  may  be  considered  as  indicating  a 
remote  affinity  to  the  Greek;  but  all  that  can  be  inferred  as 
tolerably  well-established  respecting  the  Etmscan  dialect  n, 
that  it  belonged  to  the  class  of  Indo-European  langnages.f 

Hie  Etruscans  were  always  termed  by  the  Greeks  Tyrrfaeni 
or  Tyrseni.  This  same  name,  as  it  is  well  known,  belonged  also 
to  a  people  celebrated  for  their  wandering  and  predatory  habits 
on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  ^gean  sea^  who  ap> 
pear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  great  Pelasgian  nation. 
They  are  called  Pelasgi  Tyrseni,  or  simply  Tyrseni,  it  ap 
pears  improbable  that  the  same  name  dionld  have  properly 
belonged  to  two  difPerent  races,  and  yet  the  ancient  historical 
traditions  do  not  identify  the  Etruscans,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Tvrseni,  with  the  Pelasj^i  of  Greece.  We  find  an  almost  uni- 
Ibrm  statement  that  Pelasgic  colonies  from  Greece  settled  in 
Umbria  and  built  many  towns,  from  which  they  were  after- 
wards expelled  by  a  people  of  diflerent  race.   The  latter  are 

•  O.  MlUler'g  Elnisker,  Einl.  s.r,[. 

+  Snrh  is  the  concltision  of  one  of  the  most  Mcurate  aod  profound  philologerfr 
of  ihe  ajje,  Dr.  Lepsiui. 
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said  to  have  come  from  Lydia^  and  are  oflen  called  Lydi,aB  well 
as  Tyrseni.  Thus  Plinyi  speaking  of  Unibria»  says :  ITmbroe 
inde  exeg^re  antiqnitas  Pelasgi ;  hoe  Lydh*'  It  has  lieea  a 
general  opinion  among  modern  writers  lliat  tlie  latter  people, 
the  so-terraed  Lydian  or  Etruscan  Tyrseni,  from  whatever 
quarter  they  originated,  were  a  distinct  race  from  the  Pelasgi 
who  had  preceded  them,  and  \sho  had  previously  made  con- 
quests iu  Umbria,  of  which  they  were  afterwards  dispossessed 
by  the  tnie  Etruscans  or  Tyrseni. 

The  Romans  always  term  the  Etrnscan  Ty  rse  ni, "  Etmsct"  or 
**  Tnsci."  This  seems  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Tnrsd  or  Tnrski. 
In  three  of  the  Eugubisn  tables  the  Tusci  appear  to  be  men* 
tionedy  and  in  two  parallel  passages  the  won)  Tarske  occurs, 
for  which  in  a  third  stands  Tusce.  Turski  is  not  remote  from 
Tyrseni,  and  it  is  very  probable,  as  Niebulu*  has  observed,  that 
hoihki  and  eni  are  mere  terminations,  ihv  one  Italian,  thiH  thcr 
Greek.  If  the  fact  be  so,  Tyrsem  and  Turski  are  only  modi- 
fications of  the  same  name,  both  being  appropriated  to  a  nation 
who  had  no  real  affinity,  or  but  a  very  distant  one,  to  the 
Tyrseni  of  the  Hellespont  or  of  Thrace,  Now  if  it  be  inqvired 
how  the  same  appellation  came  to  be  ascribed  to  two  races 
so  distinct,  the  following  appears  to  be  the  most  probable 
answer.  The  Umbrians  p;ivt ,  as  we  find  from  the  Eugubian 
tables,  the  name  of  Tyi-ki,  or  ])eihaps  1  yibi,  to  the  invading 
Tiisciiu  race,  who  dispossessed  tliom  of  a  part  of  their  country. 
The  Greeks  obtaining  their  ancient  accounts  of  this  people 
from  the  Umbrians,  modified  the  pronunciation  of  their  name, 
and  assimilated  it  to  one  with  which  they  were  already  fa- 
miliar, and  made  of  it  Tyrseni,  while  the  Romans  dropped  the 
r  and  pronounced  it  ToscL*  Neither  appelktion  was*  however, 
recognised  by  the  people  themselves ;  they  termed  themselves, 
as  we  learn  from  Dionysius,  Basena  or  Rasenna. 

If  the  Pelasgi  were  really,  as  it  is  asserted,  the  predecessors 
of  the  Eli  uscans,  they  were  probably  overcome  by  the  latter 
at  an  early  period,  since  we  find  no  account  of  any  independent 

•  They  retained  the  r  in  the  other  Latin  name  of  the  snme  people.  Etrusci, 

namely,  Truski  is  nearer  to  Tur>ik!,  T»  is  evident  that  Tyrs-ki,  Tyrs-cni,  E-trus-ki, 
and  Tuski,  axe  all  Inn  light  moUificatioDit  of  one  name,  whicli  is  Tyn.  ¥tom  this 
TapK-vvia  is  not  very  remote. 
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Pelaagic  citieB  at  the  era  of  the  sabjugatioa  of  Etniris  by  the 
Ronrani.  The  cities  said  to  be  fininded  by  the  Pelasgi  were 
mostly  near  the  coast,  but  some  of  them  in  the  interior ;  and 

the  story  tliat  these  towns  were  built  by  a  ditferent  people 
from  the  Etruscans  who  afterwards  possessed  tijem,  derives 
some  coutiruiation  from  the  fact,  of  which  we  are  assured  by 
Bkmysiiis,  that  they  bore  afterwards  double  names.  The 
conquests  of  the  Etmscans  were^  howerer,  chiefiy  made  upon 
the  Umbiians. 

The  Etruscans  possessed  tweWe  confederated  etttes  m  TW- 

cany  on  the  Lower  or  Tyrrhene  sea,  and  as  nivuiv  in  the 
Northern  or  Circumpadane  territory,  termed  by  Sn  vms  Nova 
Etruria.*  There  was  also  a  third  Etruna,  according  to  Strabo, 
containing  tweUe  cities,  among  which  were  Capua  and  Nola. 
So  powerfnl  were  the  Etmscans  at  the  period  when  their 
nation  was  most  extensively  spread,  that  all  Italy,  from  the 
Alps  to  the  SiciKan  straits,  has  been  said  to  have  been  sub- 
ject to  their  government. 

Paragraph  1. — Extent  of  the  three  Etrurias. 

I.  Lower  Eirwria. 
Niebuhr  has  found  some  difflcnlty  in  detetminuig  precise^ 
which  were  the  twelve  Etmrian  cities  in  Tnscany  or  Lower 

Etruria.  He  observes  that  Livy  has  mentioned  but  eight  in 
a  place  where  a  full  enumeration  would  have  been  expected; 
these  are  Caere,  which  Irom  the  Pelassri  had  the  name  of 
Agylla,  Tarquinii,  Populonia,  Volaterree,  Arctium,  Perusia, 
Closiom,  Rusellae,  Veii,  and  Volsinii,  which  most  have  been 
included  among  the  towns  that  had  been  destroyed.  The  two 
still  vranting  cannot  be  fixed  upon  with  certainty :  Oapena, 
Cosa,  and  Feesnlee  may  appear  to  have  a  claim. 

The  Tiber  seems  to  have  been  in  general  the  boundary  of 
the  Lower  Etruria  towards  the  south  ;  but  this  limit  was  passed 
in  some  notable  instances,  and  it  appears  that  the  Tuscan 
confederacy  at  different  periods  held  a  predominant  sway  over 

*  Seivius  sd  Oeorgic.  ii.  v.  633.  "Constat  Tuscos  usqne  ad  mare  Siculum 
omnia  pos^edisse. Notixift/*  aftjt  Lawu,  "  <^  aUiiue  da  Catoim"  (Lanxi, 
Saggio,  iii.  582.) 
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the  nations  of  Latium  and  of  Opika.  It  is  pioved  by  passages 
from  Cato,  which  Ser?iu8  and  Maciobius  hmye  preserved.  Chat 
the  Vokci  and  Rutuli  weie  subject  to  the  Etrurians.*  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  the  population  was  of  the  genuine 

Tuscan  race,  iiud  the  territory  of  the  Veientes  reached  near 
to  Rome.  It  is  more  ditiicult  to  ascertain  the  northern  limit 
of  Lower  Etruria.  It  seems  to  have  varied  with  the  encroach- 
meiitii  of  the  Ligunans,  which  began  about  the  period  of  the 
Gallic  invasion  of  Italy.  For  some  centuries  before  Augustus 
it  appears  that  Pisa  had  been  the  limit  between  that  baxbaious 
people  and  the  Tnseans,t  but  it  has  been  proved  from  Pdy- 
bius  and  Livy,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  territory  occu- 
pied by  the  Ligurians  in  Italy  to  the  north  w  ard  of  Pisa,  had 
previously  formed  a  part  of  Etruria.  Scylax  alone  seems  to 
have  made  the  Etruscans  reach  northward  even  on  the  western 
coast  of  Italy  as  £ur  as  the  foot  of  the  Alps but  the  territory 
between  the  Macra  and  the  Araus  belonged  to  them,  accord'- 
ing  to  many  testimonies,  as  well  as  an  extensive  tract  of  the 
Apennine  whicb  formed  the  communication  between  Lower 
aud  the  Circumpadane  Etruria,  and  which  waa  altervvards 
occupied  by  tlie  Ligunan&.| 

Il^-'-'Cirmmpadme  Etruria^ 
The  rich  plains  on  both  sides  the  river  Po  were  occupied, 

when  the  now  lost  race  of  Rasena  was  at  the  zenith  of  its 
power,  by  twelve  tiounshmg  cities.  Among  the  twelve  cities  of 
Upper  Etruria  none  of  those  towns  can  be  comprised  which  were 
situated  on  the  Lower  Sea,  between  the  Macra  and  the  Amns, 
dace  it  was  asserted  by  Cncina  that  all  the  Etruscan  states 
of  this  confederation  were  beyond  the  Apennines.!  Many  of 
these  cities  seem  tohavebemntterly  destroyed  at^e  irruption 

•  Savins  ad  Madiii,  xi.  587.  Maoob.  iii.  5.  MaUer't  Etaaika,  EinL  5. 

f  Pdtyblitt  nyt  I  The  Ligariana  liv«  on  the  Apenaineai  and  thqte  mMUitMtn 
towards  Haneilles  which  jotn  with  the  Alp8^  posseflsing  likmrisc  the  other  two 
sides  which  front  the  great  plains  and  the  Tuscan  Sea :  but  towaMb  the  wert  thejf 
spread  themselves  r^s  far  as  Pisa^  which  is  the  £nt  town  in  TaaoBiiy,  and  On  dm 
inland  side  as  far  as  Arezzo."    fLib.  ii.) 

X  Muller's  Etruskcr,  l^inl.  s.  iO}5. 

§  Thi&  seeoiii  to  have  been  made  out,  by  a  comparison  of  various  passages  in 
Polybius,  Strabc^  aud  other  wtiten,  by  MuUer.  See  page  106^  £uiL 
g  LIvy  coinddea  with  this  statement.  Lih.  v.  5. 
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of  the  Gauls.  By  them  Felsima,  afterwards  Bonooia,  was  con- 
quered. That  city  is  termed  by  Pliny  Piinceps  Etnirin." 
Melpami  an  opulent  city  in  the  Milaneee,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Seoones^  Boii|  and  Insubras.  Adria,  which  gave  name  to  the 
Adriatic,  ii  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  twelve  cities.  A 
few  of  these  towns  of  Northern  Etmria  withstood  the  Ganls, 
and  maiutaincd  themselveii  uiiUl  Italy  yielded  to  the  Romans. 
Among  tbese  were  V  erona  and  Mantua ;  Ravenna,  which  ' 
attcrwards  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Umbrians,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  at  one  period  an  Etruscan  city. 

I^orthera  Etruria,  according  to  PlutaFch,*  was  very  fertile, 
and  contained  eighteen  cities.  Lanzi  observes  that  none  of 
the  ancient  writers  has  left  ns  any  very  definite  idea  of  its 
limits,  though  livy,  Straho,  Diodoms,  Polybios,  and  Dio- 
nysius  have  described  it.-|-  Niebuhr  has  expressed  an  opinion 
that  Northern  l^^truria  readied  not  further  westward  than  the 
Ticinus.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  earliest  limits 
between  the  Tuscans  and  Ligurians.  We  ought  perhaps  to 
reckon  as  a  part  of  Northern  Etruria  the  country  of  the  Rhaeti 
and  other  Alpine  nations  said  to  have  been  of  the  race  of  the 
Rasena.  According  to  Strabo  the  Lepontii  and  Gamnni  were  of 
the  same  lineage  as  the  Rhisti.  Moant  Brenner  was  thdr 
boundary  towards  the  north,  and  consequently  the  northern 
limit  of  the  Tuscan  race.  If  we  believe  Livy,  the  Rhaetian 
Alps  were  the  refuge  of  Eti  unan  fugitives  who  escaped  from 
the  destructive  invasion  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls.J  Modern 
writers,  Freret,  Gibbon,  Heyue,  jNiebuhr,  and  Otfried  Miiller, 
suppose  this  Alpine  region  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  the  Tus- 
can  race,  whence  they  issued,  as  so  many  other  barbarian  hordes 
have  done  through  the  same  passage,  to  conquer  for  thonselves 
a  dwell ing-place  in  the  happiest  conntries  of  Italy.  The  Gisal* 

•  Piut.  in  V  ita  Caniilli. 

t  Poljb  ii.  cap.  17«  See  Lensi,  Saggio,  um,  iii  p.  688. 

X  Liviilibby.eiSS.  FlinjbM  theetme  stovf:  *'Bb«to%  ^niconim  pMlan> 
tfUlnntiur  •  OeUle  piiko%  dnoe  BluMo.**  (Hill.  Nat.  lib.  iii.  c»p.  SO.)  Aid.  Jiudn 
repeate  Iti  '*Taid  dnee  BIiMh  avitis  sedibus  amiMia,  Alpee  oeevtpaTta^  ek  ex 

ducis  nomine  gentem  Rhaetorum  condidcrunt.'*  (Lib.  xx.  c.  5.) 

\Vv  have  seen,  however,  that  the  Uhseti  arc  proved,  by  the  names  of  places 
throughout  the  countrv  occupied  by  them  when  conquered  l  y  the  Romans,  to  have 
been  Celts.  Frobabiy  tiie  moutitainous  country  occupied  by  the  Tuscans  wa^  only  a 
border  ef  Rhatb.  M*  Zeme  conjecuuea  that  it  was  the  tract  of  the  Eujpmian  bilk. 
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pine  was^according  to  this  theory,  the  first  of  these  settlements, 
and  the  twehre  cities  of  Tuscany  were  of  later  date.   This,  as 

we  shall  find,  is  contrary  to  tlif  -taieiiicntsol  all  tlic  ancients, 
who  unilurnily  Bupposed  the  prinjitive  land  of  the  Etruscans  to 
have  been  on  the  Lower  Sea. 

III. — Campaman  Eiruria, 
Poly  bins  declares  that  the  Tuscans  had  formerly  possessed 

the  so-terraed  Phleo  rsean  plains  bordering  on  Capua  and  Nola. 
Velleius  Paterculus  informs  us  that  accordinLC  to  some  accounts 
Capua  was  built  by  the  Tyrrheni  forty-seven  years  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  Pomponius  Mela  likewise  says  that  it 
was  founded  by  the  Tuscans. 

In  this  country^  the  most  part  of  which  had  previously  be- 
longed to  tribes  of  the  Opic  nation,  and  which  was  afterwards 
conquered  by  the  Samnites,  a  people  speaking  the  same  Opic 
orOscan  language  and  sprung  from  another  branch  of  the  Opic 
race,  the  Tuscans  during  the  intermediate  ages  possessed  many 
towns,  and  ruled  over  a  great  and  opulent  population.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo  they  had  in  Campania  twelve  principal 
cities.*  Otfried  Miiller  has  collected  the  names  of  several 
towns  which  must  probably  have  belonged  to  the  Dumber. 
In  the  first  place  were  Capua  and  Nola,  then  Nueeria  on 
the  Sarnus,  [)robably  al.-o  lierculain  um  and  Pdhhjch,  phices 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  belonged  at  iirst  to  the  Oscans, 
tlien  to  the  Tyrrheni  and  Pelasgians,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Samnites.  Further  inland  Sorrentum  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Tuscan  city,  as  well  as  Marcina.  Salemum  is  conjectured  by 
Miiller  to  have  been  the  metropolis  in  this  Southern  Etniria. 
Suessa  in  the  northern  part  of  Campania,  and  the  Circeean 
Aea,  are  mentioned  as  places  built  by  the  Tyrrheni;  but  it 
would  appear  that  in  tliis  instance  the  term  must  mean  Pe- 
lasgic,  and  not  properly  Etruscan ;  and  this  is  one  example 
among  many  of  thatambiguity  in  the  meaning  of  these  names 
which  puzzles  those  who  attempt  researches  into  the  early 
ethnography  of  Italy. 

The  great  population,  wealth,  and  luxury  for  which  Capua 
and  Campania  in  general  were  famed,  must  be  considered  as 
of  Tuscan  growth,  for  the  old  Oscuns  were  a  rude  people,  and 

*  Stnbo,  lib.  v.  p.  84?. 
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had  no  great  cities.  According  to  Cato,  Capua  was  built  by 
the  Tascans  283  a.v.c.,  a  atatement  which  is  rejected  by  MUl- 
ler,  who  remarks  that  it  could  not  have  grown  ao  rapidly 
into  fame  and  opulence.  In  331|  scaroely  fifty  years  afiter- 
wards,  the  Tuscan  power  was  entirely  destroyed  in  Campania. 
IMiiller  lias  indeed  shown  that  Capua  has  been  mentioned  as 
ah-eady  existing-  in  the  history  of  an  earher  period.  Under 
tlic  Tuscans  it  was  tti  aied  V'ulturnuni,  f  rom  tlie  river  Vnlturnus. 
The  Samuite  conquerors  uf  the  country  termed  it  Capua,  or  as 
the  name  is  found  on  coins  Kapfa :  they  called  themselves 
Campanians,  Kappano»  or  Kampano.  Miiller  conjectures  with 
probability  that  the  old  Oscan  language  was  preserved  in  the 
country  during  the  Tuscan  domination^  since  it  was  afterwards 
the  general  idiom  of  the  Samnite  Campanians,  and  from  the 
fact  that  no  genuine  Tuscan  inscriptions  have  been  discovered 
in  Canipaiua. 

After  tiicse  treneral  reniarks  on  the  Etruscans,  and  on  the 
extension  of  their  race  and  lineage  in  Italy,  1  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  their  origin  and  early  history. 

Sbotion  IX.—  Of  the  AcoounU  left  hy  the  Jneienia  respecting 

the  Origin  of  the  Etruscans,    Of  the  Opinions  of  Modem 

Writers,  llejlectiuns. 

I  have  observed  that  the  traditions  collected  by  ancient 
writers  relative  to  the  population  of  Etruria  and  the  origin  of 
the  EtroscanSy  represent  them  as  foreigners  who  came  to  Italy 
at  a  particular  period,  and  not  as  indigenous  inhabitants.  I 
shall  advert  to  these  accounts  under  two  heads :  first,  tradi- 
tions derived  from  the  Greeks;  secondly,  native  traditions,  or 
stories  handed  down  among  the  native  Italians, 

Paragraph  1. — Greek  traditions  respecting  the  colonisation 

of  Etruria. 

These  traditions  having  a  Giecian  origin,  may  again  be 
divided  into  two  very  distinct  sets,  namely,  those  which  relate 
to  the  proper  Etruscans,  and  secondly,  various  accounts  re- 
ferring to  Pelasgian  colonies  in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy. 
Greek  traditions  relating  to  the  proper  Etruscans, 

The  prevalent  account  among  the  Greeks,  adopted  from 
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them,  by  Roman  poets,  aod  afterwards  believed  even  in  the 
country  whence  the  Etruscans  are  by  it  derived,  is  the  story 
first  giyeo  by  Herodotus,  which  makes  them  a  colony  from 
Lydia^ 

Herodotus  connects  the  migration  of  the  Etruscans  from 

Lydia  with  circumstances  so  extremely  absuid  as  to  lessen  the 
credibility  of  the  whole  account.  It  is  evident  that  he  obtained 
his  statement  trom  the  people  of  Lydia.  They  claimed,  as  he 
says,  the  invention  of  coinage,  and  of  certain  games  which 
were  discovered  on  the  following  occasion.  All  Lydia  was 
long  afflicted  with  famine;  to  alleviate  this  calamity  the  people 
betook  themselves,  not  to  agriculture  or  other  resources  for 
increasing  subsistence,  but  to  games,  with  which  they  so 
)cciipied  themselves  as  to  forget  the  want  of  food  during 
ilternate  days,  and  thus  to  consume  a  smaller  quantity.  After 
eighteen  years  thus  passed^  they  sought  a  more  effectual  re^ 
medy  by  sending  half  the  population  away.  The  emigrants, 
under  Tyrrhenus,  a  son  of  khig  Atys,  built  for  themselves  ships 
at  Smyrna,  and  arrived  in  Umbria,  where  they  erected  cities, 
and  from  the  name  of  their  leader,  Tyrrhenus,  the  son  of  Atys, 
were  named  Tyrrheni,* 

This  story  has  been  repeated  by  a  great  number  of  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  but  generally  in  such  terms  as  to  leave  no 
room  ibr  doabt  that  it  was  taken  by  each  of  them  from  the 
&ther  of  history.f   Thus  Silius  Italicns,  in  bis  fifth  hook ; 
•*  iiydina  hok  get^tor,  TmoU  decoa,  nqnoK  loQgft 

MsoniMn  qiMod»in  in  I«dM  advcxent  cnt 

Tyniiciiiis  pnbem." 

The  only  writer  of  antiquity  who  disbelieved  this  account 
wss  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus.  He  rejected  it  entirely  on  the 
following  considerations:  first,  ^'Xanthos  the  Lydian,  who 

was  as  well  acquainted  with  ancient  history  us  any  man,  and 
whose  testimony  ma}^  be  relied  npon  with  regard  to  that  of  his 
)wn  country,"  made  no  mention  of  any  colony  sent  to  Italy.  He 
says  that  Lydus  and  Torrhebus  were  the  sons  of  Atys^  and  that 

•  Herod.  UI).xdT. 

t  See  StmbO)  lib.  Plin.  Hbt.  Nat.  lib.  liL  c  1.  Solinus,  cap.  viii.  Tadta^ 
Ana.  lib.  if.   Vdl.  Pateie.  lib.  i.   Valerius  Max.  lib.  iL  e.  4.   Plulsidi.  in  Ro- 

nulo.  Cicero,  Fragm.  de  Consulatu.  Virgil.  Mn.  it.  8,  10.  Horat  Sat»  lib.  i. 
^MidoMf  Siiv.  iv*  liycophxoo,  t.  1358.  Muxian^  Herad.  iqpud  HudMo. 
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the  nation  being  afterwards  divided  followed  these  two  names. 
His  words  are  these:  "  From  Lydus  the  Lydian8,and  from  Toi^ 
fhebus  the  Torrhebi  are  flo  called.  There  ia  a  little  difference^ 
their  language,  and  they  still  borrow  many  words  from  each 
other,  like  the  lonians  and  Dorians."* 

As  the  Torrhebi  are  plainly  the  same  division  of  tlie  Lydian 
people  who  by  Herodotus  are  called  Tyrrheni,  the  evidence  of 
Xanthus  secujb  tu  be  strongly  against  the  story  given  by  Hero- 
dotus. The  Toi  rliebi  were  said  by  Xanthus,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Dionysius,  to  have  remained  in  Asia  Minor,  but  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  that  the  Etruscans  may  not  have  been  a  colony 
Irom  the  country  of  the  TorrhebL 

Secondly,  Dionysius  says  tbat  he  does  not  believe  the  Tyr- 
rheni to  have  been  descended  from  the  Lydians,  because  the  two 
nations  do  not  use  tlie  same  language,  or  resemble  each  other 
in  religion,  laws,  or  institutions.  Dionysius  adds,  that "  those 
persons  come  nearest  to  the  truth  who  look  upon  the  Tyrrheni 
not  as  a  foreign  people  but  as  natiyes  of  the  country ;  eince 
they  are  found  to  be  a  very  ancient  nation,  and  agree  with  no 
other  either  in  their  language  or  manner  of  living." 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Dionysius  was  possessed 
of  sufiii  iriit  kMowk  iige  either  of  the  Lvdian  lanij^uage  or  of  the 
Tuscan  to  entitle  his  opinion  on  their  entire  diversity  to  any 
decisive  weight ;  we  can  only  infer  with  safety,  from  his  testi- 
mony on  this  subject,  that  the  Lydians  and  Etruscans  were  not 
knoWn  in  his  time  to  speak  cognate  languages,  and  that  the 
natives  of  one  country,  if  in  point  of  fact  the  experiment  was 
ever  tried,  would  not  understand  those  of  the  other  in  conversa- 
tion. Yet  on  the  whole  it  must  be  allowed  tliat  his  arguiiK  iits, 
and  chiefly  that  derived  from  the  silence  of  Xanthus,  tlie  Lydian 
historian,  as  to  any  such  event  as  the  mi^xratiou  recorded  by 
Herodotus,  weighs  heavily  against  the  credibility  of  this  stoiy. 

Greek  tradiiions  relating  to  Pelasgic  settlements  in  Italy, 

Herodotus  had  no  intention  of  connecting  the  Etruscans  with 

the  Pela-^iuns;  and  by  Pliny  and  Dionysius,  and  most  other 

'  *  IXionys.  Hal.  lib.  i.  c.  29.  Xantbut,  the  historUn  of  liydia,  lived  •  sboft  ttoe 
'befbw  Hctodotuay  and  campiled  a  work  of  jpeat  credit  oo  tfie  antiquities  of  Us  • 
xouBtry  in  the  Greek  las^ttage.  8ee  Vote.  Hltt*  Gnec. 
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writere,  these  nations  are  clearly  distingiiished.  But  many 
of  the  Ghreeks  have  recorded  settlements  o  Pelasgi  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Italy,  and  also  in  Etmria.    By  some  of  these 

writers,  as  might  be  expected,  the  Pelasgi  and  Etruscanb  are 

confounded. 

In  general  the  accounts  of  Pelasgian  settlements  in  Northern 
Italy  represent  them  as  made  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic* 
whereas  all  the  accounts  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  Etruscan 
represent  them  to  commence  and  gradually  develope  them- 
selves horn  the  shores  of  the  Lower  or  Tyrrhene  sea.  This  is  a 
distinction  which  serves  to  discriminate  two  series  of  traditions, 
and  it  would  have  prevented  some  confusion  if  it  had  been 
kept  in  view  by  modcru  writers.* 

Uiuiiysius  has  given  a  summary  of  the  stories  relating-  to 
Pelasgian  adventurers.  He  says  that  tlie  Pelasgi  had  been  in 
times  past  inhabitants  of  Thessaly ;  from  that  country  they 
were  driven  out  by  the  Curetes  and  Leleoes,  tribes  afterwards 
termed  Aetoli  and  Locri ;  thence  they  dispersed  themselves 
through  various  countries :  the  greater  number  passed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dodona,  and  there,  in  obedience  to  an 
oracle,  having  prepared  a  great  armament  of  ships,  set  sail  and 
arrived  at  one  of  the  moutlis  of  the  Po.  A  j)art  of  the  colony 
settled  there,  and  built  <l  (  iiy  called  Spines, which  prospered 
and  was  for  a  luntr  time  luistress  of  the  Adriatic.  Tlie  -i eater 
port  of  the  Pelasgian  colony,  however,  pursued  their  way  into 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Italy,  and  gained  possession  of  a 
country  belonging  to  the  Umbriansi  and  on  the  borders  of 
the  people  termed  Aborigines.  Having  been  expelled  from 
this  territory  by  the  Umbri,  the  Pelasgi  sought  the  country 
of  the  Aborigines,  and  settled  near  Ootyle,  on  the  bordere 
of  the  Holy  Lake,  in  marshy  lands  granted  them  by  the 
natives,  which  they  designated  according  to  their  custom 
with  the  digammatized  name  of  Felia.  They  afterwards  gained 

*  The  colonies  of  the  Pelasgi,  expre&iily  so  termed  hj  ancient  writers,  were  all 
in  the  northern  parts  In  Italy,  southward  of  the  Tiber,  we  find  Siculi,  Oetiotti, 
Peucetii,  ItalieU's,  whicli  arc  derived  by  the  genealogical  writers  frum  Arc-fidia. 
Niebnhr  claims  iheuj  as  branchi -  (if  ilie  Pelasgian  colonitatiun;  but  the  Pelasgi 
who  under  tliat  name  are  rt-curded  lo  luive  colonised  It;dy,  were  from  Thessaly  or 
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poflseasion  of  the  Umbrian  city  of  Cioton^  which  became  their 
fortresB  and  the  metiopolis  of  the  Pela&giaii  power  in  central 
Italy.  They  assisted  the  Aborigines  in  driving  the  Sicuti  oat 
of  their  towns ;  but  the  Pclas^i  themselves  built  several  cities, 
among  which  were  Caere  termed  by  ihem  Agylla,  Pisa,  Sa- 
turn ia,  nnd  A 1  cine.  They  likewise  drove  the  Aurunci  or  the 
Ausonians,  that  is  the  Opic  or  Oscan  people,  out  of  many  parts 
of  Campania^  and  built  there  Larissa,  named  after  their  old 
metropolis.  In  some  of  these  towns  many  of  the  old  Pelasgie 
customs  were  long  preserved,  particularly  at  Oroton  in  Umbria; 
but  all  the  other  cities  bebnging  to  that  people  were  destroyed 
by  the  Etmscans. 

Hellanicue  of  Lesbos  gave  a  similar  relation  of  the  arrival 
of  a  Pelasgian  colony  at  Spines,  and  of  their  conquest  of  Croton 
in  Umbria,  whence  he  says  they  {jeopled  the  country  now  called 
Tyrrhenia.  It  does  not  appear  clear  from  the  words  of  Hel- 
laniciis,  v^hich  Dionysius  professes  to  give,  that  the  author 
intended  to  signify  that  the  KtruBcans  or  Tyrrheni  were  the 
descendants  of  these  Pelasgi^  or  that  he  confounded  the  two 
races.  That,  however,  was  the  construction  which  Dionysius 
put  upon  his  statement. 

In  general  the  accounts  of  Pelasgic  colonisations  are  given 
so  distinctly  as  to  make  it  (j^uite  evident  lh;ii  they  were  a  dif- 
ferent series  of  event?,  nnd  occasioned  very  di^erent  conse- 
quences from  those  of  the  Etruscans. 

Paragraph  2. — Native  Italian  traditions  respecting  the 

Etruscans. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Greeks  considered  the  Etruscans  as 
a  people  originally  ftnreign  to  Italy;  in  this  respect  all  the  old 
Italian  writers  agree  with  them.  A  passage  preservedfromCato's 

Origines,  by  Servius,*  proves  that  the  same  opinion  was  held 
by  tliiit  most  celebrated  of  Hoiiiaii  anti(|uarians :  "Qui  Pisas 
tenueniit  «7z^e  adventum  Etru^corujn  ne<:at  sibi  compertum." 
Cato  in  this  alludes  plainly  to  the  arrival  of  the  Etmscans  as 
a  maritime  colony.  The  same  thing  is  in  etiect  maintained 
by  all  those  writers  who  make  the  original  abode  of  the  Etrus- 
can people  to  have  been  on  the  coast  of  the  Tynhene  sea^  or 

•  Serv.  ad  Aunaid.  x.  v.  202. 
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in  Tuscany;  as  Diodorus,  who  terms  the  cities  northward  of  the 
Apeanine ''colonies  of  the  twelve  Tuscan  states/'*  and  Sernos, 
who  gives  the  designation  of  Nova  Etruria  to  that  country. 
lAvy  has  stated  this  account  somewhat  more  M\y.   He  says 

that  "the  dominion  of  the  Tuscans  was  widely  extended  he- 
fore  the  prevalence  of  the  Roman  arms :  their  power  was  pre- 
doniiaant  on  the  two  seas  which  embrace  Italy  on  both  sides. 
Of  this  the  names  given  to  these  branches  of  the  Mediterranean 
afibrd  a  proof ;  for  the  nations  of  Italy  have  given  to  one  of 
these  seas  the  name  of  Tuscan,  from  the  common  appellation 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  other  that  of  Adriatic,  derived  from 
Adria,  a  Tuscan  colony.  Tlic  Greeks  term  them  Tyrrhene  and 
Adriatic.  The  Etruscans  in  either  territory  possessed  twelve 
cities.  Their  first  settlements  were  on  this  side  of  the  A]>ennine 
on  the  lower  sea:  they  afterwards  sent  out  as  many  colonies  as 
the  original  country  contained  principal  towns,  and  these  colo- 
nies occupied  all  the  country  heyond  the  Po,  as  far  as  the 
Alps,  except  the  corner  belonging  to  the  Veneti.  The  same 
people  doubtless  gave  origin  to  some  of  the  Alpine  nations, 
particularly  to  the  Rhaeti,  who,  by  the  nature  of  the  country 
which  they  occupy,  have  been  rendered  barbarous,  and  retain 
nothing  of  their  ancient  character  except  their  language,  and 
that  in  a  corrupt  state.*''!' 

Tarquinii  was  regarded  as  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Etruria, 
as  the  point  whence  all  the  colonies  of  this  people  issued,  and 
it  was  the  centre  of  all  the  old  traditions  respecting  their  origin. 
The  Greeks  termed  Tarquinii — Tapaoyia  and  Tapo/rta — Tarkonia 
and  Tarkynia.  The  name  is  connected  with  that  of  Tarkon, 
the  founder  of  the  Etruscan  cities,  according  to  their  own  tra- 
dition, whom  the  Greeks  endeavour  to  iden^  or  connect  with 
Tyrrhenus.  Thus  Straho  informs  us  that  Tyrrhenus  on  his 
arrival  named  the  country  after  himself,  and  appointed  Tarkon 
to  be  the  founder  of  the  cities,  from  whom  the  city  of  Tarkynia 
was  named.j; 

It  has  heen  well  ohserved  by  Otfried  Miiller,  that  the  fahle 

•  I)  u1  r.  Bibl.  xiv.  c.lU. 

+  fetephdims  Byzant.  deri^ci.  the  name  of  Tarkynia  troiu  Tarkou. 
i  See  Stepb.  de  Urbib.  ver.  Topcvvia. 
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respet-ting  Tarkoii  micrht  be  susptHied  ol"  hav  ing  been  a  mythi- 
cal story  invented  by  the  (Jreoks,and  adopted  from  them  into 
the  historical  traditions  of  Etruria,  were  it  not  connected,  at 
least  locally,  with  a  legend  so  manifestly  iudigenous,  and  so 
unlike  any  fiction  of  the  Ghreeks  as  to  prove  its  genuine  Tuscan 
origiiu    He  aUndes  to  the  welUknown  story  of  Tages,  the 
founder  of  Etruscan  discipline.   It  was  in  a  field  near  Tar- 
quinu  that  the  soil,  ploughed  by  the  hand  of  a  rustic,  or,  as 
some  accounts  state,  of  Tarkon  himself,  gave  up  to  the  light 
of  day  the  genius  or  dit  inun,  who  recited  m  >ong,  to  the  twelve 
luciuuones  of  the  Tuscan  cities,  mystical  ver.ses  containing  tlie 
whole  system  of  priestcraft  and  divination  for  which  the 
haruspices  of  the  Etruscans  were  so  celebrated.    A  god  or 
lawgiver  dug  out  of  the  earth,  is  quite  foreign  to  the  style  of 
Grecian  poetry,  and  the  story  is  in  fact  mentioned  with  con- 
tempt by  classical  writers.*  It  is  a  genuine  Etruscan  &ble^ 
and  when  taken  in  connection  with  other  lemuns  of  tradition, 
!«erves  to  prove  the  indigenous  origin  of  the  various  accounts 
winch  deduce  the  Etruscans  from  tlie  coa^t  of  the  Tyrrhene 
sea  and  the  neighboiu  i  i  (hI  of  Tarqiiinii. 

The  collective  evidence  of  all  these  trudilionb  is  very  strong, 
aud  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  an  universal  conviction  prevailed 
among  the  Etruscans  themselves,  which  referred  the  origin  of 
their  confederacy  and  of  their  national  existence  to  the  coast 
of  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  which  is  the  region  where  the  Qteek  ac- 
counts represent  them  as  arriving  by  ships. 

We  cannot  satisfactorily  explain  these  facts  by  referring^  all 
the  accounts  in  question,  to  various  colonies  ot  Pelasgi  which 
may  have  been  luiuied  by  that  adventurous  people  on  the 
coast  of  Italy — this  is  the  resource  ot  all  those  writers,  in- 
cluding of  late  years  Niebuhr  and  Otfried  Miiller,  who  repre- 
sent the  Etruscans  as  indigenous  in  Italy  or  on  the  Alpine  bor- 
der of  that  country— for  these  Italian  traditions  evidently  and 
professedly  relate  to  the  Tuscan  race,  and  not  to  Peiasgtc  ad- 
venturers. The  story  of  Tages,  for  example,  had  no  connection 
with  the  Pelasgi.  Besides,  as  I  have  before  observed,  all  the 
Pelasj^iau  colonies  in  the  nui  theru  hull  of  Ititiy  are  represented 

*  Fesius,  lib.  v.  Tvi^.  C:ic«ro  dc  llarufp.re«p  c»p.  x.  Ovid,  Met.  15, 5dU,&C. 
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%s  &rrt¥ing  on  the  Dorth-eastem  coobA,  where  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  II  people  who  made  their  way  across  the  Adriatic 
from  Thessaly  would  be  most  likely  to  land. 

What  then  ia  the  conclusion  to  whicli  the  sum  of  historical 
evidence  leads  us  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Etruscans  ?  Un- 
doahtediy  the  hypothesia  which  acoords  beat  with  the  facta  on 
evidence  b  that  the  Tbscana,  like  the  Punic  or  Phcenician 
colonists  of  Northern  Africa,  and  the  Phoenan  colonists  in 
tlie  suuth  ot  Gaul,  came  from  beyond  seas  and  settled  on  the 
coast  of  the  Tyrrheni.  But  this  hypothesis  has  been  generally 
rejected  by  modern  writers.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire 
what  are  the  objecticMia  offered  to  it,  and  whether  they  admit 
of  a  probable  solution. 

The  principal  objection  is  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that 
so  iiuiucrous  a  people  as  were  the  Etruscans  should  arrive  in 
Italy,  en  manse,  by  sea.  The  Rasena  or  Tuscan  nation  occu- 
pied so  great  a  space  in  Italy,  if  we  consider  the  whole  exten- 
sion of  the  race  from  the  Rhsetian  Alps  to  the  Tiber,  and  even 
to  Campania^  that  on  this  ground  many  have  thought  it  more 
probable  that  they  were  one  of  the  great  original  tribes  of  the 
European  continent. 

The  supposition  that  Etruria  was  colonised  by  sea  precludes 
the  idea  that  its  foreign  inhabitants  arrived  in  great  numbers ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  great  difficulty  in  imagining  that  a 
small  band  of  emigrants  may  have  multiplied  after  their  settle- 
meot,  and  have  gradually  formed  a  numerous  population.  It 
doesnot  appear  indeed  that  theOreeks  became  very  numerous  in 
the  Mtjighbourhood  ol  IMiii&eillo,  but  tliey  were  rather  a  trading 
than  an  agricultural  people.  The  Punic  population  in  Africa 
was  considerable  as  to  numbers.  It  is  true  that  they  mixed 
with  the  indigenous  inhalutants  of  the  country,  whereas  the 
Rasena  are  said  to  have  expelled  the  old  Umbrians.  But  this 
is  the  account  of  Greek  or  Latin  historians  of  a  late  time  which 
had  a  reference  to  their  own  ideas  of  conquest ;  and  tlie  ex- 
pression that  the  Umlmans  were  driven  out  does  not  forbid  our 
supj)ut-iiig  that  a  great  part  of  them  were  enslaved,  and  re- 
mained in  the  country^  according  to  the  custom  of  antiquity,  as 
a  servile  peasantry ;  and  this  supposition  derives  support  from 
the  fact  that  theEtruscans  are  said  to  havebeena  class  of  nobles. 
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holding  rigorously  ia  snbjactioii  a  degraded  caste  of  serfB  not 
much  above  the  condition  of  Laconian  helots.    Nothing  pi- 

rallel  to  this  is  alleged  of  any  of  the  other  old  Italian  tribes. 
This  seems  to  imply  that  the  dominant  race  was  too  fuperior 
in  civilization^  and  too  much  opposed  in  language  and  habit& 
to  the  conquered  nation,  to  allow  of  their  becoming  Uended 
or  amalgamated  so  as  to  form  one  people. 

This  hypothesis  wonld  have  obtained  more  general  assent 
if  there  were  any  clear  historical  evidence  of  the  Eastern  origin 
of  the  Tuscans  and  of  the  event  of  their  mijjration,  as  there 
appears  to  be  in  the  instance  of  the  Phocaeans  and  tiie  Cartha- 
ginians. The  evidence  of  such  an  event  is  indeed  defectiveyand 
too  vague  to  be  entitled  to  implicit  confidence^  tliongh  the 
statement  is  supported  by  the  uniform  testimony  of  tradition, 
and  miglit  be  found  recorded  in  authentic  books  if  the  liten^ 
ture  of  I'ltruria  had  not  perished.  BuL  lliere  are  not  wanting 
indications  uf  the  connection  of  the  Etruscan  people  with  Asia. 
The  Eastern  origin  of  their  arts  and  culture  is  indeed  admitted 
by  those  who  look  upon  the  race  as  indigenous  in  Italy.  I 
shall  dose  my  observations  on  this  subject  by  adverting  to 
two  or  three  remarkable  indications. 

1.  The  national  character  of  the  Etruscans  is  very  different 
from  that  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  tribe 
of  rude  mountaineers  from  the  Rhaitiaa  Alps.  The  Gauis  of 
the  Cisalpine  retained  their  barbarous  or  simple  habits  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  though  they  had  been  settled  for 
centuries  in  the  cultivated  plains  which  had  fornied  part  of 
Northern  Etmrta.  How  can  we  account,  admitting  their 
Alpme  and  Barbaric  origin,  for  the  superior  civilisation  uiid 
peculiar  character  of  the  Tuscans?  They  were  one  of  the 
most  ciiUivated  nations  of  antiquity,  ^uuous  for  their  industry, 
devoted  to  agriculture, manufactures;  excelling  inarts  both  use- 
iul  and  ornamental ;  in  literature  and  science,  such  as  science 
then  was :  they  had  a  complex  and  elaborate  system  of  rites 
and  ordinances  in  the  hands  of  priests,  who  were  not  like  the 
Schamans  of  the  northern  barbarians,  but  revered  as  tlie  de- 
positories of  ancient  learning. 

If  it  is  suggested  that  they  adopted  the  arts  of  the  Pelasgi, 
whom  they  are  said  to  have  conquered,  the  reply  is  uneatis- 
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factory.  The  Pelasgi  were  tbemsehes  a  roviiig  semibarbuoug 
people,  and  in  their  whole  character  the  very  reTerae  of  the 
Etruscans. 

2.  The  superstition  of  the  Etruscans  had  many  oriental  traits. 
Their  cosmology,  and  their  doctrine  of  future  successive  revo- 
lutions and  cycles  of  time, connected  with  changes  in  the  destiny 
of  mankind,  were  almost  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Indian 
doctrine  of  yogs  and  manwantaras.  It  resembles  the  Grecian 
fMe  of  the  four  agesi  but  is  more  complete  and  systematic,  and 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  Indian  theory,  which  appears 
to  have  spread  at  aa  early  period  through  many  countries  in 
Upper  Asia,*  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  Etruscan 
doctrine  had  an  oriental  origin,  nor  is  it  in  the  least  probable 
that  they  derived  it  from  the  East  through  the  medium  of  the 
Pelasgi. 

3.  Niebnhr  has  aigued»  and  perhaps  conclusively,  that  the 

Tuscan  charact^ers  are  not  of  Pelasgic  origin,  but  derived  im- 
mediately from  the  PhnDnu  i  ias;  but  the  Phoenicians  are  not 
known  to  have  had  any  comiuercial  intercourse  with  Tuscany. 
It  would  appear  that  the  use  of  these  letters  must  have  been 
brought  by  the  Etruscans  from  Asia.*)* 

4.  The  Tyrrhenian  or  Etruscan  music  was  celebrated  at 
Rome,  where  the  use  of  wind  instruments  was  considered  to 
be  peculiarly  a  Tuscan  art.  Viro  il  has  the  expression  "  Tyr- 
rhenus  clangor;*'  and  the  use  of  the  'Hibia"  or  ai/Xoc  **  is 
termed  **Tvpariv6v  fieXeraiAa"'^  The  use  of  the  aaXmyk  or  trum- 
pet was  also  introduced  into  Rome  fromEtruria.^  Phrygia  and 
Lydia  were  the  countries  whence  the  Greeks  derived  the  use 
of  the  same  instruments.  The  musical  art  of  the  Etruscans 
was  in  lact  either  identical  with  that  of  the  Lydians  or  very 
similar  to  it,  as  it  appears  from  a  variety  of  passages  cited  on 
this  subject  by  Prolessor  Muller.|| 

5.  Tyrrha  was  a  city  and  district  on  the  river  Caystrus,  in 
the  southern  part  of  Lydia*   Southern  Lydia  was  the  country 

•  Suidas  von  ^vkXac- 

t  Cilicia  contained  Phoenician  settlements.    (See  Gesenius,  Palaogr.  Phten.) 
X  JSneid.  viii.  526.    i  jnanes,  t.  i.  p.  506.    Anal.  Br. 
§  ^aXiriyCf  tvprifiaTvppijineoif,  PolllUU 
I  Mlillar*t  Etniiker»  iii.  1, 4. 
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of  the  Torrfaebi.  This  BeenuB  to  be  the  region,  as  MiiUer  has 
obeerred,  from  whteh  we  may  suppose  with  the  greatest  proba- 
bility that  the  colon v  is5<ued,  which  ^ave  a  new  character,  and 
we  may  add  a  new  population,  to  the  north  of  Italy.  Miiller 
supposes  that  an  emigration  actually  took  place^  bat  not  of 
the  geoiuDe  Lydian  or  Mmnian  race.  He  coojectores  that 
bands  of  Pela^  bad  settled  on  the  coast  of  Oaria  and  Lydta 
adjacent  to  Tyrrha,  and  that  they  here  obtained  the  epithet  of 
Tyrseni  Pelasgi ,  tliat  utter  acquiring  the  arts  and  uuuiy  of  the 
customs  of  their  Lvdian  iieiglibours,  they  carried  them,  as  well 
as  a  name  ongUialiy  derived  iromTyrrhay  over  the  sea  termed 
Tyrrhenian ;  and  after  occupying  the  coast  of  the  Rasenay 
taught  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Urabria  their  arts,  and  com- 
municated to  them  their  name  of  Tyrseni. 

We  have  seen  that  historical  traditions  are  unanimous  in 
Diiilviiii^  the  settlement  of  the  Lydian  or  Tuscan  colony  subse- 
quent to  that  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  that  the  Tyrsi  or  Tyrrhenians 
are  uniformly  asserted  to  have  conquered  that  people.  If  we 
must  form  an  hypothesis  in  accommodation  with  the  ancient 
historical  notices,  it  would  not  be  precisely  that  adopted  by 
MuUer,  who  in  this  instance  brings  in,  without  any  necessity, 
a  supposition  contradicting  all  the  ancient  testimonies.  It 
is  just  as  probable  iliat  the  Tuscan  people  were  emigrants  of 
the  Lydian  race  as  that  they  were  Pelasgi.  If  we  suppose 
that  a  colony  from  the  coast  of  Lydia  arrired  in  Italy  after 
the  conquests  of  the  Peksgi^  and  reduced  them  as  well  as  the 
UmbrianSy  and  founded  the  twelve  cities  of  Lower  Btruria,  we 
shall  find  all  the  statements  of  ancient  historians  on  this  sup- 
position reconciled. 

Sbctiov  X. — Concluding  Remarks  and  general  Review  of 

the  Population  of  Itakf, 

At  the  very  earliest  dawn  of  the  light  of  history  or  rather 
of  tradition  on  Italy^  we  discover  recent  traces  of  the  passage 
of  different  tribes  of  people  irom  the  northern  parts  of  that 

country  to  its  southern  extremity.  The  tirst  of  these,  and  the 
first  only,  was  an  Allophylian  race,  or  one  of  a  lineage  foreign 
to  the  great  Indo-Europeatk  family  of  nations.   The  Sicani  of 
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the  Iberian  stock,  expelled  from  their  original  ootmtry^  of  which 
the  sitnatioii  ifl  onknown, — perhaps  in  the  south  of  Gaul,* — 
sought  refup^e  ultimately  in  the  isle  of  Sicily,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Sicania.  Their  way  was  probably  through 
Italy ;  but  of  that  country  we  can  only  infer  that  they  were 
some  time  inhabitants,  Irom  the  nomber  of  epithets  descriptive 
of  places  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Baion  W.  von 
Humboldt,  and  proved  to  be  clearly  significant  in  the  Euska- 
naii  language. 

The  Siculi,  to  whom  must  be  joined  all  the  tribes  nearly  re- 
lated to  them,  as  the  Oenotri,  the  Morgetes,  Italietes,  Peucetii, 
lapyges,  are  reported  by  traditioa  to  have  been  connected  in 
origin  with  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Gh«eoe ;  their  language 

affords  a  more  unequivocal  evidence  of  their  affinity  to  the 
Latins.  They  are  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  Italy;  but  of 
their  passage  through  the  north  we  have  traces  in  the  tra- 
dition that  they  were  expelled  from  several  districts  on  the 
borders  of  Umbriaby  the  more  warlike  people  who  gave  name 
to  that  conntry.  They  were  expelled  from  Latium,  as  it  is  said, 
or  perhaps  they  were  rather  conquered  by  the  Latins  or  Abo- 
rigines, and  from  the  country  between  Lntium  and  tlie  Siculian 
straits,  by  the  Opici,  a  people  oi  the  same  stock  with  the  Au- 
sones  and  the  Sabines.  Both  of  these  nations,  the  Latins 
and  the  Sabines,  are  deduced  from  countries  near  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  borders  of  Umbria,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  originally  of  the  Umbrian  race.  The  old  Latin,  the 
Opic  or  Oscan,  and  the  Umbrian  are  plainly  dialects  of  one 
original  speech,  with  which  the  Siculian  is  likewise  connected 
by  all  the  remains  which  are  yet  extant,  and  which  though 
Bcanty  appear  to  be  sufficient  for  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

These  nations,  the  Umbri  in  the  north,  and  the  Latins,  Opici 
or  Ausones,  including  the  Sabine  or  Sabellian  branch,  and  the 
Siculi  and  their  kindred  in  the  south,  appcur  Lo  have  occupied 
atone  period  the  whole  of  Italy.  They  were  in  fact  one  nation, 
divided  into  different  tribes,  speaking  dialects  of  one  language, 
and  they  may  be  considered  as  a  particular  branch  of  the  great 
Indo-European  race.  This  branch  was  more  nearly  allied  to  the 

*  Thej  wen  exp«Ued  bj  the  I<ig4uri«n»,  whose  ootinury  wai  the  coast  of  GmiI. 
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Uellenk  than  to  any  other  division  of  the  same  great  family 
of  nations.  Yet  in  the  language  of  this  Italian  race  words  and 
grammatical  forms  are  preserved  which  s^re  not  extant  in  Qreek, 
and  are  discoverable  in  the  idioms  of  the  more  eastern  ss 
well  as  in  those  of  the  northern  and  western  nations  of  this 
stock.  We  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  old  Italian  lant;uage 
us  well  as  the  people  were  derived  not  immediately  from  Greece, 
but  from  the  common  source  of  the  whole  Indo-European  race. 

We  might  term  the  nations  above  mentioned  primitive  in- 
habitants of  Italy.  Other  nations  may  be  considered  as  co- 
lonists or  advenae/'  since  W6  have  distinct  notices  of  their 
arrival  from  transalpine  countries  or  from  lands  beyond  the 
sea.  The  first  are  the  Pelasgi,  who  came  into  Umbria  on  the 
side  of  the  Adriatic ;  the  second  are  the  Rasena  or  Tuscans, 
whose  origin  is  a  problem  yet  unsolved ;  the  third  are  the 
Gauls,  who  w  ithm  tliu  historic  age  occupied  the  counliy,  uf 
which  they  disposj^essed  the  Tuscans,  as  the  Tuscans  had  dis- 
possessed the  Umbri,  and  from  parts  of  which  the  Umbri  are 
said  to  have  previously  expelled  the  Siculi.  As  borderers  on 
Italy  rather  than  its  proper  inhabitants  we  may  reckon  the 
Liburnians,  as  well  as  the  Ligurians,  who  entered  Italy  with 
the  Gauls,  and  occupied  the  mountainous  countries  between 
the  sources  of  the  Arnus  and  the  Po.* 

All  these  races,  however  diverse  in  origin,  have  become  one 
nation,  havin^^  a  physical  and  moral  character  of  their  own. 
This  is  stiikino- even  in  the  country  which  was  foi  iiicrly  Cisal- 
pine Gaul.  No  European  nations  are  more  unlike  to  each 
otherthan  are  the  Milanese  and  the  people  of  theAJpine  border 
of  Italy.  But  for  a  long  time  after  their  conquest  by  the 
Romans  the  difierent  Italian  nations  appear  to  have  retained 
their  characteristic  peculiarities* 

Section  XI. — Of  the  Physical  Characters  of  the  ItaUana 

The  geographical  circumstances  of  Italy,  as  a  part  of  the 
European  continent,  seem  to  have  prepared  that  country  to 

*  T  have  not  mentioned  the  Greek  coloniea^  bm  they  appear  to  have  coatributed 
but  little  to  the  mass  of  populatioo. 
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be  the  abode  of  a  peeuliar  people,  destined  to  partake  at  an 
early  period  of  whatever  mental  cnltiue  existed  among  the 

nations  of  the  xMediterruiic  iii  caasts,  and  to  adviiuce  in  arts  and 
civilisation  long  before  the  tribes  wlio  inhabited  the  less  acces- 
sible parts  of  Europe  in  the  solid  mass  oi'  the  continent.  The 
chain  of  the  Apennine  by  which  Italy  is  supported  stretches 
oat  like  a  great  promontory  from  north  to  sooth  into  the  basin 
of  the  Mediterranean,  The  Alpine  barrier  which  is  spread 
Tonnd  the  root  of  this  promontory  in  a  vast  curve  or  sweep 
from  east  to  west,  like  that  formed  on  a  irrcater  scale  by  the 
niountaiu-chains  which  separate  the  Indian  peninsula  from 
Persia  and  Central  Asia,  cuts  off  in  like  manner  Italy  from 
France  and  Germany^  and  the  SlaToniaa  provinces  of  Austria* 
A  traveller  who  should  pass  frmn  Tibet  over  the  Himalaya 
into  the  plains  of  Hindiistan,  or  one  who  should  enter  the  * 
Pan  jab  from  Kabul,  after  traversing  the  mountains  of  Soliman 
and  the  river  Indus,  would  find  himself  at  once  in  a  new  world, 
where  all  the  productions  of  animal  and  vegetable  nature 
display  a  different  character^  and  even  the  tribes  of  men  a 
new  aspect.  A  corresponding  change,  though  not  to  so  great 
an  extent,  is  perceived  by  those  who  pass  over  the  Alpine 
barrier  into  Italy.    In  the  stature,  features  and  complexion, 
in  the  dress,  the  p^esture,  mannei-s,  and  whole  external  appear- 
ance of  the  people,  the  plains  of  Lombardy  present  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  Valais  and  other  countries  of  the  same  Alpine 
border*  Instead  of  the  uncouth  features,  round  or  angular 
countenances,  sandy  hair,  coarse  complexion,  and  ill-set  but 
often  stout  and  muscular  bodies  which  are  frequent  in  the 
high  country,  we  discover,  even  among  the  northern  ItaijiUis, 
an  elecrant,  li';iht  and  graceful  form,  a  taller  and  more  slender 
stature,  ieatures  more  elevated  and  finely  shaped,  with  a  more 
intellectual- and  at  the  same  time  more  lively  expression,  and 
the  darker  complexion  with  blacker  eyes  and  hair  which  chsp' 
racterise  all  the  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  climate 
and  local  conditions  of  Southern  Italy  differ  much  less  from 
tliose  of  the  North  than  do  the  physical  ci ic  u instances  of  the 
northern  parts  of  that  peninsula  from  those  of  the  nearest 
uitra*montane  countries,  and  most  Italians  have  a  general  re- 
semblance among  themselves*   We  possess,  indeed,  but  very 
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general,  and  somewhat  vague  information  as  to  the  slighter  ?a- 
rieties  of  physical  character  which  may  exist  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  different  parts  of  Italy.  I  have  been  assured  that  an 
obsemmt  traveller  discovers  a  decided  difference  of  features  and 

complexion  on  L()in[)aring  the  native  people  of  hi^h  tracts  in 
the  Apennine  witii  those  who  dwell  in  the  low  plains  near  the 
coasts.  It  is  probable  that  some  varieties  in  these  lespeeta 
exist  between  the  inhabitants  of  districts  on  the  eastern  and 
again  on  the  western  hce  or  declivity  of  the  same  chain*  It 
is  extfemely  probable  that  people  of  a  sanf^ne  constitution 
and  xanthous  complexion  might  be  found  m  some  of  the  high- 
est and  coldest  villages.  Of  the  fact  we  have,  as  far  as  I  know, 
no  observation,  for  it  will  not  be  considered  as  lair  to  cite  the 
instance  of  the  natives  of  the  Seven  Communes  in  the  Vicen- 
'  tine>  or  the  Thirteen  in  the  Veronese^  who,  in  monntainons 
tmctSy  are  said  to  have  preserved  their  old  Teatonic  speech, 
and  the  xanthous  colour  of  their  Lsn^bard  or  Allemannic 
ancestors.  The  Italians  in  general  have  black  han  an  i  eyes, 
with  a  colour  of  the  skm  considerably  less  dark  than  that  of 
the  Spaniards. 

From  incidental  expressions  scattered  through  the  works  of 
classical  writers,  we  may  infer  that  the  physical  characters  of 
the  ancient  Italians  were  umilar  to  those  of  their  descendants. 

The  light  xanthous  complexion  indicated  by  the  term  "  caesius" 
was  looked  upon  as  homethmg  rather  disgusting,  and  we  may 
perhaps  inter  that  it  was  uncommon. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  ancient  Etruscans  appear  to 
have  been  very  peculiar,  if  we  may  form  an  opinion  of  them 
from  the  numerous  figures  which  are  found  on  the  coverings 
of  sarcophagi.  On  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  other  topics 
connected  with  the  antiquities  of  the  Etruscans,  we  have  some 
valuable  information  in  a  memoir  by  Ottned  Miiller,  which  ap- 
peared daring  the  years  1818  and  1819,  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin.  The  following  are  the  chief  particulars 
relating  to  the  physical  characters  of  the  race.  It  is  observed 
that  the  countenances  of  the  Etruscans  are  of  a  large  and  round 
shape,  not  acute  ;  the  eyes  large  ;  the  nose  nuL  long,  but  thick; 
the  chin  string,  and  somewhat  protruding.  The  fioures  dis- 
play in  their  proportions  men  of  small  stature,  with  great 
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heads,  short  thick  aniM>  and  a  cltimsy  and  iDactive  conforma* 
tioQ  of  body,  the  ^obeaoset  puigaea  fitnieeoa.'* 

^'The  male  figures  are  all  beardless,  quite  smooth  and  shaven 
about  the  chio,  dressed  in  the  tunic  or  toga»  which  is  sometimes 
drawn  up  orer  the  hinder  part  of  the  head.  On  the  heed  they 
generally  wear  u  v\iL'ath  ulleaves:  some  hold  iuihcir  right  hand 
a  drinking-cup,  and  m  the  left  a  patera.  Thev  repose  in  an  easy 
posture,  a  little  raised,  with  their  left  elbow  rested,  as  if  in  the 
attitude  of  persons  who  leave  the  festival  of  life  as  weli-satis&ed 
guests.  The  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  commonly  orna- 
mented with  a  ring*  The  women  lie  in  the  same  position  as 
the  men:  they  are  clothed  with  a  tunic,  some  haTUig  below 
their  breast  a  broad  girdle,  fastened  before  by  wheel-shaped 
buckles,  and  with  a  peplum  which  sometimes  Teils  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head.  In  one  hand  they  hold  an  apple  or  some 
similar  fruit,  a.ud  in  the  other  a  fan.  These  fitfures  are  em- 
bossed on  the  coverings  of  the  sarcophagi,  which  are  formed 
of  stone  or  of  clay.  On  the  clay  coverings,  where  a  variety 
of  colours  is  used  on  the  reliefs,the8e  figures  are  also  painted.  In 
them  the  hair  is  of  a  yellow-brown  colour,  and  the  eyes  brown, 
and  the  armour  and  shields  of  a  bluish  black,  which  seems  in- 
tended to  show  that  they  were  made  of  iron. 

If  this  colouring  was  chosen,  as  it  would  appear  most  pro> 
bable,  to  imitate  the  natural  complexion  of  the  Etruscans,  the 
fact  is  very  remarkable,  and  it  seems  to  defy  all  alLeiapts  to 
theorise  on  the  origin  of  the  Etruscan  people.* 

Note  on  Chapter  IV.  Sectiom  vii.  and  x. 

The  fdlowing  comparison  of  Yocabularies  will  afibrd  eyidence 
that  the  Latin  language  is  not  to  be  resolved  into  two  elements, 

but  has  rf  latioiis  to  uiany  of  the  Indo-European  idioms,  of 
which  it  constitutes  a  particular  branch. 

•  AbhandL  d«r  Berlin.  Akad.  1818  u.  18i0.   HLst.  Phil.  (1.  2. 

So  many  remuns  of  ancient  Etruscan  tombs  yet  exist  in  the  north  of  Italy,  that 
we  may  look  for  further  elucidation  of  this  very  interesting  bubjecu  The  akixlU  found 
1  11  so  ne  of  the  Etruscan  tombs  which  were  lately  exhibited  in  I^mdoo,  lud  the  full 
dev  elopement  of  the  European  or  Indo-AtlaiHic  tfp*"  I^oeal  lueMfhti  into  llli* 
mbjcek  would  wcU  iew«nl  the  firtm  of  any  tnvelkr  in  Italy. 

TOI*.  111.  * 
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GOMPABieOK  OF  LATIN 


1.  Word§anitk^gou9m  lAUmand  SanMifWkUhaf^ 
waniki^  in  Greek,  or  are  repretmkd  hy  wards  thai  are 

more  remote, 

I^.B.  The  vowel  in  Sanskrit  for  which  short  a  is  substituted 
may  equally  fepreaent  the  Gfeek  o  or  Latin  ii>  as  locami  iwo** 
noQDced  exactly  as  we  pronoonce  heum. 

Satukrit,  Latin,  Greek. 

Agnim.****.*...*...  igiMiii  •  Tvp* 

NidMoi  Moem  «  iraMtror  (mmv?). 

BajuD  xegon  , 

Rajni   regina  .«.«•  < 

Bilt*ham  iMam   

Asitn   .•,*.«..••«•..  ensem   


Sakhyam  sodum. .  i 


rmpov. 
yvvrf. 

Torrov. 

Karman  (an  iucaotation)  carmen  lioX-Kti. 

Ay&si    m  j^aXjcov. 

Anna   amiona. 

Amoyft   arena  ^d^aOo^. 

KaUat  eaeiM   •  oipovo^. 

dies  »  ^M^v* 

dutim  •••••«••••••••  itT9pt6p* 

Adju  ••••  hodie  ••••  if^fufut^m 

Pluvum   •   fluvium   mrttft^v. 


bwanum  sonum... 

Swasaram   sororem  . 

Vamaoi   fumiina  . 

■      rem  ••»•• 
Miltjrflm  ••»•••••••••  mottnum • 

BhSritam  vitidon  . 

Rudtntlut   famlmrtiob 

Murftm   mvnoB  • 

Spiiham  wpm,i>t» 

Swaram   ....«.«  susurromt 

Locam   locum 


Yuvanat  juvenis. 

Manim  ...••«...  manum  . 

Naptaram    nepotem 

Nacha   nequc  . 

Nidhi  nidus  .. 


Pmptoi 
Kit... 


prope 


vnav6v> 

OVTf. 


The  ndkal  letter  r  htUng  dropped  in  Ibe  noen  thoufli  feuMI  in  fhe  verti. 
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Sanskrik                    Xafin.  Ortrit* 
U^ia   ungo   xfiU^ 

Anguli  ungiila  •••«•  6w^. 

UshYtum   astum  •  KtKavfiivw* 

Vachain  vocem...  •••••  fttv^v• 

V'ai  ve. 


Ptihtt 


 VTpAfUt, 

ShvMhuiHn   tooneiii   Iievpoy. 

Swam  laura   jioy* 

Antel  inter  Iv. 

Dantas   dentes  ..••.••••••» «.  6S6vra/Ct 

Daivam.*. deam   Okav. 

Damitam   dnmitum  Sfirjrov. 

Naman   nomen   ovofia. 

Nactam  oocton  vvrra. 

NaUiM   nnlMi  ••••  vi^. 

Qui,  quern  Id^Uiii   TlCfTL 

Swft  M^Mom   ly^iylov. 

fiapanniM  lupramuf  Mprtaroc* 

Han8a,invqg.Iiamsr..  wun  t  xhv" 

NavyM  ••..*•.»...•  nomt   .«•••••..  vioQ. 

Daaam.  .^^   domm   $upov. 

These  last  words  have  cognates  io  Ghreek,  which  are  more 
remote  than  in  Latin.  The  former  have  no  c<^ates  in  use. 
Both  tend  to  indicate  a  relation  between  the  Latin  and  Sanskrit 

which  is  more  iiamediate  than  the  supposed  connecUon  through 
the  Greek. 

1.  Inakmeea  of  agreement  in  Verba, 

Avaa   

An j^lnti  (tinj  dnd)  • .  •  < 

Rajati  (shines)  .  • «  radiat. 

K.^n^ti  (ades)  *•••.«*.  canit. 
Pandati  pandet. 

Stri(root)  stru-o   ffTpiiivvvfU* 

Mandati   mandat. 

M  ayati  meat. 

Lokajntti..*..  lo^oltiiv  Xiytu 

Lokayati  liicel  XmMfyfrai* 

Pivatom   lubHnm. 

KsK  (soot)  I  ^  cn  (loot). 


Idich'ad 


nemiiii    ifiPintai, 

s2 
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StuArU,  Latim.  Grmk, 

Mi^a    ...«.••».•»«,.  meio. 

5Iaryati    inoritur. 

Phallati   pullulat. 

Swoptum  flopitum. 

TapSd  tepct. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  Sanskrit  and  Latin  constructions 
and  inflections  of  words  often  agree  closely,  where  the  Greek 
are  much  more  remote.  As  one  instance  it  maybe  mentioned 
that  the  past  tense  of  verbs  formed  hy  rednplication  of  the  first 
syllable  in  Latin,  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  keeps  in  Latin  and 
in  Sanskrit  the  vowel  of  the  root,  as  ipospondi^  czMwrn,  when 
in  Greek  an  e  is  always  substituted.  I  have  collected  instances 
in  my  work,  ua  the  Celtic  naiiojis. 

2.  Imiances  of  particular  agreement  between  Welsh 


and  Latin.* 

9 

Latitu  }V0Uh, 

Viri   .»..•...  w(^r. 

Virago   wiaig  (a  woman). 

Insula,  le.  insa  ynys  (Gael.  lunis). 

Anmis,  ande  Imenmns  won  (GaeL  rnnban, «  bdng  equivalent  to  mh^. 

AmCin  ampleeu».amblie).. .  i  preposition,  a.aiii^.«/c/.,  round  about, 

M«re   mAr* 

Terra   tfr. 

Am-truo  (to  tuni  round)   am-troi. 

Torques   torch  (Lhuyd). 

Tor^ueo   torchi  (Lhuvcn. 

Altion  *.   gwawr  and  wa.wr. 

BestU  bwyrt.. 

 c»dwyn,adwynac,  oMnw,  from  ebdii;,  to  keep. 

Miror  mhf,  ipltitrfii,  btatU^tU}  miw,  m/wi. 

Molft   nudtt. 

Mox  nioch,  quick. 

MaCUM   tMMgUftoJkUM. 


•  It  would  be  ciisy  to  collert  :i  ^p?.f  niimher  of  words  common  to  Welsh  aiul 
Latin.  Some  ol"  ihem  are  evidently  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  in  many  other  in- 
itMMei  itxeaaainidoiibtfbl  whether  such  words  in  the  Welsh  have  this  derivatiun, 
or  axe  orfglnaUj  belonging  to  both  languages.  I  have  been  careful  to  collect  ex- 
■mpki  manifaay  at  the  latter  d«M:riptimi ;  In  many  of  ih«n  tlie  etymons  eilst  in 
Wdib,  and  lie  no  longer  estmt  in  ImOn* 


I 
I 
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T.atin.  Il'p/*/j. 

Occo,  occare,  to  harrmB  ogU  oged,  og- 

Navo,  naviire  navad,  wrkin^. 

No,  nare  naw, 

Nutrix  neular,  W.  (nathair,  Q»el.)* 

Bltn*  iImIiIi. 

 pill,  IvoevL 

Pepin*  pobnii)  m  mmh  ;  pobi,  10  te&t. 

PopttlAk  >  pobL 

FkeHuin  pris,  frrou     m  memjf. 

QucM  odsio. 

Verum   gwir,  wlr* 

V!ridi>  .<   gwir. 

Sors  swrth . 

iMcrus  *  diw^r. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fiinii&h  a  long  vocabulary  of  words 
siinilar  in  Welsh  and  Latin.    I  bave  selected  a  few  examples 

of  the  least  doubtful  kind,  of  which  the  derivations  are  trace- 
able in  the  Welsh,  and  sucli  as  are  plainly  not  derivt  d  from 
the  liatin  through  intercourse  with  the  Romaas.  The  loiiowing 
are  conjectures  of  Archdeacon  Williams : 

Laiin.  Welsh, 

PnecU^prev (ffhenlMvdiimethe booty }  -  ,    ^  . 

^^^j  ^  ^  'J  pnidh,  pfddhia^^M^,  h*rd$, 

INfitia  (flocki  beiqg  the  flm  riches)  . .  deviid,devait,«ft«p,  up««»iit^froin  peevt. 
M«n^<t0mtMifl»^meppaeitiojitoiMi/{iiii»  meeii,  mdoi,  hngt  lUNMt. 
y  j  eidioQ)  f»ar,  fruU  mtd  cmo^  W.  $  ed,  eU^ 

"*** 1     Gael,  caule. 

Cams  cur,  a  friend ;  so  in  Gael. 

Glaucus  •  gifts,  ^rey  ;  so  in  Gael* 

Circas  ..•,*.«•.•••••••••»•.«»>.•.»•  c\^1cb ,  a  ci rcU. 

Lacus     Ihwcli ;  loch,  Gael. 

Mons   niyn^'dh  ;  Gael,  monadb. 

3.  Imiances  of  particular  agreement  between  Ldiin  and 

Gailte.* 

* 

Altus  silt  Asinus,  asellus  . .  asal. 

Anima   anam,  soul.  Bua^  boc,  to  twell  out. 

Aica,  a  chest  aire,  a  chest.  Baculum,bacillum.bachull,  a  staff, 

Aieeo,  arete,  Ite*. .  aiic^  dittrtm.  Bhrndnt  ^ .  biMide,  gentk* 

Am,  art  ftert,  etrtKe.  Calx   csUe,  oftaffc. 

*  These  words  arc  mostly  taken  from  aeariooi  and  interesting  paper,  entldcd 
"  Remarks  on  the  affinity  of  the  Gaelic  language  with  the  Latin,"  by  Dr.  Strattoo 
(fbimerly  atndent  of  Mariechi^l  CoUe^  Aberdeen). 
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Calleo   • ,  • .  dall,  <mm,  fndnt$*   Fortis  feart,  rnriiti. 


Gloria  .••«••••«.  gloir. 

Greges  f^r^ij^h,  a  herd* 

Gratia . . . .  •  grauh,  ioV9, 

liorii  uair, /a"ir. 

Lux  leas,  iighu 

GUdo  claon. 

IteUik  endafl,  mUU,* 

Lonca   ChUw.*,  •  «rt  ^ 

2  mmUh 

>  limpar. 

,  IsLnn.usvm^, 

Miles  mileadh. 

Mente  main,  mind, 

Mille   mflc. 


Lima 


Camuncm  cam,  crneked, 

Canus  can,  whiu. 

Career  carcair,  end. 

Cere  cerl,  mix. 

Claudo   deiilh,  conceal. 

Gomb  •••».  tmnaih,  miUt 

Oocput   coq^«tet^« 

GMo  cnid. 

Cubo  «8b,M. 

Cdb   Mod^iittM. 

Dies  41. 

Cquns   each. 

Fabulai«  abair,  my. 

Falx   fal,  a  scythe. 

i  er   Car,  bring. 

Fallo,  i.e.  felio  i 

(ftfcui)  •....1*^ 

FrigM   Aiar,«olrf* 

Fdidio  fed,  f«^. 

This  list  is  much  more  extensive :  I  have  selected  some 
words  from  it. 

4.  Instanccit  of  ])<n  ticular  agrepwent  in  words  between  the 

Teutonic  lan^uui^es  and  Latin, 

Latitim 

Pulex   ,  flo. 

Pellw  fell,  7,/. 

inmus.   palmar,  IsL;  ulme, 


Minus,  niinus. 
Matutinum, . , 
6mex  


mion,  iittle. 
maduina,  mornitig. 
seann. 
wlus,  light. 


Latin, 


c  haupt,  haubith, 
' I  Goth.;hbr\xt^hi. 

Comu  horn,  haum. 

Collnm  li^if, 

I^flndt  Iicht,%fti. 

Gbusdot  balu.  haU, 

Veam  Tindttr,  hU 

Mutt  mar,  1st. 


I  Germ, 

Nax^nkis  hnyt,  hi. 

Apltim  eppich,  6. 

Uinm  ]0idi,  6. 

Auctns  Angty 

'"^^^■j  Nasus  no?,  Jst.  ;  now,  Engl 

lehm,f;.;  loam,  £wg/.  Auris  ohr,  G. ;  eym,  isL 


Unda 
Glakies 
Limns. 

Dies  „  ^'^i  datf. 

Katnt.  kMtfliL 

Kaper   Mv. 

Alkei,«Sce  •  «^giiff,«ft. 

Natrix 
V«ii»if 


Labium  kbe,  Dan. 

Gula   kehle,  G, 

R'fflW"'  rdmar, /«/.,•  ruhna,  G. 

AnguatuSrangustiie.  angur,  angiat,  JsL 

^hmnm   llamme,  Ikat, 

Para-**  MfDmu 


«  8eeAiiL0dLxi.e.L 
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ok.  Iitl  *  vnkp  Fnir 
prat,  A.-S,  proud. 

bore,  Dan. 
!=treingta,  /ji^HrsiM* 

Strinc^eTe. ....... 

sannur,  /«/.,  sound. 

Trahere,  traxi .... 

draw,  dra{?. 

rnai£rar  I  si.,  m^^PA, 

veg-a,  iii. ;  wiigen,  (7* 

sikker,  1>«h. 

Ducere,  i.e.dukere.  tug,  Engl. ;  tog-a,  hi' 

i^AnStOt**  •mm* 

sUbr'ig,  Dun. 

troda,  i«4 

IWien,  G«rM. 
cbBamnr, 

()M«d«,  Idmt  from 
I  ]ioDd.ftaiid; 

gn^  BaiuiifripWifmi'* 

MgmiiL,fiMib 

Habere  • 

Valiie,  nlidw 

viU%  Iti.,  Umi^ 

1                  SCM|  ttlfi  mmmmmm 

sow,  sew;  tcri,  IM. 

dauem,  G.,  «n<2uri» 

Au)|0cray  ••• 

It  Height  be  suspected  in  the  case  of  a^^reeraent  between 
Latin  and  German,  that  the  latter  had  borrowed  from  the 
idiom  of  the  Romans ;  but  the  preceding  examples  are  chiefly 
from  the  ScandinaYian  dialects^  and  the  Danish  and  lalandic 
are  out  of  the  reach  of  eormption  from  thb  source. 


5.  Itutancea  of  close  a^reemmi  h^em  La^  and  ZAihuanian 

words. 


Latin, 

LiUtuaniaa* 

Latiiu 

Litliuanian, 

....  Mkt-ia. 

Anas,  analii  • 

Gustare  . . . 

VelowTdle  . 

These  examples  a.re  taken,  as  well  as  most  ui  the  list  of 
Teutonic  words  agreeing  with  Latin,  from  Professor  Vater's 
translation  of  Rask's  Thrakische  Sprachclassey"  in  Vater's 
Vefgleichungstafeliu 

6.  Words  nearly  reeembUng  in  LaHn  and  the  Skmoman 

languagea. 

LaHmm  Rmnanm  Latinm  RutdMU 

AgBOi   agneH.  GIntio  gloteiik 

Aper.  vepr.  ^gnli.  ogon* 

I  Castua  chistnl.  Jugnm  igo. 

CuloMi  »•■•••••  kholiiit  Lingo. .'••>•«•••  liju. 

I  Flamwa  pUunen.  MaUeua  •  moloL 

I 


f 
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LtlM.  Hi 

Mare  more. 

Mediuoi  mejdu. 

JMori  mru. 

Plccto  pletu. 

Porta  vorotu. 

P<NI«  


nvfe  podUv. 

Mfii  pofl. 

Rqgio.  mikaiu. 

R4M  n»a. 

Seco.  seku. 

Scclco  stju. 

^'dile  •  ■  sidicl. 

Semen  &emya. 

Siliqua  sbelukha. 


Stipula* 


lAttin.  Hiiisiaa^ 
baccus. .  sok. 

Tenuis  tonkii. 

Tepor  tepluta. 

Valde  veiikU. 

Vflrto       •••••  wdni* 

Vlw  j*Tia. 

Vittu   jw^t. 

VohuMM   f  dljrs* 

Pnptr  Slttvoumn* 

Vidua  vdm 

Hortus   vtft. 

%'^ctustas  vetchost. 

Buhulcus  volopas. 

Uospes  gospoii. 

Nudus  nagii. 

OculuA  oko. 

AidhM*  (wd. 

Probas.  pnbyi. 

JumitM  


Note, — ^After  surveying  the  races  of  tueu  who  constituteil 
the  ancient  population  of  the  west  of  Europe,  we  ought  now 
to  pursue  our  inquiry  towards  the  north.  The  German  nations 
appear  to  come  next  in  order  after  the  Celts  and  the  races 
of  iberians  and  Italians,  who  are  beyond  them  towards  the 
south  and  the  N^est.  But  the  (jciuians  arc  not  the  aboii- 
;;ines  of  the  most  uorthcni  parts  in  Europe  ;  they  found  those 
countries  previously  occupied  by  AlLopbylUau  tribes.  Before 
proceeding  to  the  Germans^  we  must  investigate  the  history 
and  relations  of  these  tribes. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

ABOBiaiNBS  Of  MOJiTUBBN  BUBOPB. — ^BACB  OP  XOTUBB, 

TBOHUDBS,  AMD  OUGBBS. 

Section  I. — Historical  Survey. 

An  exiciisive  regioij  in  the  northern  part  of  the  old  coiiiiuciit, 
iDcluding  all  the  countries  beyond  the  Baltic,  and  a  tract  of 
uncertaia  limits  stretchii^  thence  towards  the  east  as  iBsir  as 
the  Uralian  moahtains  and  beyond  that  chain  of  hills  and  the 
river  Obi  reaching  almost  to  the  remote  Yenisei^  has  been 
the  immemorial  abode  of  numerous  tribes  of  people  who  may 
be  considered  as  belonu;ing  to  one  great  fainily  of  nations. 
Many  parts  of  that  region  are  still  inhabited  by  races  descended 
from  the  same  stock,  while  in  others  the  natim  tribes  have 
been  ezterminatedy  or  driven  further  northwards,  or  into  forests 
and  mountainous  tracts :  almost  everywhere  they  have  been 
vanquished  and  oppressed  by  more  powei'ful  nations  who  have 
encroached  upoiitheui  i'rom  the  south,of  Geriiiaii,or  Slavoiiian, 
or  of  Tartar  origin,  la  one  only  instance  has  it  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  a  people  descended  from  this  race  to  found  an  inde- 
pendent state,  or  to  take  any  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  civilised 
world.*  I  allude  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Magyars  or  Hunga- 
rians. The  several  tribes  belonging  to  this  family  of.  nations 
have  no  collective  name  or  general  epithet,  either  adopted  by 
tlieuiselves  or  universally  bestov\ed  upon  them  by  foreigners, 
that  might  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  people  who  are 
strangers  to  their  stock  and  lineage.  Each  nation  has  its 
particular  appellative.   In  some  instances  the  names  given  to 

*  See  Schloezer's  Allgetn.  Nord.  Geschicbte.  Muiler  s  UgriiM;he  VolkbUiutui. 
Robs,  Fimiland  und  seine  Bewohoer. 
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individual  tribes  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  the  nature 
of  the  countries  which  they  inhabit  It  has  been  supposed 
by  Ihie  and  others  that  the  Finns  were  bo  termed  by  their 
German  and  Swedish  neighbours  from  the  femt9  and  marshy 
districts  with  which  their  land  abounds.*  The  name  of  the 
Qujcns  is  said  to  have  had  a  similar  ori<rin.-f-  The  meaning 
of  Lappes,  in  Russian  I.njicLri,  is  yet  unknuwn  :  no  probable 
explanation  of  it  has  been  I'ouud.  f"  Thr  name  of  Tschudes  or 
Tschudaki,  meaoing  foreigners  or  barbariaos,  was  originally 
given  in  the  Russian  annals  to  the  native  people  on  the  shores 
of  the  Livonian  golf,  who  were  a  tribe  of  the  same  race.§ 
This  epithet  has  ktely  been  used  by  writers  on  ethnography  in 
a  more  extensive  sense,  and  has  been  made  to  comprehend  all 
the  nnmerous  tribes  in  the  Rusaan  empire  who  speak  lan- 
guages akin  to  the  dialect  of  the  original  or  Livonian  Tschudes. 
In  like  manner  the  name  of  Finns  has  been  generalised  by 
some  late  German  writers,  who  include  under  that  designation, 
besides  the  proper  Finns,  the  Laplanders,  and  the  difierent 
tribes  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  whom  the  Russians 
assimilate  with  the  Tschudes.  A  recent  author  of  great  learn- 
ing, who  has  treated  expressly  on  the  history  of  this  family  of 

*  Fen  (Islttidiee).  Palus,  terra  paludosa« — (AngIo>Sax.) — Idem,  Hire,  Glossar.^ 
Fen  (HoUandice  F«in).  Palus.  Skinner.  See  Lehrbe^,  uber  die  Wohnsiue  der 
Jemen^  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschicfate  Neu-Finnland';,  m  r^ntersuchuqgen  sucEiImi- 
forung  der  altcn  Geschichtc  Russlands.  4tt>.  .St.  Petersburg,  1820. 

•\  Qusns  is  the  appellation  still  given  in  the  northern  parts  of  Norwa}r  to  the 
Finnlanders.  (Von  Buch,  Lehrbeig,  lib.  citat.)  The  Finnlanders  in  the  eastern 
putt  of  BedMila  all  diapidLva^  as  Ldutay  4eebnei,  Kaina<UM^  m«niiis 
Peopk  «r  tbe  kw  cr  mMibj  ]m4»  (See  aho  Geqav  SdiwcdcM  Ui^Miidde 
Deotedi^lNneCst,  s. 

X  li^tpe  is  derWed  by  Ivehrberg  from  a  Finnish  word  meaning  "  the  extreme,** 
"the  last  or  furthest."  Ihre  derives  it  from  Lop  or  Lap,  an  old  Swedish  word 
meaning  wizard  or  encha-nier.  Ru'  as  a  similar  name  is  given  to  thi'^  people  hj 
their  Russian  neighbour^^,  i:  is  most  probably  an  ancient  epithet  derived  from  a 
national  name  of  tiie  ongmal  L<appes.    (See  Geijer's  note  in  p.  349.) 

g  Dolwmky,  aa  esedlMit  anthorilf  in  any  quesiioii  eonneeted  idtfa  Slavonian 
antSqulty,  inllicttia  mi  (hat  thoo  axe  dixee  tenu  in  4ie  SlAVonfelaogiiages  neatly 
cetieiponJfaig  wiifa  Ae  GtoA  fiofflupU,  Cmd  ot  Twhid,  Vladi,aodlfiini.  The 
latter  is  appropriated  to  people  of  German  race,  the  second  to  Gauls  or  Celts :  the 
first  is  used  as  the  designation  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  in  the  Rusi,ian  empire  akin 
to  the  Lappei  and  Fnuu.  (Dolnowiky,  Oeichichte  der  Bohmiscboi  ^pnchoi  Psag. 
181«.) 
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nations,  gives  to  all  of  thciii  the  collective  name  of  Ugrians, 
from  the  Ugri  or  Ougres,  who  are  tribes  inhabiting  the  Uralian 
mountains.*  There  is  an  obvious  luc  »nvt  iiience  in  such  double 
acceptatioas  of  the  sanae  terms,  since  the  reader  may  not  in 
all  caaes  easily  distinguish  whether  they  are  used  in  a  parti- 
Ottlar  or  in  a  mote  general  sense. 

I  shall  avoid  the  obscarities  that  might  arise  from  the  use  of 
ambiguous  terms,  by  compiehending  the  nations  of  this&roily 
under  the  epitiiets  of  lotons,  Ttehndes,  and  Ougres,  neither  of 
which  is  applicable  to  any  particular  nation.  The  meaning 
and  limitations  of  each  of  these  names  will  be  expiamed  as  I 
proceed. 

By  the  first  term,  which  is  that  of  lotuns  or  Iotnen,it  appears 
that  the  Northmen  of  Scandinavia  were  accustomed  to  desig- 
nate the  more  ancient  inhabitants  of  that  country  who  were 
aUen  to  the  lineage  of  Odin,  and  to  all  the  tribes  of  the  Ger- 
numic  raee.   It  was  used  by  our  aneestons  nearly  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used  the  term  of  bai^ 
berian.-f*   The  epithet  of  Totmi  or  lotnen  is  of  Ivequent  occur- 
rence in  the  sagas,     fn  these  compositions  it  has,  according  iu 
Geijer,  both  a  mytholoirical  and  an  historical  acceptation.  In 
the  former  sense,  beings  so  termed  arc  the  destructive  powers 
of  Nature  personihed  and  represented  under  the  forms  of 
giants  or  dwaris  and  enchanters.    lotuns  among  the  old  poets 
of  the  north,  as  were  the  Titans  of  the  Greeks,  were  the  ene- 
mies of  gods  and  men,  creatures  of  the  imagination,  symboli** 
esl  of  physical  and  moral  evils*   Races  of  men  who  were  the 
hereditary  and  perpetual  Ibes  of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  were  also 
called  lotuns  ;  and  this  term  assumes  its  historical  sense  when 
it  is  used  to  designate  the  barbar  His  aborigines  of  northern 
Europe,  whose  conquest  or  extirpation  by  a  race  of  happier 
destinies  is  celebrated  iu  the  early  poems  of  the  Scalds.  Traces 
of  these  older  inhabitants  of  ScaadinaWa  are  found  in  the 
Btories  of  their  warffure  handed  down  from  the  early  historical 
age,   Adam  of  Bremen,  who  during  the  eleventh  century,  in 

•  I>er  Ugriidie  Vblktbimm,  von  F.  H.  Molki. 

f  It  is  notiiBipnilMU*  Am  lotan  Mjgfnilly  ww  anel^goaa  to  llie  Chwl  woid 
Tirm^g  but  it  bovt  ethnngnyhkidly  dw  scbm  atttibalcd. 
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the  ciiaracter  of  missionary  as  well  as  in  military  service,  lived 
twelve  years  with  the  Danish  king  Swen  Ulfson,  has  pre- 
served a  relation  of  this  kind.  "Narravit  mihi,"  he  says,  "  rex 
Danorum  saepe  recolendus,  gentem  quandam  ex  montanis  in 
plana  descendere  solitam,  et  incertum  esse  unde  veniat  ** — 
"  subito  accedunt — omnem  depopulantur  regionem."  Enemies 
of  civilisation,  these  barbarous  natives  of  mountains  and  forests, 
who  were  clothed  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  uttered 
sounds  more  like  the  cries  of  wild  animals  than  the  speech  of 
men — "qui  ferarum  peUibus  utuntur  pro  vestibus, et  loqueutes 
ad  invicem  frendere  magis  quam  verba  proferre  dicuntur," 
dwelt  in  caves  and  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  issued  thence  as 
nightly  marauders  to  perpetrate  deeds  of  blood.*  By  the 
Icelanders  they  were  termed  lotnen  and  Thursen,  giants  and 
enchanters.f  That  these  designations  do  not  belong  to  the 
mere  creatures  of  fancy,  such  as  superstition  in  later  times 
associates  with  them,  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  historical 
sagas  deduce  the  genealogy  of  many  families  from  an  lotnian 
ancestry.  The  early  poems,  according  to  Geijer,  describe 
real  wars  in  the  accounts  of  contests  against  barbarians  of  the 
rocks  and  mountains.  In  the  song  of  Thiodolf  to  the  honour 
of  Thor,  that  god  is  termed  "the  destroyer  of  mountain-wolves, 
the  overtumer  of  the  altars  of  the  Fornjotish  idols,  the  con- 
queror of  lotuns  and  Finns.J  Here  an  historical  name  comes 
forward  in  connection  with  the  old  term  of  lotun  to  explain  its 
meaning  in  still  earlier  use.  So  Snorro  Sturleson  in  the  Heims- 
kringla  uses  Finns  and  lotuns  as  synonymous.§  The  people 
thus  termed  are  plainly  the  Skrith-finni,  who  were  described 
by  Procopius  as  inhabiting  Thule  in  the  sixth  century,  and  by 
Paul  Warnefrid's  Son  in  the  eighth,  under  nearly  the  same 
name,  and  of  whom  Adam  of  Bremen  reports  that  they  exceeded 
wild  beasts  in  the  swiftness  of  their  flight.||    They  dwelt,  ac- 

•  Adam  of  Bremen.    Geijer,  op.  cit.  p.  341. 

t  Geijer,  ubi  supra.  +  Geijer,  s.  343. 

§  In  Harald  Ilarfager's  Saga  in  the  Ileimskringla  the  lotun  Svase  calls  himself 
a  Finn.  Finn  is  plainly  used  as  synonymous  with  lotni  or  lotuns,  rendered  liitten 
in  the  Swedish  version  in  Peringskibld's  edition  of  the  Heimskringla,  and  in  the 
Latin  version  Gigantcs. 

II  Adam  of  Bremt-n  terms  them  Skritefingi.  Saxo  calls  them  Scricfinni.  He  de- 
scribes them,    Quic  gens  inusitatis  asflueU  vebiculis  moDtium  inaccessa  venationis 


I 
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cording  to  Adain,  towards  the  north,  between  Sweden  and 
Norway,  especially  in  Helsingland.    He  also  mentions  them 

in  the  Werin lands.  In  the  eleventh  century  they  wandered 
in  the  soutljern  frontiers  of  Norway.  In  early  periods  they 
were  certainly  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  where  in  a  part  of 
Smaland  are  still  found  the  local  names  of  Finweden^the  field 
of  Finns,  Finnheide^  and  Finnia.* 

It  must  be  observed,  that  under  this  name  of  Finns,  two 
very  different  races  are  often  included,  viz.  the  Lappes,  still 
termed  Finnas  by  the  Norweinans,  and  the  true  Finns,  that  is 
the  Finnlanders,  who  by  tlie  saiiie  jjeople  are  called  (^usens. 
To  which  of  these  two  races.do  the  old  accounts  refer  ?  Perhaps 
to  both.  Althoagh,  says  Geijer,  **  the  Lappish  and  Finnish  are 
two  different  idioms,  yet  it  is  proved  by  their  relationship  to 
each  other,  which  is  even  admitted  by  those  who,  without  any 
^unds,  contend  against  the  affinity  of  the  two  nations,  that 
both  these  idioms  belong  to  the  same  family  of  languages." 
The  author  here  refers,  as  1  suppose,  to  Lchrberg,f  who  in  his 
learned  reseanihes  into  the  history  of  the  ancieut  inhabitants 
9f  the  Russian  empire,  maintained  that  the  Lappes  and  Finns 
were  entirely  different  races ;  the  Lappes,  always  wild  and  no- 
madic, being  the  triie  aborigines  of  Scandinavia ;  and  the  Finns, 
a  more  cultivated  and  settled  people,  allied  to  the  Russian 
Tschudes,  having  come  originally  from  the  East.  Lelirberg's 
chief  argument  in  defence  of  this  opinion  turns  on  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  diversities  of  the  two  nations.^:  But  we  shall 
hereafter  find  proofs  that  the  former  are  by  no  means  constant ; 

ardore  sectatur."  "  Finni  uitimi  Septentrionis  populi  venationibus  callent-  Incerta 
illis  habitatio  est  vagaque  domus.  Pandis  trabibus  vecti  conferta  nivibus  juga  per- 
ammit."  Tbsw  Fiiml  ■»  ^gUMioLy  Lappes.  (See  G«yer,  8i4.) 

*  From  OttMT**  atatcmeot  it  tppews  diat  the  people  temed  by  him  Finnas,  that 
it  the  Lftppet,  muat  h»ve  inhabited  a  gteal  peit  of  Sweden  in  tlie  tfane  of  Alfted, 
Be  ttjs  "  tlial  the  countsj  of  the  Ncrthmco  wee  very  hmg  and  vtxj  tuatow  t  the 
vhole  of  it  that  ie  luefttl  Ibr  agriculture  and  pasturage  lies  on  the  sea.  It  is  alto 
very  mountainous  in  tome  parts.  In  the  east,  on  the  border  of  the  inhabited  land^ 
lie  wild  nioutitains,  upon  which  dwell  Finnas." 

t  Lehrhcrg"s  MnterHucliufifXPn  zur  ICrliiiUiTunj;,  t^.c,  u].i  $upra. 

*  The  same  opinion  had  been  niaintiiined  by  a  native  of  Finnland,  zealous  for 
the  honour  of  his  country,  and  disdaining  kindred  w  ith  the  I^appcs.  See  F.  M. 
Frantztn,  D-sicrtatio  Academica  de  Bircarliti,  A  boa;,  ITHii.  The  Acta  Literaria  of 
Upsala  contain  a  prolix  disputata  on  diie  nibjeet. 
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and  bktory  affords  good  reason  for  beliefiog  that  the  FtnoA 
wm  at  one  period  quite  as  barbarons  as  we  now  find  the  Lap- 
pes,  tboagh  it  appeaiB  that  before  their  conqoeat  by  the 
Swedes  they  had  learnt  to  cnltivale  the  earth.*  Lehibeig's 
doubts  ate  owoome  by  a  weight  of  argument  suffieieiit  to 
establish  the  eonsanguinity  of  these  nations,  on  which  both 
the  ohier  and  hiter  testimonies  are  nearly  agreed ."f  As  early  as 
the  ninth  century  we  find  evidence  of  affinity  between  their 
lansruasre^.  Ottar,  the  Northman,  who  related  his  adventures 
to  King  Allrcdy  declared  that  the  Fennas  of  Norwegian  Fin- 
marky  that  is^  the  Lappes,  appeared  to  him  to  speak  idmost  the 
same  language  as  the  Beocmahs,  near  the  month  of  the  Dwina.| 
The  Beormahs  were  a  tribe  nearlyallied,  as  we  shall  show,  to  the 
Finns,  and  certainly  not  Lappes.  In  Otter's  time  they  were 
an  agricnltural  people,  and  had  their  land  well  tilled.  Lee- 
mius  §  says  that  the  Lappish  and  Finnish  languages  have  a 
considerable  resemblance,  though  it  is  not  so  close  as  that 
between  the  Danish  and  the  German.  He  concludes,  lunv- 
ever,  that  the  analogy  is  such  between  these  dialects  as  to  prove 
that  the  Finlanders  and  the  Finnas,  meaning  the  Lappes,  were 
onginaUy  one  people.  Gunneras,  in  his  commentary  upon 
Leemius,  says,  *^  it  is  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  donbt  thst 
the  Finnas  or  Laplandeis  are  of  the  sane  origin  as  the  Fm* 
landers/'  He  adds  that  the  resemblance  of  their  language  is, 
considering  their  long  separation,  surprising.  This  is  proved 
in  a  diiiuse  comparison  of  tlieir  dialects  by  Schnitler.||  1  sbuU 
add  the  opinions  of  two  or  three  modern  writers,  who  of  all 
others  are  best  qualified  to  decide  this  question.  Porthan,*f 
who  devoted  himself  to  profound  researches  into  the  histoxy 
of  the  Finnish  nations,  their  language,  m3^hologyi  and  the  re- 
lation of  their  different  tribes  to  each  other,  says,  that both 
nations  certainly  belong  to  the  same  *  chief-stem '  or  prind- 

«  Rlihs,  Finnland  und  geine  Bewofaner.  f  Ge^cr,  ttU  sajpnu 

X  Ottar,  edit.  Rask.  cited  by  Oeijer. 

§  Cn.  Leeinius,  <^  De  linpponibus  Commeatatio,''  in  4tti^  UAVnlK^  17^* 

11  Gunner,  Episcop.  Nitlrosa*  ad  Leem.  de  Lapp. 

%  Porthau  was  a  prafei>»ot  and  pre&ident  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  at  Abu.  iiu> 
opinion  is  of  the  greatest  authority  in  subjects  relating  to  Scaodinavian,  and  par* 
ticnUulf  to  FionUh  aatiqniliei* 


I 
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pal  race/'  That  their  languagee  are  of  kindred  origin  is  a 
fact  which,  as  Porthaa  dechiree,  can  be  denied  by  no  im* 

partial  inquirer.*  Ihre,  whose  authority  ie  scarcely  of  lees 
weight,  says  in  the  preface  to  his  Lapponic  lexLcoii,  Obser- 
vabit  lector  me  pronuscue  linguas  Fiiuiicam  Lapponicamque 
in  pnaudium  vocare,  quod,  quantumcuDque  illae  jam  distent^ 
nendnem  offendere  debet^  com,  non  obstante  hodierno  discri* 
mine^tanta  inter  illas  obsOTetur  barmonia  nt  peiqnam  Tideatur 
probabile  ante  bis  mille  annos,  illas  nnam  eandemqne  linguam 
fuisse.''  1  And  the  late  Professor  Rask,  who  is  well  known  to 
have  made  the  Finnish  and  Lapponic  lunjruages  tlie  object  of 
his  particular  study,  and  who  was  the  author  of  the  best  and 
latest  '^Lappiske  Sproglaahre/'  declares  that  the  affinity  of  the 
two  languages  is  instantly  apparent  on  a  comparison,  although 
it  is  true  that  agennine  Lappa  is  not  understood  in  conversation 
by  a  genuine  Finn."  j:  Some  other  testimonies  of  nearly  equal 
weight  are  cited  in  the  margin.^ 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  as  a  fact  tending  to  con- 
hna  this  opinion,  though  not  itself  a  ground  for  any  positive 
argument,  that  the  Finns  and  Lappes  give  themselves  very 
similar  national  appellationa.    The  Finns  call  themselves 

«  Bwr*  OalMcIf]  Fwlun»  Few.  DiMcntt  Aetd.  AJboku,  L  14.  Oetjct't 
SvedcM  Urgnchicbtt^  847. 

t  Hue**  Lexicon  Lftppooieum  com  intaqpretatioiie  voeabuloniiii  Su60o*lAtiiia, 
&c.  im,  HoUnic»  1780. 

t  Bask's  "  Uaaenfigdae  om  dm  ganile  Notditlcs  8ptogt  OptbcMse,'*  cflid  Iff 
Qdjer,  p.  347* 

§  Lappones  antiquissitnos  sine  dubio  Scptentrionis  nosirl,  etiam  Finlandia?,  in- 
colais,  ad  emidcm  refercndos  esse  stirpem ,  lingute  sus  oun  leli^uiscompacatio  arguit.'* 
(C.  G.  Satmiark,  Dissert.  Acad.  Abofc,  1788.) 

Peter  HiigstroiTi,  a  Swedish  missionary,  who  resided  a»  a  preacher  an^ong  the 
Lappes,  and  who  wrote  a  celebrated  work  on  the  people  of  Lapland,  says  decidedly, 

It  it  quite  certain  that  the  lAppeeand  Finas  were  originally  one  people.  Tlila  bae 
ticn  proved  by  Sebeffier,  and  it  ia  ao  deav  and  ineontnmttible,  especially  fnm  tiie 
compaiiMm  of  diait  i^ngn^y,  that  no  doubt  wliatever  can  exist  upon  the  aubjeet.** 
(HinaKiidie  Beicfanibn&g  dca  Sahvediadien  Lapplaada  m  H.  P.  Hogttoon,  ana 
don  SdlwadiKlieti, — AUgam.  Hist,  der  Reisen,  Bd.  90.) 

The  same  conclusion  as  to  the  identity  of  origin  between  the  Lappes  and  Finn- 
Linders  has  been  maintained,  as  a  result  of  much  curious  research,  in  several  disserta* 
tiom;  in  the  series  published  by  the  Academy  of  Abo«  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Professor  Forthan. 
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Saoma  or  Soonialaiset,  in  the  singular  Suomalainen.  The 
Lappefl  term  themseWes  Sane,  Sabaiey  or  Saimielacb. 

Tmvellen  indeed  have  been  stroek  by  the  difleeent  aqiect 
of  the  Finna  and  Lappes,  Von  Bnch  has  lemarked  that  al- 
thongh  these  natione  have  the  same  origin  they  were  probably 
separated  before  they  came  to  inhabit  the  nortli.  He  supposes 
that  the  Lappcs  descended  from  the  White  Sea  towards  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  and  that  the  Finns  came  up  from  Estlioiiia. 
Gei  jer  observes  that  the  earhest  historical  traces  of  the  Fioas 
and  Lappes,  supporting  as  they  do  the  affinity  of  the  two  na» 
tionsy  hen  testimony  likewise  to  their  diveisi^  and  early 
separation.  The  Lappes  have  been  from  time  immemorial 
pressed  continual  ly  farther  towards  the  north,  and  this  not  only 
by  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  to  the  westward,  but  eqaaily 
by  Finns  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  Baltic,  where  many  circum- 
stances indicate  that  the  Lappes  fonnerlv  possessed  Lcnitoiics 
now  in  the  occupation  of  <^'('nuine  Finns.  Places  recaUing  the 
name  of  the  Lappes  are  found  in  Finniand.  Tribes  of*  Lap- 
landers still  wandered  on  the  northern  Tavastland^in  the  upper 
Savolax  and  in  East  Bothnia  during  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
were  gradually  obliged  to  retire  northward.*  The  great  num- 
ber of  Lappish  names  which  are  spread  though  Finniand  in 
the  Finnish  and  Swedish  districts,  supported  by  the  consenting 
traditions  of  both  Finns  and  Lappes,  are  thought  by  those 
antiquarians  who  have  most  carefully  examined  this  subject 
to  atl'ord  suihcient  proof  that  the  Lappes  once  inhabited  even 
the  southern  parts  of  Finniand.  That  they  were  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Scandinavians  themost  probable  conclusion ;  and 
tliis  is  maintained  by  their  own  national  traditions.f  That 
this  weak,  unwarlike  people  should  have  left  an  impression 
of  terror  on  the  minds  of  our  ancestors/'  says  M.  Geijer,  ** 
'  indeed  difficult  to  understand but  it  is  a  difficulty  which 
vanishes  when  we  take  into  the  account  the  influence  of  a 
poetical  imagination  on  the  composition  of  our  sa2;as,  and  con- 
sider that  the  great  numbers  of  hostile  bands,  and  the  circum- 

*  Dissertatio  Acad.  Ue  BircarUs,  prsesid.  U.  6.  Porthan,  F.  M.  Frantzeo,  Aboic, 
Y  Hugstrom  obcrdle  Lappen.  Geijer,  Deutidi-ubaictey  850. 
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stances  under  which  they  engaged,  may  have  rendered  them 
formidable^  though  iodividually  infirm;  and  that  there  are 
some  Lappish  tribes  of  greater  stature  and  bravery  than  the 
rest.  It  is  moreow  unquestiotiabte  that  Finnish  tribes  were 
to  be  found  at  an  early  period  in  the  present  Swedish  Nord* 
land,  and  these  were  certainly  included  under  the  name  of 
lotnns  or  lotnen.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Qu;ens  were  a 
tribe  o{  this  description.  In  the  tmitii  century  they  wandered 
about  in  thefni  t  >is  to  the  northward  of  Sweden.  In  Harold 
Harfager's  time  Quccnhmd  reached  as  far  as  Helsingland;  next 
to  Qusenland  was  Finnlaud,  beyond  it  Kirialand  or  Karelia^ 
wad  above  all  these  lay  Finnmark  or  the  Lappmarks,  A 
suigular  mistake  in  the  old  writers  indicates  that  this  people, 
the  Qnans,  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Swedes  at  an 
earlier  period  than  it  is  generally  supposed.  Adam  of  Bremen 
speaks  of  Quinnaland— Queen-land,  or  the  land  of  women 
— to  the  nortbw  aid  of  Sweden.  He  was  led  to  this  notion  l>y 
an  (ilnitMis  nu.stake  of  names,  and  hence  the  fabulous  r(  jne- 
sentation  to  be  found  in  authors  of  a  northern  country  of 
Amazons.  Hence  it  happened  also  that  Paul*  son  of  Wame- 
frid^  two  centuries  beforei  and  even  the  older  geographer  of 
Ravennay  had  placed  Amasons  on  the  northern  ocean.  Bven 
Tacitus  represented  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Swedes 
dwelt  a  nation  who  were  governed  by  women.* 

As  the  Teutonic  nations  when  they  made  their  way  to- 
wards the  Baltic  and  beyond  that  sea,  iomid  the  countries 
which  they  entered  from  the  middle  region  of  Europe  ]jreuc- 
cupied  by  people  of  the  Furnish  and  Lappish  race,  so  the  Sla- 
vonian Russians  in  the  eastern  parts  met  with  tribes  of  the 
same  stock  in  all  the  countries,  reaching  horn  the  gulf  of 
Livonia  to  the  Uralian  mountains.  To  these  tribes  they  gave» 
ns  we  have  observed,  the  name  of  Tschudes,  which  means 
barbarians,  or  people  alien  firom  the  Slavonic  blood.  In  the 
northern  tracts  of  the  Ural  this  last  name  gave  way  to  that  of 
Ugrians  or  Ougres,  bestowed  on  tribes  whose  savage  ferocity 
and  fabulous  prowess  are  celebrated  in  the  popular  mythology. 

"  Dissertat.  Acad,  de  AntiqiiA  Q«Dte  Qaeooiam,  jpxMkU  H.  Q,  Forthan,  nbj. 

H.  Vegelius.  Aboae,  1788. 
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The  more  general  deflignation  of  TscbudeSy  hxmeyet,  prevailg 
when  the  Ruisiane  have  spread,  even  in  late  times,  and  hf 
them  the  aborip^mee  of  the  Siberian  deserts  are  so  termed. 

In  Asia  vm  nms  l  artiir  or  Turkish  tribes  have  encroaclied  oa 
the  soutliei  ii  borders  of  the  Tischudes  and  Ugrians,  and  like  the 
Germans  and  Slavonians  in  Kurope,have  driven  them  towards 
the  North|  or  have  subdued  and  canaed  them  to  assimilate  in 
enstoma  and  general  habits,  and  in  some  iostancea  in  language, 
to  thdr  eonqnerm* 

Sbotioit  11. — Of  the  Ccuntry  wigUuUly  and  at  preseiU  tf»- 
haXnied  hy  the  I<ftum  and  the  kindred  Natume,  and  of^ 
difflsrent  Tribea  behngin^g  to  the  Race. 

loTUKHBiMs  the  abode  or  home  of  lotons  or  Finuy  is 
celebmted  in  the  Sagas.   Its  situation  is  undefined*  Some 

writers  place  it  to  the  north-eastward  of  Biarma-hind  or  Per- 
niiii,  in  the  uiikiiovvu  region  bevond  the  eastern  D\\  iii;i,  and 
reaching  towards  the  Uralian  mountains,*  but  the  name  was 
vaguely  applied  to  ail  the  iinconquered  countries  of  the  Finnish 
and  the  kindred  tribes,  wherever  situated*  lotnnheim  vras  the 
land  of  mystery  and  darkness,  as  were  the  extreme  north  and 
west  in  the  early  fables  of  the  Ghiveks:  it  was  called  by  the 
Northmen  "  Riseuland,"  the  country  of  giants,f  and  **  Hun- 
c]iri(;inland/'  a  region  the  miiabitauts  of  which  howled  like 
wolves  and  dogs. J 

In  periods  long  antecedent  to  the  arrival  of  the  iirst  Indo- 
German  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  it  is  {nrobable  that 
the  race  towhom  they  gave  the  name  of  lotuns,  inhabited  all  the 
borders  of  that  sea,  and  the  whole  of  ScandinaTia;  but  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  historical  times,  in  the  age  of  the  Sagas,  wars  of  con- 
quest had  long  been  waged  betweeiuhti  aboriginal  Finns  and  the 
Teulonicand  Slavonian  nations  who  invaded  theui.  Atthattime 
we  find  the  lotun  race  stretching  eastward  from  Scandinavia 
towards  the  Uralian  chain,  and  separated  by  a  definite  barrier 
from  the  tribes  of  a  different  kindred  who  had  expelled  them 
from  the  south.  This  barrier  is  marked  out  by  striking  featores 

•  Schlozcr,  Ailg£fu.  Nord.  Oeschichte,  s,  442. 

t  MiiUer's  Ugrische  Volksuinin,  p.  i.  s.  414.      ^  Ibid.  $,  415. 
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in  the  physical  geography  of  the  oomitries.  Of  the  riveia  of 
European  Rttstia,  some  flow  northwards  into  the  fialttc  and  the 
White  Sea,  others  towards  the  Buxine  and  the  Oaspian.  A 
ridge  of  highlands  may  he  traced  thnragh  the  whole  extent  of 

this  country  from  east  to  west,  which  divides  the  sources  of 
the  northern  and  soiitliern  waters.  From  the  heights  uf  VV  aldai 
to  the  south-eastward  oi  old  Nowgorod  and  the  country  sur- 
rounding the  sources  of  the  Wolgm,  this  lidge,  termed  by  the 
Russians  Uwal  and  the  Great  Uwalli,  extends  with  irregular 
bondings  towards  the  east  Passing  hy  the  great  lake  of  fiielot 
Ozero^  it  continues  hetweea  Kostroma  to  the  north,  and  Vo> 
logda  and  Jaroslawi  to  the  south,  divides  the  domain  of  the 
Dwina  from  that  of  the  Upper  Wolga,  and  ascends  towards 
the  Ural  between  the  sources  of  the  Petschora  and  the 
Kama.  The  great  Uwalli,  running  nearly  under  the  sixtieth 
parallel  of  latitude,  may  be  said  to  feej>arate  Kastern  Kinope 
into  two  great  rogioQS,ofdifierentchmate  and  natural  produc- 
tions, one  of  which  communicates  by  its  rivers  with  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  and  the  other  with  the  Pontic  and  Caspian  Seas.  These 
regions  to  the  southward  and  norUiward  of  the  Uwalli  pieseot 
striking  differences  of  vegetation.  The  oak,  the  great  ornament 
of  the  German  forests,  is  confined  in  the  east  of  Enrope  to  the 
countries  lying  to  the  southward  of  the  heights  of  Waldai ;  and 
the  principal  elms,  Vlmm  sativa  and  rampestru,  are  scarcely 
seen  to  the  northward  of  this  ridge.  (,)f  the  cereal  irrnmina, 
rye  and  barley  alcme  grow  to  the  northward ;  while  wlieat  and 
oats  are  native  in  the  r^ons  lying  to  the  southward  of  the  same 
limit,  where  the  plame,  watered  by  tiie  Wolga  and  the  Dnieper, 
abounding  in  rich  com-fields,  have  been  the  granary  of  Europe. 
The  conntries  thus  physically  distinguished  present  a  line  of 
eeparation  importsnt  in  an  ethnological  point  of  view.*  To  the 
northward  of  this  limit  we  may  place  the  Finningia,  and  to  the 
southward  the  Sarmatia  of  llic  lluiu  in  writers:  the  former  the 
immemorial  abode  of  Finnish  and  Tscliudisii  nations,  t])e  latter 
occupied  by  tubes  of  Antes,  Serbes,  and  others,  whose  lineage 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  in  the  middle  ages.  The  relation 
of  the  great  Sarmatian  race  living  further  towards  the  south 

*  HnUtt,  UgriMhe  VoUcMnmi,  b.  L 
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with  the  SlAToniansy  who  in  the  time  of  Nestor  divided  Euro- 
pean Russia  with  the  Tschudes^  is  still  a  subject  of  some  doubt 
Jn  the  age  of  that  historian  there  were  still  Tschodish  tribes  to 
the  southward  of  Lake  II men,  and  they  continued  to  be  spread 

far  along  the  steppes  of  tht  Wolga  towards  the  south-east,  but 
the  Slavic  founders  of  Nowjzorod  encroiiched  upon  them.  They 
still  preserve  their  language  and  manners  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  Uwalii.  Upon  or  beyond  the  Uwalli  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  accurate  researches  of  the  academicians 
of  St.  Petersburg,  the  tracts  occupied  by  the  various  tribes 
enumerated  by  Nestor  in  his  Russian  annals,  as  forming,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Slayonie  Russians,  the  population  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Those  tribes  in  Ne«tor*s  table  of  nations  are  the 
Tschudes  properly  so  termed,  and  the  trihes  called  Meres  and 
Wesses,  on  the  Bieloi  Ozero;  the  Tschudi  Savolotschie  or  the 
Tsehudes  beyoud  ili  riverWolok;  thePermians,thePetscheres 
on  the  Petschora,  the  Jamea,  and  the  Ous^res.  The  Tschudes 
of  the  Baltic  or  the  Fomorskaia  Tschudes,  the  Finns  of  the 
Northmen,  are  here  distinguished  from  the  Tschudes  beyond 
the  Wolok,  who,  according  to  the  old  Russian  historian  Ta- 
tistschew,  occupied  the  shores  of  the  Ladoga  and  On^  Lakes. 
The  Petscheres  are  supposed  to  be  the  Syrjoeni,  on  the  river 
Petschora,  an  active  ti  il)r  who  at  an  <  arly  ])eriod  carried  on  a 
trade  in  peltry  with  the  people  of  Siberia;  and  the  Ougres  were 
the  natives  of  IVria  or  Yuaoria,  the  limits  of  which  compre- 
hended the  Uraliau  mouniaiDs  and  the  country  bordering  them 
on  both  sides. 

Even  beyond  this  chain  and  the  rivers  which  fiow  from  it, 
the  Tschudes,  as  they  are  termed  by  the  Russians,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  extended  in  ancient  times,  and  to  have  been 
spread  into  the  vast  regions  of  Northern  Asia. 

Since  the  era  of  Pallas*s  journey  through  various  provinces  of 
the  Russian  empire,  and  the  publication  of  the  Petvopolitan  vo- 
cabularies, many  of  the  academicians  of  St.  Petersburg  aiid  other 
learned  men  in  the  north  of  Europe,  have  taken  much  pains  in 
collecting  specimens  of  the  languages  of  the  different  nations  of 
Siberia;  and  M.  Klaproth  in  his  Sprachatlas'i  has  collected 
these  vocabularies  in  tables  so  comprehensive  as  to  afford  a  se- 
cure ground  for  the  classification  of  the  languages  to  which  they 
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belong.  From  the  table  of  vocabnlaries  exemplifying  the 
idioms  of  tbe  Finns  and  Tschpdes,  we  perceive  at  tbe  first 

glance  that  these  languages,  and  the  nations  by  whom  they 
are  spoken,  arrange  themselves  under  tlie  tollowing  divisions  : 

1.  The  western  branch,  including  the  tribes  and  languages 
of  the  lotuns  or  Finns  and  Lappes.  They  are  termed  some- 
times^ less  properly,  Finns  of  tbe  Baltic^  and  by  Klapiotb 
Germanised  Finns. 

To  this  branch  belong  the  Finnlanders  already  mentioned  ; 
the  Ehstians  or  Esthonian^i,  separated  from  tlie  Finnlanders 
by  the  gull  which  bears  the  name  of  the  latter  people;  the 
Karc!ians,to  the  eastward  of  Pinnland  reaching  to  lake  Ladoga; 
the  Finos  of  Olonetz^  to  tbe  northward  of  lake  On^,  and 
spreading  towards  tbe  Dwina;  and  tbe  Lappes^  whether  na- 
tives of  Norv^egl:ln  Finnmark,  where  they  are  still  termed 
Fnuias,  or  of  Swedish  and  Ruatsiiin  L^ipland. 

2.  Tile  second  branch  are  the  Permian  tribes.  To  the  Per- 
mian branch  belong  the  inhabitants  of  various  districts  on  the 
Upper  Kama,  the  Russian  province  of  Permia,  the  Syrjsenians^ 
and  tbe  Votiaks.  The  old  Biarmi  of  tbe  Sagas  on  ibe  Dwina, 
and  reaching  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  to  tbe  Petscbore» 
along  the  coast  of  the  White  Sea,  who  were  the  Beorinahs  of 
Ottar,  were  of  this  stock,  as  nearly  all  the  northern  writers 
since  the  time  of  Strahleiib(  li^  have  maintained. 

3.  A  third  branch  may  he  termed  tbe  Bulgariaui  since  ac- 
cording to  tbe  researches  of  late  writers  they  are  r^cs  of  tbe 
old  population  of  Great  Bulgaria,  under  which  name  were  com- 
prehended the  countries  on  the  Wolga  and  the  Lower  Kama, 
and  the  nlains  reaching  thence  towards  the  Pontic  andCaspiiin 
Seas.  The  tribes  of  this  division,  wlio  by  Klaproth  are  termed 
"Wolgische  Finnen'^  or  Wolgian  Finns,  will  be  described  in 
the  sequel;  they  are  principally  the  Morduans  and  Tschere* 
misses*   Some  reckon  among  them  tbe  Tschuvascbes. 

4.  The  fourth  branch  are  tbe  Ugorian  races,  tbe  Ougres 
or  (Jgrian  tribes,  termed  by  Klaproth  "die  Ugorische 
Finnen.**  A  learned  writer,  who  lias  lately  mvesti<jated  the 
history  of  these  nations  in  a  work  uf  great  research,  denomi- 
nates the  whole  race  from  this  branch,  "  Der  Ugrische  Volk* 
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•tamm."  If  w#  eonaider  the  name  of  this  bmnch  in  its  kc&l 
telstioii  metely^  it  will  be  iieai[ly  equivalent  to  Uralian. 
AmoDg  the  Ugorian  tribes  are  enamerated : — 1.  The  Wo- 

gouls  of  the  ITniliun  niouuLum-chain,  whose  languai^e  displays 
four  dialec  ts,  nuiioative  of  so  many  tribes.  2.  Various  tribes 
of  Ostiaks,  inhabiting  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  UbL 
3.  The  Magyaisor  Hungarians,  who  settled  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury in  Hungary^  but  aie  proved  by  historical  evidence,  and 
principally  b}  the  analogy  of  their  language,  to  be  a  tribe  of 
this  race,  and  to  have  belonged  to  the  Ugorian  division  of  it 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  hist  ^rs  <ii  pitrucular 
nations  falling  uiiUlt  each  of  these  subdivisions,  it  may  be 
observed^  ibr  the  purpose  of  a  more  distinct  terminology,  that 
the  name  of  lotuns  or  lotnen,  comprehends  properly  the  West^ 
cm  Finnic  Esthoniaiis,  and  Lappes;  that  of  Tschudes^  the 
tribes  of  middle  Russia,  both  on  the  Wolga  and  in  Permland; 
Oucrres  or  TTgorian  tribes  are  those  of  the  Ural  and  Siberia. 
Each  <  1  thrx  iKtiijes  has  by  some  wnters  been  generalised, 
and  made  by  them  to  coaiprehemi  the  whole  stock. 


Sbotiov  111.^0/  the  loHme  or  loinen,  including  Fmm» 

or  Lappet,  Finna,  jLhstianHj  and  Liefi  or  Livonians. 

It  is  remarkable  tliat  the  Lappes  were  known  for  many 
ages  under  no  other  designation  than  that  of  Finnas  or  Skrith- 
finnas,  a  fact  calculated  to  throw  doubt  on  the  derivation  of  the 
name  of  Finns  adopted  by  Ihre  and  later  writers.  The  Lappes 
are  termed  by  their  Russian  neighbours  Lopari;  tribes  be- 
longing to  this  division  of  the  lotune  race  are  distinguished 
by  then  wilder  and  more  nuinadic  mauiici  of  life,  and  still 
more  by  their  dialects,  which  though  related  to  those  of  the 
Finns  are  yet  separate  idioms,  and  unintelhgible  in  conversa- 
tion to  Finns  who  live  at  a  distance  £rom  the  Lappes.  The 
language  of  the  Finns^  properly  so  termed,  is  much  mote 
nearly  related  to  the  Ehstian  or  Bsthonian,  and  to  the  Liefisn 
or  Livonian,  and  the  people  who  speak  these  three  di  ih  cts  are 
similar  in  their  manners.    In  the  time  of  Phny  tlie  ^outhcru 
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coast  of  the  Baltic  to  the  eastward  of  the  Vistala  was  vaguely 
termed  Fioningia,  from  the  Finnish  tribes  who  inhabited  it. 

Pliiiy  gives  it  that  name,  but  enumerates  among  its  inhabitants 
German  and  perhaps  some  Slavonian  tribes,  exteodiog  from 
the  Vistula  towards  the  remote  East.* 

Ptolemy  in  the  second  ceotuiy  mentioiied  Phinni,  together 
with  the  Oytbonee  and  VenedflB»  nations  of  small  extent  and 
power  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vistala.-^ 

Tacitus  at  an  earlier  periofl  luid  more  accuiatelv  described 
the  Finns,  evidently  inhabitants  of  countries  to  the  southward 
of  the  Baltic. 

How  far  the  Finnish  races  may  originally  hwre  extended 
from  this  quarter  towards  the  south  and  west  is  nnoertsin. 
Is  is  very  probable  that  in  ages  anterior  to  the  conquest 
of  Germany  by  the  Teutonic  race  they  may  have  occupied 

all  the  suutheru  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  they  uuiv  have 
come  into  contact  with  tlie  Celtic  nation  in  the  netglibour- 
hood  of  the  Qimbrio  territory.  They  appear,  according  to 
Geijer«  hom  ancient  accounts^  to  have  spread  themselves  at 
least  into  the  islands  of  the  Baltic  adjacent  to  the  coast  of 
Denmark.;}: 

The  Fiaiiibh  tribes  to  the  southward  of  the  gulf  ot  Fmnland 
are  the  Ehstians  and  Lieh  or  Livonians.  They  are  chiefly 
in  Esthonia,  Russia,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Livonia, 
where  they  live  both  about  Satis  on  the  eastern,  and  about 
Angem  on  the  western  shore  of  the  great  livonian  bay  or 
gulf.  Gourland  is  the  most  western  country  now  oontatning 
distinct  remains  of  the  old  Finnish  population.  At  Walk,  one 
hundred  and  forty  worsts  east  from  Riga, the  Esthoniuii  ruinish 
takes  place  of  the  Lettish  or  Lithuanian  idiom  among  the 
peasantry.  ''Here/'  says  the  intelligent  traveller  M.  Brman 
''is  the  clearly-marked  boundary  of  the  Honno-Finnish  race, 

*  Nec  minor  est  opinione  Fiimingis.  Qpidim  h«e  bftbitei  «d  Vittolmi  atfoe 

fiuvium  a  Garmatis,  Venedis,  Sec,  ferailt. 

t  Claud.  Ptolem.  Geogr.  p.  7^ 

X  See  the  acnnrnt  of  the  Totun  Ac^er  or  lUer,  in  the  i'^^lr  of  Lessoe,  near  Den- 
mark. Ltssoi  iiiLaiis,  lilerV  f  k-  or  lller  8  island.  Geijer,  ubi  supra,  p.  'M(>.  See 
al&o  Kotiuiig  Olni  ilelges  iiaraldson  s  S»ga.  Heiraskringla,  apud  Fmugskiold, 
ttm.  i.  p.  647. 
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wliich  was  fonittiily  spread  widely  throngb  Europe,  and  now 
streLciies  from  Finnland  far  into  Asia,  occupyiiifj!;  a  Qreat, 
portion  of  the  northern  space  of  the  Old  ContinenL*  Even 
at  Memel  we  are  aasuied  by  this  writer  that  the  peasantiy 
who  apeak  this  language  are  etioogly  marked  and  contrasted 
in  person  and  stature  with  the  Li^uanian  peasantry.f  The 
former  are  particularly  small  in  stature :  the  Lithnaniaiis  are 
tall4  EsthonianSy  in  spite  of  the  calamitiesH  to  which 
tiieir  country  has  been  subjected  in  frequent  conquests,  now 
amount  to  about  halt  a  million  of  people:  the  I/ivuiii;ins  are 
in  very  small  numbers,  and  chiefly  ^eUltd  about  tlie  liUle 
river  >Salis,  oo  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Riga.  The  whole 
of  Livonia  probably  belonged  in  early  times  to  the  Liefi,  for 
the  Duna  or  Western  Dwina  was  HI  the  commence  anent  of 
history  the  boundary  between  the  Finnish  people  on  one 
side  and  the  Letts  or  Lithuanian  race  on  the  other;  but  the 
Letts  have  gradually  encroached,  and  the  name  of  Lettland 
now  comprehends  the  old  Livonia.§  The  Esthouians,  like 
some  cognate  tribes  on  the  Wolga,  call  themselves  Rahwas^ 
and  their  country  Marahwas.  Although  Schloezer  loner  ^^o 
recognised  fully  the  affinity  of  the  Ehsti  and  Liefi  with  the 
Finns,  a  late  writer,  whom  I  have  before  mentioned,  has  con- 
jecturally  associated  them  with  the  Letts  and  Lithuanians^f 
who  are  an  entirely  distinct  people.  The  authority  of  Sjogren*** 
is  allowed  to  have  a  complele  preponderance  on  this  subject; 
according  to  whom^  this  part  of  Europe  beyond  the  Dona  is 
the  old  abode  of  a  division  of  the  Finnish  raee.ff  The  Ishores, 

•  EnuitnV  Reise  um  die  Wdt,  Bd.  i.  s.  40. 

f  Ermaa  observes  that  the  old  traveller  Count  Herberstein  reiuarkcd  that  the 
popnlaiioD  «f  Old  Fruislft  eomisted  of  gbuita  dwaift.  He  ^upposei  fluit  Hbm 
twonww  in  indicaled  ligr  dii*  ramark. 

X  TlwEliidaalaiigiiageialMwdlrtinguiMiiito  of  Itml 

■ad  Boipat.  To  the  latter  Adehug  anpposes  that  the  idiom  of  Ao  Kiowliioi  or  die 
Krebingians  belongs,  which  is  spoken  on  the  river  MemeL 

f,  Miiller's  I^trrische  Volkstamm,  ii.  p,  22.  §  MiUmd.  iL  «.  766. 

51  Amdt  uber  die  Ursprung,  \-c.  Frankfort,  IJ518. 

**  Sjogren  iiber  die  Fiunische  8prache  uud  ihre  Litcralur.    i'uteriibuig,  1821. 

ft  ■  htowrilcr,  whxm  lemied  Nseovdici  caddo  him  to  respect  has  had  the 
boldnciitoi  nUier  the  «lMnidiqr>  to  coojMtnre  Uie  doNont  of  thm  notions  ftom  the 
Cdti^  oontnrjr  to  all  philological  evitaice.  (Ptaiot,  Vonneh  iibot  die  .SpiadM^ 
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80  termed  by  the  RuMians,  by  ibe  Swedes  Ingers,  who  inhabit 
Ingria,  a  litde  further  eastwaxd,  are  said  to  be  a  branch  of  tbe 
Kmlians.  Beyond  these  are  the  tribes  of  the  same  kindred, 
\v  liuiii  we  shall  survey  in  the  next  section  under  the  name  of 
Tschedes. 

These  branches  of  the  Finnish  race  to  the  southward  of  the 
Baltic,  are  probably  the  tribes  known  to  the  Romans  under 
the  name  of  Finni  or  Fenoi,  and  to  whom  Tacitus  hesitated 
whether  to  ascribe  a  German  or  a  Sarmatian  ongin.**  Yet  tbe 

description  which  that  writer  gives  of  their  manners  reminds 
us  of  the  most  uncultivated  of  the  Lappes.  They  had  not  yet 
learnt  agriculture,    Tacitus  thus  describes  them : 

"  The  Fenni  live  ina  state  of  amazing  savageness  and  squalid 
poverty.  They  are  destitute  of  arms,  horses,  and  settled 
abode — ^''non  arma,  non  equi,  non  Penates" — ^their  food  is  wild 
herbs ;  their  clothing,  skins ;  their  bed,  the  ground.  Their  only 
dependence  is  tiieir  arrows,  which  for  want  of  iron  are  headed 
with  bone ;  and  the  chase  is  the  support  of  the  women  as  well 
as  of  the  men,  with  whom  they  wander  in  the  pursuit  and  claim 
a  share  of  the  prey.  Mor  do  they  provide  any  other  shelter 
for  their  infants  from  wild  beasts  and  stonns,  Uian  a  covering 
of  branches  twisted  together.  This  is  the  resort  of  youth,  this 
is  the  receptacle  oi  old  age.  Yet  this  manner  of  lilc  is  ac- 
counted by  them  happier  than  to  groan  over  the  plough,  toil 
in  building  houses,  and  to  subject  their  own  fortunes  and  those 
of  others  to  hope  and  fear.  Securi  adversus  homines,  securi 
adversus  deos,  rem  diffidllimam  adsecuti  sunt  ut  ilUs  non  roto 
quidem  opus  esset" 

The  earliest  account  of  either  stem  of  ibis  race  in  Scandi- 
iiavi  i  is  to  be  found  in  Procopius.  This  writer  was,  as  it  is 
kiKiwi],  a  companion  of  Belisarnis  in  the  Gothic  and  Van- 
dalic  wars,  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  evident  that  he  had  op- 
portanities  of  confessing  with  natives  of  the  north  of  Europe, 

Abftammang,  Gochkhte  und  Mythologie  die  Lferoi,  Lettea  nod  Ehiten.  Statt- 
SMd,  1818.) 

*  A  native  Finn,  over-zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  nation,  contends,  contraty  to 
all  probability,  that  Tacitus  described  LftppM  and  not  FiniM.  SecF.  M.  Fkinsen, 
DiMBUtio  de  Biikailis.  AboB,1789. 
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and  he  has  described  ScandiQavia,  by  bitn  t<  rmed  Thule,  and  its 
inhabitants  from  accurate  information.  *'0f  all  the  nations 
who  inhabit  lliale/'  says  Procopiui,  the  Skhthiphini  (evi- 
dently the  SkrithfinnM  of  other  writen)  are  the  only  people 
who  lead  a  wild  and  savage  life— 0i||p«fti — without  regular 
clothing  and  food.  The  chaae  affords  to  both  sexes  full  en- 
tertainment, since  the  forests  are  more  extensive  than  else- 
where, uiid  very  lofty  mountains  afiuid  an  immense  sup[>ly  of 
game.  They  live  upon  the  flesh  of  wild  animals,and  cover  them- 
selves with  the  skins,  which  they  fasten  together  with  tendons 
in  order  to  wrap  them  around  their  bodies.  They  suckle  not 
their  infimts,  but  when  the  mother  goes  to  the  chase  ahe  bangs 
up  the  new-bom  babe>  enveloped  in  a  hide,  upon  a  tree,  put- 
ting a  bit  of  marrow  into  its  mouth.  The  remaining  inhabit- 
ants of  Thule  are  not  very  different  in  their  manners  from 
other  nations."* 

M.  Geijer,  who  has  cited  this  passage  from  Procopius,  com- 
pares with  it  an  account  of  the  same  people  written  about  two 
hundred  years  kter,  by  the  Laugobard  historian  Paul,  the 
son  of  Wamefrid.  Paul  terms  them  Scritobini,  a  name  which 
he  says  they  obtain  **a  saliendo/'  from  their  habit  of  leaping: 
Saltibos  enim,  utentes  arte  qolidam  ligno  incurvo  ad  arcus 
aimilitudinemi  feiia  asseqnuntur.*'  Geijer  thinks  the  word 
alluded  to  as  the  etymon  of  their  name  is  9kridn,  to  stride. 
This  historian  then  adds  a  description  of  thsj  rcmdecr,  and  the 
dresses  of  Scritobini,  made  of  reindeer  sknis,  wiiich  appear  to 
have  been  precisely  like  the  dresses  of  the  T.aplandi  i  s  of  the 
present  day.  Finnas  is  the  oldest  name  by  which  the  Lappes 
were  known  among  the  Scandinavians ;  and  the  account  given 
by  Paul  of  the  situation  of  the  Scritobini  agrees  with  that  of 
Norw^ian  Finnland: — ^'^Qntbos  in  locia  circa  eestivale  sol- 
stitium  per  aliquot  dies,  etiam  noctUy  clarissima  lux  cemituri 
diesque  ibi  multo  majores  quam  alibi  habentur ;  sicut  ^  con- 
trario, circa  brumalc  solstitium,sol  ibi  non  videtur,  diesque  mini- 
mi, quam  usquam  alibi,  noctes  (|ik  (|ue  longiores  existunt."  He 
describes  the  people  as  extremely  savage:  *'Utpote  feris  ipsii 

*  Pioeop.  Gotth.  Cocp.  Byianu  tnm.  L 
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mticMie  non  dUpare^necftliiBqiiAin  crodis  egrefifiiim  animalium 
caniibas  ▼escontur ;  de  qaorom  etiam  hirtiB  (xsUibus  aibi  indu- 
meota  cooptaot.*** 

The  first  writer  who  dtstingnished  the  Lappes  and  Finns,  or 
meotions  them  botli  in  teruKs  which  enable  us  icci>a,iiise 
them,  is  Jonumdes,  hiuisell'ci  Goth,  who  took  puius  to  obtain  * 
correct  notions  of  Scandinavia,  whence,  as  it  is  well  known, 
he  derived  the  noble  race  of  O&trogoths.  Jomandes  mentiouB 
a  Tariety  of  nations  inhabiting  Scandinafsa,  which  he  terms 
Scansia  insula : — In  Scandsse  parte  arctofi.  gens  Adogit  Qonr 
flistity  qwe  fertnr  in  sestate  media  qnadiaginta  diebus  et  noo 
ttbns  laoes  habere  conttnuas,  itemqne  bramali  tempore  eodem 
diemm  noctiumqee  nnmero  laeem  olamm  necire.'-^Alife  veto 
ibi  sunt  o^entea  Referimp,  i^m  fnunetitorum  non  qua^ntantvio 
turn,  sed  cornibns  feraruui  atque  avium  viyunt/*  The  name 
of  AdoLi;it  has  puzzled  all  commentators,  and  appears  to  have 
originated  in  au  error  of  some  copyist.  The  people  so 
termed  must  have  been  the  northern  Lappes.  The  Eefeuus 
are  termed  "  RerefenniB**  by  the  geogn^her  of  Ravenna^  and 
by  Alfred  Terfennas.  The  name  probably  means  TVes  or 
Forast-Finnsy  and  belongs  to  the  widvilised,  probably  Lap- 
pish, tribes  in  other  parts  of  SeandinaTia.  Besides  these  Jor- 
nandes  mentions  the  tribe  of  "  Finni  mitissimi  Scanza;  cul- 
toribus  ouuubiis  mitiorei^^"  and  these  are  doubtless  the  agri- 
cultural Finns. 

if  the  description  given  by  Tacitus  of  the  Finns  is  not  en- 
tirely erroneous^  which  is  very  unUkelyt  we  must  conclude  thai 
people  to  have  been»  during  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  in  the  lowest  degree  of  barbarism ;  more  savage  than  any 
of  the  Laplanders  were  at  the  period  of  their  conquest  by  the 
Swedes,  and  inferior  to  any  of  the  tribes  of  the  same  family 
of  people  on  the  Uralian  mountains,  and  even  to  the  Ostiaks 
in  the  uoilhern  forests  of  Siberia.  Whatever  traits  of  social 
improvement  the  Finns  display,  at  the  era  of  their  final  sub- 
jugation^  were  dehved,  not  as  it  would  appear  iirom  their  Ger- 

•  Pauli  M'.irrtpfridi  Lmi^nl  anli  filii  Diacani  l?'oroiuli«tl8i8  dc  GcsUs  liftngO- 
bftrdoruii),  apud  (irotii  lim,  dotth.  p.  <f4(». 
t  Jonuuidet  de  Eebus  GcUds,  p.  91S. 
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man  neighboara^  but  from  an  itnknown  source.  Their  arts, 
their  cnstomB  and  manuefs,  their  religion^  their  poetry,  their 
habits  of  thought,  their  whole  manner  of  existence  were  peca- 
liar  and  distinct  from  anything  appertaming  to  the  soathem 
nations  of  Europe.  In  the  character  of  the  Finns  we  contemn 
plale  iJie  earliest  civilisation  of  IVorthern  Europe.  The  inves- 
tigation of  their  history  is  interesting,  since  it  affords  an  op- 
portunity of  comparing  tlie  primitive  inhabitants  of  this  part 
of  the  woiid  with  the  aborigines  of  remote  countries  in  other 
continents.  In  many  particulars  the  ancient  people  of  Eu- 
rope may  be  said  to  stand  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  native 
tribes  of  Africa,  in  parts  where  the  foreign  religion  of  Isl^m 
and  the  arts  of  the  Arabs  have  not  modified  the  original  cha- 
racter of  the  African  race.  If  we  compare  them  with  the  na- 
tives of  Sulimana,  or  Dahomeh,  or  Ashanti,  or  with  some  of 
tlie  nations  of  Southern  Africa,  we  shall  be  stnick  with  the 
resemblance  which  in  some  points  displays  itself.  Tn  a  few 
particulars  we  shall  admit  that  the  people  of  the  North  have 
the  advantage,  while  in  many  they  are  decidedly  below  the 
Africans, 

The  conquest  of  Finnland  by  the  Swedes  was  undertaken 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  completed 
before  the  close  of  the  thirteenth.*  Before  the  invasion  of  their 

country,  and  even  prior  to  any  intercourse  witii  the  Swedes, 
the  Finns  had  become  a  settled  people,  and,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, practised  agriculture.  Eleven  centuries  h;td  intervened 
between  the  time  when  they  were  described  by  Tacitus  as 
savages,  and  the  period  of  their  conquest  by  the  Swedes. 

The  Finns  were,  before  their  subjugation,  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  writing,  and  therefore  we  have  no  written  docu- 
ment illustrating  their  ancient  history.  It  appears  that  they 
had  originally,  like  most  other  nations,  ancient  historical  sagas 
or  poetical  traditions,  but  of  these  they  lost  remembrance 
during  the  long  and  bloody  wdvs  with  the  Swedes,  w  hich 
devastated  their  country.   The  monkish  chronicles  compiled. 

*  Ruhs,  Finnland  und  seine  Bewohuer. — Dissert.  Acadwii.  de  anno  suscepti  a 
x«ge  Edeo  Sftiieto  inqperii  e»  expediHonb  ki  F^mdftm  vaatm  O.  F.  Bdbm.  Abos^ 
1797*~M.  PmiU  Juttrien.  Cbr  nid.  JSpiieop.  FinnlMid.  AbOB. 
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after  their  conquest  in  the  fourteenth  century,  contain  fictions 

copied  from  the  Danish  Saxo  and  the  Swede  Johannes  Mag- 
nus. The  principal  resources  for  estimating  the  social  character 
and  illustrating  the  history  of  the  people,  are  the  study  of  their 
language  and  a  comparison  of  the  Fmns  with  the  Esthonians, 
a  people  nearly  aliied  to  them,  of  whose  early  condition  we  are 
somewhat  better  informed.  Of  these  resources  M.  Riihs  has 
availed  himself  in  his  injreniooB  researches  into  the  history  of 
l  iiinlaiid  ;ni(i  its  iiiliabilixuts,  a  work  containing  many  striking 
observations  illustrative  of  tlie  character  of  that  people.*  From 
this  I  shall  extract  some  particulars  relating  to  the  moral  cha^ 
recteristics  of  the  Finnish  race. 

Sectioh  IV. — Of  the  Aria  and  CtmUMtian  and  ike  Social 
State  of  the  Fmnieh  Race  at  the  era  of  their  conquett  by 
the  Swedes, 

The  Finns  appear  to  have  had  no  princes  or  rulers  at  the  era 

of  their  conque^,t;  for  the  Swedish  historians  speak  of  no  vic- 
tories over  kings  or  nnlitary  chieftains.    Their  resistance  was 
by  desultory  eftbrts  without  concert  for  mutual  aid.  The 
Finnish  language  has  borrowed  from  the  Swedish  terms  for 
king,  ruler,  magistrate,  judge,  kingdom*   The  only  words 
relating  to  any  kind  of  puhlic  ordinance  to  be  found  in  their 
language  are  wero,  custom,  tax  ;  and  sakko,  penance.  Per- 
haps the  heads  of  families  exacted  a  sort  of  tribute  from  their 
slaves  and  dependents,  and  subjected  them  to  penal  chastise- 
ment. The  only  distinctions  of  rank  that  can  be  expressed  in 
their  language  are  those  of  wapa,  freeman ;  and  slaves  or  ser- 
vants, 5rgfa,  pahekfaf  whose  chief  employment  was  in  waHare 
or  robbery,  and  whose  condition,  though  servile,  was  but  little 
different  Irum  that  of  freemt  n.    Tlie  expressions  for  town, 
market,  street,  are  taken  with  some  slight  modificatii^ns  from 
the  Swedish, as  well  as  thedeuommations  of  diilerent  trades  and 
arts,  as  that  of  tailor,  turner,  pamter,  tanner;  a  proof  that  the 
things  with  which  these  terms  are  connected  were  unknown  to 
the  ancient  Finns.  On  the  other  hand ,  kamgari,  a  weaver,  and 

*  Flmland  und  telne  BewDimer,  Dmtaeh  iibenelit. 
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9eppaf  a  smithy  appear  to  be  old  Finnish  word8»  and  prom 
that  these  arts  existed  of  old  among  them.  For  all  the  works 
and  hnplenients  belonging  to  hnsbandry,  including  agriealtore 

and  tiie  }):i<tare  of  cattle,  the  Finns  have  a  complete  stock  of 
indigenous  expressions  lurmed  from  words  pi  oper  to  their  own 
speech.  The  Finns  appear  to  have  been  particularly  attached 
toagricvltore;  and  accordingly  after  the  conquest,  when  cer- 
tain does  were  exacted  for  the  bishop  and  priesthood,  the 
native  Finns  were  ordered  to  eontribnte  their  part  in  com, 
while  the  Swedish  colonists,  who  coming  from  Helsingland, 
were  accustomed  to  pasturage,  paid  their  portion  in  butter. 
The  Finns  have  a  particular  word  for  butter,  viz.  woi.  The 
term  for  cheese  is  borrowed  from  the  Swedish.  They  are  not 
unacquainted  with  metals  and  the  art  of  working  them.  Eauta 
for  iron,  tdeaes  for  steel,  vaeki  for  copper,  hopia  for  sil?er,sre 
genuine  Finnish  terms ;  for  gold,  tin,  and  lead  they  hare  no 
names  but  such  as  are  borrowed.  That  the  Finns  knew  of  old 
the  art  of  smeltingiron,  found  probably  in  their  bogs^and  which 
in  the  native  state  is  called  Jwlrnd,  appears  from  a  variety  of 
terms  of  art  of  genuine  Finnish  origin,  and  from  old  songs 
which  ascribe  the  discovery  to  the  gods.  Finnish  swoids  are 
renowned  in  the  Islandic  sagas,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
tradition  ascribes  to  Finns  and  Ehstians  the  discovery  of 
various  mines  in  Sweden.  They  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  some  kinds  of  trade,  for  they  had  words  for 
selling  and  baying.  There  is  even  an  expression  in  the  Fin- 
nish language  for  money,  which,  however,  originally  signified 
a  Atd^,  a  sense  which  it  yet  retains  in  the  Lapponic  dialect. 
Probably  the  old  Finns  used  hides  as  a  standard  of  value,  as 
the  Slavi  on  the  Baltic  used  linen,  and  the  Icelanders  fish  and 
rough  cloth  for  the  same  purpose.  All  these  circuinstauccs 
indicate  that  the  Finnish  nation  was  no  longer  in  the  rudest 
stage  of  barbarism,  but  had  made  some  steps  in  progressive 
civilisation.  It  might  be  inferred  from  the  existence  of  sach 
words  in  the  genuine  Hnnish  speech  as  Jnfld,  a  village ;  iyAI 
kenedd,  a  circle  of  villc^es ;  kenajd,  a  term  afterwards  used  to 
designate  a  sort  of  assize-com  t,  tliai  some  kinds  of  civil  asso- 
ciation had  b(  <  u  established  amono^  the  Finns.  Most  of  these 
expressions  are  common  to  them  and  their  kindred  the  £hsti, 
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beyond  the  gulf  of  Finnlaiidy  and  the  customs  to  which  they 
relate  may  iiave  existed  before  the  separation  of  the  tribes. 
Prom  the  Livonian  Chronicle,  attributed  to  the  Lettish  Henry, 
it  appears  that  the  Ehsti,  though  they  lived  yet  in  their  native 
forests,  without  government,  had  certain  associations  for  mo* 
tnal  de£mcep  and  meetings  at  which  they  determined  on  expe- 
ditbns  of  robbery  or  warfare  by  sea  or  land^  and  that  they  occa- 
sioiially  confided  a  sort  of  limited  authority  for  a  time  to  the 
eldest,  strongest,  and  most  experienced.    The  representation 
drawn  of  other  such  barbarouB  races  agrees  in  every  respect  to 
the  state  of  the  Finnlanders.    The  hardships  of  an  agncuiturai 
life  were  enlivened  by  occasional  festivities — birth,  marriage, 
and  funeral  festivals.   Drinking  appean  to  have  been  the  chief 
entertainment  on  these  occasions,  and  hence  the  expressions 
kaUi  jtfoda,  pijjaisia  jiiodn^  to  drink,  that  is  to  celebrate 
marriages  and  funerals.    Wine  was  unknown  even  by  name, 
and  even  now  in  Finnland  wine  is  called  Saven  rvienay  Saxen 
or  German  wine ;  Germans  l>eiug  called  by  the  Finns  Saxai, 
For  beer  of  various  sorts  they  have  indigenous  names,  as  well 
S9  for  all  the  materials  and  processes  employed  in  producing 
ity  and  for  the  various  grains.   Bees  and  honey  and  mead 
were  also  known  to  them,  and  have  Finnish  names.    In  their 
festivals,  songs  and  instrumental  music  were  a  part  of  their 
divei-sions.    On  the  nature  ot  their  songs  or  poetry  I  shall 
add  in  the  following  section  such  information  as  I  can  collect. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  these  aborigines  of  noithem  Europe^ 
unlike  in  this  respect  to  the  natives  of  Africa,  had  no  notion 
of  dancing ;  they  had  not  a  word  in  their  language  descriptive 
of  this  amusement,  and  the  peasantry  of  Suvolux  and  Karelia 
are  still  quite  ignorant  of  it.    The  Tavasters  on  the  coast, 
who  have  learnt  to  dance^  have  adopted  the  Swedish  word 
Uinxi  or  tanxm.    Neither  are  they  acquainted  with  any  game 
or  contest  for  gain,  though  it  i»  observable  that  where  they 
hsve  been  taught  the  practice  by  strangers,  they  are  much 
devoted  to  it.   Their  diversions  were  principally  exercises  and 
feats  of  bodily  strength  and  activity.    As  among  other  semi- 
'uarliarous  nations,  women  were  doo;raded  among  the  Finns. 
1  he  iath^  of  families  sold  their  daughters  and  sisters  for  a 
ceitain  price  to  their  lovers.   To       u  mMen  is  the  old 
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Finnish  expression  for  giving  a  daughter  in  marriage.  In  an 
old  song  occur  the  lines :     He  sold  his  daughter;  he  took  a 

price  for  the  maid."  The  bridegroom  replies  to  an  inquiry  who 
hud  been  the  purchaser,  "Thou  wast  sold  to  me  ;  to  me  wast 
thou  disposed  of.**  The  bride  expresses  xudignation  at  the 
smallness  of  the  price  at  which  she  was  estimated^  v^hich  wai 
a  war-horse  to  the  father,  a  cow  to  the  mother,  a  pair  of  oxen 
to  the  brother,  and  a  sheep  to  her  sister.  Of  gallantry  and 
tenderness  not  a  trace  is  to  be  found.  The  lot  of  married  wo^ 
uicii  wda  tliat  oi  supenui  domestic  slaves. 

Sbctiob  V^Qf  the  Religion  and  Foeiry  of  the  Finm  and 

Lappta, 

An  inquiry  into  the  religious  notions  and  superstitious  of  the 
Finns  seems  likely  to  give  us  a  further  insight  into  their  in- 
tellectual aiiti  uioial  state  than  the  traits  tliat  are  preserved  of 
their  external  manners,  arts,  and  customs.  We  can  obtain  but 
a  very  imperfect  account  of  the  religion,  if  it  deserves  that 
name,  prevalent  among  the  old  pagan  Finns,  and  yet  there 
are  perhaps  more  traces  of  it  extant  than  those  which  remain 
from  the  mythology  of  the  Celtic  nations.  This  is  owing  to 
the  comparative  lateness  of  the  period  when  the  Finns  weie 
converted  to  Christianity ;  and  to  the  fact  that  there  were  among 
the  clergy  who  converted  them  some  who  took  pains  to  collect 
the  fragments  of  their  ancient  songs  of  Finnland  before  their 
memory  had  been  entirely  lost,  and  to  preserve  information 
respecting  the  superstitioua  customs  of  antiquity.  By  an  in- 
vestigation of  these  relics,  northern  antiquarians  have  sae- 
ceeded  in  thro  win  i:;  a  rav  of  light  on  the  ancient  Finnish 
superstitions.  An  i]U|uii  v  into  the  degree  of  mental  culture 
that  existed  among  the  ancient  I'iuns  is  intimately  connected 
W!ith  the  ethnography  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  northern 
Europe,  and  I  shall  therefore  lay  before  my  readers  such  infor- 
mation respecting  it  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect^  the  sources 
of  which  are  not  to  many  persons  easily  accessible. 

The  Finnish  word  for  song,  runo,  in  the  plural  rwwo/,  whence 
runaniecka,  a  poet,  bears  but  an  accidental  resemblance  to 
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the  souad  of  the  Scandinavian  rz^nes.^  The  Finnishveree  is  with- 
out rhyme,  and  consiBts  of  similar  octosyllabip  hnes,  in  which 
a  sound  not  unbarmonioos  to  a  practised  ear  is  produced  by  a 
regulated  alliteration,  every  line  containing  two  words  which 
commence  with  the  same  syllable  or  letter.  The  thoughts 
to  be  expressed  ia  each  couplet  are  repeated,  the  bccund  line 
containing  a  repetition  ol  the  same  bentiiDenl  delivered  in  the 
preceding  member,  but  set  forth  in  difierent,  and  if  possible,  in 
stronger  words.  The  old  poets  of  the  Finns  sang  the  ad- 
yentares  of  gods  and  heroes,  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors, 
and  all  the  j  oy  ful  and  sorrowful  events  of  life,  but  none  of  their 
historical  songs  have  come  down  to  our  time.  The  oldest 
pieces  extant  are  songs  of  magic,  which  were  believed  to  have 
great  influence  in  preventing  diseases  and  other  calamities. 
Their  melodies  are  generally  simple  and  melancholy  airs. 
They  had  several  stringed  instraments,  as  well  as  fifes  and 
shawms,  which,  with  their  genuine  Finnish  names,  have  been 
preserved  to  modem  times. 

Leiictjuist,  oiiL'  of  Uit  mu->L  iLitelligent  writers  on  the  Finnish 
mythology,  begins  hisuccount  of  it  with  thesegeneral  remarks:  j* 

t  Qgod  de  liMomiih  atgne  anpattttiotte  Faniowini  proferre  pomn,  id  ^Bg&am. 
tri>irfc«Mn  paiMn  ex  hojimiiodi  cmnliiilnu  flonquMtimi  «ii~qiuB  » tnajoifbiM  m- 
oepl*  Tulgi  ore  in  icmodoriboi  angulis  adhnc  ftmntor—comnltb  iciiqaiii  prise* 
■iipentitioDia  adhne  eztantibus  apud  plebem  ;  necnon  ex  poemate  quodim  bfevi, 
quod  Episcopus  quondam  Aboensis  M.  Michael  A gricola,  dediis  Fennorum  com- 
posuit  et  irersioni  suae  Fsalterii  Davidici  prjcmisit,  anno  1652  editse.  Hoc  carmen 
lucubrationibtts  suis  cum  brevi  commentariolo  in^eruerunt  Episcopn*;  Petms  Bang, 
in  Hist.  Ecclcs.  Sveo-Goth.  et  M.  Gabriel,  Art topDlitaiius,  la  ili-^seriatione  edita 
Lpsttlia;,  An.  I73ti,  "  De  Origine  et  Religione  i  ennorum."  (C.  iu.  Iiencquist.) 

Theie  ai*  mo  irailDi  pwhlUwd  at  Abo  in  Xaler  Unies  expressly  treating  on  the 
idigion  of  die  andflnt  Fiimt;  one  \pi  Ghiiilftid  Ganander,  In  the  fimn  of  a  die- 
tioiiaiy>  or  alpliahiiriraUy  apongad.  Itia]n8»edMi»andeootainatiiidcrtlieiiaiMa 
of  iiaTticnlar  godi,  ■  coneetion  of  Finniab  trnwl  iUmiiatiTe  of  their  attributai^  &e. 
It  ia  in  4to,  1789.  The  other  is  an  academical  essay  in  Latin  by  Lateqiiiat  in 
178S,  entitled,  Specimen  Academicum  de  Superstitione  veterum  Fennorum***  It 
contains  a  collection  of  the  Runot,  with  Latin  tnuialaHotw,  and  extiaeta  flom  the 
mythological  poem  of  Rishop  Michael  Agricola, 

Of  this  Agricola  there  is  a  brief  biographical  sketch  in  31.  Paul  Jausten'.=  (  hro- 
nicon  Kpiscop.  Fmlantlensium,  pp.  733  et  seq.  It  .seems  that  he  was  F^onie  tune 
a  disciple  oi  Lmhcr  and  Mclanchthou  at  AVittuibcrg,  and  a  great  promoter  of  the 
Ketoniiatiou  in  Flnnland.  Before  his  time  scarcely  anything  had  been  committed 
to  writing  m  tlieFimiidi  langui^.  (See  Jamtai's  Chronioon,  p.  735.) 

VOL.  III.  U 
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*♦  VotPres  Feiini  superstitione  sua  eX  idololatria  priin^m  fere- 
bantu  r  lu  res  uaturaies  preestantiores,  utpote  sensibus  obvias, 
8olem  videlicet^  lonaniy  Stellas,  terrana,  montes,  marta»  foates, 
silvas  et  lapides;  qnibiis,  ob  proprietates  admirabiles  pbsenome- 
naque  singnlaria^Tel  ob  usum  ad  se  ex  illis  redandaiitem,  Divi- 
nitatem  quandam  inesse  patabant.  JMnde  etiam  poetic! 
quftdam  fictione,  ipsis  phsenomenis,  quoram  eaassas  non 
satis  perspiciebant,  cultum  divinum  tribuebarit,  atque  in  per- 
sonus  quasi  peculiares  coiuuiulabuiiL,  quod  etiam  morbis  et 
morti  ipsi,  contigit.  Haec  omnia  ritibus  quibusdam  cole- 
bant  et  precibus  sibi  conciliare  studebant.  Significat  hoc 
Agricula  in  memorato  supra  carminei  sic  canens. 

Palweltin  myo»  paljo  muata 
Kiwet,  kmmettf  tiihdet  ja  kmttft. 

Colebantur  et  tnulta  alia, 
Lapidca,  stipitM,  itelke  et  Iniui.*' 

M,  Rubs  makes  tbe  following  comment  upon  tbis  testimony 
of  Lencquist ;  **  Tbe  old  religion  of  tbe  Finns  was  true  Feti- 
cism,  that  is,  each  indtvidaal  held  the  object  which  he  first 

met  for  his  god,  and  addressed  to  it  his  olierings  and  prayers: 
he  changed  the  object  as  caprice  or  accident  led  him  to 
doubt  of  its  potency.  The  master  of  a  liou>e  often  esta- 
blished his  fetish  as  a  family  god,  and  the  chief  of  a  tribe 
would  sometimes  exalt  it  to  the  rank  of  a  national  divinity. 
Thus  the  objects  of  general  adoration  acquired  their  popu- 
larity ;  and  as  tbe  tribe  improved  in  mental  culture,  tbe  phe- 
nomena of  nature  were  personifiedi  which  is  tbe  first  step  in 
tbe  progress  from  feticism  to  m3rtbology.'* 

It  seems  that  the  ancient  Finns  worshipped  a  plurality  of 
gods  under  the  name  of  lumalat.  This  w  ord  is  the  plural  form 
of  Iiimala,  god,  which  thus  appears  not  to  be  a  proper  name 
as  some  have  supposed  it  to  be. 

The  Finns  worshipped  the  sun ;  and  the  following  is  a  trans- 
lation given  by  Lencquist  of  tbe  runoi  by  which  the  .rising 
sun  was  invoked : 

Affer  plenam  nobis  salataoo, 

Promove  prfedam  ad  captum, 
Fortunani  ad  hanuim  nostrum  dirige, 
Optata  ad  poUicis  no  tri  ap'cen;. 
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Among  the  «tm  the  eonstelliitioii  of  tbe  Gbeat  Bear  received 
peculiar  honours.  To  mount  on  the  shoulders  of  Otawainen 
or  the  (neat  Bear,  means  in  the  old  sonorg  "  to  be  exalted 
to  the  liighest  heaven."  Otawatar  was  the  wife  of  Ota- 
wainen and,  tbe  daughter  of  the  sun :  she  was  invoked  for  the 
restoring  of  stolen  goods,  and  for  protection  against  nightly 
thieves.  The  earth,  according  to  Lencquist,  was  worshipped 
by  all  the  Pinnish  nations.  Mountains  and  great  stones  were 
invoked  both  by  the  Finns  and  the  Lappes.  Of  such  sacred 
mountains  several  are  known  in  Lapland  under  the  name  of 
Passevare,  and  there  is  in  Finnlandi  on  a  promontory 
tenned  *^  Erapyha/'  the  **  very  holy/'  a  sacred  place  with  four 
great  stones  erected  in  a  square.  Lakes,  rivers,  cataracts, 
fountains,  wen  held  sacred,  and  the  oflferings  formerly  pre« 
sented  in  such  spots  to  the  namen  loci "  are  found  in  great 
numbers.  Groves  and  even  particular  trees  were  likewise 
consecrated  and  worshipped.  The  winds  ;i!>o  were  invoked 
in  the  Finnish  runot,  particularly  the  south  and  north  winds. 
Gold  itself  is  addressed  by  deprecatory  verses,  which  are  cha*> 
racteristic  of  the  style  of  these  compositions.*  Divinity  waa 
ascribed  to  diseases,  and  they  were  subject  to  a  goddess  who 
was  styled  the  daughter  of  Death,  and  was  invoked  in  times  of 
danger.-f*  Death  itself  was  a  goddess,  and  named  Tuoni  or 
Murta :  she  ruled  over  Tuonaia  or  Hades. 

There  were  other  objects  of  worship  among  the  Finns,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  so  obviously  physical,  and  by  some  they 

*  The  I'oUowing  is  the  Latin  Tosioii  of  these  versei>  of  which  the  Finnish  origi- 
Oil  is  given  by  Lencquisi : 

FBda&ea  PuluniD  (puhurin)  poika     Frigas  flsn^ii  (Bonn)  flK 
Ala  kylmm  Itjndaaif  Noli  aduicce  ungaei  moot, 

Ala  pMtim  pftlde  Noli  «pat  neum  irige&oere ; 

Kyll*  on  ralla  kyfanamiata ;  8ati«  babes  ipiod  gdcs. 

Kyima  toita,  kylraa  maita,  Qda  pdnAo^  gdateiquo, 

Kjlma  puita  ja  pehuja,  Oda  arbores  et  fratioM^ 

Kylcna  kowia  kiwia,  &c.  Oda  duzo*  lapidct. 

t  By  Uie  ibUowing  invocation : 

Morbus  Puclla,  mortis  viTgo, 
Morbos  captivos  factos  includito 
In  variegatum  vas, 
In  splendidam  capsam. 

u  2 
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are  supposed  to  have  been  deified  mortals ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  are  the  creatures  of  the  imagination.  Among 
them  was  Ukko,  that  is  Senex,  to  whom  thooder  belonged, 
and  the  domain  of  the  fiimament   He  was  invoked  under 

the  name  of  the  Old  Man.  It  is  obsenred,  however,  that 
thunder  and  lijjbtning  are  also  ascribed  in  the  ruiiot  to  other 
gods,  when  the  object  is  to  flatter  them  and  exalt  their  power. 
Caleva  was  a  giant,  or  the  father  of  twelve  giants,  among 
whom  was  Hi^,  the  tamer  of  wild  beasts.  Tapio  was  the 
god  of  the  woods,  and  an  invocatioa  rans  thus : 

O  !  thou  bee,  smallest  of  birtk, 

Bring  me  honey  from  th«  boaie  of  the  wood% 

Sweet  jnlee  fton  the  hall  of  Tepio. 

Ilmarinen,  the  god  of  the  air  and  of  fair  weather,  and  Vaina- 
moinen,  the  Apollo  of  the  Finns,  the  author  of  verse  and  of 
music,  were  invoked  together,  and  these  aie  often  accounted 
the  chief  divinities  of  the  Finnic  race*  To  them  also  thunder 

and  lightning  aic  ascribed  : 

Exdtavit  igncm  Ilmarinen 
Ful^avit  Vuinamoinen. 

The  poetical  dialogue  of  Viiinambinen  and  Jonckavainen  has 
so  much  analogy  with  some  dialogues  in  the  Edda,  that  we 

can  hardly  avoid  suspecting  the  Finns  to  have  derived  some 
hints  tiom  the  Nortlimen,  their  perpetual  enemies  and  de- 
stroyers.   Vainamoineu  was  the  inventor  of  music  and  the 
lyre,  and  the  author  of  all  mental  cultivation  ;  he  was  said  to 
have  brought  fire  upon  the  earth,  and  to  have  been  the  chief 
benefactor  of  mortals ;  he  taught  the  art  of  shipbuilding,  tn- 
stnicted  hunters  and  birdcatchers.   Dwellers  in  the  woods 
invoked  him  to  ])1ay  upon  his  harp,  and  allure  game  by  the 
biagical  sound  i  fishermen  to  entice  the  inhabitants  of  the 
waters :  his  girdle  was  composed  of  feathers  and  down.  Iq 
heathen  times  he  was  accompanied  by  his  younger  brother 
Ihnarinen.   In  Catholic  times  he  was  made  to  share  the  do- 
minion of  the  Blessed  Virgin.   A  Karelian  sorcerer,  in  aoBfftf 
to  the  question  what  deities  were  adored  by  his  pagan  fbre- 
fatheis,  said,  "Tlie  old  Vain'amni.'u  n  and  tlie  Virgin  Mother/* 
Ilmarinen  had  also  the  title  of  Sappa,  or  smith,  and  he  appears 
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to  have  heea  the  god  of  metaU  and  mining.   Kekki  or  Kdyri 
was  the  overseer  of  cattle,  or  perhaps  of  ^riculture  in  genereL* 
The  Finns  had  also  many  goddesses,  chiefly  the  wives  of 

the  ^ods.    Rauni,  wife  of  Ukko,  was  the  goddess  of  thunder, 
and  \vhen,  like  Juno,  she  quarrelled  with  her  husband,  thunder- 
storms were  the  result  of  their  conjugal  strife.  Vedenr-Emd, 
or  the  Water  Mother,  was  a  sea  goddess.   Fal^lan  Emdndd, 
the  Mother  of  the  North,  had  sons  all  ngly  and  def<Mraied  or 
maimed.    TajMan  EmSnd&f  mistress  of  the  forest,  wife  of 
Tapio,  was  invoked  by  hnnters  of  small  game  and  birds.  Sak' 
kamielij  the  goddess  of  love,  softened  the  hearts  of  prudish 
maidens.    All  these  were  in  general,  when  not  offended,  be- 
nevolent genii ;  but  the  Finns  had  likewise  some  ill-natured 
gods,  though  they  never  rose  to  the  conception  of  an  evil  prin-* 
ciple,  like  the  aiicient  Persian  Ahriman.  Perkele  was  theaothor 
of  bodily  ailments.   Stojatar  was  a  slow  consumer.  Lieckio 
and  Aiattara  were  evil  genii  of  the  woods,  who  led  men  astray 
and  frightened  them  by  uttering  various  sounds.    Besides  all 
these  there  were  ini'erior  orders  of  spirits,  Haldia,  genii  loco- 
rum  et  domuum^  Tontu,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  Lares; 
Maahiset,  who  resembled  the  Elfwor  orElfsof  the  Swede?,  the 
Erdmangen  of  the  Germans,  and  the  Barstucei  of  the  Wends, 
little  subterranean  men,  to  whom  o£Pering8  were  made  when 
beer  was  brewed  or  bread  baked ;  tliey  were  remembered  at 
feasts  and  banquets,  and  the  housewife  who  expected  good 
luck  with  her  cattle  was  obliged  to  give  tlieui  a  share  ot  the 
milk;  Kapeet,  devourers  of  everything  eatable,  who  some- 
times caught  hold  of  the  moon  and  occasioned  eclipses ;  Men- 
ningaiset,  wandering  spectres  of  hills  and  dales.  Some  of  their 
inferior  spirits,  as  M.  Riihs  observes,  appear  to  have  been  the 
creatures  of  the  fancy  in  later  times,  as  Egres,  who  had  the 
care  of  flax  and  garden  fruits,  productions  unknown  to  the 
Finns  of  the  ages  of  old  pagan  barbarism. 

The  Finns  are  said  to  have  believed  in  a  future  life^  which 
they  imagined  to  foe  nearly  like  the  present,  when  men  will 
carry  on  their  usual  occupations,  and  require  food  and  clothing 
just  as  here,  and  will  enjoy  all  their  worldly  pleasures.f  The 

*  Lencquisc,  p.  32.  Riihs,  op.  cit.        f  Lenc^uiat,  p.  6j.  Kuh>i,  u)>i  suprA. 
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kiDgdom  of  the  dead,  or  Tuonalii,  contains  barley,  game, 
fishes.  They  buried  with  the  dead,  after  the  custom  of 
olhor  Mvage  tribes,  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  o£fefed 
to  them  food  and  drink,  because  they  believed  that  the  soul 

after  death  has  a  particular  love  for  the  places  where  they 
have  cliiedy  resided  in  their  life.  There  are  also  in  Finnland 
giaut-graves  covered  with  immense  stones,  in  which  have  otten 
been  found  single  vessels  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  bones  of  birds,  and  skulls  of  small  wild 
animals.  The  Finnlanders^  like  the  aaeieDt  Germans,  had  no 
figures  of  their  gods ;  not  because  their  ideas  were  too  lo% 
or  sublime,  bat  because  tliey  y)ossessed  no  materials,  instru- 
ments, or  any  laciiities  for  working.  They  were  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  build  temples  or  consecrate  altars  to  their  gods, 
nor  did  they  set  apart  any  particular  order  of  priests:  lor 
all  these  ideas  they  have  no  expressions  in  their  native  Un^ 
guage.  Every  lather  of  a  family  performed  himself  the  service 
of  the  gods,  which  was  carried  on  in  particular  places  in  the 
woods  consecrated  for  iliat  purpo'^e,  of  which  kind  there  were 
some  to  be  found  la  all  Finnisii  countries.  But  isoothbayers, 
astrologers,  mountebanks,  and  sorcerers  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  priests ;  such  deceivers,  who  believed  that  they 
could  discover  all  secrets,  and  weie  called  Tietagat,  lodo- 
miehat,  Welhot,  Noidat,  were  to  foe  found  among  the  Finn- 
landers,  and  even  at  this  present  time  they  have  not  en- 
tirely lost  their  faith  in  wise  men  of  this  description.  Some 
days  were  more  sacred  to  them  than  others,  and  vvere  solem- 
nised with  certain  ceremonies,  and  diiiereat  kinds  of  amuse- 
ment; for  example,  the  day  on  which  the  seed  is  sown  in  the 
spring.  At  the  end  of  harvest  they  lived  more  freely  thannsnal, 
and  killed  and  consumed  a  lamb  which  had  been  left  unshorn 
since  the  spring,  witli  certain  superstitious  ceremonies.  When 
all  was  brought  in  well,  and  the  slaughtering  1.-  pei  iurmed,they 
have  a  harvest-feast,  as  a  testimony  of  their  joy  for  the  good 
products  of  the  year.  The  Bear-feast  (Konnwonpealliset)  was 
solemnised  with  many  ceremonies,  with  carousing  and  noise 
of  cups :  the  neighbours  make  a  mixture  of  com  and  eatables 
for  their  banquet.  All  the  guests  were  clothed  in  festive  ap- 
parel; a  youth  and  a  muidcii  were  cho&eii  m  iuil  uruameiit  ior 
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«  bridal  pair.  At  first,  the  head  of  the  bear,  which  had  been 
hanged  on  a  tree>  and  then  the  rest  of  the  body,  was  brought 
in  with  pea-flonp.  A  number  of  other  festiTals,  which  also 
were  carried  on  with  aanisements,  were  of  Christian  origin; 
and  many  superstitious  customs  performed  in  them,  which  an 
ignorant  person  might  easily  consider  Lo  renuiins  of  hea- 
thenism, are  notiimg  more  than  notions,  rejJie»ciitaLiuii>,  and 
relics  received  from  Catholic  tunes,  and  which  may  Hkewise 
be  found  in  Germany  among  the  ignorant  people,  only  some- 
what modified.  Whether  these  ancient  feasts  were  solenmised 
in  large  and  general  assemblieB  of  the  people,  or  only  of  single 
lamiliea  and  villages,  is  not  apparent  It  is  maintained  that 
the  Finnlanders  knew  no  sacrifices,  because  the  ]angua<^e  pos- 
sesses  no  native  word  to  mark  this  performance ;  but  the  notion 
of  proving  his  crratitiide  to  tiie  superior  beiiijis  by  oflerings  of 
gifts,  is  so  suitable  to  the  uncult i\ ated  son  ul  nature,  that  so 
strikinn;  a  deviation  ouiilit  not  to  be  received  without  iuither 
ground.  There  are  besides  many  proofs,  which  have  partly 
been  quoted,  that  these  people  really  offered  to  their  gods,  and 
many  things  in  their  old  songs  point  it  out.  AU  other  Finnish 
races,  even  the  Laplanders  and  Ostiaks,  consecrate  to  the 
bdn^  of  a  superior  nature,  at  least  bones  and  the  horns  of 
leindeeTS.^ 

0/ike  Ueiigioti  of  tlte  Lappea. 

As  the  Lappes  were  in  other  respects  much  more  barbarous 
than  the  Finns,  so  their  ideas  connected  with  religion  appear 
to  have  been  more  rude  and  undeveloped :  they  were  con- 
fined to  the  first,  simple,  and  vague  notions  usually  recog- 
nised amoMj^  savage  nations,  wiLhout  the  ornaments  of  allegory 
or  mythology,  which  the  imagination  supplies  as  soon  as  the 
mental  faculties  are  in  some  degree  cultivated.  We  hear  scarcely 
anything  among  the  Lappes  of  a  distribution  of  offices  among 
various  orders  of  beings,  the  creations  of  a  poetical  fancy.  Hope 
and  fear,and  the  common  moral  feeUngs  of  mankindyconscience 
and  the  sentiment  of  good  or  ill  desert,  have  given  origin  among 
the  Lappes  as  among  the  Finns,— or  rather  to  the  common 
ancestors  of  both  tribes  before  their  separation,  and  before  the 
higher  culture  of  the  Finns  had  given  a  greater  develupement 
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to  tbeir  ideas^ — ^to  the  belief  in  certaia  unseen  agents  both  good 
and  evilp  aa  the  authon  of  reward  or  punishment  to  mankind. 
The  fundamental  parts  of  this  superatitioas  belief  are  the  same 

among  both  races,  and  even  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal 
gods  are  nearly  tlie  s-ime;  but  the  Lappcs  Inui  mueli  less 
variety  in  their  theology  than  the  riiins.  For  the  Finnish  Ju- 
malat  and  Parkel,  tlie  Lappes  have  Jubmel,  who  is  one  hein<r, 
and  Parkel,  a  mischievous  imp  or  devil,  of  whom  stories  are 
told  not  luilike  the  vulgar  fables  related  of  the  devil  among  the 
ignorant  in  most  countries  of  Europe,*  Their  mythology  con-  - 
sists  in  fabulous  accounts  of  the  warfare  of  Jubmel  and  Par- 
kel. Jubmel  is  the  author  of  life,  Parkel  of  death.  **  A  certain 
Laplander  related  to  the  missionary  Hogstrom,  that  Parkel 
once  made  an  iron  chain,  with  whieli  he  bound  Jubmel,  and 
binied  him  under  a  u;reat  hill,  but  the  latter  escajjcti,  and  en- 
thralled his  adveivary.  The  Lappes  believe  that  there  is  a 
third  supernatui;il  being,  of  mixed  nature.  Parkel  made  him 
on  a  rock  without  J  umbers  knowledge,  but  the  latter  dis- 
covered him  and  bred  him  up.  Being  thus  son  of  Parkel  and 
foster-son  of  Jubmel,  he  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both.  His 
chief  business  is  to  kill  evil  spirits:  this  he  does  with  his  bow, 
which  is  the  rainbow.  The  name  given  to  this  third  divinity 
by  ilie  Lappes  is  Tiermen,  meaning  thunder.f 

The  Lappes  worship  l  ude  ima<i«  s  made  of  the  stocks  of 
trees,  and  particularly  lara,e  upright  stones  erected  upon  hills, 
on  little  islands  near  lakes  or  waterfalls,  or  other  places  held 
sacred.  They  give  no  account  of  the  erection  of  these  stones, 
but  say  that  they  were  placed  there  by  God  at  the  creation. 
This  is  perhaps  a  modern  idea.j:  These  upright  stones  aie 
termed  Seiteh.§ 

It  is  said  that  these  images  of  wood  and  stone  were  cut  occa- 
sionally into  a  rude  likeness  of  the  human  form,  but  this  was 
not  geneml.    It  was  usual  to  consecrate  tiiem  by  anuiuLiug 

*  See  Hogstrom,  Hbtoriadie  Beuiutdbung. 
t  Sdiefo^t  Hist,  of  Lepland,  eh.  z.  p.  08.  Bn^  etttioB  ef  1904. 
Sdieffitt'e  Hilt,  of  Lapland.  Tbk  Moonnt  h  oonfinned  by  Ae  tieetiie  on  the 

Lapponic  superstitions,  cited  above. 

^  Scitc,  pi.  Sciteh.  "  I<apides  sivc  ima<^ineb  lapidc.T  aut  lignea;  quM  culttt  leli* 
giueo  prosc^uuti  suul  olim  Lappoaes."    (Ihre»  Lex.  Lappooioun.) 
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them,  and  laws  are  known  to  have  been  made  in  Sweden 

against  the  practice  of  anointing  stones.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  Lappes  vvorsliip  the  sun  and  fire.  Hogstrom  says  that 
he  couid  find  no  proof  of  any  such  practice;  and  he  observes 
that  the  sun  has  so  little  influence  in  Lapland  that  it  is  not 
hkely  to  be  the  object  of  worship. 

The  Laplanders  appear  to  hare  had  some  obscure  notion  of 
a  fotore  state ;  they  imagined  the  dead  to  leave  behind  them 
manes  or  ghosts,  which  hauntcLl  paiUcular  places,  and  of 
which  they  were  afraid,*  and  they  performed  sacrifices  in 
honour  of  them. 

It  has  been  denied,  as  we  have  remarked,  by  some  that  the 
Fimis  performed  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  but  we  are  assured  by 
Samuel  Rheen  and  other  writers  cited  by  Scheffer,  that  the 
Lappes  certainly  performed  such  sacrifices  at  stated  times,  and 
that  they  offered  reindeers,  and  on  other  occasions,  cats,  doers, 
Iambs,  and  hens.i*  The  worship  uf  the  gods  was  performed 
by  the  singing  of  hymns  and  a  loud  beating  of  their  enchanted 
and  magical  drums. 

With  th«  celebrated  work  of  Knud  Leem  upon  the  Lappes, 
a  sort  of  official  report  was  published,  sent  by  missionaries  from 
Drotttheim,  employed  in  the  mission  to  the  Lappes,  on  the 
ancient  superstition.  It  is  a  very  meagre  document,  deficieiit 
in  important  mformation,  and  chiefiy  filled  with  an  account  of 
the  magic  of  the  Laplanders,  j; 

Sbctiok  VL — Of  the  PkyBieai  and  Moral  Characters  of  the 

Finns  and  Lappes, 

Travellers,  as  I  have  observed,  have  been  struck  by  the 
different  aspects  of  the  Finns  and  Lappes,  and  they  have  ac- 
coonted  for  the  phenomenon  in  different  ways.    Some  cut  the 

knot  by  lefusing  to  adiuit  evidence  of  their  consanguinity, 
thoiio;h  such  evidence  has  been  found  sufficient  to  satisfy  un- 
piejudiced  persons.  Others  suppose  the  diiiercnce  to  have 
uisen  from  long  separation,  one  tribe  having  entered  Scandi- 

*  SdMlftr.  t  Scheffia,  ilL 

t  Flmioram  Lapponmnqiie  Norvcgioarum  Rdi|^k»ne  Pagiiia  tractattt*  singa- 
laris,  E.  J.  Jeneat.  Appended  .to  Kn.  Leem's  Commcntotio  de  Lappoidbiia  Fnunai- 
dil«.  Copenhagei^  1797* 
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naTia  from  the  north,  and  the  other  from  a  soatheni  climate^ 
and  the  direroity  having  been  kept  up  by  difierent  habits  and 
physical  conditions.   This  opinion  was  maintained  by  Voa 

Buch,  who  observes  that  the  Fiiiiis  and  Lappes,  though  kin- 
dred nations,  are  remarkably  diiierent  in  manners  and  physiog- 
nomy. "  The  Laplanders  are  smali  in  general :  a  man  of  five 
feet  eight  inches  in  statare  is  not  seen  among  many  handreda 
of  them.  Tlie  Finns,  though  they  remain  for  centuries  in  the 
same  country,  do  not  become  smaller  than  the  Swedes  sad 
Norwegians.  The  cause,  as  tliis  intelligent  traveller  thinks, 
is  very  obvious.  It  lies  in  the  diHerence  of  habits  modifying 
the  physical  conditions  under  which  the  two  races  exist.  Tiie 
Finns  use  hot  baths  and  warm  clothing.  The  Laplander  never 
keepe  himself  in  the  degree  of  temperature  necessary  for  the 
development  of  physical  life," 

Linn»ttS  has  thus  briefly  drawn  the  description  of  these  two 
races. 

Fcnnones  corpora  toroso,  capillis  flavis  prolixis,  oculorum 
ihdibus  fuscis.'' 

''Lappones  corpora  parvo,  capillis  nigris,  brevibus,  rectis; 
oculorum  iridibus  nigiescentibus." 

The  diversities  between  them  are  not,  however,  always  so 
strongly  marked.  Scheffer  has  observed,  that  these  two  na- 
tions liave  a  considerable  resemblance  in  person.  He  says, 
"  their  bodies  and  habits  are  vei  y  iieaiiy  the  same.  The  Finn- 
lauders  have  well-set  limbs,  and  so  have  the  Laplanders^  both 
have  black  hair,  stem  countenances,  and  broad  faces;  and 
what  small  difference  there  is  between  them,  must  be  ascribed 
to  their  diflerent  diet  and  climate*" 

Paragraph  \. — Description  of  the  Lappes. 

The  following  description  of  the  Lappes  has  been  given  by 
the  writer  last  cited  : 

"  They  are  not  only  very  short  of  stature,  but  extremely 
lean,  so  that  it  is  the  greatest  rarity  that  can  be,  to  meet  with 
a  fat  man  among  them.  'This  nation/  says  Peter  Claudi,  'is 
very  lean,  and  without  moisture  ;  because  the  (  old,  which  hin- 
ders their  growth,  dries  up  likewise  the  niuisture  of  their  body 
and  blood.    They  are  also  very  nimble  and  active."  Their 
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brenf^ts  are  very  broad,  their  waists  slender :  they  have  spindle 
shanks,  but  are  extremely  swift  on  foot.  They  are  very  strong* 
limbed,  as  Jonas  obserres;  and  Peter  GUudi  says,  they 
exceed  other  men  in  strength,  as  appears  by  their  bows, 
which  a  Norwegian  can  scarce  bend  above  half.  But  they 
liiLve  no  less  activity  than  strength,  the  first  of  which  is  most 
conspicuous  111  tlieir  swimming  over  lakes  and  rivers,  with  in- 
credible nirableness;  and  they  are  so  skillui  m  diving,  that 
they  will  continue  for  a  considerable  time  under  water.'* 
Ziegler  affirms^  **  that  the  Laplanders  are  so  active,  that  with 
their  qnivers  and  anowa  on  their  backs,  they  will  throw  them- 
selves through  a  hoop,  not  above  a  cubit  in  diameter.*' 

^  As  to  the  structure  of  their  bodies,  in  particular,  they  have 
very  thick  heads,  and  prominent  foreheads,  hollow  and  large 
eyes,  with  short  aiiti  licit  noses,  and  wide  mouths." 

"Their  hair  is  short,  straight,  and  thin;  and  so  is  their 
beard,  the  hair  oi  which  scarcely  covers  their  chins.  The 
colour  of  the  hair  of  both  sexes  is  black,  contrary  to  what 
the  rest  of  the  northern  nations  have,  who  are  inclined  to  fair- 
ness. The  hair  of  both  sexes,  says  Tomssns,  is  bkck  and 
hard ;  and  among  all  the  Laplanders  that  I  ever  saw,  I  met 
with  bnt  one  who  had  yellowish  hair.  But  this  must  be 
understood  of  Lulah  Lappmark,  for  in  ITma  Lappmaik  are 
many  with  fair  hair.  Nicolaus  Landius,  a  native  of  the  Pitha 
Lappmark,  assure^  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Uma  Lapp- 
mark  are  not  nnlv  much  taller,  but  also  handsomer  than  tliose 
of  Lulah  Lappmark  :  they  have  such  an  aversion  to  the  latter 
that  they  will  seldom  converse  with  them,  even  at  their  greatest 
lairs.  Glaus  Magnus  says,  that  the  females  in  these  parts  are 
handsome,  their  complexion  being  a  mixture  of  white  and  red.'' 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Toniftns  and  of  Sche^ 
for  himself.* 

These  variations  in  the  complexion  of  the  Lappes  are  not 

isolated  phenomena.  The  folJouing  traits  are  given  by  Rey- 
nard, a  traveller  in  Lappland  in  the  seventeenth  century.  "The 
old  people  feel  so  little  of  the  imbecilitieB  of  age,  that  they  can 

*  See  the  History  of  Lapland,  by  John  Sdieficr,  Proleiwr  at  Upsal,  who  wat  em- 
ployed by  the  ChanoeUor  of  Sweden  to  tmvel  into  LapUmd  and  vrito  a  hiitoij  of 
thatpavt  of  hie  maiter**  doBuoioaa.  Chap. 
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scarcely  be  diitinguishcd  fromyooog  people.  A  grey  head  is 
very  seldom  seen.  The  cmnmoa  colour  of  the  Laplander's 
bair  is  red,  BlindneMy  howefer,  Ua  very  common  effect  of  old 
age  among  them*  Their  eyes  become  imperceptibly  weakened 
by  the  glare  of  the  anow*  witb  which  their  coontry  is  continu- 
ally covered,  and  hy  the  constant  smoke  of  the  fires  which 
they  liEflit  ia  the  middle  of  their  huts,  aud  to\vaids>  the  close 
of  lite  they  los«'  the  power  of  sit^ht." 

Peter  H<>gsiruiii,  a  Swedish  traveller  and  missionary  in 
Lapland^  whose  description  of  that  country  is  celebrated  in 
Sweden,  and  has  been  translated  partly  in  the  ^  Allgemeine 
Histone  der  Reiaen/  compares  the  Lappea  and  the  Finns  in 
regard  to  their  moral  characters  and  dtapositiau.  He  says, 
«  Some  Laplanders  maintain  that  their  aneestota  form^y 
had  possession  of  all  Sweden.  M.  Hdgstrom,  however,  is  of 
the  &aiue  opinion  with  Scheffer,  that  the  Lappes  aiui  Finns 
were  originiillv  uae  nation.  The  Finns  originally  lived  iii  the 
same  nmnnct  as  the  Lappes,  that  is,  they  kept  cattle,  before 
they  cultivatad  the  soil.  This  is  the  case  now.  As  soon  as  a 
Lapp  becomes  an  agriculturist  he  is  a  Finn.  He  builds  a 
house,  speaks,  dresses,  and  lives  like  a  Finn,  in  the  midst  of 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  who  live  like  Lappea." 

It  is  then  certain,''  says  Peter  Hogstrom,  **  that  the 
Lappes  and  Finns  were  originally  one  nation,  which  has  been 
clearly  and  incontestably  proved  by  Scheffer,  principally  from 
the  agreement  between  tliti  languages,  tlmt  there  can  no  longer 
be  any  doubt  about  it.  I  have  in  particular  remarked  tli;i  t  the 
Lappes  who  dwell  furthest  from  Finnland,  have  a  manner  of 
speaking  which  coincides  in  some  respects  more  nearly  with 
the  Finnish  than  those  who  dwell  nearest  to  them." 

These  observations  and  the  preceding  facta  tending  to  iden- 
tify the  Lappes  with  the  Finnish  race,  or  to  prove  that  they 
originated  finom  the  same  stock,  are  rendered  the  more  inters 
esting  by  the  consideration  that  the  physical  diversity  fie* 
quently,  but  not  umversally,  existing  among  them  is  very 
strongly  marked.  The  Finns,  as  we  learn  from  the  description 
of  their  features  and  complexion  above  given,  have  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  European,  and  many  of  them  are  handsome 
according  to  our  ideas  of  beauty.   The  Lappes,  on  the  other 
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band,  deviate  from  the  usual  characters  of  the  European  races, 
and  approximate  to  the  Mongolian.  Blutncnbach  haa  de- 
scribed the  skull  of  a  Lappi  of  which  he  has  given  a  repre- 
sentation in  his  decades  of  cinaiia.  He  says  that  two  Lapponic 
skulls  in  his  museum  closely  fesemble  each  other,  and  at  the 
same  time  coincide  in  their  configuration  with  all  that  the 
most  accurate  travellers  have  reported  respecting  the  physical 
characters  of  the  ].;t|)|ie8.  The  primary  characters  of  these 
skulls  are  thus  Hescnbed  : 

"  The  skull  large  in  proportion  to  the  statui-e  of  the  body ;  the 
form  and  appearance  altogether  such  as  prevail  in  the  Mon- 
golian variety;  the  shape  almost  spherical  or  globose;  the 
zygomatic  bones  extending  outwards ;  the  malar  foasa,  plane; 
the  forehead  hroad;  the  chin  rather  prominent  and  acu- 
minated/'* 

It  appears  from  the  above  evidence  clear  that  the  Lappes 
have  the  broad-faced  or  pyramidal  tonn  of  skull  which  I 
have  described  in  the  tirst  volume  of  ther^e  restaichcs  as  proper 
to  the  Turanian  nations,  and  that  they  have  the  other  physical 
characters  which  are  generally  conjoined  with  that  shape  of 
the  craniam^  both  as  to  the  figure  of  limbs  and  stature  and  the 
prevailing  complexion.  We  shall  find  in  the  sequel  of  this 
chapter  that  these  are  the  characters  of  several  other  tribes  of 
the  same  race,  who  exist  under  similar  circumstances  with 
the  Lappes,  as  of  the  Vogouls,  for  example,  in  the  Uralian 
mountains. 

But  even  aniuiig  the  Lappes  there  are  varieties  of  conforma- 
tion as  well  as  of  couiplexion.  Reuuiikable  dilierences  of 
person  exist  among  the  Laplanders  themselves.  Von  Buch 
says  the  Laplanders  of  Nordland  have  often  fine  figures.  ''The 
fiat  faces  and  fiiir  hair  supposed  to  be  universal  in  Nordland  are 
not  seen  here.  On  the  contmry,  I  saw  with  astonishment 
several  true  Turkish  physiognomiesy  with  noses  and  bones 
extremely  prominent,  and  black  dazzling  eyes,  without  any 
trace  of  the  fair  physiognomy  of  the  Danes." 

Paragraph  % — Description  of  the  Finns  and  Esthians. 

We  have  no  very  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  osteological 

Blnmenbacji,  Dccad.  Granior.  ftto. 
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charactefft  of  the  people  of  Finiiland.  The  learned  ex-jenat 

Dobrowsky,  in  his  '  LitterarischeNachrichten  von  einerReise 
nach  Sweden  und  Rtissland/  has  ^\ven  a  lii^hly  favourable 
picture  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Finns.  He  represents 
them  as  remarkable  for  probity,  kindness  of  dispositkm,  and 
hospitality.  He  remarks  that  the  dilTerefice  between  the  ooott- 
tenances  of  the  Finos  and  the  Swedes  is  more  eadly  obtened 
than  described.  The  eyes  of  the  Finos  are,  as  he  thinks,  MNBe> 
what  more  deeply  set ,  then  hu.ii  is  mostly  red  :  they  secjii  too 
to  be  fond  of  the  colour  of  red,  at  least  when  they  go  to  church 
they  adorn  themselves  with  high  pointed  red  caps. 

The  Finns  in  Finnland  are  nearly  equal  m  stature  to  the 
Swedes.  Other  tribes,  who  probably  are  more  destitote»  and 
in  their  external  condition  inferior,  bear  a  nearer  resemblaiMe 
to  the  Lappes.  They  are  of  smaller  stature  and  more  like  the 
Lappcs.  These  remarks  apply  Lu  the  Esthonians  near  Dorpat 
whose  skuils  have  been  described  by  a  celebrated  anatomist. 
I  shall  cite  this  description  from  the  work  of  Uueck  od  the 
skulls  of  the  £sthonian8  at  Dorpat,  as  this  will  supply  in  part 
the  want  of  more  detailed  information  oonceming  the  physical 
eharaetere  of  the  Finnish  tribes.* 

"The  figure  of  the  Esthonian/'  says  Hueck,  « like  that  of 
the  other  Fiauish  nations,  is  neither  beautiful  nor  rubu?t. 
Although  here  and  there,  where  under  indulgent  lords,  they 
obtain  a  more  plentiful  sustenance,  they  are  seen  of  tali  sta* 
tore;  yet  in  other  places,  ground  down  by  slavery,  and  miserably 
and  scantily  fed,  they  fall  short  of  the  middle  height''  Bssr 
and  Setdlitz,  in  their  inaugural  essays,  agree  in  the  obeervatioa 
that  the  northern  Esthonians  are  of  greater  stature  than  the 
natives  of  the  country  ueai  Dorpat.f  The  trunk  of  the  body 
is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  lower  extremities;  the  cheist  is 
narrow  and  fiat,  whence  the  pelvis  appears  of  broader  shape 
than  usnal,  and  this  is  most  remarkable  in  females  of  smail 
stature*  The  neck  is  thin,  the  head  somewhat  bowed  forward. 

•  Dc  craniis  Estonum  commentatio  anthropologica  qtxk  viro  illustTissimo  J.  T. 
Busgh  doctoris  dignitatem  impetratam  gratulatur  Ordo  Mcd.  Unive]^  Dorpaiens, 
InterpreteDre,  IIueck,4to.  Dorpati  Livoaorum,  liiSii. 

t  C.  Baer.  diss,  inaug.  de  iiiorbis  inter  Esthonos  endcmiois.  J).>rputi,  1814. 
"Eflthoni  qui  borcalciu  Ei>thoni»!  parutn  magnitudiue  viucunteos  c^uiad  DorpatfOB 
IttMtHit."  (G.  Seidlitc  (diie.  inaug.)  consentit.) 
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The  hair  long,  lank,  yellow:  the  forehead  low,  flat,  but  mo- 
derately broad.  Thick  eyebrows  overshadow  an  eye  deeply 
set,  either  of  a  greenish  grey  or  for  the  most  part  bhie.  The 
nose  generally  straight,  rarely  flattened,  and  with  small  noe- 
trils,  seems  ill-proportioned  to  the  cheeks,  which  by  reason 
of  their  leanness  are  more  conspiciumsly  projecting :  the  tem- 
ples, aiwend  with  scanty  hair,  separate  the  chedes  ftom  high, 
large,  and  flat  ears*  Ashort  interval  between  the  noseand  month 
allows  less  spdce  for  the  develop meiit  of  the  upper  than  the 
lower  lip.  The  lips  are  narrow,  the  teeth  small  mid  soon  be- 
coming worn  down.  A  round  somewhat  prominent  chin, 
covered  by  a  late  and  not  very  thick  beard.  The  hair,"  as  Baer 
obserfes,  ''is  most  frequently  yellow,  in  infants  often  white: 
flometimes  black  hair  is  seen  with  a  rather  brown  skin — aM 
eapiiU  eum  mbftMoafitde — thehair  of  girls  is  more  yellow  than 
that  of  men,  and  they  are  never  found  with  black  hair.  The 
openings  of  the  eyelids  are  very  narrow.  The  features  have 
an  aspect  of  languor.  The  compound  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance sometimes  indicates  serenity,  at  others  craftiness,  mo- 
roseness,  and  stupidity/' 

This  is  the  aspect  of  the  features  in  advanced  age,  when  the 
countenance  appears  obscured  by  a  burnt  and  dusky  com^ 
plexion :  the  younger  Esthonians,  especially  girls,  when  not 
yet  exposed  to  the  severities  of  the  climate  and  an  abode  in 
smoky  cabins,  and  to  the  hard  labours  of  a  slavish  life,  have 
often  a  cheerful,  healthy,  and  open  countenance^  and  their 
features  are  much  mora  handsome. 

The  proportion  of  the  limbs  is  by  no  means  regular.  The 
shoulders  are  narrow,  arms  long  and  hands  broad,  the  legs 
short  and  thin,  feet  flat,  pelvis  broad.  The  muscular  system, 
as  well  as  the  chest,  is  less  developed  than  either  in  the  Rus- 
sians or  Germans.  The  Esthonians  are  not  very  strong,  nor 
are  they  quick  and  active :  their  gait  is  slow,  and  their  gesture 
ciooked  and  weak.  Though  mostly  thin,  yet  they  are  prone 
to  get  fttt  if  they  have  rest,  and  wholesome  and  plentiful  diet. 
Their  temperament  is,  as  Baer  dechin^s,  generally  phleg- 
matic, inclined  to  the  melancholic.  A  few  are  strictly  melan- 
cholic, namely,  those  who  have  black  hair  and  beards.  With 
this  bodily  constitution  is  closely  connected  a  melancholico- 
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phlegmatic  temperament  of  mind,  so  that  the  Estbonian  is- 
dulging  bis  iQclinatioD,  is  slow,  lazy,  and  indifferent  Yet  a 
slight  mental  cultnfe  and  snitable  eiercise  develope  and 

bring  into  play  the  good  qualities  of  which  he  is  snaceptibk. 
For  nlthnufjh  slow,  he  is  found  to  be  patient  of  labour  and 
tenacious  of  ins  purpose;  tiiough  incurious,  yet  he  compre- 
hends what  is  presented  to  his  mind,  and  follows  oat  with 
accuiacy  his  lessons :  henoe  he  shows  himself  by  no  means 
rude  or  deficient  in  vaiions  arts*  'The  mtnd  of  the  Ea- 
thonian  is  particularly  susceptible  of  religions  impressious, 
of  a  sense  of  tlie  just  and  honourable,  and  of  feelings  of 
tenderness  ;  enrolled  with  their  fellows  in  warfare  they  dis- 
play the  virtue  and  bravery  oi  ancient  times.  The  soimd- 
ness  of  their  intellects,  and  their  faculty  of  learning  enable 
them  to  comprehend  the  true  principles  of  Christianity  and 
of  every  kind  of  mental  cultnrey  and  give  reason  to  hqte 
that  the  Esthonians  may  hereafter  advance  in  civilisation. 

This  description,  which  embraces  the  whole  Esthoaian  na- 
tion, undergoes  variations,  when  the  produce  of  fishing",  traffic, 
and  various  kinds  of  gain,  brings  some  into  a  condition  less 
subject  to  authority  than  others  who  are  oppressed  by  povertyi 
care,  or  hard  labour. 

It  seems  from  this  description  that  the  Esthonians  display 
in  their  bodies  and  minds  the  effects  of  long-continued  degra- 
dation and  the  miseries  of  slave  ry.  They  ;ijipear  tobe  phy- 
sically very  inferior  to  their  kuisnien  llie  Fmns,  who  have 
always  enjoyed  comparatively  freedom  and  prosperity. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  skull  of  the  Esthonians 
in  its  most  general  type. 

In  the  Esthonian  race  the  skull  has  an  angular  ton* 
which  however  often  passes  into  an  oval  figure.  A  wedge- 
shaped  skull  is  more  mre  among  them,  and  I  have  never  ob- 
served the  skull  of  an  Esthonian  of  a  round  form." 

The  skull  at  the  first  view^  when  compared  with  the  facial 
part,  of  the  cranium^  appears  lai^,  and  surveyed  from  tbe 
upper  or  back  part,  square ;  for  not  only  the  latera  parietalia 
are  very  prominent,  but  also  the  occiput  in  the  region  of 
tbe  upp(M-  semicircular  line  is  much  expanded,  both  towards 
the  back  part  and  the  sides.    The  sinciput  is  not  much  less 
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in  breadth  than  the  occiput;  the  forehead  is  plane^  leas  gib- 
bous than  usual,  and  low.   It  only  uppears  somewhat  broad 

owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  external  orbital  process 
of  the  03  frontis  being  pronunent,  is  joined  below  by  u  likewise 
projecting  malar  bone.  The  temporal  fovea  is  amply  developed , 
the  depression  being  yet  not  very  deep,  and  it  is  terminated 
on  the  anterior  side  by  a  strong  posterior  margin  of  the  frontal 
process  of  the  malar  bone^  externally  by  a  rather  strong  zygo- 
matic arch,  under  which  the  articular  tuberculum  is  very  pro- 
minent,a  crest  projecting  on  the  posterior  side,  by  which  the  zy- 
gomaticiirch  l^  continued  above  thee.vternal  opening  of  the  ear. 
Moreover  the  condyloid  processes  of  the  occipital  bone  are  large 
and  more  prominent  than  in  other  skulls.  The  mastoid  pro- 
cess on  the  other  hand,  in  all  the  £sthonian  skulls  examined, 
is  small  and  less  rough,  while  Russian  skulls  ha?e  long  and 
thick  mastoid  processes.  Not  more  developed  is  the  external 
occipital  protubeiance ;  nor  in  g^encnil  arc  tlio  impressions  of 
the  muscles  very  conspicuous  on  the  occipital  bone. 

In  the  base  of  the  skull  nothing  remarkable  appears:  the 
interior  occipital  protuberance  is  rather  greater  than  usual  j 
the  lineiB  cruciattt  are  strongly  marked,  and  the  transverse 
farrows  deeper;  while  the  ossa  petrosa  project  much  to- 
wards the  cavity  of  the  skull,  and  the  os  occipitale,  where 
it  forms  th(!  lower  occipital  foveae,  is  less  convex  ;  by  this  con- 
formation the  space  which  the  cerebellum  occupies  is  evi- 
dently narrowed.  Nothing  else  is  observable,  except  that  the 
foveae  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  cranium  appear  to  be  some- 
what more  angular,  and  the  j  ugular  foramina  somewhat  greater 
than  in  other  skulls. 

The  tacial  part,  compared  with  the  whole  skull,  is  .suiall, 
broad,  and  low.  The  breadth  of  the  face  is  not  produced  so 
much  by  greater  deveiopement  of  the  malar  bone,  which  is  the 
fact  in  Mongolian  skulls,  as  rather  by  a  greater  eminence  of 
the  malar  process  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone.  On  this  ac- 
count the  distance  between  the  malar  bones,  compared  with  the 
breadth  of  the  forehead,  appears  much  greater  than  in  Euro- 
peans in  gcucral.  Hence  the  external  orbital  margins  are 
spread  further  outward,  and  the  distance  between  the  orbital 
margioii  is  greater,  and  the  orbits  themselves  wider:  therefore 
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the  malar  process  of  the  maxillaiy  bone  being  Urns  promH 
nent,  it  follows  that  the  antrum  maxillare  is  more  spacioQs. 

In  the  same  manner  the  sphenoidal  sinuses  are  deeper  than 
in  German  heads;  even  the  cells  of  the  etinnriid  bone  are 
greater;  and  the  papyraceous  lamina,  which  generally  staads 
in  a  perpendicular  direction,  is  in  the  Esthonians  somewhat 
ehamberad,  and  projecting  towards  the  orbit.  The  frontal 
sittiues  are  very  large,  which  in  the  external  aspect  is  indicated 
by  a  prominent  glabella,  and  by  projecting  superciliaiy 
arches;  connected  with  this  greater  dcvelopement  of  all  the 
sinuses,  is  a  more  ample  expansion  of  ail  the  mucous  mem- 
branes lining  them. 

The  malar  process  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone  bang 
stronger  than  nsuaJ,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  frontal  procem 
and  the  alveolar  process  of  the  same  bone  being  shorter,  the 
whole  face,  from  the  frontal  sntnre  of  the  nasal  bones  to  the 
alveolar  iiiiibus,  is  less  extended.  This  broad  form  of  the  face, 
witli  contracted  length,  displays  its  influence  on  the  shape  oi 
the  orbits,  and  gives  to  the  skull  of  the  Esthonians  its  most 
characteristic  type,  for  the  orbits  are,  in  comparison  with  their 
breadth,  low,  and  have  transversely  an  oblong  or  an  almoet 
square  shape.  This  appearance  depends  on  the  proportioos 
already  described  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  so 
much  the  more  affects  the  eyes,  as  the  supra-orbital  maroia 
under  a  very  convex  superciliary  arch,  descends  lower,  and  is 
of  a  form  less  curvated,  while  opposite  to  it  the  infra-orbilai 
margin  also  makes  a  very  prominent  edge.  From  the  anterior 
to  the  back  part  the  orbit  is  deeper  than  in  other  akuUs,  and 
on  account  of  the  narrow  entrance  appears  to  be  deeper  than 
it  really  is. 

The  root  of  the  nose  is  compressed  and  flat,  and  the  nasal 
bones  not  much  chambered  out.  The  frontal  process  of  the 
upper  maxillary  bone*  being  shorter  and  the  alveolar  process 
lower,  and  at  the  same  time  the  body  of  the  upper  maxillary 
bone  less  broad  than  nsaal,  the  space  snrrounded  by  the 
teeth  is  necessarily  narrower.  The  incisor  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw  being  turned  obliquely  forwards  and  rarely  perpendicular, 
their  alveolar  edge  passes  gradually  into  the  hard  palate.  The 
peculiar  evolution  of  the  organs  which  assist  manducation,  oc- 
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caaions  differenoes  even  in  the  cnmitun^  for  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  temporal  fossa  is  more  exactly  defined,  not  only  by  the 
semicircular  line  of  the  os  frontis,  1>ut  also  by  a  very  promi-* 
nent  crest,  above  the  openinir  of  the  ear,  into  which  the  zygo- 
matic processes  arc  couliiiued  behind.  Moreover  in  iilmost 
all  the  Esthc)iii;iii  skulls  the  external  pterygoid  processes  are 
very  lary,e.  Ultcu  Uie  spinous  piu(  t  s>  of  the  sphenoidal  bone 
is  at  the  same  time  so  proloogetiy  that  it  coalesces  with  the 
posteiior  margin  of  the  forn^er  process.  This  conformation 
indicates  a  greater  evolution  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle^ 
The  lateral  motion  of  the  lower  jaw  is  thus  increased ;  hence 
the  crowns  of  the.  teeth  are  found  very  much  worn  in  persons 
having  greater  than  usual  powers  of  mastieation,  and  living  on 
vegetable  food.  It  only  remains  to  be  observed,  that  in  the 
lower  jiiw,  the  ascending  ramus  is  lower  than  in  other  skulls, 
the  an«ile  more  obtuse,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  of 
the  jaw  less  broad  and  the  anterior  part  higher,  and  the  chin 
itself  rounded  and  rarely  angular. 

These  characters  are  discovered  in  various  degrees  in  different 
individuals^  but  perceptibly  exist  in  all  the  skulls  of  Estbo- 
nians  at  Dorpat 

It  is  very  evident  that  this  type  of  the  human  skull  di£fors 
very  considerably  from  thai  of  the  Mongolian.  Dr.  Hueck  has 
puiuted  out  the  following  puiUculars  in  which  the  differ- 
ence chiffiv  consists.  The  Mongolian  iace  is  broader,  the 
cheek-bones  very  strong,  the  malar  fossa  shallow,  the  nasal 
bones  small  and  fiat,  teeth  strong  and  straigbtly  placed,  sur- 
rounding a  large  space;  the  orbits  are  deep,  less  square. 
Oblique  palpebral  openings  answer  to  the  formation  of  the 
facial  bones,  for  the  internal  orbital  process  of  the  frontal 
bone  descends  more  deeply  than  in  Esthonians  and  other 
Europeans,  whence  the  lachrymal  bone  and  the  entrance 
to  the  canal  are  lower  down.  The  internal  canthus  being 
adjacent  to  this  is  placed  lower;  hence  the  obli(|iiity  of 
the  rima  of  the  lids.*  We  thus  find  nothing  coniiiion  to 
the  Mongolian  type  and  to  the  shape  of  the  Esthonian  skuU^ 
except  a  certain  squareness  of  figure  which  is  not  constant. 

*  I  doubt  ihe  correctness  of  this  observatiun,  and  beg  to  refer  to  remarks,  in  « 
foUowing  chapter,  m  llM  tflrli^uity  of  the  eym  l»  Ghlaew  voA  Jwptnm  tknlb. 
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If  these  obfierrations  are  compared  with  the  preceding  de* 
ecription  ^iven  from  Blumenbach  of  the  Lappontc  sknlly*  and 

that  great  physiologist  was  cui  rect  in  referring  the  latter  to 
the  Mongolian  type,  we  shall  admit  that  a  great  diversity  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place  in  these  two  braacbes  ot  one  na- 
tional 8tbck.f  Neither  tribe  appears,  howe?er,  to  have  one 
uniform  character.  The  Laplander  approximates  occaBionalljri 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  tme  Turkish  physiognomy,  or  rather 
to  the  handsome  form  of  the  Osmanli,  for  this  is  the  meaning 
ot  the  travclli-r  whose  description  h;;s  ijecn  cited  above. 

Ft  is  impossible  to  account  tor  these  aiversiLies  by  reference 
to  the  hypothesis,  so  often  adopted  in  parallel  cases,  of  inter- 
mixturewith  foreign  nations.  The  Finnshave  not  acquired  their 
xanthous  complexion,  or  the  form  of  their  features,  from  the 
Swedes  or  any  other  Teutonic  nation.  For  the  mass  of  popula- 
tion in  the  intei  ior  provinces  of  Filmland  has  always  remained 
distinct  in  race,  ])ure  and  unmixed;  and  the  Esthoniansarearace 
of  miserable  serfs,  who  have  never  stood  in  any  other  relation  to 
theirSIavonianlord8,fromwhoni  they  differ  in  a  striking  manner. 
Neither  have  the  Lappes  derived  the  shape  of  their  features  and 
of  their  skulls  from  any  Mongolian  and  Tartar  race.  Their  geo- 
graphical sttnation  renders  any  such  intermixture  impossible. 

In  the  account  given  of  the  Finns  bv  a  late  writer  whom  I 
have  already  cited,  many  traits  are  described  illustrative  of  their 
corporeal  and  mental  peculiarities.  I  shall  extract  some  par- 
ticulars from  this  account,  since  the  ethnography  of  the  Tscha- 
dishnationsySo  nearly  connected  and  yet  so  diverse,  is  move  than 
usually  interesting  in  relation  to  the  physical  history  of  mankind. 

With  regard  to  the  physical  formation  and  character  of  the 
Finns,  says  M.  Riihs,  great  varieties  are  to  be  found  in  dil- 
ferent  })rovince8.  On  the  sea-coast,  where  many  Swedes  have 
settled,  the  original  race  is  already  much  degenerated.  The  Fin- 
landers  are  of  a  dusky  complexion,  have  a  serious  gloomy 

•  The  opposite  plate  contains  a  copy  of  lilumenbach's  figure  of  a  Lapponic 
skull,  and  two  figiuc^s  oi  an  Esthonian,  taken  from  the  Dissertation  of  Ilueck. 

f  As  this  is  a  poini  of  great  intercut  in  natioDal  craniology,  1  have  given  int 
plate  a  copy  of  Blumenbach'i  Lapponic  tkuil,  and  the  fignzet  by  Or.  Hiteekdf  a 
waU-diaiactaiied  £»tlumimi  tkuXL  It  will  be  eeen  that  diey  diffn  considerably  in 
tbeir  leading  ehancteii.  Tbesygoma  of  the  Liplandcr  ia  diafaeivietiadly  Tnn- 
nian  or  HongoUans  that  of  Ae  Eethonian  is  mknt  to  die  Indo-Adiatic  type. 
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aspect^  and  harsh  ▼otces,  a  slow  utterance,  strong  limlMi,  and 

a  firm  guit.  Their  hair  is  yellow,  sometimes  red,  or  white, 
and  sometimes  of  a  dark  yellow .  "The  man  by  his  word, 
the  oxen  by  his  hora*' — simasta  niiesta,  sarwesta  herk'aa — is 
an  old  Finlaadish  proverb  that  will  suit  the  national  character^ 
particularly  in  the  interior  of  the  countryi  where  it  has  been 
preserved  in  its  parity.  The  wilfulness  of  the  Finlandera 
is  become  a  proverb  in  Sweden.  The  Finlanders  do  not 
willingly  hold  intercourse  with  strangers,  although  they  re- 
ceive them  with  great  hospitality ;  but  it  is  worth  some  pains 
to  becotne  acquainted  with  them.  When  they  are  provoked, 
they  are  violent,  passionate,  and  revengeful.  They  have  no 
curiosity  for  novelties ;  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  induce 
the  Finland  peasant  to  make  any  alteration  in  his  mode  of 
living  or  of  agriculture.  They  are  in  general  very  leu^perate: 
in  the  northern  parts  thev  cook  meat  tluring  the  summer  only 
on  Sundays.  With  their  few  wants  they  live  in  a  kind  of  afflu> 
ence;  and  it  is  not  uncommon,  even  in  a  smoking  room,  to  be 
served  in  silver  vessels  of  considerable  stzct  upon  which  the 
head  of  the  family  has  spent  his  overplus.  The  labourer  works 
with  persevering  exertion :  he  is  in  the  fields  and  meadows 
Iroai  sunrise  to  sun.set,  is  content  with  scanty  fare,  and  enjoys 
scarcely  four  or  five  hours  of  rest.  The  Finlanders  are  not 
deficient  in  mechanical  skill,  which  is  evinced  in  the  manu- 
facture of  their  various  implements.  Their  wooden  vessels, 
which  are  even  sold  in  foreign  countries,  are  all  made  by  the 
peasants.  Quarrels,  fights,  or  crimes  of  violence  are  seldom 
to  be  heard  of  in  the  inlau'l  parts.  Their  liabits  are  ?til!  tole- 
rably pure  :  from  1795  to  1802  the  proportion  of  illooit  iinate  to 
legitinmte  children  was  as  one  to  twenty-two  ;  lu  the  towns, 
particularly  in  Abo,  more  often  as  one  to  eight  or  tiine. 

The  northern  Finlanders  are  accused  of  a  certain  degree  of 
cunning,  which  they  are  said  to  practise  particularly  in  their 
jonrneys  in  Tawastland,  where  they  trade  principally  in  salmon 
and  skins,  bartering  these  for  linen,  hojjs,  and  similar  articles. 
Their  craitiness  is  ni'.>r(^  forniiduble  owiniz:  to  the  strength  and 
boldness  which  accompany  it.  The  inhabitants  ot  the  north 
are  much  feared  by  those  of  the  south,  particularly  since  the 
former  are  looked  upon  as  great  sorcerers ;  and  they  do  not 
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neglect  to  turn  this  impression  to  their  advantage;  they  under- 
take, lor  example,  tu  cure  the  barrenness  of  women  :  they  per- 
form a  magictii  operation  in  the  bath  which  seldom  fails.  This 
superstitious  simplicity  is  without  doubt  the  cause  of  the  con- 
tempt which  the  nortlieru  Finns  entertain  towards  the  southern, 
and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tawast  land.  The  word 
HSmdlakten,  which  is  the  Finnish  naoie  of  the  Tawasteis,  is  in 
the  whole  of  East  Bothnia  synonymous  mthfboHsk^  and  hence 
the  Finnish  proverb  "mcn/io  Hdmdldnay'  to  go  to  Hdimldf 
that  is,  "/o  become  a  fooV 

In  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  Finn  was  synonymous  with 
sorcerer:  iib  was  generally  believed  that  this  people  had  a  par- 
ticular interconrse  with  the  devil.  There  are  still  sorcerers  in 
Finland ;  but  even  the  most  skilfnl  among  them  believe  that  the 
Lappesare  tar  superior  to  them  ;  they  call  a  very  experienced 
dealer  in  the  black  art  "a  true  Lappj*  or  "  se  on  koko  Lappi 
they  even  undertake  secret  journeys  into  the  Lappish  country 
when  they  require  any  important  advice.   The  Finnish  sor- 
cerers can  discover  stolen  goods,  strayed  cattle,  and  can  for- 
tell  the  prosperoos  or  the  unlucky  issue  of  any  undertaking  by 
peeping  into  a  brandy-glass.    They  are  physicians,  and  bed 
even  absent  persons,  if  merely  some  of  the  clothes  or  iuiniture 
of  the  sick  are  brouirht  to  them.    Tiitse  sabres  are  v  isited  from 
very  distant  places :  they  are  always  furnished  with  a  variety 
of  amulets, — for  instance,  human  skulls,  bones,  earth  from 
the  churchyard,  snakes -heads,  and  the  like.   The  churches, 
churchyards,  and  burial-grounds,  called  kalmits,  which  are 
found  here  and  there  in  woods  and  upon  islands,  and  are 
looked  upon  as  remains  of  the  former  Lapy^ish  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  and  for  which  the  superstitious  have  great  venera- 
tion, are  the  magazines  from  which  these  credulous  people 
fetch  their  implements.   Bodies  are  cut  by  them  in  pieces. 
The  wizards  if  provoked  fall  into  a  rage,  gnash  their  teeth; 
their  hair  stands  on  end ;  they  jump,  stamp  with  their  feet, 
and  behave  bke  madmen.  Their  so  called  "enchanting songs" 
or  runot  arc  ilieir  most  powerful  means.    The  Finns  when 
heathens  sang  hymns  to  the  honour  of  their  gods,  which 
were  considered  sacred  and  influential.   This  practice  could 
not  be  overcome  at  the  conversion  of  the  people  to  Christianity, 
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which  was  done  by  force.  The  songs  therefore  have  deteeDded 
from  pagan  times^  but  have  lece'ived  various  additions  during 
the  reign  of  the  CSathoUc  religion;  they  are  nndoubtedly  older 
than  any  other  Finnish  songs.  The  followers  of  this  supersti- 
tion think  tlidt  they  can  subdue  and  rule  over  all  elements, 
bodies,  and  animals,  it  they  can  but  investigate  their  con- 
cealed and  mystical  origin,  and  can  make  them  the  subject  of 
their  songs.  These  are,  however^  gradually  becoming  obsolete^ 
and  during  the  last  generation  the  belief  of  their  efficacy  has 
much  lessened.  Those  who  are  famons  and  experienced 
in  the  knowledge  of  their  incantations  bequeath  this  lore  to 
their  children,  so  that  they  are  generally  peculiar  to  certain 
families.  The  thuumaturgus  generally  carries  his  implements 
in  a  bagy  and  is  hence  called  a  sack-man.  .  It  is  remarkable 
that  these  Finnish  sorcerers  Mi  or  throw  themselves  into  a 
state  of  stupor  or  enthusiasm,  from  which  they  cannot  even 
be  awakened  by  fire ;  during  this  time  their  souls  roam  about, 
and  investigate  hidden  things,  whicli  they  disclose  at  their  re- 
turn. It  would  be  curious  to  inrjuire  wliy  these  superstitious 
ideas  and  represeatatioos  are  so  similar  amongst  ail  the  nations 
of  the  north.  The  conjurors  of  the  Finnish  nations,  the  sha- 
mans of  the  Tartars^  the  angekoksof  the  Greenlanders,  all  act 
exactly  in  the  same  way.*  This  is  the  remark  of  M.  RUhs. 
We  may  further  observe  that  superstitious  habits  and  customs 
very  similar,  and  almost  precisely  parallel,  have  been  described 
among  the  native  races  of  Africa. 

Sbction  VI  L — Of  the  T^bea  of  Tsehude9  In  the  northern 

and  central  Provinces  of  the  European  Empire  of  Russia, 

We  have  already  observed  that  there  were  various  tribes  of 
people  scattered  through  the  northern  parts  of  the  Russian 

empire,  ilistintzuished  both  in  language  and  manners  from  the 
ShiMjiiKiti  iiiLlnjus,  who  in  ancient  times  dwelt  in  their  vicinity, 
and  bordered  on  them  towards  the  south.  When  the  Slavo- 
nians became  more  civilised  and  more  powerful,  through  the 
influence  of  foreign  intercourse,  and  through  the  military 
prowess  of  Scandinavian  chieftains,  they  gradually  reduced 

*  If  mnknd  und  seine  Bewohaec,  voa  Riihf. 
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the  aborigiDal  hoidoB^  whom  they  termed  Tschudes  or  Bar* 
barians,  and  drove  them  Ibrtber  uorthwards.  In  the  earliest 
periods  of  authentic  history  in  these  countries,  the  Tschodes 

occupied, as  we  learnfrom  rsestorand  Loinonosow,a  linestretch- 
ing  liom  Lake  Peipiis  near  the  borders  ul'lLsthonia,  commonly 
called  "Tschudskoie  Ozero,"  or  the  Lake  ot'Tscbucles,  directly 
eastward.  Relics  of  this  people  are  found  In  some  parts  of 
the  Uwalliy  or  the  mountain-chain  of  Waldai.  They  extended 
thence  eastward  to  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea  and  the  riveiB 
Dwina  and  Petschora  or  to  the  Biamaland  of  the  Sagas.  The 
i(  1  ui  i-cliude.-.  ftciiict  iv  iij  d  amons  tlieold  Russians  a  na- 
tional  distini'tion,  and  it  is  piobable  that  the  writers  who  lirst 
gave  this  name  in  common  to  many  scattered  nations  were 
not  aware  of  their  real  affinity.  This  has  been  proved  by  a 
comparison  of  their  dialects ;  and  we  are  now  assured  that  the 
different  Tschndish  tribes  spread  through  the  north  of  Russia 
are  branches  of  one  race,  whicii  is  a  particular  stem  of  the  same 
stock  whence  ori<iinated  the  lotuns  of  the  Baltic  countries. 

Many  numerous  and  extensive  Tschude  races  appear  to  haie 
been  exterminated  or  lost  iu  the  early  Russian  warfare,  and 
perhaps  in  the  late  wars  between  the  Russians  and  the  Tartars 
or  Mongolians.  The  principal  Tschudish  tribes  now  snbsistiog 
in  separate  masses  of  people  in  Russia  may  be  reduced  under 
the  followinii;  heads:  1.  1'he  Perniiuu  or  northern  branch  j  2. 
The  southern  or  Bulgarian. 

Paragraph  1. — Penniau  branch. 

Tbe  name  of  the  modem  Permia  presenres  that  of  the  old 
Biarmaland,  celebrated  in  the  sagas  and  in  all  the  traditions 
of  the  north  during  the  early  middle  ages  of  European  history. 
Klaproth  indeed  alteinpted  to  draw  a  distinction  between  Per- 
mia and  Biarmia  ;*  but  it  has  been  shown  by  tlie  accurate  re- 
searches of  later  writers,  that  the  only  real  difference  is  the 
wide  extent  of  the  latter^  and  the  narrow  limitation  of  the  for- 
mer term.f  Old  Biarmia  in  the  largest  sense  comprehendedi 
together  with  the  countries  on  tbe  Kama,  the  modem  Permia^ 

•  Asia  Polyglotta. 

t  Depping,  Hietoire  des  ExpediUoDt  mnidmei  dctNoniHHiidt*  VoL  i.  MitQcr'f 
UgriKhe  VoUutunm,  ii,  p.  327. 
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all  the  northern  tracts  on  the  White  Sea,  from  the  Onega  and 
the  Booa  to  the  Petschora  and  the  borders  of  the  Uralian 
chain.  This  was  the  country  of  the  Bearmahs  visited  and  de- 
scribed by  OttartoKing  Alfred,*  who  found  there acivilized  peo- 
ple culti\  atin£f  the  ground  wiih  skill  aud  iiidustiy.  13iarinaland 
soriii-  to  have  been  an  early  seal  of  the  civilisation  of  tlie  north, 
and  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ancient  culture  of  the  Finnish 
race  was  spread  westward  from  that  region.  In  the  eleventh 
century  it  is  known  that  there  was  on  the  Dwina  a  commer- 
cial town  frequented  during  the  summer  by  traders  from 
Scandinavia.  The  Biarmi  there  sold  to  the  Northmen  not  only 
peltry,  salt,  and  iron,  the  produce  of  their  country,  but  hke- 
wise  Indian  wares,  which  came  to  tliem  by  the  old  path  of 
Eastern  trade,  through  the  medium  of  the  Chasars  and  tlie 
Bulgarians.  Tzordyn  or  Great  Perm  was,  accoi  d  i  1 1  g  to  Strah- 
lenbeig,  a  great  mart  at  this  eaily  period.f  This  writer  ob- 
serves that  there  are  in  no  part  of  Russia  more  numerous 
ruins  of  fortresses  and  ancient  tombs  than  in  that  region.^ 
An  unc[uestionable  voucher  for  the  real  existence  of  an  an- 
cient trade  with  the  East,  are  the  great  nmnbers  of  eastern 
coins  which  have  been  discovered  in  ton^bs  and  in  other 
places  through  the  whole  extent  of  this  country,  from  the  lakes 
Ladoga  and  Onega  to  the  Dwina.§  These  coins,  which  have 
been  carefully  examined  by  many  antiquarians  in  Germany 
and  in  Russi  i,  iire  pieces  of  silver  money  belonging  tochabfls 
and  other  eastern  princes  who  reigned  before  the  year  J 000  of 

*  Beyond  the  Dwlna  Ottar  fimnd  di«  fint  tilled  Imdi  diacovered  in  his  voyage 
^ota  Nonr»y ;  aU  die  iwt  till  he  ceine  to  the  Dwine  was  a  desert  inhabited  fay 
&hennen,  fowlen,  and  buaten.  Theae  veie  all  Finnas,  viz.  Lappes.  The  Beoc^ 
ni&hs  told  him  many  things  respecdng  their  own  and  the  neighbouring  countries  ; 
and  they  appeared  to  him  to  speak  the  same  language  as  the  Finnas,  (See  Foster's 
Account  of  Nortliern  Discoveries.    Miiller's  Ugriscbe  Volkstamm,  b.  i.  p.  41 7«) 

^  Strahlt-nbcrg,  Hist,  of  Siberia,  p.  189. 

i  Straiiienberg,  ubi  supra.  Also  Klaproth,  Ahia  Folyglotta. 

§  Strahleuberg.  See  al^  a  learned  memoir  by  O.  G.  Tychsen,  "  von  dem  in  den 
G^gmdetidet  BaldadMiiMecMS  ao  haufigen  alteaArahiaefaen  SDbergelde/*  in  Eidi- 
l^*t  Repertecinm  fiir  BlbL  nnd  HoogeDlandiKhe  liteiatar,  Th.  9,  The  nibjcct 
^theie  dveovcnei^  aodthe  ciiciuMtaaoee  whidioecnioiied  tfaeaocomalatUm  of  web 
in  die  north,  have  been  diicuMd  by  many  Oerman  and  Rnadan  writcn,  and 
particularly  in  a  late  work  entitled  "  Die  Handelszlige  dcr  Amber  unlet  den  Abaa- 
«iden  ducb  Afirika,  Aaia,  und  Oat-Buopa,  m  Fried.  Stiiwe;  Bedin,  noS;  aee 
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the  Chriitiaii  era ;  and  nmy  of  them  are  silver  PersiaD  eoint 
of  the  kind  uaed  by  the  Arabs  before  the  year  695,  when  the 
Arabian  or  Saracen  money  was  first  cast   From  these  facto 

M.  Fnihii  and  other  learned  men  have  inlerred  that  u  great 
traffic  bv  caravaus  was  <jairied  on  dumiii  the  middle  aji"es 
through  tlie  eastern  parts  of  Europe*  between  the  nortiiero 
coast  then  inhabited  by  Scandinavian  and  Finnish  races,  and 
the  countries  near  the  Euzine  and  the  Caspian^  which  the  arts 
and  the  refinement  of  aonthem  Ask  had  recently  penetrated. 

The  Pagan  Biarmi  on  the  Dwina  worshipped  the  Solotta 
Babba  or  Golden  AV'omau.  They  are  .said  iu  have  \md 
adoration  to  tire  and  other  elements.  According  to  the  evi- 
dence collected  by  Miiller,  tlie  Permian  province  was  goo- 
quered  in  the  twelth  century  by  the  warlike  Nowgorodian;  and 
it  is  recorded  in  the  annab  of  Russia  that  tn  the  year  1343 
Pennia  was  converted  to  the  Christian  religion  by  St  Stephen 
Permekiy  who  invented  the  Permian  alphabet  and  foumlBd  a 
liiouastery  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Wym.* 

It  appears  irom  Psestor's  accounts,  that  a  separate  division 
of  this  race,  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Finns,  who  occupied 
countries  on  the  Duna  in  early  times,  moved  towards  the  west 
The  Permians  or  Biarmi  are  recognised  under  the  name  of 
Permii  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  and  are  identified 
with  the  Sauolocenses  or  Savolotchie.-f*  These  people  are  the 
IVchiides  of  the  Uwalli  or  Waldui  mouaUiurf  who  are  known 
tc>  tlie  Rubsiuns.  They  appear  to  have  inhabited  the  country 
about  the  Ladoga  and  Onega  lakes  when  the  first  attack  was 
made  upon  them  by  a  Russian  prince  in  the  year  10794 

There  are  three  tribes  of  people  still  inhabiting  parts  of 
ancient  Pemiia,  and  speaking  dialects  allied  to  the  FhmiBh 
language  :  these  are  the  proper  Permians,  the  Syrjaeni,  and 
the  Wotiaks.  The  two  former  constitute  in  reality  one  people, 
and  give  themselves  in  common  the  designation  ol  Komi  or 
Komi-murt ;  muri  signifying  man.   The  Permians  inhabit  the 

*  All  these  points  have  been  investi^ted  with  gsni  reseaxch  by  M.  MiiUer  in 

p.  84S  }  bd.  ILp.  seqq. 

t  The  SMudMMi  and  tli«  Pnii  ammiiMtMd^  «lie«imaDlitor«oVi^KU» 
Jdim  PtnipMiw  MiHM.  8ddiiw*aI4Min'iAiHMls  iLt.  4S.  Uiilkr^ibid. 

$  TVitltdiiMiMvbe]r858ND,Mtei.d«rAaid.dai86.St.Pet.  lliilla^lib^cit 
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compmtively  elevated  coiuitries  watered  by  the  Upper  Kamay 
so  &r  as  its  conflueoce  with  the  Ocher,  and  dietvicte  on  the 
Witschera  and  Tschiuaowaja.  The  SyrjeeDi  live  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Pennians  on  tiie  banks  of  the  Wytschegda  and 

Suchoma  :  they  have  the  Samoiedes  for  their  neighbours  to- 
wards the  north,  and  the  Finns  of  Olonetz  towards  the  west. 

The  people  of  Syrjiema  and  Permia  are  described  by  Eve- 
rard  Ysbraudt  Ides,  in  the  account  of  his  journey  through 
Siberia  in  the  year  1692.  He  says  that  ^'the  inhabitants 
of  Syrjsene  or  WoUost-Usgy  speak  a  hingaage  resembiiiig 
that  of  the  livonians,  near  Gennaoyy  for  some  of  his  re- 
tinue who  understood  that  language  could  comprehend  a 
great  part  of  what  these  peo[^  said/'  He  must  allude  to 
the  Liefi  or  Finnish  people  on  the  gulf  of  Livonia.  Solowi- 
tschogda,  he  adds,  is  a  very  great  city,  inhabited  by  merchants 
and  artificers  in  silver,  copper,  and  bone,  and  surrounded  by 
salt-pits  ;  but  the  natives  of  the  province  do  not  live  in  towns, 
but  mostly  in  small  villages  built  in  the  woods.  The  country 
terminates  in  a  forest.  The  stature  and^ habit  of  these  peo- 
ple are  not  different  from  those  of  the  Russian  peasantry.  They 
all  live  by  agriculture,  except  those  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  furs.  They  pay  tribute  to  his  C^rish  majesty^  but  are 
under  no  waywode,  choosing  judges  among  themselves.  They 
aie  Chiistians  of  the  Greek  church."* 

The  thii-d  Permian  tribe,  viz.  the  \yotiaks,  inhabit  the 
couritry  on  the  Wiatka,  and  between  that  river  and  the  Upper 
Kama.  They  call  themselves  Uhd-murd,  meaning  "  hospitable 
people.'*  Theirname  in  Slavonic  is  Voti.  Pallas  says  that  they 
inhabited  the  same  country  before  the  invasion  of  Russia  bj 
the  Tartars,  when  they  were  governed  by  princes  of  their  own. 

The  Wottaks  have  been  described  by  many  travellers  in  Si- 
beria,  but  more  particularly  by  Qmelitt.  He  says  that  'Mn  the 
villages  of  the  Votiaks,  which  are  situated  beyond  the  Tartars 
of  Kasan,  nearly  all  the  inlmbittints,  both  men  and  v  tmien, 
have  red  hair."  Pallas  coiiluiii&  this  statement.  He  describes 
the  Votiaks  as  different  in  many  respects  from  tlie  Tschere- 
misses.  They  are  more  lively,  gay,  and  less  obstinate ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  much  addicted  to  drunkenness."  ^  Among 
*  £,  Ydnwdt  Idet.  Ti»Tda  ftom  Mmeovy  lo  GUnt. 
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them  are  very  few  tall,  well-inade,  and  robust  men.  Thewo> 
men  are  small  and  not  bandsome.  There  is  no  nation  among 
whom  hair  of  a  fiery  red  is  so  common  as  among  the  Votiaks; 
yet  there  are  individuals  who  have  brown  and  others  who  have 
black  hair,  bat  most  generally  it  is  of  a  chestnut  colour:  they 
have,  however,  in  general,  red  beards." 

Tlie  Votiaks, accordiusc  to  Giiieliii,  uiu  poor,  and  live  ia  small 
VillaL;ca:  thf.  chase  is  their  principal  dccupatiou.  As  soon  as 
the  frost  commences,  they  go  into  tlie  woods  and  kill  bears, 
wolves,  foxes,  &c.   Their  arms  are  chiefly  bows  and  arrows.* 

Erman  has  given  some  additional  details  respecting  the  Vo- 
tiaks. He  says  they  are  men  of  strong,  athletic  bodies,  broad 
shoulders,  and  in  no  respect  partaking  of  the  weak  statureof  the 
Tseheremisses  and  Tschnwashes.  Their  hair  is  always  red. 

The  tribes  of  Votiaks  who  are  not  yet  converted  to  Christi- 
anity liave  tlie  same  kinds  of  superstition  as  thuii  kindred  the 
Ostiaks  and  Vo^ouls  in  the  Uralian  countries,  and  theTscliu- 
des  of  the  Wolga,  who  will  be  described  below.  They  live 
chietiy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasow.  They  worship  a 
superior  god  whom  they  term  Jumar,  and  place  in  the  sun; 
likewise  an  earth-god  and  a  water-god,  with  which  they  con- 
nect the  representation  of  a  good  and  evil  principle,  for  the 
water-god  is  a  maleficent  imp.  The  distinction  has,  however, 
no  moral  import,  but  only  relates  to  physical  good  and  evil, 
or  what  is  useful  and  injurious.  To  both  of  these  beings  sa- 
crifices are  ofiered  in  consecrated  places  in  the  forests.  They 
consist  of  eatable  things,  such  as  honey,  milk,  sheep,  geese; 
and  the  otierings  are  made  during  eight  days  at  least,  three 
times  in  a  year,  viz.  at  the  time  of  ploughing,  before  setting 
the  grain  in  the  spring,  in  autumn,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
bay-harvest.  They  sacrifice  to  the  good  genius  in  times 
of  prosperity,  and  to  the  evil  one  in  adversity.  After  their 
prayers  the  offerings  are  in  part  burnt  and  partly  scattered 
over  the  land.  The  priests  direct  their  proceedings.  The 
priests  of  the  Votiaks  are  termed  Toma :  they  are  the  chiefs 
and  elders  of  the  tribe.    The  places  of  sacrifice  are  termed 

*  Gtmlln*8  RelM  tiadi  K»mlMl»dEft  dnidi  ffibiiicD,  von  Jahte  1788  Im 
AUgenMine  Histofei  dor  Reiien;  Laipsig,  1769, 10th  b.  Kcnlio*i  Fnench  tnuida- 
tkn  (tf  OtncUn,  tom.  L 
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Keremet8:<»  they  are  spots  in  the  forests  surrounded  by  lofly 
pine-trees.  At  the  fourth  great  festival  in  the  year,  which  is 
after  the  completion  of  all  their  agricultural  work,  they  sacri- 
fice a  horse,  generally  of  a  fox-colour,  never  a  black  one,  with 
other  animals ;  the  Toma  bums  the  fkt  and  the  bones,  and 
they  eat  the  flesli,  but  hant^  up  the  heads  of  the  oxen  and 
sheep,  and  the  wliule  skeleton  of  the  hors^e,  in  a  pine-tree.  The 
prayers  are  nttered  not  nt  the  rising  of  the  sun  but  at  midday. 
The  Votiaks  besides  worship  idols,  which  are  a  sort  of  peoates* 
They  term  them  Modor.f 

Paragraph  2.— Of  the  Southern  or  Bulgarian  branch  of  the 

Tschudish  race. 

Districts  of  considerable  extent  near  the  middle  course  of 
the  Wolga,  and  comprehended  in  the  Russian  governments  of 
Nijnei-Nowgorod,  Kasan,  and  Oremburg,  are  inhabited  by 
the  Tschudish  races  called  Morduines  and  Tscheremissc  s, 

among  the  former  of  which  are  !?onietimes  reckoned  the  tribe*} 
of  Arsas  and  IMokshas.  'I'hese  tribes,  tliough  rescmbhno-  in 
physical  characters,  and  in  dress  and  manners,  the  Finnish 
and  Permian  nations,  and  connected  with  them  by  affinity  of 
languages,  are  still  more  closely  united  among  themselves  by  a 
near  resemblance  in  their  dialects.  Of  this  a  sufficient  proof 
is  afforded  by  the  vocabularies  of  all  the  so  termed  Finnish 
idioms  collected  by  various  travellers,  and  of  which  the  largest 
comparison  may  be  seen  in  Klaproth's  Sprachatlas.  The  evi- 
dence atfbrded  by  these  vocabnlaries  is  a  suliicient  ground  for 
reckoning  the  tribes  on  tiie  Wolga  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
Tschudish  people. 

The  Morduines,  according  to  Pallas,  are  divided  into  three 
tribes,  termed  Mokscba,  Ersan,  and  Karatag.iJ:  The  former  live 
in  the  forests,  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Moksba,  and  in 
the  mountainous  regions  between  the  Soura  and  Volga.  The 
names  of  rivers  and  brooks  indicate,  as  Pallas  observes,  that 

*  Xeranctt  it  pffobablf  the  Mine  at  tbe  Kalmeli  <if  the  Lappet, 
t  MiOler'ii  Sunmlang  Run*  Ocidi.  O«0fgi  Bcidiidb.  PaUu^  Bdi ea  dntdi 
y«i*ch.  Piov.  3.   Miiller's  Ugrisdiea  VdUcttamm,  ii.  •.  80S. 
X  PallM,  ibid.  IMO.  i.  p.  1S8. 
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the  govemment  oC  Pema  was  fonneiiy  hilmbited  by  them.* 
They  differ  in  diaieet  from  the  other  tribes  of  Hordoainea. 
The  Mordonmes  pretend  that  they  were, never  idolateni,  bat 

worshipped  the  heavenR,■^  and  us  Pallas  remarks,  like  all  the 
nations  of  Tschiidish  ort^iu,  tliey  turn  to  the  east  on  saving 
their  prayers,  btrahlenberg  says,  that  the  Mordouines  used 
to  sacrifiee  oxen  to  their  god  JumirshipMy  which  is  the  seiiM 
as  Jamala. 

The  Moidooittes  differ  little  from  the  Rueeiaosi  except  m 

complexion,  in  which  they  resemble  the  rest  of  the  Tachodiih 
nations."  Pallas  says,  "  Les  Mokshaniens  sont  moins  sales 
que  les  Krsanieas.  La  couieur  blonde  et  nienie  rousse  des 
cheveux  est  moins  commune  chez  eux  que  parmi  les  autres^la 
plupart  les  out  bmns  ou  chlitaiDS.  Leurs  femmes  sont,  aiosi 
que  les  Ersaniemies,  rarement  bellesy  mais  en  revanche  tr^ 
kborieases.'*:}: 

Erman  terms  the  Arsaand  Moktscha  tribes  of  the  MordwL 
He  observes,  that  the  evidence  atiorded  by  their  languages  and 
most  of  their  customs,  cumiects  the  Mordwi  with  the  Finnish 
nations,  but  that  they  are  distinguished  by  a  more  poweiful 
frame  of  body  and  greater  8tature>and  by  their  florid  complexioD 
— weit  kraftigere  Gestalte  und  bliihende  Gesichts-Jarbe"-* 
from  the  Finnish  nations  in  more  western  countries,  especially 
from  the  Esthonians.  A  still  observable  dislike  to  the  slaugh- 
tering of  animals,  except  as  offerings  to  supernatural  beuigs, 
»  distinguishes  the  Mordwi,  and  indicates  the  prevalence  of  ideas 
deriyed  from  the  Mongoles. 

Between  the  Wolga  and  the  Sura^  the  country  rises  into  a 
plateau,  covered  with  oak  forests,  and  inhabited  by  the  Tsche- 
remisses.  Beyond  the  district  occupied  by  this  people  are  the 
abodes  of  anodicr  separate  tribe,  termed  the  T8ciiuvasches.§ 

•  Tdlliis,  Travels  iu  the  Crimea,  vol.  i.  p.  27 • 

t  Pallaflb  however,  obaervei  thftt  the  Alovdooiin  likve  ki^  in  ft  gnat  wmm, 
Ae  MQOiy  of  Adr  aadcnt  vaagM  Mid  ttaditioM.  They  wocihip  the  sky,  under 
the  name  of  ffceV. 
.     t  PaUm^  V07.  L  p.  1S8»  &e. 

§  It  ie  not  iinpiohohle  that  Ae  TidniTudies  nuiy  have  been  originally  a  Tsdiu- 
dish  tribe,  who  became  assimilated  to  tlic  Turkish  race  by  bdag  long  subject  to  the 
Bolgwieiw.  The  Turkidi  kiDgdmn  of  Bolgheri  extended  OHt  cxteniiTe  ooonoia 
on  the  Lower  Wolga. 
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The  latter  are  sometitnes  indaded  among  tbe  Fiimish  laoasy 
but  by  the  testimony  of  their  language  belongs  according  to 
Pallas,  Roaen,  and  other  travellers,  more  properly  to  the  stock 
of  the  Tartars.  The  Tscheremisses  are  always  reckoned  as 
Tschudes,  and  are  of  the  same  great  branch  as  the  Morduines. 
The  Tscheremisses  inbabit  low  huts  in  the  forests:  the  clothing 
both  of  men  and  women  consists  of  white  hnen;  they  are  very 
slow  in  adopting  agricultural  habits. 

Erman  says  that  tbe  stature  of  the  Tscheremisses  is  weaker 
and  smaller  than  that  of  the  Mordwt,  and  that  they  display  a 
fi  inarkable  timidity  in  tbe  expression  ci  their  countenances. 
Tiiey  retain  their  ancient  pagan  religion,  and  muke  offerings 
of  horses,  sheep,  and  goats  to  malevolent  genii  in  the  darkness 
of  the  woodsy  and  present  firoits  as  gifts  to  the  benevolent  gods 
in  the  open  fields.* 

The  Tschmmisses  seen  by  Erauut  had  long  black  hair 
flowincT  down  their  shoulders,  but  this  appears  not  to  be  the 
geiii  lal  cluiracter,  Pallas  gives  a  very  ditieieat  account  of 
them.  His  description  of  the  Tscheremisses  is  as  follows: 
''The  Tscheremisses  inhabit  countries  watered  by  the  same 
riven,  Wiatka  and  Kama :  they  form  a  considerable  horde  in 
the  government  of  Kasan.  They  are  of  a  middle  stature : 
almost  all  of  them  having  hair  of  a  clear  chestnut  colour,  or  of 
a  Hght  red :  these  colouis  are  most  conspicuous  in  their  beards. 
Their  faces  are  very  white,  but  tlieir  features  broad  :  tliey  are 
by  DO  means  robust,  and  are  commonly  timorous,  thievish,  and 
excessively  obstinate."-!* 

According  to  Strahlenbei^  the  Tscheremisses  used  to  woi^ 
ship  Jumala,  without  any  image  or  temple,  under  green  trees. 
They  made  a  fire  and  threw  meat  and  bread  into  it,  crying, 
"  Juraala  sargala,** — Jmnula  have  mercy  upon  us. J 

The  languages  of  tlie  Tsciiudish  tribes  on  the  Wolga  have 
many  terms  cognate  with  the  Tartar  or  Turkish  language ;  and 
Adelung  and  Klaproth  suppose  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this 
region  to  have  been  intermixed  with  people  of  Tartar  origin, 
and  particulaiiy  with  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Ghasars. 

•  Reise  um  die  VVeii,  Daiui  ii.  1.      +  Pallas,  Voy.  en  liberie,  torn.  vii.  p.  24« 
t  StrahkDberg's  Hbt  ofSibOTM. 
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Professor  Bask  rejects  this  opinion  a«  utterly  improbablei 
since  all  the  tribes  in  question  keep  themseWes  perfectly  di»> 
tinct  from  mtermarriages  with  strangers,  and  will  not  even  snfier 

foreigners  to  live  among  them  or  near  them.  According  to  Rask 
the  dialects  uf  these  nations  are  iuteriuediate  links  in  the  chuin 
of  Finnish  and  Tartar  languages :  they  have  all  preserved  parts 
of  an  original  speech,  once  common,  according  to  him,  to  aU 
the  Scythian  race;  and  the  Wolgian  tribes  have  still  more  in 
common  with  the  Tartars  than  the  remote  Finns,  who  were 
separated  at  an  earlier  period  from  the  ceiiUul  body  of  the 
nation.  A  more  exteiit^ive  acquaintance  with  all  the  dialects 
of  this  family  of  languages  is  required,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the^e  opinions  rests  on  the  best  foundation.  It 
may,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  Finnish  .idioms  have  origi- 
nally some  essential  characters  in  common  with  those  of  tbe 
Tartar  nations.  We  shall  hereafter  advert  to  this  relationship, 
and  showthattlxMc  are  some  «:rounds  for  maintaining  Professor 
Rask'^  opinion,  that  all  these  idioms  belonc,-  to  one  great  cla«5, 
or  perhaps  to  one  great  family  of  kmiiua^ies,  which  includes 
all  the  Finnish  dialects,  with  those  of  the  Tartars  and  other  na- 
tions  of  Eastern  Asia. 

Section  VIII. — Of  the  Ugrian  Tribes:  Wogouls,  Ontiaks^ 

Magyars  or  Hungarians, 

To  tlie  eastward  ol  Lae  nations  enumerated  above  is  a  uiuie 
extensive  region,  inhabited  by  tribes  termed  by  writers  of 
various  times,  Ugrians  or  Ougres,  Uraliau  Finns^  or  nations 
of  Jugoria. 

Ugrien,  Jugrien,  or  Jugoria,  is  a  country  the  sovereignty  of 
which  is  claimed  in  the  old  imperial  title  of  the  Russian  czar. 
There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  its  situation.   The  old 

traveller  Miiller  placed  it  in  llussia,  on  the  Petschora,  and 
between  that  river  and  the  Uraliim  mountains.  Sehliizer  made 
it  extend  southward  to  the  Witschegda;  Georgi  thought  it  was 
on  the  coast  of  the  White  Sea,  from  the  Umlian  chain  to  the 
Obi.  According  to  Lehrberg,  who  has  written  a  learned 
memoir  on  this  subject,  ancient  Ugrien  lay  not  on  the  coast  of 
the  White  Sea,  nor  on  the  Petschora  or  the  Witschegda,  nor  in 
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Enmpean  Raaeia.  It  comprehended  a  great  part  of  -Siberia, 
between  the  country  of  the  Samoiedea  on  the  shores  of  the 
Frozen  Ocean  and  the  gulf  of  Obi  on  the  northern  side,  and 

the  domains  of  the  Tartar  Khans,  reaching  from  the  fifty-sixth 
to  the  sixty-seventh  degree  of  north  latitude.  It  extended  in 
breadth  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Uralian  chain  to  the  river 
Narym  eastward,  and  to  the  Agar,  which  flows  into  the  Obi 
above  Suignt.  Lehrberg'a  authorities  are  old  Russian  mapa^ 
and  passages'  in  the  Russian  annals,  and  in  the  account  of 
Baron  Herberstein's  embassy  to  Moskow  in  1516.  If  the  in- 
ferences drawn  from  these  duta  are  correct,  il  must  be  con- 
cluded tliat  a  great  part  of  the  country  now  called  Siberia  wns 
at  an  early  period  sul)ject,  nominaily  at  least,  to  the  Russians 
of  Nowgorod*  Southern  Jugoria  fell  afterwards  under  the 
TartarSy  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  Siberian  Tartar  kingdom 
or  Czariate,  or  rather  Khanate^  of  Tj  urnen*  This  Tartar  king- 
dom was  founded  by  Onsora-khan  of  the  Nogay  race.  The 
old  Jagorians  or  Ugriaii:.  were  tlie  ancestors,  as  Lehrberg  has 
proved,  of  the  modern  Vogouls  and  Ostiaks.* 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  that  the  name  of  Ugria  is  of 
Slavonian  origin,  and  means  terra  ad  monies  sita/'  from  an 
etymon  in  the  old  Slavonian  language,  in  which  case  it  might 
be  a  proper  epithet  for  the  country  bordering  on  the  Uralian 
mountains ;  but  a  late  writer  has  observed  that  the  region  bor- 
dering ou  the  Uralian  clicim  has  long  had  a  similar  name  in  the 
lutttiuage  of  its  native  inhabitants,  which  is  quite  diiiereat 
from  the  Russian  and  Slavonian.f  The  origjin  of  the  name  ia 
obscure,  but  it  is,  as  we  shall  find,  of  ancient  date,  and  has  been 
recognised  in  the  national  appellative  of  a  race  more  celebrated 
than  any  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Uralian  countries. 

Paragraph  1, — Of  the  present  Ougres,  or  of  the  Vogouls 

and  Ostiaks. 

The  Vogouls  now  inhabit  the  northern  part  of  the  Uralian 
chain.  They  give  themselves  out  to  be  the  same  people  as 

*  Lehrberg,  uber  die  geograpbische  Lage  und  die  Gochichte  des  im  Russisch- 

Kni'.eTlichen  Titel  genannten  Jui^rischcn  Landes — Untersuchungen  zur  Erlauterung 
tier  aUerert  (Icsrhichtc  Russlands,  von  A.  C.  Lehrberg.  Su  Petezsbuxgy  1816. 
t  Aluller's  Ugrische  Volkstamm. 
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the  Ostiaksy  and  call  thenasel^es  by  the  same  name  of  MansL 
The  distncU  where  they  aie  now  found  reach  from  the  Vitscbera} 
on  the  western  side,  to  the  Khonda  and  Tauda  on  the  eastern. 
They  have  no  community,  bat  wander  in  separate  fiuniliei 

through  the  forest.^,  and  live  by  hunting.  They  still  retain 
liuich  of  their  ancient  idolatry.  There  are  niaii\  rivulets  and 
places  in  tins  part  of  Siberia,  which  bear  the  name  of  tSchai- 
tanska»  or  Schai'tanskaiay  from  the  idols  of  the  Vogouls,  which 
the  Russians  commonly  term  Schaitan.  One  of  thesei  ssyt 
Pallas,  was  lately  foand  near  the  Sosva  and  the  Lobra,  ui  t 
forest  newly  consumed  by  fire.  It  was  a  statue  of  copper, 
representing"  a  umii  holdiiit^  a  javciiu  in  iiis  hand,  and  stood 
near  a  very  lofty  pine  tree.* 

The  language  of  the  Vogottk,  according  to  Gatterer,  re- 
sembles the  Hungarian,  and  the  proper  Finnish,  and  more 
especially  the  dialect  of  the  Khoodi^  Ostidcs.  Geoigi,  in 
his  description  of  the  nattons  inbabitung  the  Russian  empire, 
derives  it  from  the  Finnnih,  but  allows  it  to  have  so  much 
peculiarity,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  particular  lan- 
guage.t  Pallas  says,  "Their  language  has  much  athnity  with 
the  Finnish,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain  by  a  vocabulary ;  but 
they  have  several  dialects.  The  Vogouls  on  the  borders  of  ths 
Sosva  differ  from  those  of  the  Tonra,  as  well  in  their  pio> 
nundation,  which  is  shorter  and  more  masculine,  as  in 
manner  of  expression.  They  are  more  lively  than  the  others, 
wiio  are  naturally  phiegmatic.j;" 

Paragraph  2. — Of  the  Ostiaks. 

The  name  of  the  Ostiaks  is  very  widely  spread  in  Sibena, 
and  is  often  applied  to  races  of  men  who  are  probably  ?eiy 
distinct  from  the  proper  Ostiaks  of  Ugrian  origin,  whose  prin- 
cipal country  is  the  region  bordering  cii  ihe  Obi.  The  term 
0»Liiiis.  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Tartar  Usch-styach, 
meaning  'foreigner'  or  ^  alien,'  and  nearly  synonymous  iu  the 
Turkish  language  with  theTschudorTschudakiof  the  Russians. 
Another  origin  has  been  ascribed  to  the  name  by  Klaprotb, 
but  this,  according  to  Erman,  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one. 

*  PaUas,  Voy.  en  SibM,ibicU  t  Mitloidatci,  L  p.  650.  t  Vidh^irdLi^ 
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The  tribes  of  the  Obi,  to  whom  the  name  of  Ostiak  is  now  appro- 
priatedyiahabit  the  country  lying  to  theeastwardof  the  Vogouls, 
and  to  the  southward  of  the  Samoiedes^  who  are  their  neigh- 
boors  along  the  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea.  They  dwell  on  the  borders 

of  the  ()bi  and  all  its  rontnbutoiy  streams,  from  the  muuLh 
of  the  Tym  to  the  Synjaja  below  Beresow  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Irtish  up  to  Demianka.  Kiaproth  has  given  vocabularies 
of  five  Ostiak  dialects  spoken  in  different  districts  of  the  Os* 
tiak  country :  they  belong  to  the  Ostiaks  of  Beresow,  those 
of  the  Narym,  the  Yugan,  Lam  pokol,  and  Wassyugan.  These 
dialects  are  very  nearly  allied.  OlIu  i  specimens  were  collected 
'by  Messerschmidt,  and  more  recently  by  Ernian  who  has 
added  much  to  our  previous  information  respecting  this  people 
and  their  language. 

Pallas  has  made  the  following  observations  on  the  langu^ 
of  the  Osttaks.  ^'The  language  of  the  Ostiaks  on  the  Obi 
has  much  affinity  with  the  Finnish  or  Tschoude  language,  but 
it  has  still  more  with  the  Vogoul.  Many  dialects  may  be 
remarked,  differing  according  to  the  country.  Those  who  live 
above  Berezow  and  those  who  border  upon  the  Vogouls  speak 
a  very  mixed  language.  The  Morduine»  among  the  most  dis- 
tant of  the  Hnnish  dialects,is  that  which  has  most  resemblance 
with  the  Ostiak." 

It  is  evident,  on  an  inspection  of  the  vocabularies  collected 
by  different  writers,  that  the  idiom  of  the  Ostiaks  Ijelongs  to 
the  Ugrian  branch  of  this  great  family  of  languages.  It  is 
especially  much  nearer  to  the  Vogoulian  than  to  any  other 
dialect  of  the  same  cjlass ;  out  of  twenty-two  Yc^oulian  words 
compared  by  Erman,  twelve  are  immediately  recognised  as 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Ostiak.  There  is  no  affinity  be- 
tween the  Tai  lar  and  the  Ostiak  languaires.  There  is  at  least 
not  one  Tartar  word  among  those  collected  by  Ermau.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  idiom  of  these  natives  of  Siberia  display 
traces  of  some  affinity  with  the  languages  of  the  north-eastern 
regions.  Four  of  the  words  collected  resemble  the  Kamtschat- 
kan.  Many  of  the  Ostiak  and  Vogoulian  words  bear  in  their 
form  and  construction  a  strikinc;  resemblance  to  the  lancfuaiies 
of  the  Koiuschi  and  Aztecas  in  the  north-western  and  central 
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regions  of  America.  The  follow  ing  are  specimeus : — Hc^HoaUf 
I  will  eat;  lahtuchotly  Siindav  ;  wjdtchosachotl,  Saturday.* 

The  Ostiuks  have  m  some  places  the  practice  of  tattowing 
their  bodies,  producing  blue  parallel  lines  by  inserting  parti- 
cles of  coal.  Emuin,  who  observed  this  fact^  says  that  in 
Northern  Asia  the  custom  of  tattowing  belongs  to  the  nuiest 
class  of  phenomena;  except  among  theOstiaks,he  only  noticed 
it  among  some  families  of  Tungusians  in  the  remote  Eastf 

Paragraph  3. — Of  the  Hungarians  or  Magyars. 

It  lias  appeared  to  luuuy  persons  incredible  that  a  people  so 
full  of  energy  and  courage,  and  &o  superior  generdliy  in  physic^l^ 
and  intellectual  qualities  as  the  Hungarians,  should  have  origi- 
nated from  the  same  stock  as  the  stupid  and  feeble  Ostiaks 
and  the  untamable  Laplanders.  Yet  this  opinion  has  long 
gained  ground,  and  seems  now  to  have  become  the  general 
conviction  of  those  who  direct  their  attention  to  the  history  of 
Eastern  Europe.  The  evi  lciice  on  which  it  rests  is  partly 
liistorical,  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  philological  in- 
vestigations. That  the  Magyars  originated  from  Ugria  or  Ju- 
goria,  or  from  a  region  bordering  on  the  Uralian  mouutaiiiB» 
has  been  always  a  prevalent  tradition  in  the  east  of  Europe. 
Herberstein,  who  resided  at  the  court  of  Moscow  from  1516 
to  152G,  obtained  this  account.  He  mentions  "  Juharia  sivc 
Jnhra,  ut  Rutheni  per  aspiratioucm  ])rof(M-unt.  Iltec  est  Ju- 
haria,  ex  qua  oli^i  Huugari  progressi  Paunoniam  occuparuiit; 
Attilaque  duce  multas  EuropSd  provincias  debell^runt.  Aiuat 
Juharos  in  banc  diem  eodem  cum  Hungaris  idiomate  uti,  quod 
an  vemm  sit,  nescio.  Nam  etsi  diligenter  inquisierim,  netniaem 
tamen  ejus  rcgionis  hominem  habere  potui,  qaocum  famalns 
mens  linguie  Hungarica'  peritus  coUo^ui  potuissct."  Ilerbcr- 
stein  evidently  confounded  the  Magyars  or  Hungarians 
the  older  Hunns,  the  followers  of  Attila :  the  account  wbich 

*  In  the  language  of  the  Aztccas  this  sitiguiar  termination  of  words  in  f/  is  very 
frequent,  as  aca  tlf  oehotl ;  and  the  consonants  are  aUnost  entirely  palatines  and  daitill> 
aa  in  the  aoligoiDed  fpedmcn  of  Ottiak  inwdi.  The  tame  pwnliarity  previfls  ^  * 
great  extent  In  ilie  Keludiiaii  and  sevml  ether  laiigni^  of  tribe«  on  die  nordi* 
wntcni  ooaet  ef  Ainefica* 

t  EvmanV  Reiie,  i.  t.  488. 
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he  obtained  related  nndoobtedly  to  the  Hungarians,  whose  de- 
Bcendants,  according  to  this  statement,  spoke  a  languaoe  still 
extant  in  the  I  laliim  country  in  his  time.  He  terms  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Uralian  mountains  and  of  Siberia,  Ugritzi,  and 
savs, "  fluviuiu  Ubv  VoLTulini  ct  Usrritzi  irenteR  accolunt.""*  The 
suutiiern  part  of  this  country  was  called  in  the  middle  ages 
Great  Hunorarv,  from  its  orijxinal  inhabitants.  It  is  likewise 
termed  Pascatir  and  Bascardiay  from  the  Bashkirs,  a  Turkish 
race  who  are  its  later  occupants,  and  who  have  often  been 
confounded  and  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  race  with  the 
Magyars.  The  Franciscan  monk  Piano  Carpini,  who  travelled 
in  1246  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan,  speaks  of  Great  Bul- 
garia, the  country  whence  the  Bulgarians  issued,  namely,  the 
kingdom  of  Bolgari  on  the  Wol<^a;  and  he  likewise  nientiuns 
the  land  of  the  Bastarques,  erroneously  written  instead  of 
Bashkurt  or  Bashkirs — "  qui  est  la  Grande  IIongrie."t  The 
niinorite  William  Ruysbroek  or  Rnbruqais,  who  was  sent  by 
St  Louis,  in  1263,  on  a  mission  to  the  Khan  of  the  Mongoles, 
traversed  in  his  way  Bashkiria,  which  he  terms  Pascatir.j;  The 
following  passage  from  his  narmti?e,  frequently  cited  from 
Bergeron,  afFoi-ds  some  valuable  information  to  my  present 
:>ose.  §  "  xlvuiit  chemine  environ  douze  journees  depuis  le 
fieuve  Ettilia  (Wolga),  nous  trouvnines  un  autre  grande  riviere, 
nommee  Jagag  (Jaik),  qui  vient  du  septentrion  et  du  pays  de 
Pascatir  (Bashkir,)  et  s'embouche  dans  cette  mer.  Le  Ian* 
gage  de  ceuw  de  PaecoHr  ei  des  Hongroie  est  le  mime ;  ils  sont 
tons  pastres,  sans  aucunes  villas,  nt  bourgades:  du  cot^  de 
rOccident  ils  touchent  k  la  Grande  Bulgarie,''  meaning  the  old 
Bulgarian  kingdom,  of  which  Bolgari  was  the  capital ; — the 
ruins  of  this  town  are  seen  below  Spask,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Wolga.  "  From  that  country  towards  the  east  in  this  northern 
side  no  town  is  any  turtiicr  to  be  found.    So  that  Little  Bui- 

*  Herbentein.    Remm  Motovfit.  Commeat.  Baiil,  1671.  Mulkr*s  Ugrudie 

Volkstamm^.s.  106. 

t  Nestor,  ibid.  s.  114.    Miiller**  Ugrische  Volkstamm. 
;*:  Mith.  ii.  770.  Abel  Reiiiunt,  ubi  supra,  p.  319. 

§  Betgenm.  p.  7*  Tntncs  pMidiort  par  le  pajn  dcs  MMMiiiM— «t  de 

U  oQOtn  let  BUena^  qui  m  la  Grande  Bulgaiie^piiis  tKmnieat  eontw  Baeebitt  ou 
Paecfttir,  fiii  m  le  Graitrft  ffongHt.**  (pw  48.) 
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gam  is  the  last  country  where  towns  exist.  It  is  from  ilm 
country  ot  i^ascatir  that  the  Hunus  luiiiierly  ciinie  turtii,  who 
were  alter  wards  called  UcmgaiianSy  wad  that  is  properly  Great 
Bolgaria." 

A  remarkable  passage  oontaiiuiig  a  reference  to  the  BnAr 
kirs  in  Great  Hungary,  that  is  in  Bashkiria,  has  been  cited  by 

M.  Fnihn,  the  learned  editor  of  Ibn  Foslan.  It  is  an  account 
givt  11  hv  a  Muhauiaiedan  in  Aleppo,  of  the  Bashkirs  re- 
sorting thither.  l^o  vero  oticndi  in  urbe  Halcb  magno  du- 
mero  geaui  hominum,  qui  Baschgardi  audiebant :  crinibus  et 
iacie  Talde  rubicundis  erant  et  sdentiie  juris  sacri  juzta  ritam 
AbunanifflB  operam  dabant.  Eoram  aliqnis  qaem  adieiami  de 
ipsorom  patria  rebusque  percontanti  mibi  respondit.  Tcm 
nostra  ultra  Constuntinopolin  jacet  in  regno  alicnjus  nationis 
Francic'.L',  id  est  Europaea*,  cui  nomen  Hungarorum  est.  Nos, 
Muhammedis  sacra  profitentes,  eorum  regi  subditi  in  tractu 
regni  ejus  quodam  triginta  admodum  incolimus  pagofi»  qoorom 
quisque  etiamsi  param  absit  quia  oppidulum  referat,  rex  tamen 
Hungarorum  metu,  ne  ipsius  detrectemus  imperium  ne  ullam 
eorum  muris  saspiri  vetat."*  The  most  remarkable  thing  here, 
and  that  which  is  puzzling  in  the  iiccount,  is,  that  the  Bashkirs 
are  here  said  to  have  red  hair,  which  does  not  agree  with  their 
present  characters,  whereas  it  coincides  with  the  description  of 
the  Ostiaks  and  other  Ugrian  nations^  and  probably  was  in  the 
early  times  a  trait  of  their  kinsmen  the  Hungarians.  The  con* 
fusion  has  probably  arisen  from  the  fact  that  among  the  Bash* 
k\Y6j  and  in  alliance  with  tliein,  there  arc  two  tribes  of  the 
Tschudish  race.  One  of  these,  called  the  Metschegers,  have 
adopted  the  Turkish  language,  and  are  sometimes  reckoned 
among  Tartar  races.  They  were,  however,  mentioned  by  Nestor 
among  the  tribes  of  Tschudes  subject  to  the  Russian  empire^ 
and  lived  in  the  time  of  that  writer  near  the  Morduines  and 
Tscheremisses  on  the  Oka.  The  other  tribe,  termed  Teptj'ares, 
btill  speak  a  Tschiidish  dialect,  which  resembles  those  of  the 
Votiaks  ami  IVc  hi  iernisses. 

Different  as  the  modern  Hungarians  are  from  the  wild 
Uralian  races,  the  description  of  the  old  Magyars  at  their  first 

*  M  iOki'i  UgMe  VolkfllMam,  bd.  0. 
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•rrival  in  tbe  central  parts  of  Europe  accords  precisely  with 
that  of  the  Vogouls  and  Ostiaks,  their  nearest  kinsfolk.  They 

arc  lepresenicd  as  fishermen  niid  hunters  skilled  in  the  use  of 
bows  and  arrows,  but  imlike  the  equestrian  and  noujatlic 
hordes  of  tlie  Turkish  race.  An  old  chronicler  of  the  events 
of  the  moth  century  gives  the  foliowiDg  description  of  them 
and  notices  of  their  history:  ''£z  supra  dictis  igitur  locis 
Scythitt  gens  memorata  Hungarorum  ferocissima  et  omiii 
bellaa  cmdelior,  retro  ante  smculis  ideo  inaudita  quia  nee  no- 
minate, a  finitimis  sibi  populis,  qui  Pecinaci  Toeantur  (namely^ 
the  Petschenegars)  a  propriis  sedibus  expnlsa  est^eo  quod  vir- 
tute  et  numero  pra;sturent,  et  genitale  nis  exuberante  multi- 
tudme  nun  suliiccretad  habitanduai.  iluiuui  itaque  violenti^ 
effuffati  *  *  *  vuledirentes  patria)  iter  arripiuut.  Et  primo 
quideui  Fanuouioium  et  A  varum  solitudines  pererrantes,  venatu 
ac  piscatione  victum  cottidianum  quseritaut ;  deinde  Garanta- 
norum,  Marahensium  et  Bulgarum  fines  irrnmpunty  perpaoeos 
gladioy  multa  miliia  sagittis  interimnnty  qnas  tanta  arte  ex  cor- 
neis  arcabns  dirigont,  ut  earum  ictus  vix  pfsecaveri  possit"* 

It  seems  on  the  whole  established  as  an  historical  fact^ 
that  the  Magyars  are  a  people  of  the  Ugrian  race  who  in- 
habited the  country  on  the  southern  part  of  the  UraUau  luoun- 

•  tains,  whence  they  were  expelled  by  the  Tui  ki-h  tribes  of  Pet- 
cheuegers  and  Chasars,  and  that  they  sought  retuii,e  in  the 
plains  near  the  Lower  Danube,  in  this  region  they  iirst  made 
their  appearance  in  the  reign  of  the  Greek  emperor  Theophiius^ 
between  829  and  842.  Hidr  subsequent  history  has  been  traced 
by  M.  Zeuss  in  the  works  of  Byiantine  historians,  particularly 

^  in  the  description  of  the  empire  by  Constanttne  Porphyro- 
genitus,  and  in  tbe  Russian  annalists.  It  seems  that  their  own 
national  appellation  is  Magyar.  By  the  Russians  they  were 
termed  Ugri,  as  originating  from  IJgria,  and  this  name  has 
been  corrupted  into  Ungri  and  UungariaQs.t 

*  Regino  ad  ann.  89; — Citat  ajnid  J^euss,  ubi  supra,  p.  747. 

t  Nestor  tenm  them  Ugri ;  ihe  iiohi;niiari  name  for  them  is  Ubry ,  the  Polish, 
Wggty,  pronounced  like  the  Fkcnch  Vingry,  wheoee  the  eoarrupt  Russian  Wengri. 
The  n  ia  hiirodttoed  hy  the  Polidi  |iranuncuitUm.  Neitor  edit  the  M  agy  ars  **  Blad 
Ugri,''  to  dfotinguidi  them  firoin  «he  «  White  Ugri,**  a  name  whJdi  he  gives  the 
GhaHKi»  Fram  dwfiictdiat  dieltiiMian  hietoriaa  givet  to  diie  TuAiih  tribe  the  nme 
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We  must  now  advert  to  the  proofs  of  connection  which  have 
been  discovered  between  the  language  of  the  Hungarians  and 
the  dialects  of  the  Finns  and  Tschudes.  All  these  idioms 
belong  to  one  fiimily  of  languages.  In  the  preset  chapter  «e 
must  consider  their  mutual  relations.  In  a  succeeding  one 
the  proper  place  will  occur  for  inquiring  more  particularly 
what  relations  they  all  bear  to  the  languages  of  other  human 
races. 

Philologers  have  compared  the  Hungarian  language  with 
various  other  idioms,  Beregszaszi  has  foimd  resemblances 
between  the  Magyar  and  the  Semitic  and  most  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  and  even  with  the  Mantschu^  theKalmnki 
and  Tartar :  the  only  northern  language  which  he  has  admitted 
to  this  comparison  is  that  of  the  Algonquins  in  North  America, 
and  the  affinities  discovered  in  this  last  with  the  Uuiiganan 
are^  in  the  opinion  of  Erman,  more  important  than  those  which 
have  been  traced  in  any  of  the  before-mentioned  idioms.  This 
fact  deserves  a  fuller  investigation.  The  aftnities  discovered 
or  ima^ned  between  the  Hungarian  language  and  the  idioms 
of  the  Asiatic  nations,  compared  with  it  by  Borejj,szaszi,  may 
be  sufficiently  ex  plained,  as  Gyarmathi  has  proved,  by  reference 
to  the  ancient  wanderings  of  the  Ugrian  tribes,  and  to  the 
intercourse  which  nomadic  races  maintain  with  the  different 
nations  dwelling  near  the  paths  of  their  migratory  course. 
But  this  solution  will  not  be  found  applicable  to  the  resem- 
blance betweeti  the  Magyar  and  the  languages  of  the  Finnish 
stock.  It  was  long  ago  observed  by  Rudbeck,  by  Strahlen- 
ber^,  and  others,  that  thtie  are  numerous  wonla  common,  or 
very  similar, in  the  speech  of  the  Hungarians  and  the  Laplanders. 
This  fact  first  became  fuUv  known  to  the  astronomers  Hell 
and  Sajnowi'tSf  who  were  sent  from  Vienna  to  Lapland,  in 
1764.  The  latter  published  at  Copenhagen  a  work  entitled 
Demonstraiio  idioroa  Ungarorum  et  Lapponum  idem  esse* 

name,  with  merely  a  distinguishing  epithet,  it  appears,  as  M.  Zeuss  obserrcs,  that 
he  uses  these  d^ignations  without  ethnographical  accuracy,  and  gives  them  to  both 
Magyars  and  Chasars  merely  beratise  they  successively  had  posse'«yir,n  of  the^wf 
country,  namely,  the  plains  between  the  Ural  and  the  Poutu«,  which  were  apaitof 
Ugria  or  the  Uralian  land. 
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Smce  that  time  the  eubject  has  occasumally  occupied  the 
attention  of  philologers,*  and  the  idiom  of  the  Hungarians  or 
Magyars  has  been  compared  not  only  with  the  Lup^iish  but 
also  with  ni  Ji  v  nthci  Iciiiguages  belonging  to  the  same  family. 
Gyariiiathi,  uliu  was  familiar  with  the  Hungarian  as  his  nulive 
speech,  and  w  ho  had  studied  the  Lapponic  and  other  dialects, 
hwi  demoustrated  the  intimate  relation  of  the  Magyar  with  the 
idioms  of  the  Lappes  and  Finns^  a  relation  which,  as  he  has 
proved) not  only  comprisesa  greatnumberof  their  original  words 
or  primitive  roots^  but  extends  likewise  through  the  Ainda- 
mental  principles  of  their  grammaiieal  structure.  This  first 
work  of  Gyarmathi  was  followed  by  another  from  the  same 
author,  to  undertake  which  he  was  incited  by  the  celebrated 
Schlozer.    Schliizer  furnished  him  with  the  materials  which 
enabled  him  to  compare  the  Hungarian  language  with  the 
dialects  of  the  Esthonians,  the  Votiak.s/rschuvasches,Tschere- 
misses,  PennianSySyrjsBnians^ and  Morduines.  These  languages 
are  still  too  imperfectly  known  to  admit  of  a  complete  analysis 
and  comparison  of  their  grammatical  systems  with  that  of  the 
Hungarian,  but  the  evidence  produced  by  Gyarmathi  is  suf- 
ficient to  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  an  extensive  analogy 
exbts  between  them.    It  has  been  proved  by  several  late 
writers,  that  though  all  these  idioms  belong  to  one  great  de- 
partment, which,  strictly  speaking,  may  be  termed  one  family 
of  language^,  the  uihiuty  between  the  Hungaiian  and  the 
Eastern  or  Asiatic  branches  of  this  stock  is  much  closer 
than  that  between  the  Hungarian  and  either  the  proper  Fin- 
Dishy  or  the  idioms  spoken  by  the  Tschudish  nations  in 
the  Russian  provinces  of  Europe.  The  Hungarian  dialect 
embraces  a  great  number  of  words  derived  from  other  lan- 
guages of  Asia  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  but  its  nearest 
affinity  is  with  the  idioms  of  the  Vogonls  and  the  Ostiaks,  and 
more  particularly  the  latter.    Klaproth  has  maintained  this 
opinion,  and  has  snfRciently  established  it  by  a  comparison  of 
-vocabularies  taken  from  all  the  principal  Tschudish  and  Fin- 
nish dialects;  and  some  additional  evidence  has  been  adduced 

*  A  treatiite  by  J.  Hager  appeared  at  Vienna,  in  1793,  under  the  title  JNeue 
Bewdie  dcr  VowMidtidiaft  dar  Ungim  mid  d«r  Lepplandeni," 
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to  the  game  resalt  by  Miiller,  and  the  enterprbiDg  and  intel- 

ligeut  traveller  Erman.* 

We  have,  on  tlio  whole,  suUicient  evidence  from  the  affinity 
of  these  iauguages  to  confirm  and  establish  the  conclusion  sup- 
ported by  historical  testimony,  that  the  Magyars  emigrated 
from  the  country  termed  Great  Hungafy,  which  bordered  on 
the  Uraliaii  moantaina,  and  was  a  part  of  the  Old  Ugria  of  the 
Rnssians;  and  fbrther,  that  this  people,  now  the  most  energetic 
mid  courageous,  aud  in  ail  liioral  and  uilcllectual  qualities  the 
first  nation  in  Eastern  Europe,  are  of  the  same  stock  with  the 
degraded  Vogoulg  and  Ostiaks,  from  whom  they  descended, 
and  whom  they  precisely  resembled  at  the  era  of  their  fint 
appearance  in  Europe. 


Sjbotioh  IX. — Ohserftatums  on  the  Physical  and  Jfoml 
Characters  of  the  Ugrian  Tribes. 

Tlie  three  nations  described  in  the  last  section,  vi/,.  liieVo- 
gouls,  Ostiaks,  and  Magyars,  may  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  one  division  of  the  widely-extended  race,  which  supplied  the 
earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  of  part 
of' Siberia.  They  formed  as  it  appears  one  nation  at  a  period 
much  more  recent  than  that  of  the  separation  of  the  lotons 
and  Tschudish  tribes.  The  dispersion  of  the  latter  over  north- 
ern Europe  must  have  long  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  earliest 
Teutonic  colonics  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic.  The 
separation  of  the  Magyars  from  the  other  Ugrian  nations  took 
place  some  centuries  since  the  Christian  era* 

1.  The  Magifor^^ 

But  the  descendants  of  the  Magyars  who  now  inhabit 
Hunffary  differ  widely,  as  it  is  well  known,  in  physical  and 
moral  characters  from  tiic  savage  Vogouls  and  Ostiaks,  as 
well  as  frpm  their  own  ancestors.  Hence  arises  a  question 
of  great  interest^  to  what  causes  this  change  is  to  be  ascribed. 
Is  it  the  result  of  intermixture  with  Turkish  or  Tartar  na- 

*  StnlUr't  UgritflM  VdktfcMnn.  Ennan*^  Rtkt  vm  die  Eid^  b.  L 
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tions?  This  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  writers.   But  it 

must  be  ic  ur.u  kt  d  tiiaL  liie  Iiuiip;arians  had  quitted  their  an- 
cient country,  and  had  settled  on  the  Danube  long  before  the 
great  invasion  of  the  Mongoles,  and  therefore  before  the  east- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  west  of  Asia,  were  brcmght 
under  the  permanent  dominion  of  the  Turkish  khanates.  It 
appeaiB  that  a  part  of  the  Mi^yar  race  were  expelled  from 
their  original  abode  by  Petschenegars  and  Chasarsy  who  were 
Tuikisli  tribes.    In  the  wars  which  preceded  this  migration, 
the  mlercQurse  oi  tiiti  L^grian  |)0i  )ple  with  their  Tartar  enemies 
IS  not  likely  to  haye  been  so  intimate  as  to  produce  an  inter- 
mixtm-e  of  the  two  races.    But  what  seems  decisive  on  this 
question  is  the  fact,  that  on  their  arrival  in  Pannonia  the  Ma- 
gyars were  in  their  habitsand  mode  of  life  entirely  unlikelhe  no- 
madic Turks.  Previously  to  that  era  they  had  undergone,  as  we 
have  seen  from  the  passages  m  the  last  section  in  which  they  are 
described,  little  or  no  change  in  manners,  and  they  were  still 
exactly  like  the  other  fishing  and  hunting  tribes  of  the  Ura« 
lian  mountains.   Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Euic^  the  Ma- 
gyars came  into  a  sort  of  alliance  with  the  German  princes,  and 
assisted  them  against  the  common  enemies  of  both  races,  the 
Slavonian  nations,  who  wcic  making  inroads  into  the  heart  of 
Germany,  and  whom  the  Magyars  expelled  from  the  fertile 
parts  of  Hungary,  which  have  been  since  their  permanent 
abode.    It  does  not  then  appear,  from  the  circumstances  of 
their  history,  probable  that  the  Hungarian  people  can  have 
been  at  any  time  intimately  associated  or  blended  with  the 
Turkish  race. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  p'eat  difference  which  exists 
between  the  Magynr-  imd  the  other  tribes  of  the  same  race, 
must  be  sought  in  the  intJuence  of  external  circumstances 
exercised  during  ten  centuries,  and  by  the  change  of  habits 
induced  by  the  events  of  their  history.  They  exchanged 
their  abode  in  the  most  rigorous  climate  of  the  old  con- 
tinent, a  wilderness  where  Ostiaks'  and  Samoiedes  pursue 
the  chase  durins:  only  the  mildest  season,  for  one  m  the  south 
of  Europe  amid  tertile  plains,  which  abound  in  rich  harvests 
ot  corn  and  wine.  They  laid  aside  the  habits  of  rude  and 
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safage  banters,  far  below  the  condition  of  the  noniddic 
hordes,  for  the  manners  of  civilised  life.  In  the  course  of  a 
thousand  years  they  have  become  a  handsome  people,  of  fine 
filature,  regular  European  features,  and  have  the  complexioa 
pre?aieat  ia  that  tract  of  Burope  where  they  dwell.  la  live- 
liness and  wity  and  warlike  coura^^e,  they  are  certainly  not  in- 
ferior either  to  the  Slavi  of  Bohemia  or  the  Germans  of  the 
Austrian  territories,  with  wlioui  they  have  heexi  long  connected 
by  political  relations. 

2.  Of  fhe  Vogoula  and  Ostiaks, 

The  transmutation  of  the  Magyars  above  noticed  is  so  re- 
markable a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  human  lacee,  that  it 

iuniishes  a  motive  for  a  more  accurate  iiKjuirv  into  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  the  still  barbarous  tribes  who  are  the 
kinsmen  of  the  Magyars  in  the  north.  In  another  point  of 
view  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  collect  all  the  infonnatioD 
within  my  reach  connected  with  this  subject.  The  reader 
will  be  enabled  by  it  to  compare  the  aborigines  of  Europe 
with  those  of  Africa.  He  will  perceive,  afler  weighing  the 
evidence  of  facts,  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  now 
favoured  quarter  of  the  world  were  in  no  respect  superior  to 
the  most  destitute  tribes  of  Southern  or  Central  Africa. 

Although  the  Ostiaks  are  so  nearly  related  to  the  Hunga- 
rians, they  differ  from  that  people  widely  in  physical  as  well 
as  moral  characters. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  Ostiaks  are  thus  described 

*  The  Bf  agyars  ue  the  domiiumt  race  in  Hungary,  but  finrm  not  half  the  popu- 
lation :  they  do  not  amount  to  more  than  three  millions  and  a  half  out  of  ten 
millions.  The  Slovaks,  a  Slavonian  people  from  whom  the  Blagynrs  conquers! 
the  country,  still  inhabit  tiie  niountainous  part.-..  They  amount  to  two  niillions. 
A  late  traveller  in  Hnni^ry,  ^Ir.  Taget,  ck-sciibes  the  Ilungariaa  womeu  as  re- 
markably beiiuiiluL  Though  the  Slovaks  are  a  people  of  flaxen  hair  and  ligh' 
grey  eyes,  the  Magyars  are  remarkable  for  very  dark  hair  and  large  full  eyes, 
joined  with  a  Air  eompleskm.  Hr.  Paget  speaks  <rf  the  swarUiy  fartma  of  ^ 
Magyar  peaaanta*  fie  aayv  that  thej  differ  modi  flmm  the  SlaTic  pcwtniij} 
are  dittingniahed  hy  a  dow,  heavy  look,  and  that  the  femaloB  of  Huogny  btve  not 
that  eoanemioof  oudine  which  adheieo  to  die  Saxon  raoe.  (Hnngaiy  and  Ttui^ 
vania,  hy  John  PageW  Ea^.  Load.  1889.  VoL  1.  pp.  14^  96&.) 
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by  Pallas  :  "  The  greater  part  of  the  Ostiaks  are  of  middle  sta- 
ture^  rather  short  than  tall,  slightly  robuaty  with  thin  and  slender 
legs :  they  have  almost  all  a  disagreeable  figare  and  pale  com- 
plexion :  no  particular  feature  characterises  them*   Their  hair, 

commonly  reddish  or  of  a  golden  wkife^  renders  them  still  more 
ugly,  particularly  the  men,  who  let  it  i]y  in  all  directions  round 
tlieir  heads.  Thoie  are  very  few  agreeable  figures  among  the 
women,  particularly  when  they  are  advanced  in  age.  The 
Ostiaks  are  very  simple,  timorous,  and  full  of  prejudice.  They 
are  tolerably  good-natured.  Their  life  is  hard,  and  by  no  means 
pleasant.  The  men  are  much  given  to  idleness.  They  are 
very  slovenly,  and  even  disgusting*  in  their  way  of  living." 

The  following  description  of  the  same  people  is  by  the  cele- 
brated old  traveller  Ysbrandt  Ides,  who  visited  Siberia  in  1692 : 

*'The  Ostiaks  are  of  middle  stature,  most  of  them  liavmsf 
yellowish  or  red  hair,  and  their  faces  and  no«4es  beini^-  disagree- 
ably broad  ;  they  are  weak,  and  unable  to  labour  hard  :  averse 
to  war,  and  imfit  for  military  exercises.  Their  chief  weapons 
are  bows  and  arrows,*with  which  they  shoot  a  few  wild  beasts, 
but  the  principal  part  of  their  food  is  fish.  Their  clothes  cor.« 
fiist  of  sturgeon  and  other  fish-skins,  for  they  wear  neither 
linen  nor  woollen.  Their  shoes  and  stockings  are  sewed  to- 
gether, and  they  wear  a  short  coat  with  a  cape  or  hood,  which 
in  case  of  rain  they  pull  over  their  heads.'* 

The  Vogouls,  bordering  on  the  Ostiaks,  differ  from  that 
people  in  tlieir  complexion  and  features.  Thev  are  a  dark  or 
black-haired  race,  and  have  features  which,  according  to  the 
description  given  by  travellers,  approach  the  Mongolian.  In 
this  respect  they  resemble  the  Lappes.  Both  nations,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Frozen  ocean  and  in  the  Northern  Ural, 
appear  far  removed  from  any  probable  commerce  or  inter- 
mixture with  the  race  of  Kalmuks  or  Mongoles. 

Pallas  thus  describes  the  personal  character  of  the  Vogouls: 

**The  Vogouls  are  little  and  efitminate.  They  have  some 
resemblance  to  the  Kalmuks,  except  that  they  are  whiter. 
They  have  round  face*? :  their  women  are  tolerably  handsome. 
They  have  loog  hair,  of  a  brown  or  black  colour :  fair  or  red- 
haired  persons  are  rarely  seen  among  them.  They  have  little 
beard,  and  what  they  have  is  very  late  in  its  growth." 
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The  best  account  of  the  habits  of  the  Vogonis  .is  gifm  by 
M.  Erman ;  of  it  the  following  is  an  abstract  i* 
"  The  Vogules  are  a  handsome  people ;  they  change  their 

abodes  after  much  longer  intervals  than  many  tribes  of  Siberia, 
beinii;  only  induced  to  remove  from  their  quarters  by  a  wish 
to  spare  the  game.  There  are  never  more  than  five  hute, 
to  which  the  Russians  give  the  Tartar  name  of  yurti^  in  one 
station^  and  as  the  wild  animals  would  be  scared  by  too  mveh 
smoke^  two  such  camps  are  never  seen  at  a  less  distance  than 
fifteen  wersts  from  each  other.  It  is  worth  while  to  remaik, 
that  all  our  observations  on  the  style  of  building::  in  these 
yurts,  and  in  the  arrangemont  of  their  fireplaces,  agree  pre- 
cisely with  what  we  atterwards  noted  among  the  OstiaLs. 
Keindeers  serve  them  as  domestic  animalsy  and  in  sommer 
draw  their  light  sledges  over  smooth  marshy  gtonnds.  Winter 
isy  however,  their  season  for  labour,  for  travelling,  and  assem- 
bling together.  It  is  then  that  they  are  occupied  with  the 
hunt  for  peltry,  with  which  they  carry  on  a  very  profitable 
barter  with  their  neighbours  the  Ostiaks,  Saraoiedes,  and 
Russians.  For  this  traihc  they  make  long  annual  journeys 
towards  the  north-east.  In  the  warm  months  the  Vogales 
give  themselves  up  to  sleep  and  repose  liom  their  winter  toils, 
when,  for  the  protection  against  flies  and  gnats  afforded  by 
the  smoke  of  their  yurts,  they  seldom  quit  their  habuations. 
Here  thuy  cunsume  at  leisure  the  booty  of  the  w  inter." 

M.  Ernian  collected  a  vocabulary  of  Vogoulian  words,  whichi 
compared  with  the  idiom  of  the  Ostiaks,  display  so  much  re- 
semblance as  fully  to  prove  that  the  two  nations  m^ht  hold 
converse  together.  It  is  remarkable  at  the  same  time,  tbsC 
out  of  twenty-two  Vogoulian  words  collected,  not  one  has  any 
affinity  to  a  Tartar  root,  while  four  indicate  a  Striking  analogy 
to  the  speech  of  the  Kamschatkans. 

M.  Eruian  describes  the  leatures  of  a  Vogoul,  the  only  in- 
dividual of  the  race  whom  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
when  on  the  borders  of  their  country,  which  he  visited  at  the 
season  when  they  seldom  quit  their  huts.  He  says  that  the 
features  were  so  distinct  as  to  be  striking  even  in  a  man  clothed 
in  a  Russian  dress.    "  A  peculiar  dark  expression — ein  eigeu- 

*  Rcise  am  dcr  Etdfl  v<m  Adgipli  Ennaii,  bd*  i. 
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tliumUch  fiusterer  Blick — oi  the  eyes,  which  are  deeply  set  in 
their  orbits,  together  with  that  type  of  countenance  which  is 
geaeraliy  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  Mongohan  na* 
tioiifl»  with  cheek-bones  ^tremely  piojecting,  are  traits  of  the 
Vogules.*  A  more  yigorous  framei  of  middle  height,  stionger 
bones  and  very  different  manners^  a  demeanor  serions  and  al- 
most dejected,  distinguish  them  widely  from  theTscheremisses 
mid  Tschuvasches,  butiemmtied  usui  the  external  appearances 
of  the  Yotiaks."i- 

We  have  less  information  concerning  the  moral  character- 
istics of  the  Vogouis,  whose  country  in  the  northern  tracts  of 
the  Ural  is  out  of  the  path  of  intercourse,  than  respecting 
the  Ostiaks.  Ysbrandt  Ides  describes  their  whole  religious 
worship  to  consist  in  making  an  ofiering  once  a  year,  when 
they  go  in  crowds  into  the  woods,  and  killing  one  of  each 
species  of  beasts,  they  flea  off  the  skins,  hang  up  the  ear* 
cases  on  a  tree,  and  falling  prostrate  on  the  earth,  offer  up  their 
prayers  ;  after  which  they  eat  the  flesh  and  retire  home ; 
which  beuii;  duue,  they  are  tree  irooi  the  trouble  of  praying 
for  that  year.  They  acknowledged  a  God,  who  reigns  over  the 
snn,  moon,  and  stars,  and  likewise  a  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
When  any  of  them  die  they  lament  OYer  the  corpse  in  a  dismal 
manner.  With  the  body  they  bary  all  the  bed  apparel  and 
ornaments  of  the  deceased,  with  some  money.** 

They  marry  as  many  wives  as  they  can  keep.  The  hnsband 
purchases  the  bride  of  her  father.  They  never  marry  within 
the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity.    Tliey  have  no  priests. 

The  same  traveller  has  given  a  curious  acc  nimt  of  the  re- 
ligious rites  of  the  Ostiaks.  He  says,  "  tliey  worship  gods 
made  of  wood  or  earth  in  various  forms :  yet  they  acknowledge 
a  supreme  God  who  governs  all  things,  but  to  him  they  pay 

*  Other wiMm  might  be  dted  vho  agiM  in  MoiUqg  to  Oe  Voggufa  a  pcfldnljr 
MoDgoriiin  typ«  of  AotnxMr    Thtfalltknriagh  the  account  given  of  them  in  the 

journal  of  Laurenre  Lange,  who  was  sent  on  amission  from  St.  Petcrshuig  to  the 
Emperor  of  China  in  17ir> :  "  We  found  in  the  mountains  of  W'crcJioturia  anothor 
sort  of  people,  who  call  themselves  Wogulteg ;  they  are  like  the  Kalmuks,  with 
broad  laces,  ehortand  thick  noses,  and  small  eyes.  They  can  give  no  account  how 
theyeinioddliittt  W  la^lMirlMiguagedwamafdiotof  ^  (Lau- 
TCDoe  Lifigo*s  Joomcy  to  Pddn.) 
t  Bnmni,  i.  884. 
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uo  worship.  They  dress  their  idols  in  silken  clothes  and  place 
them  in  their  huts.  Od  one  side  of  the  god  hangs  a  wooden 
Tessel  with  milk  or  pap,  with  which  they  daily  feed  their  idols ; 
bat  as  the  idols  cannot  swallow  the  milk-diet,  it  runs  oot  of 

their  mouths  down  tlieir  whole  bodies,  where  it  remains  in  a 
manner  very  disgustin<^.  When  ibey  pay  udonition  to  their 
gods,  lliey  stand  before  them  in  an  erect  posture,  tossing  their 
heads  backwards  and  forwards,  without  bending  their  bodies 
in  the  least;  besides  which  they  whistle  and  cheerup  with  their 
lips  as  we  do  when  we  call  a  dog,"* 

Strahlenberg  says,  that  when  he  was  among  the  Ostisks 
they  had  imao;es  of  various  shapes  rudely  carved,  before  which 
they  walked  about  perpetually  making  a  noise  with  their 
mouths  like  mice  or  rats,  it  is  said,  he  adds,  that  they  were 
formerly  wont  to  drown  a  virgin  once  a  year  in  the  river  Oby, 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  that  river,  as  the  Egyptians  used 
to  do  to  that  of  the  Nile/'f 

The  author  of  the  *  Allgemeine  Historic  der  Reisen,'  in  his 
*  Bc^oiidere  Nachricht  von  den  Ostiaken,'  observes  that  they 
have  L^ods  of  two  sorts,  one  public  and  the  other  private,  or 
worshipf)ed  only  by  individuals  or  families.  This  is  precisely 
the  fetish  worship  of  the  Negro  nations.  When  Philoteos 
Archbishop  of  Tobolsk  undertook  their  conversion,  he  fouod 
that  they  had  idols  of  metal :  their  idols  were  in  the  shapes  of 
aiiiiiials,  such  as  dogs,  bears,  and  reindeers.  The  father  of  a 
family  was  the  sole  priest,  laagicinn,  :n\d  oodmuker :  he  makes 
offerings,  consults  the  gods  as  oracles,  and  announces  the  ad- 
vice which  he  obtains.  Some  Ostiaks  have,  like  the  Lap- 
landers, magical  drums,  of  which  they  make  use  in  order  to 
learn  whether  they  shall  recover  of  diseases,  whether  their 
fishery  will  be  prosperous,  and,  when  anything  is  lost,  whether 

•  •*  Some  of  the  Ostiaks  came  one  day  on  hoaxd.  the  ship  in  which  Ysbrandl 
Ides  was,  to  sdl  6sh,  when  one  of  his  servants  having  a  Nuremberg  bear  in  duck- 
work,  wlilch  when  wound  ap  drommod  and  turned  his  head  hadwezdi  end  ftr- 
waidi^  and  condnnally  moved  hie  qree  tiU  the  work  wae  dow&,he  act  dieniadiiiie 
•t  play*  A»  eooD  aa  the  OMiaka  allied  it  they  inlatook  it  fiir  a  god,and  all  of 
theoi  pctfonned  befiwe  it  with  great  seal  theiir  cnatomary  rdigiow  wonhip,  awl 
danced  ezcenively  in  honour  of  the  bear,  nodding  their  heads  and  whisdiog  al  a 
gieat  rate."   (Ysbrandt  Idea) 

t  Siiahloibeig,  p.  484. 
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it  will  be  Kcovered ;  in  short,  for  all  those  purpdaes  for  which 
credulous  people  in  civilised  nations  consult  wizards,  or  persons 
supposed  to  he  possessed  of  some  mysterious  craft.* 

Erman  has  communicated  additional  information  re- 
specting the  worship  of  the  Osttaks.  According  to  him,  they 
have  an  hereditary  order  of  priests  and  magicians  termed 
Schamans,  to  whom  belongs  the  office  of  mediating  between 
men  and  the  gods,  of  announcing  omcles,  and  offering  sacri- 
fices. These  schamans  pretend  to  be  invulnemble,  and  pierce 
their  bodies  with  knives,  which^  according  to  the  testimony 
of  eye-^vitnesses  at  Obdorsk,  they  thrust  into  their  bellies. 
The  Russians  believe  them  to  be  inspired  by  the  devil.  £r- 
inan  thinks  it  likely  that  these  hereditary  priests  hand  down 
some  esoteric  dogmas  explaining  the  perfonnance  of  their  ex- 
ternal rites.  Of  these  last  he  has  given  an  account,  which, 
as  he  says,  he  has  delivered  the  more  fully,  as  he  received  it 
in  writing  from  Russian  eye-witnesses,  because  he  afterwards 
observed  with  extieme  astonishment  preciHely  the  same  rites 
put  in  practice  in  America  among  the  Koluschians  on  the 
Sitcha.t  The  magical  rites  of  the  schamans  near  Obdorak 
b^^in  with  movements  and  contortions  before  a  fire :  the  ma^ 
gidan  cries  horribly,  beats  a  sort  of  drum,  agitates  himself, 
and  shakes  the  metallic  i^ppendageB  of  his  robe,  and  the  by- 
standers strike  with  their  arms  upon  iron  kettles.  At  length 
the  schaman  throws  himself  on  the  ground,  aud  the  bystanders 
put  a  halter  round  his  neck  and  cover  him  with  a  skin,  inti- 
mating him  to  be  in  the  society  ui  spirits  :  two  men  draw  with 
all  their  strength  the  ends  of  the  halter,  and  the  priest  thrusts 
his  handround  his  neck  to  prevent  himself  frombeing  strangled, 
which,  however,  has  actually  occurred.  When  he  can  no  longer 
bold  out,  he  makes  a  signal  that  the  spirit  has  left  him,  and 
then  imparts  to  his  companions  the  intimations  which  he  has 
received. 

•  Allgetn.  Hist,  des  Reisen.    Besondcre  Nachricht  von  den  Ostiaken,  s.  541. 

f  I  refirain,  says  M.  £nnao,  from  any  turther  remarks  on  the  cu&toms  of  the 
Ostialu  till  I  come  to  describe  them  as  I  aflerwanU  witnened  them  among  the 
Ain«dcMi  ftbat^mw.  « In  tht  dmd  time  it  will  be  worth  while  lo  oonaidct  tiw 
anoed  deoees  ttOl  piaetited  in  Hungaty.  Weinaybeled  Jn  this  wsj.  Mid  bjr  like 
medlmn  of  the  Osdaks,  to  a  dearly-marked  point  of  conieet  between  die  netloni  of 
Auopo  and  die  Ancrican  aboriflinss.** 

VOL.  Ill*  Z 
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OpportanitkB  ha^  ooennred  of  exfendiog  a 
search  into  the  metaphysical  and  religions  notions  entertained 

by  the  Ostiaks,  which  are  the  more  valuable  as  siniilar  means 
of  investigation  are  wanting  witli  respect  to  all  other  Siberian 
nations.  The  metropoHtan  Philophei,  who  in  17 12  attempted 
the  conversion  of  the  Ostiaks  on  the  Obi,  was  accompanied 
by  Qrigoryi  Newtskyi^  who  is  said  to  have  been  incited,  not  by 
the  sacred  desire  of  winning  souls  to  the  Christian  fold,  bat 
merely  by  a  wish  to  learn  what  really  were  the  old  traditional 
notions  of  the  pagan  Ostiaks.  The  important  fact  ot  which 
this  curious  inquirer  became  thoroughly  convinced,  and  of 
which,  according  to  Erman,  there  is  no  room  whatever  for 
donbt,  is,  tliat  the  Ostiaksy  with  all  the  degrading  material- 
ism of  their  snpefstition,  lia?e  yet,  and  had  before  ChristiaQ 
missionaries  came  among  them,  a  firm  conWction  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being,  of  whose  nature  they  had  pure  and 
exalted  ideas,  and  to  whom  they  aiUiiiied  that  they  had  never 
made  otienngs,  neitiier  had  they  ever  attempted  to  represent 
his  form.  Toruim  is  the  name  of  the  supreme  divinity  among 
the  Ostiaks,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  same  denominatioa 
is  connected  with  a  similar  meaning  by  the  V ogouls.  The  no- 
tions represented  by  it  in  the  minds  of  these  people  were  so  pme 
tiiat  tht:  Tvussian  missiunanes  everywhere  adopted  it  as  a  de- 
viLLniLtioii  tor  the  object  of  Christian  worsliip,  while  they  en* 
deavoured  to  wean  the  people  irom  a  belief  in  the  sensual  objecU 
of  their  superstition,  ortaught  them  to  regard  the  latter  as  de- 
maoBk  The  last-mentbnedorder  of  gods  were  aooording  to  the 
same  authority  the  deceased  membm  of  each  family,  images 
of  which  were  pteserred,  and  for  three  years  fed,  as  before 
described,  in  the  houses  of  the  deceased,  uftei  which  period 
they  were  interred ;  while  the  defunct  schamans  were  perma- 
nently deihed,and  had  temples  containing  rude  images  erected 
to  their  honour,  many  of  which  are  found  inthecoantiy  of  the 
Ostiaks.  The  Ostiaks  had  besides  fonr  inferior  divimtiea,  which 
were  denominated  OsrUA,  Vglan,  Long,  Meik ;  from  the  for- 
mer it  euu  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  name  of  Oerdofuj  is 
derived,  which  among  the  cunvcrted  Hungarians  has  always 
been  used  as  the  designation  for  the  devil,  though  it  must  be 
observed  that  Oertik  of  the  Ostiaks  is  a  beneficent  demon, 
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the  fiivourite  of  Toniiiii,  and  in  the  contiiigeiicies  of  life  a 
powerfbl  interceaaori  His  fenn  is  merely  a  rude  bust  mthoni 
feety  the  wooden  fiice  being  covered  with  a  metallic  plate,  and 
the  body  clothed  with  valuable  furs,  which  are  the  donationa 

of  worshippers.  Yelaii  has  a  somewhat  different  form.  This 
idol  is  honoured  with  dances  executed  before  him  by  meu  m 
cotnj>l(;te  annour,  which,  according  to  Ermany  who  has  visited 
the  country  of  the  Koittghians  on  the  Sitcha^  are  strikingly 
similar  to  the  war-dances  of  these  Americans.  Long  is  the 
master  of  aemt  and  refined  artifice;  medicine  belongs  to  him : 
o&nngs  made  to  him  by  the  sick  most  be  works  of  art:  skins 
are  never  presented  to  him.  Meik  is  a  sort  of  deyiU  the  god 
of  unluck;  his  wooden  block  is  covered  with  an  nnadomed 
robe  of  a  beaver-skin :  to  his  image  the  Ostiaks  make  vows 
of  gifts  and  service  when  they  are  in  danger  of  perishing  in 
the  wilderness,  or  of  being  destroyed  by  storms  of  snow.  In 
the  places  consecrated  to  these  images  gifts  are  found,  such  as 
vessels  of  gold  and  silveri  and  coins :  the  value  of  these  deposits 
is  said  to  amount  in  some  cases  to  ten  thousand  rubles,  and 
the  crime  of  plundering  them  is  punished  by  the  Russian  go* 
▼emment  by  exile  in  the  mines.  Beside  such  gifts  the  Ostiaks 
sacrifice  to  their  idols  great  numbers  of  reindeers^  apparently 
as  expiatory  sacrifices,  since  they  put  them  to  a  ilow  and  cruel 
death.* 

Se(  I  ION  X. — Concluding  remarks  on  the  Physical  and  Moral 
Characteristics,  and  on  the  History  of  the  Tribes  belong' 
ing  to  this  Family  of  Nations. 

A  comparison  of  these  nations  with  respect  to  their  physical 
and  moral  characteristics  will  suggest  some  remarks  inteiesting 
in  their  bearing  on  the  natnml  history  of  the  human  species. 

There  are  many  instances  of  considerable  diversity  in  form, 
stature,  and  complexion  among  these  nations^  making  their 
appearance  under  circumstances  which  prevent  our  ascrilnng 
thern,  w  ith  any  degree  of  probability,  to  intermixture  with  fo- 
reign races. 

*  Ennan'b  Rcbe  mndie  Ei^  Bnd  fL  Beittn,  ISM. 

z  2 
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■  Some  tribes  have  L^enerally  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  dark 
complexions ;  others  are  xanthous^  have  light  and  blue  eyes; 
some  have  hair  of  a  £ery  red,  and  this  so  generally  as  to  excite 
stroDgly  the  attention  of  traveUerB*  Dobrowsky  has  divided 
the  tribes  of  this  race  according  to  their  complexion.  He  says, 
''Some  other  nations  akin  to  the  Finns  by  language  have 
aluiubt  uiiiluiiiily  iccl  hair  and  blue  eyes;  such  are  the  Per- 
msecki,  the  Sira'ut,  the  VV  otmks,  the  Ostiaks  of  the  Obe,  as 
Strahienberg  declares*"  The  circumstance  above  observed 
18  SO  much  the  more  remarkable  as  other  tribes  akin  to  the 
Finns  by  the  alliance  of  language  have  black  hair  and  black- 
brown  eyes.  Such  are  the  Laplanders^  the  Tscheremisses,  the 
Mordwinns,  the  Wogules.  To  the  black-haired  chss  belong 
also  the  Hungarians,  as  indeed  their  language  approaches 
most  nearly  to  that  of  tlie  Wogules."  * 

Dobrowsky  refers  to  Strahlenbeig,  whose  testimony  is  of 
greater  weight  as  he  spent  many  years  in  Siberia,  and  seems 
to  have  described  the  people  from  his  own  observatioa.  Strahi- 
enberg divides  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  Russian  empire  by 
their  complexions.  He  says,  "Some  ut  them  have  bhick  hair 
and  small  dark-grey  cr  grey-brown isli  eyes,  while  others  have 
reddish  hair  and  large  bluish  eyes.  The  Bashkirs,  Coeaci 
Uorda,  the  Oby  Ostiaks,  Permaeki,  Sirceni,  and  Wotiaks  have 
almost  all  red  hair  and  bluish  eyes.  And  the  Tscheremissiy 
Kalmucs,  Wogutitad,  Morduini,  Samoiedes,  Laplanders^  and  a 
part  of  the  Finnlandere  have  black  hair  and  little  daik  grey 
or  brownish  eyes."*!* 

It  must  be  observed  that  these  statements  are  too  general 
to  be  perfectly  accurate ;  we  have  seen  from  a  more  particular 
account  that  differences  exist  in  individual  tribes.  The  Lappes 
of  some  districts  have  fair  complexions  with  yellow  hair:  this, 
as  we  have  seen^  is  the  ease  in  Uma  Lappmark,  where  the 
Lappes  are  of  taller  stature  and  finer  form  than  in  Lula  Lapp- 
mark,  and  otten  have  light  hair  and  tair  complexions.  II  tiie 
diversity  of  complexions  followed  the  great  divisions  of  the 
lotune  or  Tschudish  tribes  it  might  be  ascribed  to  intenuixtuie 
with  foreign  nations,  but  this  is  not  the  &ct.  The  geoerslly 

•  Mmskjt  Litt.  NadknditMs  i.  OS.  f  Btnbloiberg,  N.  and  O.  Asien,  ITS. 
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black-baired  Lappefl  belong  to  the  same  great  branch  as 
the  zanthons  Finns:  again,  the  Vogonls,  who  are  almost 
equally  dark  as  the  Lappes,  are  nearly  allied  to  the  red-haired 
Ostiaksy  and  both  these  tribes  to  the  dark-haired  and  hand- 
some Huno^rians. 

TliR  cause  which  gives  rise  to  this  variety  of  complexion  is 
difficult  to  discover.  It  can  hardly  be  ascribed  entirely  to  differ- 
ence ot  climate  or  of  race.  It  must  be  observed  that,  in  general, 
the  appearance  of  fair  complexion  is  connected  with  greater 
stataie  and  a  larger  and  more  vigorous  frame  than  that  which 
is  prevalent  in  the  darker  tribes  or  lamihes.  Von  Buch.  re- 
marks that  the  cause  of  this  Tariation  is  yery  obvious.  It 
lies  in  the  difference  of  external  drcumstances  and  agencies, 
whieh  depends  not  on  local  but  on  moral  conditions.  The 
Finns  are  well  fed  and  warmly  clothed,  and  sheltered  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  winter  cold,  of  which  they  further  lessen  the 
effect  on  their  constitution  by  the  frequent  use  of  hot  baths. 
The  Laplander,  as  Von  Buch  observes,  never  keeps  himself  in 
a  degree  of  temperature  sufficient  for  the  full  developement  of 
physical  life.  The  same  conditions  which  give  rise  to  the  dif- 
ierence  of  stature,  since  the  two  phenomena  occur  together^ 
may  be  supposed  to  occanon  also  the  variety  of  complexion. 
It  seems  here  as  if  the  appearance  of  the  xanthous  variety,  with 
a  fair,  florid  complexion,  was  the  result  or  accompaniment  of 
a  greater  degree  of  vigour  in  physical  lilc,  and  a  uiore  ample 
developement  of  the  body,  and  particularly  of  the  sanguiferous 
system.  Perhaps  this  state  of  the  constitution  and  bodily 
growth  is  connected  with  the  abode  of  the  parents  and  the 
birth  of  the  infant,  in  a  cold  climate.  The  adaptation  of  such 
a  habit  of  body  is  evident  But  when  the  cold  is  extreme  and 
nutrition  is  defective,  this  additional  degree  of  vigour  and  de- 
velopement is  not  given  to  the  bodily  frame.  Nature  has  not 
power,  with  such  defective  means,  to  accomplish  it. 

It  is  not  less  important  to  notice  the  diversities  which  exist 
between  these  tribes  in  the  form  of  body  and  the  shape  of 
the  skull,  in  vvhic]i  every  intermediate  degree  may  be  traced 
between  the  character  of  the  Turanian  races  and  the  indo- 
Atlaatic  or  European  type.  On  this  subject  enough  has  been 
said  in  the  preceding  sections. 
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CHAPTKR  VI. 

OF  THE  QERHAN  NATIONS. 


Sbctioh  I. — General  Suneif^^^Emteni  ofAnmetU  GerwManif. 

Thx  Germaa  natioii^  reckoned  at  the  Christian  era  among 
barbarians  and  beyond  the  boondaiies  of  the  ctvilised  worlds 
had  soon  after  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  achieved  the  con- 
quest of  the  Roman  empire.    In  moral  energy  the  German 

race  was  so  superior  tu  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  the  Roma- 
nized nations  were  so  prostrate  before  their  arms,  that  the  old 
stock  ut  inhabitants  might  eventually  have  been  exterauiiated 
from  Europe,  if  Germaa  dynasties  and  German  colonies  esta- 
blished in  conquered  provinces  had  not  changed  the  condition 
and  renewed  the  vigour  of  the  subdued  pec^le,  among  whom 
the  new  race  formed  for  some  centuries  a  military  and  noble 
caste.  Franks  and  Alemans,  and  Burgundians  and  Visigoths 
in  Gaul ;  Heruli,  Goths,  and  Langobards  in  Italy ;  Suevi,  and 
Vandals,  and  Ostrogoths  in  Spain,  were  in  too  small  a  propor- 
tion in  the  mass  of  the  people  to  unpress  their  language  even- 
tually on  the  conquered  nations.  In  these  countries  the  Latin 
idiom  and  the  physical  and  moral  characters  of  the  old  races 
have  prevailed;  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  may  be  consi- 
dered as  descended  from  them.  It  was  chiefly  in  Biitain  and 
on  the  Upper  Rhme  and  towards  Switzerland  that  a  German 
population,  properly  so  considered,  encroached  far  on  the  boun- 
daries which  had  previously  limited  the  extent  of  that  race, 
and  in  these  countries  Saxon  and  High  German  dialects  be- 
came the  vcrnucuhir  and  eventually  the  nuLiunal  speech. 

Ancient  Germany  was  bounded  by  the  Rhine  and  Danube 
towards  the  south,  by  the  ocean  on  the  west,  on  the  east  by 
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the  Vistulay*  or  by  the  uncertain  limits  of  Sannfttian  tribes;  to- 
wards the  north  ancient  Germany  had  no  limitations :  all  the 
coontrifls  beyond  the  Baltic,  supposed  of  old  to  be  islands  or 
clusters  of  islands  in  the  Northern  OceuOi  were  comprehended 

iu  its  extent. 

It  must  be  observed  that  some  German  tribes  lived  beyond 
these  I  units,  both  towards  the  east  and  west.  German  tribes 
were  known  iu  Gaul^  and  seYecal  of  the  nations  inhabiting 
Sarmatta,  that  is  the  region  beyond  the  Vistula,  were  ascer* 
tained  or  supposed  to  be  of  Qennanic  origin.  On  the  other 
handy  thtsre  were  districts  within  the  bonndaries  of  Germany 
still  occupied  by  people  foreign  to  the  Teutonic  blood.  Sn^ 
were  the  Celts  of  Boiohemum  and  of  the  Hercyman  Forest,  and 
the  remains  of  the  aboriginal  people  of  Scandinavia.  The 
W<  [ids  ui  Nortbem  Germany  perliaps  entered  it  after  the  great 
southward  migration  of  the  northern  tribes.-f- 

The  diversified  nature  of  the  country  in  different  parts  of 
Grenuany  may  have  given  rise  to  the  great  varieties  observed 
in  the  character  of  the  inhabitants.  The  districts  on  the  Rhine 
were  the  best  cultiTated ;  and  here  under  the  Roman  dominion 
towns  of  growing  refinement  soon  displayed  themselves :  Stras- 
burgy  SpiefSy  but  particuburly  Mentx  andCologn, — for  the  left 
branch  of  the  Rhine  was  abeady  occupied  by  German  tribes 
in  the  age  of  CaBsar, — became  flourishing  cities  soon  after  the 
Roman  pfovemment  was  established  over  Gaul.  In  the  in- 
terior ui  Germany  the  Hercynian  Forest  extended  over  tracts 
whicli  a  traveller  could  pass  in  sixty  days.  Taking  its  rise 
near  the  fountains  of  the  Rhine,  it  terminated  at  Rugen  on  the 
Baltic*  in  order  to  reappear  on  the  north  cm  coast  of  that  inland 
sea  and  cover  ^  whole  of  Fmnland.  The  Black  Forest, 
the  Odenwaldy  the  Westerwald,  %>e8sart9  the  woulds  of  Bo- 
hemtay  Tburingia,  and  the  Harta^  are  remains  of  the  Hercynian 
Forest.  The  northern  coast  of  Germany  consisted  of  morasses, 
Aubject  to  frequent  inundations,  where  the  natives  fixed  their 

*  Oermania  hine  lipis  Rheni  usqae  ad  Alpes,  d  meridie  ipais  Alpibus;  ab 
oricntc  Sarniaticarum  confinin  gentium  ;  qn^l  Septentrionem  spectat  oownko  UHUn 

obcUicta  e^u    (Pompon.  IMela,  de  situ  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.) 

J  6cliloezer  thouj;ht  that  some  of  the  Wendish  tribes  had  obtained  a  footing  in 
ancient  Germany  befoie  the  tnigratioti  of  the  northern  tribeSy  but  he  wa  i>early 
■fa^UiT  in  that  opimiOii. 
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dwelliiig  upon  spots  of  firmer  and  more  elevated  soil.  Betweea 
the  sea-coast  and  the  Hercynian  Forest  the  country  consisted 
of  vast  heaths  or  steppes,  for  the  most  part  only  fit  for  pas- 
turage and  the  cliuse.  This  u  iis  the  hiiid  of  tlie  Suevi,  a  no- 
matiic  people  of  simple  iuhuiuts,  but  hitili-nnnded  and  valiant, 
and  in  wariare  prodigal  of  that  life  which  they  expected  to 
recover  in  the  everhisting  Imlls  of  Woden. 

Both  Gnsar  and  Tacitus  describe  the  Suevi  as  the  most 
powerful  and  wariike  division  of  the  German  race.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  latter  they  were  not  a  particular  tribe,  but  a  great 
division  of  the  Gci  niaii  people,  divided  into  different  names 
and  kiiidieds,  lIiou^Ii  all  bearing  the  romuion  designation. 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  Suevi  to  braid  their  hair  and  tie 
it  over  their  heads  in  knots,  wliich  was  considered  as  a  mark 
of  fireedom*  The  most  ancient  and  noble  of  the  Suevi  were  the 
Semnones,  who  assembled  at  a  staled  time  in  a  sacied  grove, 
and  there,  as  Tacitus  says,  by  the  public  slaughter  of  a  hnmao 
victim,  celebrated  the  fearful  origin  of  their  sacred  rites.* 

ruiutftaph  ]. — Divisions  of  the  German  race  luLo  lour  great 

tribes. 

Ancientwriters  have  left  us  some  accounts  of  the  distributtoo 
or  division  of  the  German  race  into  lesser  groupes  or  fimiilies; 
but  these  would  be  unintelligible  if  they  were  not  illustrated 

by  philological  information.  Researches  into  the  liistory  and 
affinity  of  laneuuges  and  dialects  afibrd  in  this  as  in  other  in- 
stances the  most  available  means  of  arriving  at  satisfactory 
conclusions  as  to  the  relations  of  particular  tribes.  The  first 
writer  who  attempted  with  any  degree  of  success  to  distribute 
and  classify  the  German  dialects,  and  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  German  language,  was  the  author  of  the 'Mithridstes* 
Adelung  divided  the  whole  nnmber  of  the  German  dialects, 
both  extant  and  such  as  are  oidy  known  !>>  wiitten  remains, 
into  two  classes,  which  he  supposes  to  belong  respectively  to 
two  races;  he  terms  the  races,  with  very  doubtful  propriety, 
Suevi  and  Cimbri^  and  their  language  the  Ober-deutoch  or 
Upper-German,  and  the  Low  or  Nether-German.  He  supposed 
the  Ober-deutsch  or  Upper-Gtermau,  of  which  the  modern 

*  Tacitus,  Geroiaiiia,  c  38t 
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High-Dutch  is  a  refined  and  improved  variety,  to  have  been 
or^inally  the  language  of  all  the  tribes  in  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Germany.   In  the  same  department  he  included  the' 

Goths,  the  Suevi,  and  the  \  iiiidals,  some  of  whom  are  by  later 
"Writers,  as  we  sliall  observe,  considered  to  form  a  separate 
class.  The  Low-German  or  Nether-Dutch  language  and  its 
dialects  belonged,  according  to  Adelung  and  others,  to  the 
Saxons,  Frisians,  and  other  nations  of  Western  Germany. 
The  difference  of  these  two  languages  is,  ul  the  opinion  of 
Adelung,  so  strongly  marked  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  Germany,  but  ari^iu  s  a  vfcry  ancient  sepa^ 
ration  of  the  two  races  before  they  quitted  their  |)iiiijilive 
abodes  in  remote  parts  of  Asia.  Though  these  tribes  must 
have  undergone,  both  in  earlier  and  in  later  ages,  occasional 
intermixture  from  the  mutual  alliances  and  subjugatioiis  which 
take  place  among  neighbouring  tribes,  yet  the  distmcttve  cluu 
raeter  of  their  dialects  is  still  clearly  to  he  recognised  in  the 
different  branches  of  each  » reat  stem.  Local  relations  have  in- 
deed  changed,  and  that  within  theage  oi  uuLliciitic  liistory  ;  the 
Sufcvic  tribes  liavino-  abandoned  their  country  in  the  nortii- 
east  of  Germany  to  various  hordes  of  Slavonic  origin  who 
entered  it  after  the  great  southward  migration  of  the  German 
hordes,  transplanted  their  language  to  the  south-eastern  parts 
ofGiermany  and  the  adjoining  countries.  From  the  Suevicor 
Alemannic  brancb  are  descended  the  people  of  Switzerland, 
Alsace,  the  Upper  and  the  Middle  Rhine ;  from  the  Lango- 
bards,  wlio  took  a  more  easterly  direction,  are  derived  the 
Bavarians,  the  Austrians,  the  Tyrolese,  and  other  Geroiau 
subjects  of  Austria,  and  the  people  who  still  preserve  relics 
of  the  German  language  in  the  Vicentine  and  Veronese. 

The  distinctive  character  of  the  Upper  German  language 
consists  partly  in  a  peculiar  mode  of  utterance,  for  which  the 
people  who  speak  it  are  remarkable.  It  abounds  witli  guttural 
and  hissing  and  imperfectly  articulated  consonants,  and  deeply- 
toned  diphthongal  sounds,  which  take  place  of  the  softer  dental 
and  palatines,  and  the  open  vowel  sounds  of  the  Lower  Carman 
dialects. 

The  Lower  German  language  must  not  he  confounded  with 
the.Plati-deut8ch,  which  is  only  one  of  its  varieties.  The 
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dtalectft  of  thu  speech  in  general  are  femarkabk  for  suUti* 
tntiiig  a  soft  aspirate  fi>r  the  hard  gattoral,  a  dental  i  for  the 
sibilants  »  or  9,  a  simple  s  for  the  hissing  sch^  p  for  pf,  or  for 

ff  as  piper  for  pfeifer,  tehen  or  ten  for  zehen.  Adelun*^  ob- 
perves  that  the  Lower  German  languages  are  rich  in  expres- 
sions GODoected  with  navigatioo^  traffic,  and  maritime  atiairsi 
but  poor  in  abstract  terms.  The  ehaiaoteristics  of  the  Lower 
Oerman  are  teoogmsed  in  the  dialects  of  all  the  Belgians  and 
the  bordeiers  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  English  and  Low- 
land Scottish.* 

Adeluug  considered  the  Scaudiiiaviaa  dialects,  in  which 
are  included  the  Icelandic,  the  Danish  and  Swedish,  as  ujter- 
medtate  between  his  two  principal  Germaa  languages,  and 
supposed  them  to  have  resulted  from  an  intennixtttre  of  tribes 
belonging  to  the  two  great  divisionsof  the  German  race  in  the 
Scandinayian  peninsola.  Later  writers  on  the  history  of  the 
German  languages  have  been  led  by  farther  research  to  adopt 
a  very  diHciciit  conclu.sion  on  this  subject.  Professor  Rask  has 
maintained  that  the  German  nnd  th(*  Scandinavian,  or  the  old 
Northern  speech,  may  rather  be  termed  sister  languages  than 
cognate  dialects.  He  obsenres  that "  the  dialects  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians and  those  of  the  Germans  have  respectivdy  msny 
traits  by  which  the  members  of  each  are  connected  among 
tfaemselveSy  and  distingmshed  from  those  of  the  opposite 
division.''  Even  the  classical  High  Grerman  and  the  language 
oi  iJ^  iluiid  resemble  each  other  in  many  particulars,  in  which 
both  diiier  from  the  Swedish  and  Danish.f  Rask  therefore 
considered  the  old  Norse  and  the  German  as  two  sister  lan- 
guages, and  this  opinion  coincides  with  that  of  Professor  Jacob 
Ghrimm,  the  most  celebrated  phildoger  who  had  devoted  ham- 
self  to  the  history  and  etyssology  of  the  German  language* 
Grimm  divides  the  dialects  of  the  German  language  into  four 
classes:  first,  the  Gothic,  known  to  us  by  the  extant  parts  of 
the  version  of  the  Scriptut  es,  mudo  by  Uiphdas  into  the  idiom 
of  the  McBSo-Goths ;  secondly,  the  Old  High  German,  or  the 

•  These  remarks  were  published  by  Hofratb  Addung  in  his  history  of  the  Oer- 

man  langtiage,  and  afterwards  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  the  3Iithridates. 

■f-  Kask,  iiher  da^  Alter  und  die  Ecbtbeii  dOT  Zeadj)pXBChe>  &C«)  ttbersetct  TOQ 
F.  U.  vau  del  Hsgen.  Beiiin,  IHW, 
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Frandc;  exemplified  by  the  remains  of  Otfiried,  the  glosses  of 
Keroiii  and  other  relics  of  the  kungnage  pmTalent  in  Frsnconia^ 
Swabia  and  Switzeiland  duiing  the  middle  ages;  thiidly, 
the  Low  German  dialects ;  fonrthly,  the  Korthem  language, 
the  Norse  or  Scandinavian.  He  observeH  that  these  four  great 
stems  of  dialects  display  various  relations  to  each  other.  The 
first  and  second  are  nearly  related  ;  by  Ad  clung  they  nre 
reckoned,  as  we  have  seen,  under  one  division,  that  ot  the 
Upper  Gtermanj  but  the  mutual  affinity  of  the  three  Gernuoi 
languages  is  much  closer  than  the  relation  which  Ih^  all  bear 
to  the  Old  Norse.* 

A  leamed  and  accniate  writer,  whose  main  object  has  been 
history  and  ethnography,  M.  Zeass»  has  availed  lumself  d 
these  results  of  philological  research  in  elneid8tin|r  the  distii- 
bution  of  German  tubes  iett  by  Pliay  and  Tiicitus.  llis  attempt 
appears  to  be  morei  successful  than  any  former  endeavours, 

*  ProfesMir  Grimm's  data  wee  developed  in  his  Hercabui  work  on  the  Oennan 
languages,  wUcli  bean  tfa«  Inadeqiurte  tit]«  of  ^  Dtolidi*  GmnniBtik.'*  Hb  gb- 
aod  coodniieng  wcce  ooSIeetcd  ftom  iMltcnd 
bf  M.  Zmm,  lb  «  ««fk  «ndM  **  Dit  DmiIhIim  nnddto  NmMm^^ 
«tieqq. 

I  must  here  observe  that  some  remarks  have  been  made  on  the  philological 
system  of  Professor  Grimm  by  a  writer  whose  opinions  on  subiects  of  this  ii  iturc 
are  entitled  to  the  highest  regard.  IM.  E.  Bamouf,  in  the  appendix  to  his  leamed 
"  CkMmnentairc  sur  le  Ya^ oa,"  maintains  that  it  is  advisable,  in  comparing  the 
Gtraaudc  languages  with  the  Znd  and  Sanskrit,  to  UittU  iIm  coinpariapu  to  the 
CKmUc  aad  All0o-Saxol^  and  to  paai  over  the  FjMMic^ 

Hi^  Ckcman.  **  Je  la  nonune  Faadqna  i  ban  dioit  d^^rdtresanple  d^Otftid." 
Ha adda  Us TeaMm  ftr  ikkwMmt  "  Dans  le  Oermaniqueakl'ADghHflauiii on  voit 

un  type  g^n^ral ;  tandisqne  dang  le  Ftandque,  Ton  voit  beaucotip  de  nuance?;  di- 
veraes  qui  me  sembleut  etre  plut6t  locales  f|uc  chronologique?.    Grinmi  a  pris 
pour  base  la  prononciation  la  plus  rude,  comuie  la  mieux  c^ractcntiee ;  inais,  a  mon 
avis,  eile  n'a  jamais  ete  geoerale.    Alles  a  Zurich  ou  a  6u-Gall,  vous  y  trouverez 
aaeoKe  aujuuidlHd ki  ^nm^ Kdaan ianin  vivaaiak  CMnam  « nlma^  jusqu'i 
pMKke  quelques  maooifllabaa  Qn^Mqpm  pov  dfli  aoofaaetkwa,  qaaad  llotAo- 
grapha  da  raawiaa  HaaWmcmaad  prtwntaH  aa  appMaBaee  6mx  tjfhUbm,  pag 
ovplasteiMfi  a  pttiali.  Maia  otla  B*eit4|iia  TiBdavdaiement  dei  aqMiat  qui  aa 
vent  pas  proooocer  une  consonne  apres  on  r,  sans  I'intervention  d*une  voyeUe  parasite. 
La  forme Gothique s'^  maintenue  dans  tout^  les  langues  romanes ;  borgo,  Burgos, 
bourg.     liCS  gloses  donnent  Iwmo  (hommc)  •  Otfirid  ecrit  govm,  et  c'est  ainsi  qu'ont 
parl6  Ics  Francs  de  la  cour;  le  nom  de  la  rcme  Qometrude  le  prouve.    Ainsi  done 
Tancien  Haut-Allemand  ne  £nmit  que  compliquer  la  doctrine  des  pocinitlBtioii^  qui 
cifc  sinplft  at  bdlactttn  k  SinaBdl^  teChMa  at  kl^rtin  d^nM 
I'teme.'*  (H.BinMMi^Gaiiiin.aiiile  Yafiia.  Addit.atCon«dxllL) 
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madey  as  it  hts  been,  with  belter  raources.  Tadtus  has  given 
an  andent  myiih,  ptef  alent  among  the  Geimana  in  his  ttme, 
mpecting  the  origin  of  thdr  lace  and  its  principal  dislribii- 
tions : — **  Celebrant  carminibus  antiquis,  quod  unum  apud  illoB 

m^morifie  etannaliuin  i^enus  est,Tuisconeradenin,  terra  editum, 
et  filium  Mannum  ui  tgiuem  u^eiiUs  conditoresque.  Manno  tres 
filios  afl^ignaot  e  quorum  nominibus  pioximi  oceano  Ingag- 
vonoi,  tnedii  HerminoneSy  cfetcri  lgta?vonos  vocfiiitur."*  The 
story  of  the  earth-born  god  Taisoo  and  his  son  Man,  isa  piece 
of  mythology  which  was  probably  misunderstood  by  Ronun 
interpreters,  but  the  three  names  which  follow  are  plainly  the 
designiilions  of  three  great  ti  ihcs  or  divisions  of  the  German 
I'ace,  and  they  seem  all  to  belong  to  the  Teutonic  or  southern 
division  of  it,  that  is  to  exclude  the  northern  or  Scandinaviao. 
For  this  important  section  of  the  Germanic  mce  a  name  is 
wanting  in  the  enumeration  of  Tacitus;  and  the  old  ssgaon 
which  it  was  founded,  appears  nottohave  incladed  them  among 
the  descendants  of  Taisco  and  Mannns.  They  seem  to  be  com- 
prehended by  Pliny  under  the  designation  of  the  Hillev  iones,f 
who  are  said  to  have  inhabited  an  island  in  the  Northern  Ocean 
of  vast  extent  and  deserving  the  appellation  of  a  new  world. 

The  brief  notices  of  an  ethnographical  division  of  German 
tribes  left  by  the  Roman  writers^  compared  with  the  results  of 
philological  in?estigationt  afford  some  ground  for  distributing 
the  natioiis  of  ancient  Germany  under  the  four  foUosfiog 
heads : 

•  Different  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  t>ie«e  names.  It  i<  probable 
th&t  the  termiiKitiiin  ones  is  but  :i  turuial  ending,  similar  to  that  of  Gothones  and 
Buri^indionc-,  wliich  are  likewise  written  Gothi  and  Burgundii.  We  have  then 
the  smiple  aaiucs  Iiigsev,  I&taev,  Hermin.  Ingsv  is  supposed  by  M.  Zeuss  tu  be  the 
WDoe  wotd  as  Vngvi,  which  meant  originally  nobUj  txaUtdj  and  is  the  xootor  etfiam 
Ita  whiA  iIm  npliMft  of  Swsdm  MtvA  Adr  MOW  loodfli^^ 
ngMof  YngUngv.  l«tM  or  J«dM  fa  dfrimdAiim  ft  toot,  mcniBg  ia  111^^ 
iM^  of  wlikii  Orinim  iiM  duplqFvddwidadoiM^  Itfa  thooslitby  SoMtobe 
synonjmouB  irith  AiUi^  the  nnu  of  the  royal  caste  among  the  Vingotha  sad 
Vandak.  In  like  manner  die  name  of  the  Herminones  has  beoi  derived  from 
the  Gothic  word  airmun,  in  Old  High  Dutch  irmiii,  and  connected  with  the  cele- 
bratpd  nnme«  nf  Trminsul  andArminins :  it  thCltHwC  HlOSni^  asl^lpUed  tO  a  dstS  of 
nations,    Jie  mighty  or  imwirtul  ones." 

t  Sinus  t'Odanus — referius  insulis.  Quarum  clnriiiciaim  Scaiulinavia  est,  it)cou>- 
pcrtte  magnitudinis;  portionem  tanluui  ejus  quod  ^t  notuoa  imievionum  gol* 
quingsods  inoolonte  paf^.  (PUn.  H.  Nat.  HSb*  iv.  o.  18.) 
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1.  HerminoneSy  termed  Hermionei  by  Piioyj  oomprehended 
among  them  four  tribes  or  races :  the  Suevt,  mclnding  probably 
the  Qoadi  and  the  Marcomann,  joined  in  the  Suevic  kingdom 

of  Marobodiius  ;  the  Hermundiiri,  ancestors  of  the  Thuringi- 
ans  ;  the  Chatli;  and  tiie  Cherusci.  To  these  tubes  mentioned 
by  authors  among  the  Herminones  fiome  others  are  added^ 
supposed  to  have  belonged  with  them  to  the  same  Upper 
Geimaii  stock  or  to  the  class  of  natkms  by  whom  the  High 
German  dialects  weie  spoken.  The  principal  of  these  ate  the 
Sigambriy  the  Batavt,  the  Tabantes,  the  Lygian  nations  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Germany,  to  whom  the  Vandals  were 
allied,  and  the  Bastarnians,  still  further  eastward  than  the 
Lygians.  The  countries  inhabited  by  all  these  nations  are 
situated  inland  or  towards  the  centre  of  Germany,  in  their 
relative  position  compared  with  the  remaining  tribes^  who  are 
either  nearer  to  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic^  or  in  remote 
parts  towards  the  north-east,  in  the  territories  lately  belonging 
to  Poland  and  Old  Prussia. 

2.  The  IngfEvones  are  places!  by  Tacitus  near  the  ocean. 
They  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  and  north-west  of  Ger- 
many. Pliny  enumerated  among  these  tribes  the  Cimbri;  the 
Teutones^  supposed  to  be  the  Jutes,  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Oder;  and  the  '^Chancorum  gentes/'  further  westward^  on  the 
coast  of  the  German  Ocean  towards  the  Ems.  These  are  the 
people  to  whom  the  Low  German  dialects  belonged ;  but  the 
enumeration  of  the  tribes  is,  as  we  shall  tiiid,  very  defective. 

3.  The  Ista^voncs  of  Tacitus  are  supposed  by  M.  Zeuss  to  be 
the  tribes  comprehended  in  the  class  of  German  nations  termed 
by  Pliny  "  Vindili,"  whose  name  probably  meant  people  of 
the  sea-coast.  The  Vindili  are  nations  inhabiting  the  coast 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Baltic  countries,  which  were  afterwards  occupied  by  Slavic 
and  utlier  races  foreign  to  tltt  TcuLouic  blood.  Tliey  were  the 
Guttones,  Gothones,  whose  language  is  preserved  in  the  Moeso- 
Gk>thic  version, for  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  Gothones 
are  the  people  who,  having  migrated  to  the  southward,  were 
afterwards  known  as  Goths,  The  Burgundiones  were  ancient 
neighbours  of  the  Goths ;  they  were  on  this  nde  of  the  Via- 
tula :  the  abode  of  the  Varini  and  Carini  is  not  ascertained. 
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4.  The  Hillemnes  or  Scandinaran  mldooB^  of  whom  the 
different  tribes  are  enmneraled  hy  Ptolemy,  claim  the  fourth 

German  lauguage,  or  the  Old  Norse. 

The  outline  thus  sketched  mav  sutiice  for  showing  that  the 
pnixcipai  divisions  of  the  Grermauic  nations  as  marked  out  by 
the  aneieat  tradittooi  of  the  people,  and  handed  down  to  us 
hy  Koman  writen^  coincide  in  a  general  point  of  view  with  the 
diBtiibntioa  of  races  which  the  German  dialects  display.  I 
shall  now  attempt  to  give  a  move  partievlar  aeeoant  of  the 
several  groupes  of  nations,  and  of  the  geographical  positions  of 
each  tribe.  In  this  I  must  incur  the  risk  of  furnishing  a  some- 
what tedious  catalogue  of  names,  which,  however,  is  necessary 
for  elucidating  the  history  of  ancient  Germany,  and  for  laying 
a  groundwork  for  farther  researches  into  the  origin  and  con* 
nection  of  the  Qatioos  of  modem  Europe. 

Sbction  II. — Of  the  early  Abode9  and  History  of  the  7Vi6« 

belonging  io  each  of  the  great  Branches  of  the  German 
Race. 

Modem  writers  who  have  treated  on  the  geographical  divi- 
sions of  Germany  and  the  position  of  the  different  German 
tribes^  such  as  Clnmius,  D'Annlle,  Mascon,  Maanert^  Ludeo^ 
and  Rdchardi  have  collected  and  compared  the  notices  n^gaid- 
ing  their  history  left  by  ancient  authors.  A  later  and  more 
successful  attonipt  to  elucidate  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in 
the  work  of  M,  Zeuss,  who  seems  to  have  exhan«tf»d  all  the  re- 
sources that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  in  the  ibliowiBg 
enumeration  I  shall  nearly  follow  his  arrangement 

Para^ra^  1. — Nations  of  the  Oberland  or  Highland  of 

ancient  Germany. 

The  following  German  nations  mentioned  by  the  ancteat 
writers  inhabited  the  inland  and  higher  countries.  They  ap- 
pear, as  far  as  can  be  collected  from  relics  of  their  idioms,  and 
from  the  orthographical  construction  of  proper  names  belong- 
ing to  them,  to  have  spoken  High-German  dialects.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  comprehended  in  the  division  of  Ger- 
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mftn  tribes  termed  by  Pliny  and  Tacitus  Hermiones  and  Her* 
minoneB.   M.  ZeoBshas  enumerated  tbese  tribes  under  tbe 

following  divisions:  1.  The  Sigambri  and  some  other  tribes 
who  inhabited  the  high  country  on  the  llliioe  iVum  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  iNeuwied  upwards.  2.  The  Chatti  and  Hermun- 
duri  in  Hessia  and  J^huringia.  3.  The  Chemsci  and  other 
neighbouring  tribes  in  the  country  between  the  Upper  Weser 
and  the  Elbe,  occupying  the  territories  of  Brunswick  Lune- 
burgy  and  the  adjoining  tracts^  in  the  southern  part  of  Lower 
Saxony.  4.  The  Marcomanni  and  other  nations  in  Bohemia 
iind  its  borders.  5.  The  Lygiau  tribes,  between  Bohemia  and 
the  Vistula,  in  the  modern  Silesia  and  the  Duchy  of  Posen. 
6.  The  Bastamian  tribes  beyond  the  Vistula  and  near  the 
Carpathian  mountains. 

A.  Of  the  Sigambri  and  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
1.  TheSigambri,a  powerful  German  tribe  in  the  time  of  Caesar, 
are  placed  by  that  writer  "proximi  Rheno."*    They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Gambrivii  of  Tacitus,*|-  and  the  G^amabriuni 
of  Strabo^  and  occupied  tbe  first  hill  country  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine  near  Neuwied.§   Subdued  by  the  Romans 
they  were  transplanted  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  where 
they  occur  under  the  name  of  Guberni,  between  the  Ubii  and 
Batavi,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ruhr,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Meurs.    2.  The  Marsi,||  a  tribe  of  obscure  history, 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  Sigambri,  are  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  with  the  Grambrivii.^    Neither  of  these  tribes  is 
mentioned  after  the  time  of  Ptolemy  by  their  old  names : 
under  those  of  Franci  and  Salii»  they  became  formidable  to 
the  Romans.   3.  Ubii,  to  the  southward  of  the  Sigambri,  be- 
fore the  time  of  Caesar  "  Civilab  ampla  atque  florens."**  They 
were  removed  by  the  Romans  to  the  country  about  Culogn.-f-t* 
4.  Usipii,  Tencteri,  Tubantes,  mhabited,  after  the  defeat  of 
Varus,  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  lippcjiif  Ptolemy 

•  Ctar,  Bdl. GalL Ti.8fi.  t  Tadt.  Gcnit.JI. 

t  TufuiSpto6voit  Stnih.  yfi.  p.  S91.  See  U.  Zvum,  p.  SS«  Stabo  geoenkUy 
tenns  them  ^o^ofiCfw,  SngHttlni  $  and  Ptolemj  S^ya/tCpoc.  lAte  wtittn  tem 

them  Sicamlvi. 

§  Zeuss,  p.  83.         U  Strabon,  lib.  vii.  p.  290.    Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  i.c.  6S. 

5f  Strabo  expressly  tenns  them  a  part  or  section  of  the  SugaTrbri. 

**  BeU.  (ML  iv.  c.  3.  tt  Tacit.  Ann.  12. 27.  Germ.  28.       Tacit.  Ana.  i.  60. 
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places  the  Teneteri  near  the  Sieg,  and  the  Tabantes  wmthwaid 
further  irom  the  Rhine.  All  these  three  tribes  seem  to  have 
been  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  people  who  appear  under  the 

later  name  of  Aleinanni.*  6.  Ainpsivarii,  driven  by  the  Chauci 
from  territories  on  the  Lower  lUime,  sought  the  refiicfe  ut  many 
other  expelled  tribes  on  the  bank  ot  the  Klimc  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Lippe.t  They  appear  in  later  times,  in  conj unc- 
tion with  the  Chattiy  as  forming  a  considmble  portion  of  the 
Franks.  6.  Ghamavi  in  earlier  times  occupied  the  same  region 
as  the  Usipit  and  Tubantes  ;X  placed  by  Tacitus  to  the  souths 
ward  of  the  Frisii ;  by  Ptolemy  in  a  later  time,  joined  with  the 
powerful  tribe  of  Cherusci  in  the  country  reaching  towards 
the  Ilart'z  mountains.  They  were  joined  afterwards  to  the 
Franks.  7,  Bructeri,  divided  into  Greater  and  Less  by  the 
river  Ems,  on  the  banks  of  which  they  are  placed  by  Tacitus 
and  by  Ptolemy.§ 

B.  Chatti  a7id  Hermunduri,  and  the  neighbouriny  Tribes. 
To  the  eastward  of  the  Sigambri  Caesar  mentions  only 
8uevi.||  The  Suevt  of  CsBsar  are  soon  afterwards  termed 
Chatti  and  Hermunduri.  Osesar  describes  an  extensive  desert 
to  the  southward  of  the  Suevir  thence  the  old  Celtic  inhabit- 
ants had  been  expelled ;  this  was  the  country  settled  by  the 
Romans  under  the  name  of  the  Agri  Decu mates.  Beyond 
the  latter  Tacitus  places  the  Chatti.^  The  Chatti  occupied  an 
extensive  country  of  triangular  form,  one  corner  reaching  to 
Mount  Taunus  on  the  Rhine,  one  to  the  Upper  Werra,  and  the 
third  below  the  Diemel.**  The  Mattiaciff  were  a  small  tribe 
near  MountTaunus^t  at  the  '^HeissenBrunnen/' JSfo^  Springs. 
The  Chattuariiy  indicated  by  their  name  to  be  a  section  of  the 
Cliatli,  as  well  as  the  Batavi  and  Caninefates,  who  are  de- 
clared by  Tacit!is^;§  to  have  been  descended  from  the  same 
people,  iniiabited,  as  it  appears^  the  islands  of  the  Rhine. 

♦  Zeuss,  p.  00.  t  Tacit.  Ann.  B.  c.  66,  60. 

+  Tac.  ibid.  Germ.  34.  §  Ann.  \.  m.   Strabo,  vU.  p.  291. 

j|  Bell  (fall.  vi.  10.  ^  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  30.  Zetiss,  p.  98. 

ff  ^rauiacum,  with  a  Celtic  termination,  was  a  name  nrij^inating  i)robably,  &5 
Zeuss  conjectures,  with  the  neighbouring  Celts^  "  Mattiau  in  Genuania,  fbntes 
calidi  tzaos  Bhenum.*'   (PUn.  31,  2.) 

$$FUii.N.H.lL9.  §§  Tac.  Hkt.>.  IS. 
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They  were  driven  out  ot  the  country  by  the  Ghatti.  2.  The 
Uermtincluri,  beyond  the  Chatti,  extended  from  the  Werra 
towards  the  East;  tbey  wm  placed  by  Tacitus  at  the  source 
of  the  Albifly  but  that  writer  was  probably  not  well  informed  as 
to  the  higher  courae  of  the  riw  Elbe.* 

C.  The  Cherusci  and  the  neighhourinq  tribes. 
The  Cherusci  are  meationed  by  Caesar  amono-  the  chief 
tribes  of  Germany,  their  name  being  found  with  those  of  the 
Suevi  and  Sigambri.  After  the  Romans  had  broken  the  power 
of  the  latter^  the  Cheniici  made  an  obatinate  lesistanoe :  they 
destroyed  the  legion  of  Varus  and  withstood  the  arms  of  Ger- 
manicos.  They  defeated  the  army  of  Maiobodans,  and  the 
Soevic  confederacy  united  under  that  leader.f  In  later  times 
the  Cherusci,  as  heads  of  the  Saxon  Confederacy,  opposed 
theniseives  to  the  Fmuki?  and  Tliurinirians.  The  territory 
occupied  by  this  great  and  powerful  nation  cannot  be  exactly 
determined  by  any  extant  account.  According  to  a  statement 
obtained  from  Ptolemy,  they  occupied  the  countries  to  the 
northward  of  the  Uartz  forest^:  which  in  later  times  Heparated 
the  Saxons  from  the  Thnringiansi  as  in  Cttsar's  time  the 
forest  of  Bacenis  divided  the  Chemsci  from  the  Saevi.^  The 
Chemsci  are  mentioned  together  with  the  neighboiiring  tribe 
of  Fosi.||  The  Aiigiivam  mliabited  both  sides  of  the  Weser, 
adjoining  the  Cherusci.^  The  Lanpobardi  had,  according'  to 
Ptolemy,  the  Chauci  on  iheir  northern  side,  and  readied  east- 
ward to  the  Elbe,  to  the  southward  of  Hamburg,  and  towards 
Saltzwedel.**  Velleius  nearly  agrees  with  Ptolemy  in  his 
account  of  the  position  of  the  Langobards*  He  places  them 
near  the  Chauci,  and  reaching  towards  the  ESlbe.ft  It  seems, 
from  the  narratiTe  of  Tacitus,  that  the  Langobardi  were  neigh« 
boars  of  the  Cherusci,  whom  they  joined  in  the  war  against 
Maroboduus,  but  they  were  comprehended  in  the  great  Suevian 

«  Germ.  41.    Zeiii%  104. 

t  Cherusci  sociique  eonim^  vttiM  Anninii  milev  wanguem  beUum  in  Mwobo* 

duum.    (Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
*  Ptoleni.  loc.  ck.   Zeufis,  10?.       g  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  10.       \\  Tac  Germ.  30. 
^  Tac.  Amu  ii.  8.  •t  Zeusa,  110. 

ft  VdUdn^  ii  lOS.  Rupta;  Cbmcomm  'mImw  a  fractt  I^tiigpbardi,  gent 
edam  Qennaa&  ftritota  ftrodor;  usqvw  ad  fiumcB  Albim  Bonumtw  cam  signit 
poduetiu  ejccvdtiw. 
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empire  of  that  cliieftam.  Next  to  the  Langobarrls  Tacitus 
enumerates  several  nations,  evidently  beyond  the  Eibe^  with 
the  exception  of  the  Angli,  who  are  proved,  by  a  passn^ro  of 
Ptoleoiy,  to  have  inhabited  the  left  bank  of  that  river.*  The 
Langobards  were  already  celebrated  In  the  time  of  Tacttns  for 
the  valoor  which  they  displayed  in  their  warlike  enterprifle8.t 
The  Dulgibint,  CShaolci,  and  Ohasnarii  were  inferior  tribes  near 
the  Langobards,  to  tlie  eastward  of"  the  Elbe.J 

D.  The  Marcomanni  and  tke  surrouyiding  nations. 
The  celebrated  tribe  of  the  Marcomanni  are  hrst  mentioned 
by  CoBsar  among  the  followers  of  Ariovistus:  their  position 
appears  to  have  been  on  the  npper  and  middle  course  of  the 
Mayne,  whence  their  warlike  bands  foond  an  easy  path  towards 
the  east,  south,  and  west^  Hence  Marobodnus  led  them  into  a 
country,  surrounded  by  mountains,  which  had  been  previously 
abandoned  by  the  Bon,  uiid  which  retained  from  its  ancient 
inhabitants  the  name  of  Bojohoeniura  or  Bohemia. ||  Strabo 
is  not  clear  in  his  acconnt  of  this  event,  but  the  situation  of 
the  iVIarcoraanni  is  distinctly  marked  by  Ptolemy.  He  men- 
tions the  Vansti  as  living  on  one  side  of  the>^raSp7;Ta  vXri-^ 
Silva  Gabreta,  and  the  Marcomanni  on  the  othw.  The  Ga* 
breta  Silva,  as  M.  Zeuss  observes,  can  be  no  other  than  the 
BohmerwaldyOr  Bohemian  forest.  To  the  eastward  the  Mai^ 
c<Ananni  were  separated  firom  the  Quadi  by  the  Herc3rnian 
forest.  Even  towards  the  south  they  extended  not  beyond  ttif 
chain  of  mountains  :  between  the  latter  and  the  Danube,  lesser 
and  evidently  Celtic  nations  are  placed.  Al  the  head  of  the 
Suevic  kingdom  founded  by  Maroboduus  were  the  Marco- 
manni; they  are  called  especially  SuevL  By  this  name  Tacitus 
distingaisbes  them  in  more  than  one  passage.^ 

«  QveoL  4Sl  PtnL  tbU.  ZeiiM,  fUd. 

t  *<LaiigiilMido8  paudtM  noMtttait,  q^od  plttthnis  ae  wJentfarfmb  tutianiliui 

cUncti,  non  per  obsequium  sed  praeliis  et  pttiditmdo  tuii  sunt.^  (Tsc  Gem*  4a) 
X  Tacit.  Oenn.  34.    Ptolem.  ibid.  §  BeU.  GaU.  iv.  3. 

I|  Oens  ^Vfarcomannorum,  qua  Maroboduo  duce  excita  sedibus  suis  atque  in 

inU'rior;\  ictuL,M(^iis  incinctos  Herc^Tiia;  gilvse  campos  incolebat.    (Vellej.  ii.  lOH,) 

— Boiohoemum  ;  id  regioni  quam  incolebat  Maroboduus,  nomen  est.    (Vellej.  ii. 

109.)  MaiMt  adhttc  Botohoemi  nomen  signatque  loci  veterem  momoriam,  quamvii 

mutatis  coltoiibtuu  (Tm.  Oam.  42.   Zeam,  ubi  supra,  15.) 
^  AiumL  iL  02.  i.  44.  Ztom,  p.  107. 
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Hie  Quadi  were  the  eastern  neighbours  of  the  Marcomanni. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  Hercyniaa  forest  which  surrounded 
Bohemia^  the  wald  or  forest  of  Monivia,  separated  the  Mar- 
comanni from  the  Quadi,^  beyond  whom  Ptolemy  places  the 
Ao®ra  i\rf — Lonian  wald,  the  country  of  anciently  worked 
iron  riiines,  which  in  tlio  time  of  Tacilus  were  dug  by  the 
Gothini.f  It  does  not  appear  that  in  Csesar's  time  the  Quadi 
had  yet  settled  in  this  country.  That  writer  ph^ces  the  Volcas 
TectosageSf  who  were  Celts,  in  the  Uercynian  forest ;  and  M . 
Zeuss  has  observed  that  they  cannot  with  probability  be  fixed 
in  the  forest  country  of  Morayia,  and  that  the  Quadi  were 
perhaps  bands  of  the  victorions  Marcomanni  who  pushed 
their  conquests  on  the  eastern  side.:}: 

Beyond  the  Quadi  and  the  Luna  sylva,  that  is  towards 
the  south-east,  Ptolemy  places  the  Btrmi,  whom  he  terms  "a 
great  nation  reaching  to  the  Danube,  uud  there  bordering  on  the 
Teracatriw.**  The  latter  were  perhaps  a  Celtic  peo|)le.  It  ^ci 
that  ailer  the  leaders  Maroboduus  and  Catualda  had  fallen , 
the  Suevic  bands  founded  a  new  domain  under  Vannius,  at  the 
head  of  the  Quadi,  and  these  are  probably  the  Ba^mi,  who  pre- 
served the  name  of  Bohemia^  from  which  they  had  been  driven. 
By  Taeitns  this  new  Suevian  state^  which  reached  to  the  Car- 
pathian moontains,  is  termed  dives  regnuni,  quod  Vannius 
trigenta  per  annos  auxerat."  His  subjects  are  termed  Suevi  by 
Tacitus,  and  this  tribe  of  Suevi,  which  in  lat^r  times  had  the 
name  of  Bsemi,  were  the  farthest  of  all  the  German  ti  iLes  to- 
wards the  south-east,  where  they  reached,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, from  the  Lunian  forest  to  the  Danube.  § 

It  was  in  the  eastern  region  of  Germany,  and  among  the 
Suevian  tribes,  that  those  wariike  confederations  began  in 
the  second  centniy  which  first  disturbed  the  Roman  empire. 
At  the  head  of  these  were  the  Marcomanni  and  other  Suevic 
bands,  as  the  Quadi,  whom  Ammianus  terms  ^'immensum 
t|uantum  antehac  bellatrix  ct  potens."|| 

£.  The  Lygian  tribes. 
The  Lygii  or  Lugii  are  placed  by  Tacitus  to  the  eastward 

*  Tac.  Genn.  41.   a  Ftol.  loc.  dt  Zeon,  118.  f  XMi'Owin. 

t  Tfa«iiuwof  tfaeQnadiiipcrii^pMMiTedin  Qotdlinbiiig. 
§  C.  Piol«ni*  p.  08*  H  Anmiiaa*  nix.  6. 
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of  the  natioDS  already  meotioned.  They  were  a  gnmpe  of 
oatioas  diatioet  from  aad  io  hostility  with  the  SaevL  Ptolemy 
reckoDfl  among  them  the  Buii,  who  are  placed  by  Tacitus 
nearly  in  the  same  quarter,  and  makes  tiiem  extend  to  the 
Vistula.*  The  country  of  Uie  Buri  was  near  the  sources  of  the 
Oder  and  the  Vi8tula.f 

F.  The  BasianuB. 

The  Bastariue  are  the  first  German  nation  mentioned  in 
history :  they  are  enumerated  among  the  troops  led  by  the 
Macedonian  king  Peraeus  against  the  Romans,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  second  century  before  Christ.  Their  abode  was 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Lower  Danube,  whence  they 
reached  to  the  Carpathian  mountains,  behind  the  Dacians.  As 
the  GJreeks  were  accustomed  to  ihc.  inroads  of  Gauls  from  the 
adjoining  tracts  of  the  Scordisci,  thev  mistook  tlie  Bastarnae 
auls,and  Polybius,  Plutarch,  and  Livy,  who  copied  Greek 
accounts,  mention  the  Bastarnae  as  Galatse.  Strabo,  however, 
declares  them  to  be  of  the  Germanic  race:^  he  was  the  first 
writer  who  gave  any  distinct  account  of  them  and  of  their  tribes. 
Pliny  likewise  asserts  them  to  be  Germans,  and  Tacitus  fully 
confirms  that  opinion  by  reference  to  their  language.  "  Peu- 
eini  quos  (inuhiiu  Bastarnas  vocant,  sermone,  cultu,  sedeac 
domicihis,  ni  Gcrmani  agunt/'^ 

The  physical  characters  of  the  Bastams  must  have  been 
remarkable,  since  they  are  noticed  by  many  writers,  as  resem- 
bling those  of  the  great  northern  races  of  Europe.  Polybios 
mentions  their  great  stature  and  boldness  in  combat,  and  Livy 
observes  their  "  procera  et  immania  corpora,"  and  "  quanta 
in  pericuhs  audacia."  Phitarch  terms  them  "  ai  rofc  vxpriXoi^ty 
Tu  oiofiu-a,  Oav^acTToi  ct  roc  fieXirns,  ^^yciXav^oi,  ^  Koi  \afi7rpol  rais 
JCnra  rwr  7t(i\ij.iitoy  u7rttXatt'."|| 

The  Bastarnae,  as  M.  Zeuss  observes,  appear  as  the  first 
numerous  German  nation  who  moved  gradually  towards  the 
Euxine  from  their  ancient  abode,  which  was  probably  near 
the  higher  course  of  the  Vistula  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

•  Tac.  Germ,  xlv.    Ptolon.  Geog.  lib.  ii.  cap.  11.  f  Zeuss,  125. 

t  Strabo,  vii.  aOG.  §  Plin.  iv.  14.    Tat.  Germ.  xlvi. 

U  Polyb.  xxvl.  9.   Iiiv.  xl.  5.  et  seqq.    Plut.  Aemil.  Paul. 
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Lygii.  By  Scymnus  Chius  they  are  mentioned  fts  a  new  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pontus.*  Their  niovemeiits  have 
au  historical  importance  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  when  we  come  to  the  history  of  the  Goths. 

Faragraph  2.— Germtn  tribes  inhabiting  the  Low  Countries 
on  the  sea  coast,  supposed  to  be  the  IngBTOoes  of  Tacitus. 

A.  FrUii,f  Chauei,  and  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
The  name  of  the  Frisii,  which  is  still  preserved  in  that  of 
Friesland,  appears  first  in  history  in  the  account  given  by  Taci- 
tus of  the  expedition  of  Dnisnsi  by  whom  they  were  obliged  to 
pay  tribute  — ^''Frisiis,  transrhenano  populo,  Dmsns  tribntum 
jiisserat  modicum  pro  angustia  rerum,  ut  in  usus  militares 
coria  boura  pendereiit.'*J  Pliny  mentions  the  Frisii  and  Frisia- 
bones  with  other  nations  between  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine, 
above  the  Batavi.^  Ptolemy  makes  the  ^piv^/oi"  inhabit- 
ants of  the  whole  sea^oast  of  the  German  Oceans  as  far  as  the 
mouths  of  the  Ems,  or  Amisios. 

The  Chauci  are  joined  with  the  Frisii  in  the  earliest  accounts 
of  that  people,  with  whom  they  appear  to  have  been  nearly 
coniKicted.  The  Weser  flowed  through  the  countiy  of  the 
Chauci  and  divided  them  into  two  bodies.  "  Visae  nobis  Chau- 
corum  gentes,  qui  majores,  minoresque  appellantur/'  says 
PUny.  Ptolemy  mentions  the  Lesser  Chauci  as  succeeding 
to  the  Phrissii,  that  is,  situated  to  the  northward  of  them^  and 
reaching  to  the  river  Visurgis  or  Weser,  after  whom  were  the 
Greater  Chauci,  reaching  as  far  as  the  Elbe  or  Albis.  The 
Greater  Chauci  occupied  the  modern  Dutchy  of  Bremen.  Taci- 
tus describes  the  situation  of  the  Chauci  in  a  similar  manner. 
Ue  says,as  we  turn  from  the  west  of  Germany  towards  the  north, 
we  first  discover the  country  of  the  Chauci^  which  though 
it  begins  immediately  from  Frisia  and  occupies  part  of  the 
sea-shore^  yet  stretches  so  far  as  to  border  on  all  the  nations 
before  mentioned  till  it  winds  round  to  meet  the  territory  of  the 
Chatti."  He  represents  the  Cliauci  as  bordering  to  the  north- 
ward on  all  the  western  nations  of  Germany.   "  This  immense 

•  Seym.  Vh.  v.  "jO.    Ouroi^i  BpaKtc^  Bacrapvai  r*  lirfiXvffQ. 

t  Tac  loco  supm  citato.       ^  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  72.      §  FJio.  H.  N.  iv.  1£» 
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tract  16  not  only  pouessed  bat  filled  by  the  Chaaci,R  people  who 
maintaiik  their  greatnese  by  j  attice  rather  than  violence.  They 
abooad  in  men  and  hones,  and  maintaiii  their  military  iame 
even  in  peace.*'* 

Pliiiv  visited  the  countr)^  ut"  the  Cliiiuci,  and  desciibed  the 
people  iiiid  Llicir  mode  of  life  from  personal  observation.    "  On 
this  coast,"  he  saye,    the  Ocean  twice  in  each  day  and  night 
ebbs  and  flows  over  an  immense  space,  which  is  subject  to 
an  eternal  controversy  between  the  sea  and  land«   Here  the 
miserable  inhabitants  keep  themselves  in  cabins  fixed  on  hil- 
locks, and  are  like  people  floating  in  boats  when  the  sea  has 
risen,  and  like  shipwrecked  wretches  wbt  ii  iL  subsides,  and 
they  catch  aruund  their  dwellings  the  lishes  which  fly  from 
them  in  the  retiring  waters,   Tliey  can  feed  no  cattle  for 
food  or  milky  ncnr  even  carry  on  war  against  wild  beasts  like 
their  rade  neighbours,  since  neither  pastures  nor  thickets  aie 
at  hand.  They  weave  into  cords  sea-weed  and  marshy  reeds, 
and  with  these  materials  firame  nets  for  catching  fish ;  they 
have  no  other  drink  tbau  w  iiter  collected  in  troughs  from 
showers  ot  rain.    Yet  these  nations,  if  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  would  deem  the  lot  of  servitude  their  greatest  ca- 
lamity. Thus  does  fortune  indulge  many  for  their  own  punish- 
ment." 

B.  Natkm  of  the  Cmhne  Peninsula  and  the  nel^bourkig 

countries. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  Cimbri  among  tbcnations 
whose  connection  with  the  Celtic  race  is  rendered  on  the 
whole  probable,  by  a  lew  words  of  their  language  which  ai-e 
yet  extant,  and  by  the  description  left  of  their  maimers.  The 
Romans  took  them  for  Germans,  as  Plutarch  says,  judging 
from  their  complexion.  An  argument  which  probably  had 
more  weight  was  their  connection  with  German  tribes,  par- 
ticularly with  the  Teutones.  li  does  not  appeai,  however, 
quite  clear  that  the  Cimbn  left  their  northern  iibode  in  com- 
pany with  the  Teutones.  It  might  be  supposed,  from  the 
occasion  on  whicli  the  Teutones  are  first  mentioned,  that  they 
met  the  Cimbri  accidentally,  when  both  nations  were  engaged 
in  a  similar  attempt   The  Cimbri  were  first  seen  by  tlie 

*  Tacitusi  Genu.  c.  35. 
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Romans  under  the  Consulate  of  C.  C.  Metellus  and  Co. 
Papirius  CarbOj  b.c.  116,  wlim  they  invaded  Illyricum  and 
defeated  the  consular  armies.*  Noreja  is  mentioned  by  Strafao 
as  the  place  of  the  conflictf  Neither  of  the  writers  names  the 
Tentones  on  this  occasion.  Appian,  indeed,  probably  by  mis- 
take, teiuis  the  liusl  mercl)  Teutones.  He  mentions  their  depar- 
ture thence  luto  Gaul.  In  the  south  of  Gaul  the  Cinihri  were 
again  victorious:  they  passed  the  lihouey and,  after  defeating  the 
Roman  generals,  traversed  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain,  and  were 
lepulsed  by  the  Celtiberi«  After  their  return  to  Gaul  they 
resolved  upon  the  invasion  of  Italy^  and  here  they  are  found 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Teutone84  But  they  marched  by 
separate  routes:  the  Teutones  and  Anabrones,  who  appear  to 
have  been  more  closely  connected,  passed  in  one  body  through 
Liguria,  while  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Cirabri  to  traverse  Nori- 
cum  by  a  north-eastern  route.  The  defeat  of  both  armies  by 
Marias  immediately  ensued* 

This  account  leaves  it  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  mi- 
gration of  these  tribes  from  the  north  was  a  simultaneoua 
movement;  and  even  if  it  were,  the  circumstance  by  no  means 
proves  their  consanguinity.  The  Tigurini,  who  joined  their 
expedition  into  Italy,  are  known  as  a  Celtic  tribe. §  The  armies 
of  Attiia  included  bands  of  Goths,  Alani,  and  other  nations^ 
and  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  may  have  been  people  re* 
dnced  under  the  more  powerful  Cimbriy  without  any  family 
relationship. 

The  Teutones  are  supposed  to  be  mentioned  by  Pytheas  :|( 
Plin)'  names  them  among  the  Inea3Vonesor  German  tribes,  who 
inhabited  the  sea-coast.  Tacitus  appears  to  tenii  them  Nui- 
thones*  among  the  nations  beyond  the  Elbe.  Ptolemy  places 
them  opposite  the  Langobards  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Oder^ 
between  the  Saxones,  Suardones,  Suevi,  and  Varini,  that  is. 
Bear  the  lakes  of  Mecklenburg  and  the  Havel. 

The  Ambrones,  closely  connected,  as  it  appears,  with  the 
Teutones,  vanish  from  histoiy.    iNuLhing  is  found  to  indicate 

*  LtfiiEpift.  6B.  t  fi^Mib^    P«  t  LH.Spit  #7. 

S  EatnpiittiBciitioiwiJiCBitliw:  *<]UBMidG«wnl»inClin1»bceTciitoiil1iii% 
et  Tigurinifl  et  AmbMoUMM  qua  mat  Oamanomn  tt  OvUacimi  ffuUm  vM  iqdC 

(Lib.  V.  1.) 

|!  The  passage  of  Pliny  in  which  Pytheas  appears  to  hftW  mentiaaed  the  TeUr* 
tones  ia  pxobablj?  oMcnipt,  m  we  «ball  aflerwanU  obienr«. 
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from  what  (quarter  of  the  north  they  came,  and  M.  /eiiss  con- 
jectures that  their  descendants  are  the  Saxons  beyond  the 
£lhe.    The  Teutoiieg  were  identical  with  the  Jutes. 

T/w  Sawones. — ^Thc  original  tribe  of  Saxous  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Saxon  confederacy  of  late  times,  whicb 
embraced  many  tribes  or  divtaiona  of  tribei.  The  Saxons 
named  and  described  by  Ptolemy  are  a  single  tribe^  whose 
abode  was  opposite  the  CSauchi)  on  the  neck  of  the  Cimbric 
pentnsnla;  they  reached  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  the 
river  Clialusus,  supposed  to  be  the  Travve.  Ptolemy  also  luen- 
tious  three  islantis  bcluiioing  to  the  Saxones  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe,  probably  Nordstrand,  Fuhr,  and  Silt.  This  waft 
the  tribe  whence  came  the  ibiiowers  of  Uengist."^ 

Several  tribes  of  lesser  note  are  motioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
living  southward  of  the  Saxons,  on  the  peaiosula  of  the  Cimbri. 

The  Anglii  were  the  most  southern  tribe  of  this  groape  of 
nations.  Ptolemy  mentions  the  Angtli  or  Anglii  as  a  Suevk 
nation :  he  places  them  to  the  eastward  of  the  Langobarde,  and 
extending  northwards  to  the  Elbe.  This  position  indicates 
that  they  lived  near  the  Lower  Saale,  aloiiu  the  Elbe,  (h)\vn  as 
far  nearly  as  the  Uine.  The  sitnation  of  the  Anjrles  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Elbe,  o})posite  the  Semnones  and  V  arini, 
and  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Hermunduri,  Langobards  and 
Oherusci,  might  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  they  belonged  like 
those  tribes  to  the  Upper  German  stock;  but  their  intimate 
connection  with  their  northern  neighbours,  and  the  remains 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  which  display  no  varieties  of 
dialect,  combined  with  other  arguments,  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  Angles  were  a  Luw-Geiinan  race. 

C.  Tribes  on  the  coeui  of  the  Baltic :  Suardonea,  Rugiif 

TuTcUingip  and  Sciri* 

The  Sciri  were  the  most  remote  people  of  the  German  race. 
They  lived  beyond  the  Vistula,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

Wends  and  Aistians. 

I  shall  mention  the  nations  of  the  fourth,  or  northern  or 

■  The  name  of  Saxons  is  supposed  by  many,  and  M.  Zcuss  adopts  this  opinion, 
to  be  derived  from  the  weapons  which  the  Saxons  bore:  "  Krat  autem  illis  diebus 
Saxonibus  magnorum  cultellorum  usus,  quibiis  usque  houie  Angli  utnntur,  mor«n 
gentes  antiqujc  sectantee.  (Juiielli  n»>i»tr«i  lingua  &ah)>  dkuntur.'* — VV'itecli.  Corbcj. 
p.  iii.— -Zeuss,  160,  Neiinitts  mak^s  Uengist  say  to  his  foUowoB,  **Ninwd  ewe 
MKM,**— Take  your  weapons. 
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Scandinmaii^  bruieh  of  the  Genran  stock,  in  «  fntuie  aec- 
tion* 

ParayrapJi  3.— German  tribes  of  the  rioitli  eastern  region. 
Nations  of"  the  German  nice  in  the  north-eastern  region  be- 
yond the  Oder,  and  spreading  thence  to  the  Vistula,  and  beyond 
that  river  through  countries  lon^c  siDce  occupied  by  tribes  of  a 
difiereot  lineage,  maybe  considered  as  a  particular  division  of 
great  Teutonic  people.  By  M.  Zeuss  these  nations  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  third  department  of  the  C^erman  tribes  termed 
Istttvones,  but  this  identification  is  by  no  means  so  well  esta- 
bhshed  as  the  two  former.*  It  is  more  evident  that  the 
eastern  German  nations  are  the  Vindili  of  Plitiy,  who  mentions 
the  particular  names — Vindili,  qnormn  ]  aib  Burgundioncs, 
Vaiiniy  Carini,  Guttones."  The  first  and  last  of  these  are 
known  to  have  inhabited  countries  bordering  on  the  Vistula. 

In  a  following  section  I  shall  endeavour  to  investigate  the 
history  of  the  principal  nations  belonging  to  this  groupe,  and 
I  shall  at  present  merely  advert  to  their  ancient  positions. 

I.  The  principal  nation  among  them  are  the  Guttones, 
doubtless  the  Gothones  of  Tacitns.'f'  All  modem  geographers 
place  this  tribe  beyond  the  V  i»Lula.  Pytheas  found  a  people 
of  the  same  name  in  that  country,  that  is  nihabiiini;  the  coast 
of  the  Frische  Haff,  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
Their  name  is  recognised  in  that  of  the  river  Guttalus,  sup- 
posed by  Voigt  to  be  the  Pregel,  which  flows  by  Konigsberg 
into  the  golf  of  Dantzig.:^ 

*  Taciius  places  the  IngsTODOi  on  the  ocean,  as  we  have  seen,  and  Pliny  mentions 
thjuamong  the  Cband  uid  TcatosL  TliAHcmiaiittof  Taeltii«««edielfUdk  «r 
Midland  tribes —Heankmes  medli.  PUny  mentLoM  them,  mumIj,  Skerii,  Her* 
innndnri,  Chaiti,  and  Gherusd.  Thus  far  thett  is  no  doubt,  but  we  haT«  nohfait 
fbxn  Tacitus  u-ho  were  the  Istaevones  {  be  only  says  that  they  were  the  Temaining 
tribes.  But  Pliny  terms  the  TsUfvones  "  proximi  Rhcno."  Pliny  must  then  have 
been  mistaken,  if  tlic  Ista  vones  are  the  eastern  (  icmian  nations.  Vei  he  is  said  to 
have  collected  his  information  respecting  (icmiany  in  the  country. 

f  Tacitus  places  the  Gotlionoi  beyond  the  Lygiau  uationh,  which  is  near  the  situ- 
adon  of  tibe  Onttoncs  of  Pliny. 

X  Thnt  tfit  Omtalni  was  Moie  rim  to  the  ontvud  of  dw  Villain  appeaii^  w 
yoigtoboet?«i,ftoint]ieoidfrinw]|idiltbmeotifln«d.  In  oiuncntiQg  Iho  itvoit 
of  this  ooontry  Pliny  mentions  the  Guttalus  first,  dien  the  Vistula,  and  the  Albisor 
Elbe  last.  It  nppearo  that  he  begins  Aom  the  autvwd*  6ee  Voigi*s  CMiidite 
von  PceusMby  b»  i.  s.  40. 
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3.  To  the  westmid  of  the  Vistula  were  the  Bargiradkiis, 

mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  Vindili.  By  Ptolemy  their 
sitaaliun  is  marked  out :  he  says  they  are  next  to  the  Sem- 
noues,  whose  pusitioii  upon  tiie  Oder  is  known,  and  reaching  to 
the  river  Vistula.*  Reicbardy  Voigt,  and  Zeuss  suppose  them 
to  have  inhabited  the  coast  of  Pomerania  about  the  nven 
Netase  and  Warta. 

3.  Of  the  other  tribes  meationed  by  Pliny,  the  Varini  are 
placed  by  Voigt  in  Mecklenburg  and  Swedish  Pomerania, 
where  the  river  Warnow,  Warnemunde,  aiid  other  local  names 
Beem  to  preserve  their  national  epithet.  They  are  probably 
the  people  known  to  late  writers,  as  Jornaudes  and  Frede- 
garius,  by  the  name  of  Warni.   The  Carini  are  entirely  lost 

4«  Senmonesy  who  aocordtng  to  Velleius  and  Ptolemy  occa- 
pied  an  extensive  country  reaching  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Odeti 
are  considered  by  Zeuss  as  belonging  to  the  eastern  German 
ractj.  Tliey  were  a  great  Suevic  nation,  and,  if  tlic  name  of 
Suevi  had  any  ethnological  meaning,  would  rather  seem  to 
be  asForiuted  with  the  Hermiones  or  nations  of  the  Central 
Highlands. 

Sbotion  IIL — Of  the  Migratiom  of  the  German  Tribea  into 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  etUuequent  DUtributhn  ffthe 
German  Races, 

We  have  seen  that  the  German  tribes,  previously  to  the 
movements  among  them  which  commenced  about  the  second 

century  of  the  Christian  era,  held  a  local  position  nearly  cor- 
responding with  the  division  of  their  fainiiies  and  dialects. 
Aion^;  the  coast  of  the  Geiiuaa  Ocean,  and  across  the  isth- 
mus of  the  Cimbric  |)eninsula  to  the  shore  of  the  Baltic,  were 
spread  the  tribes  of  the  Chauci  and  Frisii^  the  Anglii,  Saxones, 
and  the  Teutones  or  Jutes,  who  spoke  the  Low-German  lan- 
guages, and  formed  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  German 
race,  corresponding, as  it  appears,  with  the  Ingsevones  of  Tacitus 
and  Piiuy.    la  the  higher  and  more  central  parts  the  second 

*  JfuAmnj  namct  dura  rmv  Bovyowrwy  I^Mip*  There  cm  benonwiBte 
doubt  Att  ht  means  dw  BragandloiMi. 
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great  division  of  the  race^  that  of  the  Hemiones^  was  spread^ 
the  tribes  of  which  spoke  Upper  or  High-German  dialects. 

Beginning  in  the  west  with  the  country  of  the  Sigambri  on 
the  Rhine,  and  from  that  of  the  Cherusci  and  Anq^rivarii,  near 
theWeser  and  the  Hartz,  lliis  division  compreheaded,  besides 
those  tribes,  the  Chatti,  the  Langobardi,  the  Hermunduri,  the 
Marcomanni  and  Quadi,  the  Lugii,  and  beyond  the  Vistula, 
the  Bastams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Carpathian  bills. 
To  the  eastward  and  northward  of  the  last-mentioned,  near  the 
lower  course  of  the  Vistula,  and  thence  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Pregel,  were  the  primitiTe  abodes  of  the  Goths  and  their  cog- 
nate tribes,  who  are  perhaps  the  Istaevones. 

In  the  secuud  century  of  the  Christian  era  movements  began 
to  take  place,  almost  simultaneously,  as  it  would  appear,  in 
various  parts  among  the  northern  and  western  nations  ot  Ger- 
many, which  gave  rise  to  extensive  changes  in  their  relative 
positions  and  brought  them  into  new  combinations.  The  con- 
federacies that  were  formed  for  the  common  objects  of  con- 
quest or  nugrataon  assumed  new  names,  and  it  is  in  many  in- 
stances difficult  to  recognise  under  the  efuthets  now  given  to 
the  several  groupes  of  German  tribes,  the  various  nations  asso- 
ciated in  each  tlepai  Uneot.  iu  some  few  examples  the  old 
designations  were  preserved,  but  in  most  they  were  at);indoned 
for  titles  which  arc  now  for  the  first  time  heard,  but  which 
continued  to  be  celebrated  during  the  middle  ages,  and  in 
some  instances  still  maintain  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  modem  Europe.  1  shall  enumerate  the  most  exten- 
sive of  these  confederacies:  their  histoiy  contains  that  of  the 
principal  revolutions  which  changed  the  condition  of  ancient 
Europe,  and  brought  into  existence  the  national  divisions,  and 
the  social  and  political  arrangements  of  modem  times. 

1.  Of  the  confederwy  of  the  Aiemanm. 

"  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  confederacies  was  that  which 

bore  the  name  of  Alemanni.    The  origin  of  the  Alemanni 

was  a  coalition  of  various  bands,  the  relics  of  many  conquered 
tribes  in  the  middie  parts  of  Germany. 

It  is  uncertain  what  particular  tribes  contributed  in  the  first 
place  to  form  this  aggregate.   It  is  probable  that  they  were 
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chiefly  8ii«nc  nations.  The  name  of  Saevi  or  Saabi  was  soon 

associated  with  that  of  Aleiiianni,  and  here  we  find  the  link 
by  which  the  oid  Suevian  debiguatioa  passes  into  the  modem 
one  of  Suabian. 

They  are  called  by  the  earliest  writer  who  mentions  them 
&rfkkif$ts  artfpMTOt  Kal  fuy^Zw,*  a  commonion  or  assemblage 
of  many  nations,  which,  as  it  seems,  they  meant  to  eipiess  by 
the  assumed  name  of  All-men,  Alle-manner,  or  Akmanni. 

The  original  position  of  the  Alemanni  was  the  debated  and 
often  vacant  laud  in  the  cortier  between  the  Rhine,  the  Da- 
nube, and  the  Mayne,  which  is  nearly  the  situation  of  Suabia. 
They  became  known  about  the  time  of  Caracaila,'!'  and  were 
powerful  on  the  Rhine  and  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  France 
till  they  were  conquered  by  Cloyis  and  the  Franks.  Procopias 
and  Jomande8,in  relating  the  transactions  of  the  timesof  Aethis 
and  the  Gothic  king  Theodoric,  mention  a  tribe  termed  Saevi, 
Suavi,  ui  ^ovaj^oiy  as  intimately  associated  wuli  the  Alemanni.}: 
By  Paul,  the  Lombard  historian,  they  are  identified. §  "  Reo^io 
ilia  Suevorum,"  says  Jomandes,  "  quibus  juncti  Alemanni,  ab 
ofiente  Boioaros  habet,  ab  occidente  Francos,  in  ueridie  Bur- 
gondos,  a  septentrione  Thuringoa."  I  The  German  Swiss  and 
the  Suabians  are  the  descendants  of  the  Alemanni* 

2.  Of  the  Fnmk$. 

All  the  countries  on  the  Hhme,  Ironi  the  Alcmannic  or  Sim- 
bian  territory  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  were  the  region  of  the 
Franks,  a  name  more  formidable  to  the  Romans  than  even 
the  preceding.  The  first  Franks  were  the  Sigambri,  who  after 
their  subjugation  under  Brusus,  disappear  for  a  time,  but 

•  TheettliMtMoOQiitofdieAlflminiikSMiidtaspflingaciiri 
the  BjmitiDe  (Hbtor.  L  S.)  fitom  the  nktlon  of  Afinius  QMftdntiM,  wlio  it  tX' 
tolled  ftvhwaeeaniekBovledge  of  GamiaiiiAii*.  (S«e  M.  2euss,  p.  306.) 

f  Alemaonorum  genteni  dericerat.  Spartiaa  in  Anioofab  CimadL  C  IQl  JDiMb 

Cassius,  G7.    CHbboo,  chap.  10.    Zeuss,  205. 

X  The  Peutingerian  table  places  Ahunannia  between  Suavia,(which  name  is  here 
applietl  to  the  country  of  the  Chatti  and  Ilcrmunduri,)  Hessia  and  Thuringi»» 
and  the  Armalausi  in  the  back  of  the  ScIta  ariawald.    (Zeuss,  liOii.) 

§  l>roctulf  ex  iSuavorum,  hoc  eart,  Aiamanaoruiu  gente  oriuiiUus.  (P«»L  DiiC» 
iu.  lU.    Zeuss,  317.) 

n  lomaodM  de  lUbui  Goddt. 
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wtt  mentioood  by  Ptolemy  ander  their  old  name,  and  soon  after- 
wards appear  in  alliance  with  the  Chamavi  nnder  the  design 
nation  of  Franks  or  Freemen  *'  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  from  the  Lippe  to  the  mouth  of  the  rirer.  It  appears 
from  Gregory  of  Tours  and  other  writers,  that  the  uame  of 
Sigambri  was  not  forgotten  by  the  Meroving;ian  Franks.* 

But  there  was  another  and  a  distinct  nation  who  also 
took  the  name  of  Franks*  In  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  a  people 
called  Franks  appeared  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Mentz,  and 
laid  waste  Ganl.  Shortly  before  this  period  the  Chatti  had 
in?aded  the  empire  in  the  same  quarter,  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  and  these  eastern  Franks  are  called  for  some 
time  indifferently  Franks  and  ChattLf  They  were  separated 
from  the  Lower  Franks  by  the  intervening  tribe  of  Bhcteri 
or  Bmcteri. 

A.  Of  lAe  Lomfer  or  SaUan  Framkt, 

The  Franks  of  the  Lower  Rhine  are  called  by  Sidonius, 
aludicola?  Sicamlji  i."!  From  the  river  Sala, — thelssel? — it 
has  been  conjectured  that  tliey  derived  the  celebrated  name  of 
Saliiy  by  which,  as  Ammianus  says,  it  was  in  his  time  cus- 
tomaiy  to  distinguish  them.  In  the  time  of  Constautius 
they  occupied  Batavia ;  they  were  held  in  check  by  the  Ro- 
mans till  the  age  of  VaJentinian:  the  same  people,  still  termed 
SigamM  as  well  as  Franci  and  Salii,  thenceforward  made  con- 
tinual encroachments,  and  under  Clovis  iounded  the  empire  of 
the  Merovmgians. 

B.  Of  the  Upper  or  Rdpuatian  Franl^ 
The  Upper  Franks  laid  waste  Gaul  and  inyaded  Spain  in 
the  time  of  Gkillienus.^  The  main  body  consisted  of  the  war- 
like Suevic  nation  of  the  Chatti,  to  whom  were  joined  their 
noi  t  hr  i  n  iicifrhboiirs  the  Ampsivarii.  They  were  termed  in  Latin 
Kipani  and  Ripuarii,  perhaps  from  the  shores  of  the  Rhine. 
Their  last  king,  Sigibert,  according  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  had 

*  "Mitis  depone  coUa  Sicambcr.  Adnra  qrot!  incemiisti,  incende  quod  adorasti," 
are  the  curious  wonls  addressed  by  Bishop  Kemi  to  Ulovis  at  his  baptism.  (Gi^ 
Tur.  ii.  31.    Zeuss,  227.) 

1*  These  two  uations  of  Franks  have  icU  their  names  respectively  in  France  and 
b  Fkiaeodia. 

'  X  Sldoniitt  Apollinaiii.  §  Vopiad  AwtL  7«  Zcoss,  p.  338. 
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his  coort  at  Cdogn :  (hey  were  conqneied  sood  aftorwivds 
by  Clovis;  and  the  Riparian  Franks  in  aabmitting  to  the  Sa- 
lians  retained  the  'Megea  RipQarioram/*  which  are  always 

distinguioked  from  the  Salic  Law.* 

3.  The  Tkurivgmns, 
The  Thnringian  kingdom  was  of  great  extent  and  power, 
in  the  centre  of  Uermanyi  hefore  it  yielded  to  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Pranks.  The  Suevian  Hermundnri  are  mentioned  (or 

the  last  time  by  Jornandes  :  soon  after  the  Thuringi'f  appear 
in  their  place.  They  are  mentioned  under  the  Latinised  name 
of  Toringi  among  the  vassals  of  Attila  by  Sidonius,  and  at  the 
fall  of  the  Hunnish  empire  they  appear  to  have  become  pow- 
erful through  the  eastern  .parts  of  Germany.  Bisinasy  king 
of  the  Thnringiansy  was,  according  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  con- 
temporary with  Childerichy  and  his  wife  Basina  is  said  to  have 
been  the  mother  of  Clovis.  The  Thuring  an  empire  was  con- 
quL'ied  by  tlie  Merovingiin.s  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  all 
the  east  ot  Germany  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Franks.;); 

TheThuringian  popular  idiom  is  a  strongly-marked  dialect 
of  the  Oberdeutsch.  Michaelis  thought  it  very  similar  to  the 
MoBSOgothic.§ 

4.  TAe  Sammt. 

In  the  northern  circuit  of  the  Hartz  forest,  from  the  Elbe 
to  the  Ems,  the  principal  tribes  of  early  times  were  the  Lan- 
gobards,  the  Cherusci,  Angrivarii,  Chauci,  and  Chamavi.  Only 
two  of  these  names  are  traced  in  later  history.  The  Langobards 
moved  towards  the  sonth-east^and  the  Chamavi  to  the  Rhine, 
where  they  became  united  to  the  Franks.  In  this  region  it  was 
that  the  name  of  Saxons  first  displayed  itself,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  new  confederacy  absorbed  the  old  tribes 
of  this  quarter.!!  In  the  time  of  Carausius  the  Saxons  are  men- 

*  ZenM,  p.  344. 

t  HcBnmidnii  Htnnun  is  peilwpi  the  gaiMnl  cpidiet  of  dw  HmfcioiM; 
Dml  tamf  be  tfiA  particular  name,  wbldi  d^dj  modtflwi  htemm  Thari,  »d  with 

the  usual  tcnDinaticn,  Thuringi. 

X  Boucquet,  iv.  59.    Zeuss,  257- 

§  Michaelisj  Introduction  to  the  Nrw  Tc'-tamcnt  vol.  iv.,  on  Versions. 

H  M.  Zeuss  maintains  that  the  t  htrusci  were  the  principal  tribe  who  took  the 
name  of  Saxons.  We  must  suppose  thai  the  league  was  headed  by  the  tribe  of 
Saxones  properly  so  termed,  viz.  the  Saxons  beyond  the  Elbe,  from  whom  ctfBS 
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tioned  as  powerful  marandera  in  company  with  the  Fcanks. 
By  Juiian  the  *^yyot  isxU  Ldfytm  are  tanned  "  l6H#y  rk  fwxtf^ 
ramj*  In  the  time  of  Valentiniaii  the  league  of  the  Saxons  had 
become  formidable  to  the  Homans.   They  were  attacked  and 

defeated  by  that  emperor  lu  the  country  of  the  Fi  cuiks.  Oii  this 
occasion  they  are  termed  a  nation  inhnbitin*,::  the  coasts  and 
morasses  near  the  ocean,  terrible  by  their  bravery  and  agility, 
and  dangerous  to  the  Roman  borders.*  The  piracies  of  the 
SaxoDB  who  infested  the  Baltic  during  the  fifth  century  pro- 
bably issued  from  the  tribe  beyond  the  £lbe ;  bat  the  expe- 
ditions by  land  seem  to  have  been  ondertaken  chiefly  by  the 
people  wlio  had  newly  assumed  the  Saxon  iiauie. 

The  Saxons  and  the  Franks  were  the  chief  nauuns  in  the 
western  part  of  Germany  during  the  fiftii  and  sixth  centuries^ 
and  they  were  frequently  at  war  alter  the  formation  of  the 
Prankish  confederacy  until  the  ascendancy  of  the  Franks  be- 
came established.  This,  according  to  the  researches  of  M« 
Zeuss,  happened  at  the  same  time  with  the  fell  of  the  Thurin<- 
giun  kingdoiii.  They  had  been  the  allies  of  the  Thurinj^ians, 
as  it  appears  from  pas?jag;es  of  Comes  Marcellinus  and  ot  Gre- 
gory of  Tours.f  But  the  Saxons  were  never  subdued  till  the 
time  of  Charlemagne. 

This  aocount  of  the  origin  of  the  Saxon  league  explains 
the  Yariattons  and  peculiarities  ef  the  Saxon  dialects.  The 
Ghemsci  were  an  tipper-German  race ;  but  the  Chauci,  who 
in  the  liislory  ot  the  wars  carried  on  against  the  i  ranks  in 
the  fourth  century  appear  to  have  formed  the  western  part 
of  the  Saxon  body,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  furnished 
^  ^eat  part  oC  the  population  of  Westphalia^  were  a  T  ow- 
Oerman  race,  as  we  learn  from  the  enumeration  of  tribes  by 
Pliny.  The  dialect  of  the  Ghauci  was  probably  similar  to 
that  of  their  lowland  neighbours  the  Frisians ;  but  the  speech 

the  Saxoos  ot  Hengiit.  CUndkn  more  tluui  once  mcntloQi  th«  Chemwd,  when  he 
•Uadcito  dieinennloiif  of  Saxoqi,  m 

ktki  paladibuB  exit 
Cii&ber»  et  Ingeiilet  Albim  liquere  Cherusd." 

Clandian,  Land,  de  GoninUl*  Honor. 

•  Orn<;ii.  vii.  32. 

t  Lo  anno  rel}cllaniil)iis  Sas;nn!biis,  Chlothacharius  rex — perva^ms  totiwa  Tho- 
ringiam  et  devastans,  pru  eo  (j^uod  i^axonibus  soladom  prabuiascot. 
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of  the  Cbenitei  ffevailed  in  the  fonnation  of  the  old  Saion 
language ;  and  hesee  it  came  to  pu»  that  the  Upper-Saxon, 
the  Alt-Sachsiacb  of  Grimm,  though  it  diflers  much  firom  the 

dialects  of  Southern  Gennany,  in  which  the  character  of  the 
High-Dutch  is  fully  dr  vf  loped,  and  even  approaches  in  gome 
particulars  to  the  Augio-baxou,  yet  bears  in  general  unequi- 
Tocally  the  character  of  an  Upper  German  dialecU* 

6.  Ofihe  Frigiam. 

The  old  Frisii  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Ems 
and  the  Eastern  Rhine  or  Issel ;  but  after  the  fall  of  the  Ku- 
mau  power  tlie  name  of  Frisians  extended  itself  over  a  mifch 
wider  space,  either  by  the  spreading  of  the  people  themselves 
into  a  part  of  the  conntry  occnpied  by  the  Chanci,  or  what 
k  more  probable^  by  commerce  with  the  eastern  Chauci.  The 
later  Frisians  reached  as  lar  as  the  Middle  Rhine.  Dorstat, 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  is  included  by  the 
^eo'^rapher  of  Ravenna  in  the  countrv  of  the  Frisiaus.f  A 
Frisian  popuhition  also  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Maas  as 
&r  as  its  union  with  the  Waal.:{:  The  Frisians  were  the  only 
considerable  people  in  the  maritime  tracts  of  Germany  to  the 
westward  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons* 

The  only  existing  specimens  of  the  old  Frisian  language 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Leges  Frisiornm,  written  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Great,  and  in  records  and  legal  documents  of  later 
date.  The  extant  dialects  of  the  Frisian  are  the  idiom  of  Dutch 
Frieslandy  spoken  also  in  North  Holland;  the  Chauco-Frisian 
which  once  prevailed  through  East  Friesland^  Oldenburg,  the 
bishopric  of  Lower  Mtinster  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
where  it  has  given  way  to  the  Lower  Saxon,  and  is  now  pre- 
served only  in  a  few  districts ;  the  North  Frisian,  the  idiom  of 
people  who  have  spread  theniselves  over  the  sea-coast  couq- 

*  The  Alt-Sachsiscfa  or  Old  Saxon  is  a  cUfierent  language  from  tht  Anglo* 
8ix4n»  and  belongs  to  »4iikeat  daw  of  OcniMiditlMts.  In  CMaitn^  DfiUMlM 
OnomMtik  the  Ibtme  of  lM>th  no  lUllj  i^vei^  and  compared  iHA  eadi  other,  mA, 
viih  the  ▼aiious  known  Oannan  dkleela.  Tbb  cirairoatanoe  ahows  the  ptopikty 
of  diatiogttiabiai;  the  Saxon  conftdeiadon  or  Ae  gieat  fiozon  body  ci  the  middle 
ages  from  the  tiiba  of  Saxona  beyond  the  Clbc^  whence  the  Saxona  who  cdmiiied 
Britain  issued. 

+  Geog.  Ravenn.  iv.  24.  i.  11.    ZeofSi  p.  398. 

X  Annal.  l^'ulds.    Zeuss,  ibid* 
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try  in  the  dakedom  of  Schleswig  and  of  Holstein,  where  they 
are  very  distinct  from  the  Germans,  as  well  as  from  the  Danes, 

both  which  luitions  they  hold  in  aversion  and  contempt.  The 
North  Frisian  is  still  spoken  in  Husum  and  Tondern,  the  coun- 
try of  Bredstadty  and  in  the  islands  ot  Helgoland,  Jb'ohr,  Silt, 
and  Amrom.* 

SBOTioir  IV. — The  ^ame  sfibfeei  etmiinued : — MigmiUmtt  of 

German  Tribes  from  the  North-matern  parts  of  Europe 
info  the  Roman  Empire,  Of  the  Gothic  department  of 
tfie  German  Race^ 

About  the  same  period  when  the  Alemanni,  one  of  the  earUest 
of  the  new  German  confederacies  formed  during  the  second  and 
third  centuries  which  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  were  first  heard  of  in  the  West,  the  more  celebrated 
names  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  Burgundians  and  Lombards, 
became  known  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe.  AUiances  were 
formed,  as  it  seems,  amo»ng  the  remote  nations  of  northern 
Sarinatia,  then  mhabited  by  people  ot  tiie  Teutonic  blood,  for 
the  conquest  of  lands  under  a  more  genial  cHmate  than  that 
which  for  many  centuries  they  had  been  doomed  to  endure. 
What  were  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  age  which 
communicated  such  an  impulse  of  movement  at  the  same  time 
to  many  nations^  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  but  the  results 
are  within  the  scope  of  history. 

Paragraph  1. — Of  the  Goths. 

The  Goths  were  the  most  celebrated  of  these  nations.  At 
their  first  appearance  on  the  borders  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire during  the  third  century,  the  Goths  were  taken  by  the 
Romans,  for  Get«,  as  it  happened  that  they  invaded  the 

empire  from  the  region  lying  to  the  northward  (jt  Uie  Danube 
which  had  been  long  inhabited  by  people  of  that  name.  By 
the  historians  and  poets  of  several  succeeding  ages  we  And 
them  termed  indifferently  Goths  and  Getae.  Thus  Spartian 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Garacalla  about  eighty  years  after  the 

«  Addm^'ii  MidiriiUu  u.  s.  S42 ;  aho  liii «  Oodijchttt     ])eataeh«ii  Spnudw." 
VOL.  III.  BB 
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death  of  that  tyi*ant»  and  fprty  after  the  first  great  Gothic  in- 
vagion  of  the  empirei  eaySi  that  it  was  proposed  to  tenn  the 
emperor  Geticus,  by  a  sort  of  sarcaam,  quod  Getam  occi- 
derat  fratrem  et  Gotthi  Get®  dioerentun"   He  was  Darned 

Parthicus  and  Arabicus,  from  his  rcputod  v  ictories  over  the 
Partliians  and  Arabians.  Flavins  Vopiscus,  in  tlie  life  of 
Probus,  terms  the  Goths  simply  "Geticos  pupulos;"  and  Pom- 
ponius  Laetus,  in  the  life  of  Claudius,  styles  them  "  Getas." 
Orosius  calls  them Get»  illi  qui  et  nunc  Gotthi,"  St.  Jerom 
terms  their  language  "  barbaram  Getamm  linguam.*'  Lastly^ 
Procoptus,  a  writer  particularly  well  informed  respecting  the 
history  of  the  northern  nations,  after  designating  the  Gothic 
nation  as — ro  rcnicoi'*  adds  these  words :  "  IVucov  yap  eOm^* 

rove  VorSovQ  ^vai* 

That  all  these  writers  were  mistaken  who  identified  the 
Goths  with  the  Getse  will  appear  from  a  very  slight  review  of 
the  history  of  the  latter  people.  The  Getse  were  a  Thiacisn 
tribe,  and  were  originally  inhabitants  of  the  country  lying  to 
the  southward  of  tiie  Danube,  which  was  long  regaided  as  the 
boundary  between  Thrace  and  Scythia.  They  belonged  to  a 
different  dep;u  tment  of  the  Indo-European  familv  of  nations, 
of  which  I  shall  trace  the  history  in  a  toUowiog  chapter  of  thi« 
volume. 

•  Procop.  Casariens.    Bell.  Ootth. 

The  poeui  in  like  manner  term  the  Goths  Gets.    Claudian  calls  them  i>aci, 
whidi  Ib  anolfaK  wum  for  Ae  Get»  t 

"   ..jViistis  ikM-endit  Sammta  D^ds^ 

Et  qui  corniped^  in  poculu  vulnerat  audax 
Massageteg,  csbamt^ue  bibens  Mseotida  Alauus 
Membracjue  (|ui  fevro  g»adat  frinxiNe  Gcionui." 

The  same  poet,  m  his  panegyric  on  ^tilicho,  says : 

**  Non  le  terri^nus  stridor  venientis  Alani 
Nec  vaga  Chunonun  feritas,  non  falce  Gdonus 
Non  ttcQ  pqnilln  6«t»,  non  ftrnimi  oonto.** 

Ausonius  ternis  the  (Joths  Getjc  in  the  following  passage: 

Jane  veni :  novui>  Anne  veni :  renovate  veni  8oJ^ 
Hoitibus  edomitisy  qu4  Franda  mista  Suevis 
Certot  id  obseqiiittm  Irirtiii  ut  militat  axniis; 
Qnft  vag^  SauTomatu  dbi  janzcnt  agminA  Chniii* 
QuAqiie  Gates  wdb  Istrum  adtiiltabat  AMt*** 
— ClftttdiBii.iiiRufiii.Ub.i.;  itemDeC«nrobtu  Stilichoids.  AuMmiiPMnatai^ 
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Paragraph  2. — Earl^  notices  of  the  (joths. 

The  first  notice  in  history  of  a  people  who  may  be  supposed 

to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  Goths,  occurs  in  a  cit;ilion 
from  the  narrative  of  Pytlieas,  written  in  the  third  century 
belure  the  Christian  era.  Pliny  m  giving  an  account  of  the 
production  of  amber  says,  that  according  to  Pytheas  there 
was  ''an  estuary  of  the  ocean  called  MentonomoD«  inhabited 
by  the  GnttoneSi  a  people  of  Germany.  It  reached  six  thou- 
sand furlongs  in  extent.  From  this  place  an  island  named 
Abalus  was  distant  about  one  day's  sail,  on  the  shoi*e  of  which 
the  waves  throw  up  pieces  of  amber.  The  inhabitants  make 
use  of  it  fur  fuel,  or  else  sell  it  to  their  neighbours  the  Ten- 
tones."  Pliny  adds,  that  Timaeus  gave  full  credit  to  this 
story ;  he  called  the  ialand  not  Abalus  but  Baltia."  There 
«ie  evidently  some  inaccuracies  in  this  account.  The  Teutonea 
were  not  neighbours  to  the  people  of  the  amber  coast :  their 
country  was  JuLkiud,  at  the  neck  of  the  Cimbric  peninsula; 
uud  M.  Zeuss  conjectures,  with  ^jreat  probubiiity,  that  instead 
of  "Teutonis,"  Phny  wrote  "Guttouis  orGuttonibus,'*  alluding 
to  the  people  just  before  mentioned.  Mentonomon  has  been 
supposed  to  be  Medenau,  on  the  coast  of  Samland  or  Samo- 
*  gitia  \  it  seems  to  be  unquestionable  that  it  waa  that  part  of  the 
Prussian  coast  termed  the  "  friscbe  Haff/'  The  isle  of  Aba- 
las,  according  to  M.  Voigt,  can  be  no  other  than  a  part  of 
iiu  ( oast  of  Samland  a  little  further  to  the  eastward,  which 
has  been  termed  an  island  in  later  times.  Some  suppose  it  to 
be  the  Kurische  Nehrung,  reaching  towards  Memel.''^ 

The  connection  of  the  name  of  the  Guttones  with  the  place 
where  this  natural  production  is  found  thus  defines  the  position 
of  that  people,  and  proves  that  they  had  their  abode  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  three 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  How  iiu  they  reached  is 
uncertain.  It  is  probable,  as  we  have  before  observed,  that 
tliey  extended  to  the  Pregel. 

Tacitus  places  the  Gothones  beyond,  that  is,  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Lygiiy  who  inhabited  the  country  on  the  left  bank 

*  V'oigt  H  (ieschichte  Prounensvon  den  altesteo  Z^iteo.  Konigsbeig,  1827.  Bd. 
%,  22,  u.  s.  w. 
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of  the  Vistula,  and  tomrdfi  the  higher  Wartha.    It  woald 

appear  from  his  account  that  he  supposed  them  not  to  reach 
so  far  a»  Hk  ^cii-coast:  "Trans  Lygios  Gothones  reirnantur 
paulo  jam  adductius  quam  caeteiae  Germauurum  geuies,  non- 
dum  tamen  8upra  libertatem.  Protinua  deinde  ab  Oceano 
Rugii  et  LemoTii/'  The  Rugii,  however^are  declared  by  Proco- 
pius  to  have  been  a  Gothic  tribe.*  They  have  left  their  name 
in  Rugenwald,  to  the  westward  of  Dantzig,  and  in  the  isle 
of  Rugen.f  Thus  we  find  the  Goths  in  the  age  of  TacitM 
not  far  from  the  position  in  wliicli  Pytheas  placed  the  Gut- 
tones.  Pliny  gives  that  precise  name  to  a  (lihn  whom  he 
classes  with  the  Burgundians  among  the  Vmdili,  or  nations 
of  the  coast.:}:  It  appears  that  these  last-mentioned  tribes  were 
separated  by  the  Vistttla,  the  Goths  being  on  the  eastern  side 
of  that  river.  Such  was  the  position  of  these  kindred  natiooB 
at  the  end  of  the  first  century.  In  the  second  century  they 
appear  to  have  changed  their  abode.  Ptolemy,  in  an  accu  rate 
enumeration  of  the  tribes  of  Sannatia  and  Eastern  German v, 
makes  no  mention  of  Guttones  or  Goths  in  the  northern  regiou, 
though  amon{^  the  nations  of  lesser  note  who  inhabited  the 
shoves  of  the  Vistula  to  the  southward  of  the  Venedi,  and  to- 
wards the  sources  of  that  river^  two  are  enumerated,  viz.  the 
Gythones  and  Phrugnndiones,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be 
the  same  tribes,  or  perhaps  branches  of  the  same  6teiiis.§ 
This  is  far  to  the  southward  of  the  position  originally  assigned 
to  the  (jiuUones.|| 

The  migration  of  the  north-eastern  tribes  of  Germany 
towards  the  south  bad,  perhaps,  ali«ady  commenced,  from 
which  effects  so  important  were  destined  to  result.  The  oc- 
casional cause  of  these  movements  can  only  be  conjectnied. 
It  has  often  been  supposed  that  the  commotions  which  ensued 
on  the  wars  of  tlic  Miucuiuaniu  gave  the  first  impulse.  The 
Marcomanni  were,  as  we  have  observed,  a  powerful  and  warlike 
tribe,  who  under  their  chieftain  Maroboduus  gained  possessioa 

•  Prooop.  Bdl.  Goth.  iii.  2.— ol  Poyok  odroi  i9v(yc  fiiv  tltn  rofM»,«i' 
Tovofioi  r;  Ti>  xaXaw v  eCW.  See  Zottft, vM supra,  p. 486.  Voigfc*eFniiaMsB>i* 

f  Voigt,  iH  i  upra.  J  PUn.  H.  N.  iv.  14. 

§  Ptolem.  (icog.  Tab.  Sannatia'. 

I)  Compare  Cluver.  Germ.  Antiq^.  Jib.  iii.  c  34.   Zeu&>,  pp.  135,  302. 
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of  BohemU,  and  sabdued  or  bioa|;ht  into  their  alliance  all  the 
neighbouring  clans.  It  appears  (iron)  expressions  of  Tacitus 
and  Strabo,  which  have  been  compared  by  Luden  and  Voi^t, 
that  various  Gcniiaii  u  ibes  entered  into  the  confederacy  oi  iMa- 
rubodutis,  Strabo  says  that  he  made  himselt  ftu|)remc  chieftain 
over  f  h(  lAi^ii,  a  oreat  and  numerous  people,  and  tlie  Zumi,  the 
Butone«y  or  rather  the  GutoneSy  the  Mugilones  and  Sibini,  and 
the  Semuones,  a  principal  division  of  the  Suevi.*  A  revolt  at 
length  took  place,  and  a  warrior  of  the  Gothones  at  the  head 
of  the  rebelling  tribes  overturned  the  power  of  Maroboduus. 
At  this  time  we  are  assured  that  numerous  bands  from  the 
north  forced  themsdves  upon  the  kingdom  of  the  Marco- 
manni.'f  In  the  time  of  Domitian  the  war  of  the  Marcomanni 
with  the  Roniaiis  commenced.  Sarmaliau,  Lygian  tribes, 
Roxolaui,  Costoboces,  and  Bastarnie  joined  in  hordes  in  ^up- 
porting  tlie  cause  of  the  Marcomanni.  Tlie  contest  continued 
ior  ten  years :  ai'ter  its  termination  great  changes  appear  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  local  position  of  many  tribes.  The 
most  important  of  these  was,  as  lA.  Voigt  has  observed,  an 
advance  of  the  Venedi  from  their  position  further  eastward 
into  the  tracts  previously  occupied  by  the  Gothones,  who 
appear  either  to  have  been  drawn  towards  the  south  in  the 
warlike  movements  which  accompanied  that  contest,  or  to 
have  been  driven  out  of  their  country  by  the  Venedi.  J  Ptolemy 
recotrnises  no  other  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast,  from  the  month 
oi  the  Vistula  towards  Samland  and  the  Kurisch-Hafi",  than 
Venedi.  During  the  same  period  we  discover  various  traces  of 
a  movement  towards  the  east  among  the  northern  tribes.  In 
the  reign  of  Domitian  Suevic  hordes  in  alliance  with  Sarmatian 
Jazyges  passed  the  Danube,^  and  in  the  same  direction  we 
find  the  great  body  of  the  Gothic  nation  moving  under  the 
kings  whose  exploits  are  recorded  by  Jomandes. 

•  Strabo,  lib.  vu.  p.  89a 

f  "Victovalis  et  Marcomannu  cuncta  turbantibus,  allis  etiam  gentibus  quse 
pulssc  a  siipcrioribus  gentibus,  nisi  reciperentur,  bellum  infecentibua,"  (Capitoiin. 
JI.  Antoa.  Philoe.  c.  14,    Zcuss,  ubi  «n]>ra.) 

ij:  The  former  supposition  is  bupporicd  by  tiie  tact  that  when  the  Wends  and 
Obotiites  cntcied  the  country  in  thft  a«di  of  Gcrnianj*  wUdi  tlwjr  kns  VomemA. 
iBbitffymAh,  — cwdkig to fldmoldiif  didr MrtoriMi, dwmme fahaMtaiiifc  (See 
Hdmold.  Ctma,  Sbvonun.) 

§  Sneton.  ])oiiiit.~Vdgk,  IxiiL 
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Ptolemy  is  the  latest  writer  who  meDtiotM  the  Gk>thsoii  the 

banks  of  the  Vistula  :  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century 
they  appear  to  have  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and 
the  shores  of  the  Euxiuc.  Aa  account  of  their  progress  is 
only  to  be  fooiid  in  their  own  history,  which  was  cdlected 
bj  Cassiodonu  and  Jomandes  ia  the  fifth  ceotsry,  partly 
fiom  the  eariter  writingB  cf  the  Gothic  historians  Ablavios  and 
Dexippns. 

Paragraph  3. — History  of  the  Goths  from  their  own  writers. 

"In  the  furthest  North,"  says  Jornandes,  on  the  authority 
of  ancient  sagas,  hostile  tribes  long  divided  the  island  of 
Scanzia''  or  Scandinavia, "  a  region  extending  to  the  limit  of  the 
'  habitable  globe^  where  in  the  winter  a  gloomy  night  covers  the 
earth  with  darkness  during  forty  days,  and  in  the  summer  the 
sun  remains  above  the  horizon  for  an  equal  time.  The  Saethones 
dwell  nearest  to  ns,  who  with  swift  horses  chase  the  few  wild 
animals  of  their  woods,  and  transport  their  valuable  skini 
through  a  hundred  different  nations  to  us  in  Italy.  In  the 
same  part  of  the  world,  continues  the  historian,  dwell  the  gentle 
race  of  Finns,  and  in  an  adjoining  country  the  Danes,  a  nation 
of  great  stature.  ''£x  h^  Scanzie  ibsuU  quasi  officina  gen- 
tium aut  oerte  vagina  nationum,  com  rage  suo,  nomine  Bench 
Gothi  quondam  memorantur  egressi:  qui  ut  primum  h  navibus 
exeuntes,  terras  attigere,ilico  nomen  loco  dederunt,  nam  hodie 
ut  fertur  Gothiscuuzia  vocatur."*  Hence  they  advanced  and 
settled  in  the  country  of  the  Ulmerugians,  who  dwelt  on  the 
shore  of  the  ocean,  namely,  of  the  Baltic:  they  expelled 
those  people,  and  conquered  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  Vandals. 
Here  their  multitude  having  greatly  increased,  they  proceeded, 
under  their  king  Fihmer,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Berich,"ad 
Scythise  terras  qu»  linguH  eorum  Ovin  vocabantur."  Into 
this  country  a  part  of  the  Gothic  host  obtained  entrance  by 
passing  over  a  river,  and  they  made  their  way  victoriously  "  ad 
extremam  ScythisB  partem,  quae  Pontico  mari  vicina  est." 
All  these  accounts,  says  Jornandes,  are  related  ^'ia  prificis 
eorum  carminibus,  pane  historico  ritu,*'  and  they  are  at- 

•  It  is  evif^ent  that  Jornandes  had  here  in  his  recollection  ihu  very  style  and 
Tnanner  of  the  Roman  legend  of  the  landing  uf  /Eneas.  At  the  same  time  he  h»d 
some  local  knowledge  of  the  Baltic  and  the  coast  of  the  Chtttones. 
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tested  by  Ablavius^  an  excelleul  amialist  of  the  Gothic  nation^ 
in  his  most  veracioiis  history."  He  then  describes  the  country 

to  which  he  affixed  the  name  of  Scythia,  and  makes  the  Vistula 
its  western,  and  the  Danube  its  southern  boundary.  "  In  the 
first  part  of  Scytliia,  near  the  Ma'otis,  dwelt  king  Iiiimer;  in  the 
second,  which  included  Dacia,  Thrace,  and  Mcesia,  Zamolxis." 
Here  the  story  of  the  GetsB  from  Herodotus  is  introduced^  proving 
how  prevalent,  even  among  the  Goths^  had  become  the  notion 
that  they  were  to  be  identified  with  the  ancient  Get».  A  third 
sent  of  the  Goths  was  on  the  Pontic  Sea.  Here  they  became 
more  civilised,  and  lived  in  separate  families;  the  Ostrogoths  in 
the  east,  governed  bv  the  royal  race  of  Aiiiali,  dud  the  Wese- 
goths  by  the  illustrious  Balthi.  lie  goes  on  to  relate  that  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Philip  the  Goths,  under  a  kingOstro* 
gotha,  passed  the  Danube  and  invaded  Moesia  and  Thrace,  and 
again,  in  the  rdgn  of  Cfaiudios,  besieged  even  Mardanopolis. 
Then  follows  a  relation,  which  is  important,  as  it  connects  the 
origin  of  the  Gepidi  witli  tliul  oi  the  Goths,  and  also  throws  light 
on  the  history  of  another  German  tribe.  "How  the  Gctct',  that 
is  the  Goths,  are  related,  I  will  satisfy  you  in  a  few  words :  you 
may  remember  that  I  declared  in  the  beginning  the  departure 
of  the  Goths  with  their  king  Berich  from  the  bosom  of  the  isle 
of  Scanzia :  they  passed  to  the  hither  shore  of  the  ocean  in  three 
ships,  one  of  which  by  slowly  sailing, — *  pigra'  being  expressed 
in  Gothic  by  the  word  '  ijepcmtaj — gave  name  to  the  tribe  of  the 
Gepidi :  "  Quod  nec  ipsum  credo  falsissunum,  sunt  enim  tar- 
dioris  ingenii."  These  Gepidi,  "  tacti  invidia,  commanebant 
iu  insula  Visclae  aranis  vadis  circumaot&.  Nunc  earn  ut  fertur 
gens  Yiridaria  incolit.  £igo  Grepidarum  res  Fastida  patrios 
fines  per  armadilatavit:  Buigundiones  pane  ad  intemecionem 
delevit."  Jomandes  goes  on  to  relate  that  Fastida  king  of  the 
Gepidse  made  war  with  Ostrogotha,  who  was  sovereign  both 
oi  the  Ostrogoths  and  Wesegoths,  notwithstanding  the  near- 
ness "in  blood"  of  the  Goths  and  Gepida?. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  outline  of  this  history 
is  true,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  descent  of  the  Goths  from 
the  shore  of  the  Baltic  to  that  of  the  Euxine ;  the  previous 
part  of  the  relation,  that  of  the  voyage  of  the  Goths  across  the 
fiea  from  Scandinavia, "  the  fonndery  or  the  sheath  of  nations,'*  is 
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a  le'^end  similar  to  Bedc's  story  of  the  descent  of  the  Picts  in 
lon<r  ships  fn>m  Scythia.  It  is,  however,  rcmui  kable  that  a 
corresponding  saga  was  recorded  in  the  memory  of  other 
nations  of  northern  Germany. 

The  (iotlis,  after  their  arrival  on  the  shores  of  the  Pontus, 
spread  themflelTes  from  the  banks  of  the  Don  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  and  teacbed  from  the  Enxine  to  the  Oarpathian 
hilla.  Here  they  are  distinguished  at  first  by  two  names  de> 
scriptive  of  the  abodes  of  particnlar  hordes.  In  the  sandy 
steppes  towards  the  east  lived  the  tribes  called  Greutungi,*  and 
in  the  forests  towards  the  west  the  Terviugi,-f-  and  these  names 
are  nearly  coextensive  with  those  of  Ostrogothi  and  Wese- 
gothi,  or  Eastern  and  Western  Goths,  afterwards  adopted. 
On  the  extension  of  these  tribes  and  their  local  relations  to 
each  other  notices  may  be  collected  from  Ammianus.  Near 
the  Dniester  or  Tyras»  the  ?aUey  of  which  was  termed  Vaiiis 
Grentungoram/'  Athanaric  the  Wesegoth  or  Westgoth,  styled 

Thervingormn  judex,*'  stationed  himself  to  defend  his  coun- 
try.;}; This  rtTer  separated  the  two  divisions  of  the  Gothic 
nation.  Ammianus  terms  the  iiihubiuiits  of  the  banks  of 
the  Tanais,  "  Greuthungis  confines.''  §  These  Tttnaites  were 
;\lani,  who  dwelt  on  the  Tanais  till  the  invasion  of  the 
Uunus :  they  were  neighbours  of  the  Goths  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  between  them  and  the  river  Don.  Towards  the 
north-west  the  Goths  bordered  on  various  German  tribes,  for 
contests  are  mentioned  between  them  and  the  Burgundiones, 
Vandals,  and  the  Gepidss.) 

AmmianiiBy  who  is  the  most  instractive  writer  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Goths,  has  giveii  a  brief  account  ol  Llieir  liisL  in- 
vasion of  the  Roman  empire  in  a  passage,  of  which  the  ftjll ow- 
ing is  a  translation  :  "Great  bodies  of  the  Scythian  nations 
(he  means  the  Goths  irom  Scythia)  having  broken  through  the 

*  Hon  aoeiiiitdj  Gihitiii^  (QiintiDgM),  fion  ihs  Oodile  void  Gniit.  To* 
Tingi,  nubtt  Triaiogi,  ftom  Irtu,  tree.  Tlw  name  of  the  Grutfamtgi  oecun  in  the 
poems  of  C9«iidi«n : 

"  Ausi  Danubiam  quondam  tranare  Gruthungi 

In  lintres  freg^re  nemus."    (Be  iv.  Cons.  Honor*) 
t  PoUio.  Claud,  vi.  Zeiua,  407.     +  Ammian.  xxxi  3. 
§  II  Mamertin.  Pan^.  c.  xvii  Zeuu,p.  410. 
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Bosporus  and  pawed  to  the  sboies  of  the  Propontis  in  two 
thoDsaiid  ehipsy  made  a  dreadfol  slaughter  by  land  and  sea, 

but  at  length  returned  after  losing  the  greatest  part  of  their 
liLiiiibcrs.    The  eMi])erors  Decius,  father  and  son, fell  iu  battle 
against  the  barbarians.    They  laicl  siege  to  the  cities  of  Pam- 
phylia,  depopulated  many  islands,  traversed  Macedonia  with 
fire  and  sword :  the  whole  multitude  sat  down  before  Thessa* 
lonica  for  a  long  time^  as  well  as  before  Cyzicns."  HerefoUowa 
anaccoantof  several  victories.  ^'Theseforeignenemieswandeied 
at  lebure  through  Epims  and  Thessaly  and  alt  Grreece ;  but 
after  Claudius,  who  was  a  successful  general,  had  been  de- 
clared em])eror  and  carried  olf  by  a  premature  but  glorious 
death,  the  barbarians  were  expelled  by  the  activity  and  severe 
revenge  of  Aurelian^  and  remained  for  ages  in  quiet^  except  that 
plnndering  bodies  now  and  then  made  incursions  on  the  neigh- 
'  bouring  countries^  for  which  they  were  generally  punished.*'* 
It  was  in  the  reign  of  Valens  at  Byzantium,  and  in  the  110th 
year  of  the  great  Gothic  emperor  Hermanrich,  that  the  Hunns 
passing  by  a  ford  over  the  Miotic  morass,  overwhelmed  the 
Scythian  empire  of  the  Goths.    The  consequent  events  in 
their  history ;  their  occupation  of  Mcesia,  where  they  were  con- 
verted by  Ulphilas,  and  where  their  language  was  fortunately 
preserved ;  the  establishment  of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul  and 
Spain,  and  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  are  events  well  known. 

The  GepidaB,  a  people  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Goths  and 
a  part  of  the  same  race,  are  IVcquently  mentioned  as  associated 
with  the  Ostrogoths  ;  and  theTaifali,  whom  Amraianus  terms 
"gentem  turpem  ac  obscoenae  vitae  flagitiis  mersam,"f  were  in 
like  manner  allies  and  dependants  of  the  Visigoths.  The 
Bastanue  and  Peucini,  German  tribesj:  who  were  situated  to 
the  southward  of  the  old  country  of  the  Gk>thoneSy  and  pre* 
ceded  them  in  their  march  southward  towards  the  Enxine, 
8eem  to  have  been  swallowed  up  m  the  greater  mass  of  the 
Gothic  body.§ 

Notwithstanding  the  proverbial  expression  of  Gothic  bar- 
barism^  it  is  certain  that  the  Goths  were  a  people  susceptible 

*  AnuiMn.  MivedL  xxxL  6,  ZeiiH,406.  t  Anmiwi.  xxxLO. 
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of  cirilkation,  remarkable  for  the  souudness  of  their  under- 
standtDgy  and  for  inteileetiial  qnaUties  of  ih%  highflst  kind. 

Paragraph  4. — Of  the  Vandals.* 

Tacitus  mentioos  theVaudali  as  a  groupe  of  German  nations, 
classing  them  with  the  Suevi.    He  nowhere  specifies  what 

particular  tribes  belonged  to  tlie  groupe.  Pliny,  as  we  have 
seen,  e.uiupreheiids  under  the  name  of  Vindili,  prolrably  a 
modiiicatiou  of  the  same  epithet,  the  Guttones,  Burguudiones, 
Varinii  and  Carini. 

Except  in  these  instances,  where  it  is  applied  in  a  wide  sense, 
the  name  of  the  Vandals  is  unknown  in  the  early  history  of 
Germany.  It  comes  forward  again  in  the  period  of  imtversal 
uiovenient  auiong  the  tribes,  and  now  it  appears  as  the  desig- 
imtion  of  one  nation  or  confederacy  of  warlike  emiuraiits.  The 
Vandals  of  the  middle  ages  may  have  belonged  to  the  Van- 
dalic  groupe  of  former  times,  but  they  could  only  be  a  part  of 
that  groupe ;  and  there  is  reason  to  betieve,  as  M.  Zeuss  has 
shown,  that  the  people  termed  Vandals  in  later  times  were  the 
Lygian  tribes  of  Tacitus. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  Vistula,  between  that  river  and  the 
iDountains  which  bound  JJoheiiua  towards  the  east,  Tacitus 
places  the  Lygii.  "  Dirimit  scinditque  Sueviam  continuum 
montium  jugum,ultr«^  quod  plurimae  gentes  agunt,  ex  quibus 
latissim^  patet  Lygiorum  nomen,  in  plures  ciWtates  difiiisam." 
The  name  appears  to  have  comprehended  most  of  the  German 
tribes  to  the  eastward  of  the  Suevi,  and  reaching  thence  to  the 
Vistula.  Strabo  mentions  the  Lonii  or  Lugii  in  the  same  re* 
gion,  whomhe  teruis — ^iya  tOfo^.'f  In  the  same  countries, 
and  near  the  Asciburgian  mountain,  Ptolemy  places  several 
tribes  named  Lugii  or  Luni,  Buri,  Oaiaui,  kc, ;  and  a  similar 
name  occurs  in  the  Peutlngerian  tables.  It  is  mentioned 
for  the  last  time  by  Probus.  In  the  same  country  the  race 
of  Vandali  became  afterwards  more  celebrated ;  and  it  seems 
extremely  probable,  as  M.  Zeuss  contends,  that  the  Van- 

*  IF«mi«iidiM»tf  niMii  inOld  Gcmm 'wB-ooMt  Even  iDtbepMMoC 

tine  On  oooimoD  people  in  Denmuk  term  the  Baltic  Wended.**  Yendalimr*^ 

therefore,  the  people  inbebitbg  «die  Meem-wand."  (Volgt, ».) 

t  Saebo,Ub.TiLp.981. 
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dalB,  who  are  found  in  all  the  earliest  historical  accounts  in 
the  same  part  of  Germany,  are  the  Lygian  tribes  under  a 
new  namei  or  rather  under  one  which  had  then  become  better 
known.*   Their  frequent  wars  upon  the  Danube,  in  Pannonia 

and  Dacia,  are  principally  related  by  Jornandes,  who  drew  his 
account  from  Dexippiis.  Under  Constantine  the  Great  they 
were  settled  as  subjects  of  the  empire  in  Pannonia.  From 
thence  they  iavaded  Gaul  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
centory^in  conjunction  with  the  Suevi  and  Alani,  and  after 
overrunning  Spain,  made  their  way  to  Africa. 

Paragraph  6. — Of  the  Suevi. 

A  tribe  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Suevi,  celebrated  of  old 
among  the  nations  of  Germany,  appear  on  the  Rhine  as  com- 
panions of  the  Vandals,  and  when  the  latter  took  their  departure 

'  fbrAf"ricu,n  luained  powerful  in  tlieir  possessions  in  Spain.  The 
real  origin  and  xtension  of  the  name  of  Suevi,  and  the  relaiions 
of  the  Suevi  to  other  tribes,  isa  problem  iiiGennan  ethnography. 
M.  Zeuss  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  namee  of  Suevic 
kings  afford  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  people  did  not  belong 
to  the  Upper-German  family,  or  to  that  aggregate  of  nations 
who  spoke  the  Ober-deutsch.  They  have  terminations  resem- 
blingthe  proper  names  of  theGothic  leaders.  Rechila,  Maldra, 
Audica  are  Suevic  names ;  Catualda  and  Ostrogotha  are  Go- 
thic ones.  It  is  uncertain  to  what  body  of  the  Suevic  confederacy 
or  class  oi  nations  we  ought  to  refer  the  Suevi  who  invaded 
Spain.  St.  Jeroni  mentions  Quadi,  meaning, us  it  would  appear, 
these  same  Suevi,  among  the  German  tribes  who  desolated 
Gaul  in  the  march  of  the  Vandal  army  ;  Gregory  of  Tours,  on 
the  other  hand,  calls  the  Suevi  Alemanni.  That  the  Alemanni 
of  eastern  France  and  Swabia  had  not  long  after  this  time  the 
name  of  Suevi  or  Suabi  is  well  known ;  but  M.  Zeuss  contends 
that  the  allies  of  the  Vandals  could  be  none  of  these ;  he  thinks 
that  they  \a  ere  Semnones,  from  the  north-eaptem  parts  of  Ger- 
many, who  had  accompanied  the  Vandals  troni  the  vicinity  of 

1  *  Tlw  Vandals  mt  placed  in  tha  Pantingeiian  taUa  ^twcen  the  HaNomaimi 
and  the  DlHBMiba.  They  an  mentioned  by  sev^  ffilMa  wt4l  dii  Qnadi  aft  aUifa 
of  thaSneviandHaraniiBonL  (Zami^  444.) 
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their  primitivv  abode.*  A  question  so  obicure  seems  hardly 
to  admit  of  satisTactory  elucidation. 

Paragraph  6. — The  Burgundians. 

The  BuigundiaDB  are  another  celebrated  race,  who  tn  their 
origfinal  seats  were,  as  we  have  seen,  neighbours  of  theGoths,  and 

feeparatedtVomtliem  by  the  Lower  Vistula.  After  the  comuteiice- 
ment  of  the  migration  of  these  tribes  diey  appear  still  near  each 
other,  since  we  find  from  Jomandes  that  Fastida  king  of  the  Ge- 
pidsB  warred  against  theBurgundiones,  and,  as  it  is  said,  ''pasne 
usque  ad  intemecionem  delevit"  Notwithstanding  this  cala^ 
mity,  we  find  the  Bufgundtans,  together  with  the  Vandals^  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  both  tribes  being  thus  to  the 
westward  of  the  Goths.  It  is  said  by  Zosimus  that  the  emperor 
Probus  overcame  the  Frangi  by  the  aid  of  his  generals,  and 
fought  in  person  against  the  Bur^nndi  and  Bandili,  meaning 
the  Vandals.  After  this  time  the  Burguudians  took  a  westerly 
direction,  and  appear  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Aleooanni. 
''Burgundiones  Alamannorum  agroe  occupay^re,  sed  su&quo- 
que  clade  qu8esitos."t  They  are  mentioned  by  Ammianus  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine  and  Mayne,and  are  termed  by  him 
"bellicosos  et  ]iuln<  iiiimensse  viribiis  affluentes  idcotjue  me- 
tueudua  liniUtui^  uuiveiMs.  "  j;  Orosius  speaks  of  them  as  of 
a  new  people  in  this  quarter :  Burgundionum  quoque,  novo- 
rum  hostium  novum  nomen,  plus  quam  octoginta  millia,  ut 
ferunt,  armatorum  ripm  Rheni  fluminis  insederunt."  §  This 
refers  to  the  reign  of  Valentinian«  At  the  era  of  the  great  in- 
road of  the  Vandalic  nations  into  Gaul,  recorded  by  St.  Jerom, 
the  Burgundians  are  mentioned  as  in  motion.  They  tiien  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  the  neighbuiuljood  of  Meatz,  probably 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine.  Here  their  king  Gundicar 
perished  with  a  great  number  of  his  subjects  in  war  agamst 
the  Uunns.  Here  it  was  that  the  conversion  of  the  Buigundi- 
ans  to  Catholic  Christianity  took  place>  of  which  an  accoont 
is  given  by  Orosius  and  Socrates.  The  latter  of  these  writers 
mentions  the  fact,  that  they  still  dwelt— ^cfMt*'  roS  vorafm 

*  Zmmt  nU  mpni»  p.  466.  f  IfMDOt,  Ptiiig.iL  I?.  Ztwm,  4M> 

X  AmmiMi.  M aiedL  xs^iU.  5.       {  Oimiiii^  tU.  S8. 
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'P^m--beyond  the  Rhine.*  It  wbb  soon  after  their  defeat  by 
Aetitts  and  the  Hnnns  that  the  Bur^ndians  obtained  their  final 
settlement,  and  founded  a  powerfol  kingdom  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Rhone,  and  reaching  from  the  Vosges  mountains  to 

the  Mediterranean. 

Paragraph  7. — The  Langobards. 

The  Langobards  were  another  tribe  of  Northern  Germany, 
allied,  as  it  would  appear,  to  the  Vaiidalic  race.  Their  own 
writers  term  them  Vinili.  Like  the  Goths  they  preserved 
ancient  sagas  respectinj*  their  origin  from  Scandina\4a,  of 
which  the  Vinili  are  said  to  have  possessed  a  third  part. 

Langobardi  ab  extremis  GermanisB  finibos  Oceaniqae  proti^  < 
iins  htore,  Scandiaque  insula  magna  egressi  et  noyammsedinm 
cupidi,  Ihorea  et  Ajone  dueibns,  Vandalos  piimnm  vicenrnt/'f 
They  are  placed  by  the  same  writer  soon  afterwards  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe*  Pan!  the  son  of  Wanefrid,  a  natiye 
Lombard,  who  collected  the  traditions  of  his  people,  gives  a 
siniilcu  aceuuiil.  Led  from  the  over-peopled  Scandinavia  by 
Ajo  and  Ihor,  sons  of  the  prophetess  Ciambara,  into  tlie  land 
of  Scoringa  or  Skoningen,  they  encountered  Ambri  and  Assi, 
chiefs  of  the  Vandals,  who  exacted  a  tribute  from  the  wanderers 
as  a  rent  for  the  pastures  where  they  fed  their  flocks.  When 
Skoningen  was  no  longer  able  to  contain  the  multitude  of  their 
host  they  crossed  to  the  continent^  and  afterwards  to  the  bor* 
ders  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  where  they  settled.) 

From  their  settlements  beyond  the  Banobe  the  Lombards 
were  induced  by  the  emperor  Justinian  to  pass  that  river  and 
make  themselves  masters  of  Noricum  and  Pariiioma.  A  war 
of  thirty  years  between  them  and  the  GepKiaj  lermiuated  in  the 
extirpation  of  the  latter  people.  §  The  Langobards  were  in 
this  war  commanded  by  Albwin,  under  whom  they  marched 
into  the  north  of  Italy  and  established  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lombaids.)! 

«  Socrau  H.  EccL  ru.  60.  Zean,  460. 

t  Fraiper.  AqoU.ClliMNi.L665.   ZciMibf.479.        ^  PtaiL  Dits.  tt.  ?• 

§  fkiiLI>iM.i.tt— 97*  PkMop.Ban.GoCii.m.3S. 

U  See  inrnflff  from  meieBt  Mithon  cited  by  Cluver,  Oerm.  Andq.  ULp.  095  et 
seqq. ;  Zeuss,  474  ;  Gibbon,  Tol.  vii. ;  and  the  Huttwy  of  Pwal  the  MM  of  Wanie- 
fUd,  Til.  StMlm  DiMomu,  in  Oiolitu't  Bxoeiptt. 
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Paragraph  8. — The  lieruli. 

Tbe  HeruU  were  another  Gemum  people  fMooiw  for  the 
share  they  took  in  naaiag  a  new  ptini  ipality  on  the  ram  of 
the  domhikm  of  Rome.  Their  primitive  $eats  are  unknown ;  but 

M.  Zeuss  has  conjoctnrL'd  with  probability  that  they  were  the 
Suardones,  the  «l>apficf(jo(  of  Ptoleuiy,  under  a  new  name,  suict' 
there  is  no  other  people  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic 
with  whom  they  can  with  probability  be  identified.  That  they 
originated  from  that  quarter  we  have  no  positive  proof,  but 
the  fact  seems  to  be  implied  inverses  of  Sidonius  Apollinaria : 

**  Hie  plan  CIS  Herulus  genis  vagator 
Imos  Uceani  colens  rece««us, 
Algoso  prope  concoiot  protunUo." 

The  Ueruli  are  first  mentioned  by  name  as  accompanying 
the  Goths  on  the  Pontns  in  their  piratical  expeditions  against 
Thrace  and  Greece  in  the  time  of  Gallienus  and  Glaudins.* 

They  are  njeiilioned  by  Trebonius  Polho  and  Zosiums,  and 
more  fullv  by  Jornandes,  who  cites  on  this  occasion  the  his- 
tory oi  Ablavius.  They  were  reduced  under  the  power  of  the 
Gothic  emperor  Hermanrich,  who,  as  Jornandes  says,  nan 
passtts  est  nisi  at  gentem  Herulorumi  qnibus  pr»erat  Alaricns, 
magna  ex  parte  trucidatam,  reliqnam  sua  subigeret  ditioni. 
Num  praedicta  gens,  Ablaviohistorico  referente,  j  uxta  Mseotidas 
paludes  habitans,  in  locis  stagnantibus  quas  Gricci  hele  vocant, 
Heruli  nominali  sunt,  gens  quunto  velox  eo  amplius  »Liperbis- 
sima;  sed  quamvis  veloeitas  eorum  ab  ahis  sacpe  bellanti- 
bus  eos  tutaretur,  Gothorum  taiuen  stabiiitati  subjacent  et 
taiditati/'t 

The  Seruli  were  the  most  wandering  people  of  the  whole 
German  race  :  they  fought  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe 

in  the  various  wars  which  in  the  course  of  three  centuries  esta- 
bhshed  the  German  nations  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Western 

*  Sidooint  ApoUlmuris,  Epitt.  in  Bunl^giL   Zeuss,  470. 

<h  It  TDKj  be  obeeived  Uiat  nicb  mUen  ae  JonMndee,  dioiifl^  diey  acquiied  » 
toUntUe  dq^iee  of  aptitndi  In  the  comlziwlioii  of  lifttin  lentwcei  aad  in  the  me  ^ 
Ow  foedmlaiy— in  which,  however,  ^hef  often  give  peculiar  niMiiin(s  to  wori»-~ 
oouM  never  learn  with  accuracy  the  tenses  of  verfaii  This  may  acopnnt  ftrlheloM 
of  eo  many  Latin  verbal  fonns  in  the  modem  langw^ya. 
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empire.  Tliey  were  inost  celebrated  by  the  accideBtal  eleva- 
tioo  of  their  priDce  Odoacher  to  be  the  first  German  eovereigii 
of  Italy. 

lo  the  outline  which  I  have  thue  endeaTOuied  to  trace  of 
the  Continental  German  nations,  I  have  not  attempted  to  enu> 

merate  all  the  tribes  meutioued  bv  the  ancients,  but  onlv  to 
describe  briefly  the  principal  divisiuii.s,  aiid  tiiose  whose  his- 
tory is  most  important,  with  a  view  to  the  ethnography  of  the 
mce.  I  must  now  add  some  brief  remarks  on  the  nations  of 
Scandinavia  who  had  not  the  German  language^  pfoperiy  so 
termed  9  but  the  Old  Norse  or  Northern  gpaaeh, 

Sbctiob  V. — Siitary  i>f  th$  Northmen^  w  of  ike  Soandmo' 
vtofi  ilMion  ofth$  German  Race* 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Baltic 

were,  as  we  have  seen,  people  foreio;n  to  the  German  race. 
Witli  the  aborisiual  lotuns  of  the  north  Teutonic  invaders 
waged  a  long  warfare  of  conquest  or  extermination,  the  pas- 
sages of  which  became  the  tlieme  of  many  a  Icg^end  in  the 
mythical  poems  sung  by  ancient  Scalds,  and  at  a  somewhat 
later  period  were  committed  to  writing  in  the  poetical  or  prosaic 
sagas.  That  the  Northmen  were  a  people  allied  to  the  German 
race  is  sufficiently  testified  by  the  affinity  of  their  language ; 
but  its  comparative  remoteness  from  the  dialects  of  the  cen- 
tral German  tribes  indicates  a  distinct  era  as  the  period  of 
separation.  Yet  it  seems  improbable  that  the  gieat  division 
of  the  German  lace  took  place,  as  Adelung  supposed,  while 
they  were  yet  inhabitants  of  tlielr  primitive  abodes  in  the  East. 
The  varieties  of  the  German  languages,  the  old  Norse  or  North- 
ern tongue  being  comprehended  among  them,  have  so  entirely 
a  local  relation,  that  they  must,  as  it  would  appear,  have  been 
originally  developed  since  the  tribes  of  the  German  race  took 
possession  of  their  present  abodes.  Their  history  as  inhabit* 
ants  of  northern  Europe,  and  as  resting  on  foreign  and  au- 
thentic testimony,  comes  down  from  a  very  early  period.  It 
begins  with  the  accounts  transmitted  by  tliat  celebrated  noi  th- 
em voyager,  who  in  the  days  of  Aristotle  discovered  Aibion 
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and  Thule^  the  Baitic  Sea  and  the  amber  coast,  it  is  indeed 
a  striking  proof  of  the  diQcolty  of  communication  by  land 
between  the  European  countries  in  ancient  times,  thatGermany 

and  Scandinavia  were  discovered  at  the  same  era,  and  by  a  na- 
vigator of  tlie  noi  Llieru  seas.  There  must  have  been  a  very 
ancient  intercourse  between  the  raaritimc  people  of  the  two 
great  midland  seas  of  Europe,  since  amber,  a  produce  of  the 
Baltic  coast,  was  known  at  the  inmost  recess  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, by  the  Ghreeks,  before  the  time  of  Homer.*  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  PhasniciaQ  vessels  passed  the  Straitg  of 
Hercules  and  those  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonese,  and  traded  to 
the  coast  of  Prus^^ia,  \\  here  tlie  ancient  Scar^on,  or  by  others 
Kuhii,has  beensupjjused  to  have  been  a  station  of  their  traffic;t 
but  no  evidence  can  be  found  in  the  earliest  accounts  of  the 
amber  trade  that  they  had  any  settlement  in  the  north,  and  the 
fact  is  rendered  at  least  doubtful,  as  it  has  been  observed  by 
Gesenius,  by  the  negative  evidence4  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
probable  that  the  traders  from  Marseilles  in  somewhat  later 
times  only  followed  the  track  of  Phoenician  oi  Punic  uiamici.^ ; 
and  we  are  certain  that  adventurers  from  the  Phoci^^au  colouy 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula.  Pytheas  is  the  earliest  navi- 
gator who  is  known  to  have  sailed  into  the  Baltic he  appears 
to  have  landed  on  the  coast  of  Albion,  the  name  of  which  be 
first  made  known  to  the  civilised  world,  as  he  likewise  did 

*  Stxftbo,  p.  901. 

t  Uphagen.  Pirarg.  HiMor. f.  186*  Job. v.  Uttllar,  AUgen. Oodiidite, Lt,96, 
Voig^  Gcichuiite  Pmmnt  tod  dm  a3Mlm  ZtSm,  i.  &  !?•  It  faaa  ben  eon* 
jwtund  hf  tome  that  the  old  Set^^m  or  the  peninsula  of  Hda  WM  »  PhoenidMi 
aetdflneot ;  by  oihers  Kulm  was  fixed  upon  as  the  site  of  the  supposed  colony. 

X  See  Voigt,    Bernsteinhandel  im  Alterthum,  Geschichte  Preuss.  s.  RO. 

Oesenius  in  bis  late  work  calls  in  question  the  prevalent  opinion  thiit  the 
Phcpnicians  formed  settltnients  on  the  coast  nf  Europe  beyond  ilie  straits  of  Her- 
cules.  The  fact  that  no  Phomician  insCTipaiui  has  been  discovered  in  any  of  the 
places  where  the  Phoenicians  are  supposed  to  have  traded  in  aU  that  r^ion,  while 
th^  are  eo  freqneatly  ibund  in  plaeet  knovti  to  have  ben  the  leeli  of  Phonkiui 
eolooiM,  li  veij  xenuurkftblet  bot  we  mwr  obeevretbet  it  ie  in  Ae  raJiw  of  indent 
templet  or  of  the  lepaldttee  of  dlstingtilwhed  men  diet  these  fai8eri|»tione  here  beoi 
Urand,  and  liiot  eucb  thingt  mi^bt  hazdlj  be  expected  in  meiely  trading  setdanenu 
or  in  marts  only  resorted  to  by  merchants. 

§  Geminus  Rhodius  in  Uranologio  PetofiL  Geijer,  Schwcdco'e  Uigewhidit^ 
•.57- 
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that  of  Thole^  a  country  distaot  from  AUnon  by  a  voyage  of 
six  days. 

The  Thule  of  Pytheas  cannot  have  been  Iceland,  since 
it  was  to  be  reached  after  sailing  one  day  from  the  Baltic, 

that  is  from  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic*  During  u  north- 
em  summer  Pytheas  sailed  towards  the  arctic  circle,  and 
readied  a  place  wliere  the  night  is  short.  "The  barbarians  of 
the  North  pointed  out  to  him/*  as  he  says,  a  spot  where  the 
son  rests,  for  in  these  regions  the  night  lasts  but  two  or  three 
bonrSy  and  the  orb  of  day,  after  a  short  concealment,  again  rises 
to  view."  In  Thule  Pytheas  learnt  that  the  winter's  night 
continues  for  six  months.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  country 
of  great  extent,  and  inhalnted  by  people  who  practised  agricul- 
ture. The  Thule  of  Eratosthenes  was  a  great  island  situated 
to  the  northward  of  Britain.  Ptolemy  in  the  second  century 
placed  Thule  to  the  nortli  ward  oftheOrcades.  t  By  some  modern 
writers  it  has  hence  been  thought  that  Iceland  was  the  country 
thus  described,  and  the  accounts  of  Thule  in  some  respects  ac- 
cord with  the  supposition ;  but  it  is  improbable  from  the  much 
greater  distance  of  that  island,  and  from  the  fact  that  Icehind 
was  till  the  ninth  centuiy  uninhabited.^  The  Thule  of  Pytheas, 
and  Eratosthenes,  and  Ptolemy  may  be  concluded  with  great 
probability  to  have  been  some  part  of  Scandinavia. 

Tiiule  or  Scandinavia  contained  in  these  early  times  inha- 
bitants  who  were  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  we  may  presume  that 
thes(^  were  iNioi  tlimen  or  of  the  Germanic  race.  It  is  iLMuark- 
abie  that  we  are  able  in  a  very  early  period  to  recognise  in  these 
northern  regions  many  of  the  modem  names.  Xenophon 
Lampsacenus  speaks  of  Baltia,  meaning  Scandinavia,  which 
he  describes  as  an  island  of  vast  extent,  distant  a  three  days' 
voyage  from  the  Scythian  coasty  that  is  from  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Baltic  Sea.   Diffetent  parts  of  Scandinavia,  as 

*  WhMiOD't  HiMoiy  of  ihe  NortliiiUD*  dtiy.  i« 

<f  CL  PtoL  p.  84.  The  notions  cntertaliMd  in  tilt  time  of  Ptolemy  of  the  rcU- 
tlTeiKMition  of  the  j>:tr'->  of  Western  Europe  with  respect  to  north  and  south  are 
strangely  distorted,  s  i:  is  appanait  on  the  fini  view  of  the  mape  constructed  «e» 
cording  to  Piokniy's  notions. 

^  Traces  of  earlier  vi»iu»  tu  the  coast  ot  Iceland  by  people  supposed  to  have  bceu 
Christians  fiom  Ireland  are  reported;  but  there  were  im>  pcnnaiicnt  inhabitants  tiU 
the  enivel  of  the  Northmen.  (See  Ge ijer,  Sirede&*i  UfgeBchichtc^  s.  G8. ) 
VOL.  III.  CC 
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they  became  known,  were  considered  to  be  islands.  Pliny 
distingnisbes  Scandinam  from  Bergen  and  Norway  or  Neri- 
goD.  He  meadoDS  the  moantain-chain  wbich  di?ide8  Sweden 
and  Norway.  Sevo  mons  immeiunis  nec  Ripheie  jagis 
minor>  immanem  ad  Cimbionim  usque  promontorinm  efficit 
sinuQi,  qui  Codanus  Tocatur,  refertus  insulis  ;  quanim  claris- 
sinia  Scandinavia  e^t,  incompertap  magnitudinis  ;  portionem 
tantiim  ejus,  quod  sit  iiotuni,  Hilleviunuin  gente  quingeiitis 
incolente  pagis  ;  quo;  alterum  terrarum  orbem  earn  appellaL" 
**  Sunt  qui  et  alias  iasolas  produnt,  ScandiDaTiam,  Dumnam, 
Bergoi,  maxtmamque  omniiim  Nerigon;  ex  quii  in  Thaka 
navigetur."*  ' 

Tacitos  distingiiislies  two  nations  who  appear  to  have  inha- 
bited Scandinavia,  "  Suionum  hinc  ci\  itiites,  ipso  in  Oceano" 
— inhabitint;^  ihlaiidp,  snch  was  Scandinavia  supposed  to  be — 

praeter  viros  armaque  clas  sibus  valeat."  f  From  the  circum- 
stance that  these  communities  are  mentioned  in  the  plural,  it 
has  been  inferred  that  the  name  of  Suiones  comprehends  all 
the  Scandinamn  nations  of  the  German  racej  Beyond  the 
Suiones  Tacitus  places  the  Sitones,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
governed  by  queens,  and  were  perhaps  the  Finns. 

We  have  some  further  accuimt  of  Scandinavia  trom  Piolerav 
in  the  second  century.  At  that  time  the  western  part  of 
Scandia  was  inhabited  by  the  Chflediniy  the  eastern  by  the 
PhaTon»  and  PhereBsi,  the  southern  part  by  the  Gut»  and 
Dankiones,  and  the  midland  by  the  Levoni.§  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  identify  these  naticms  with  modem  tribes.  The 
Gutee  are  probably  the  Goths  of  Gothland  ^nd  the  DankioDes 
may  be  the  Danes. 

A  more  particular  account  is  given  by  Procopius  in  a  pas- 
sage which  I  have  already  cited.  He  says  that  Thule  is  of 
very  great  extent,  that  the  greater  part  is  desert,  but  that  in 
the  inhabited  region  there  are  thirteen  populous  nations,  each 
governed  by  a  king ;  among  these  tribes  one  is  wild  and  savage, 
namely,  the  Skrithiphini.  The  rest  of  the  Thulitn,  or  inhabit- 
ants of  Thule,  resemble  other  nations :  they  worship  many 
gods  and  demons.   Among  them  one  populous  nation  is  the 

*  FUn.  H*  Nat       f  Tadt.  0«rm.  t  ZeoH,  nbi  npra,  s.  1541. 

§  CL  TuAmu  p.  65. 
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Gauti.*  Here  we  discover  the  Finns  or  Lappes  and  the  Goth- 
landers. 

Joniaiult  s  enumerates  many  nations  as  inhabiting  Scandza, 
some  ot  which  can  be  recognised.  In  the  northern  part  he 
mentions  the  gentes  Refenna^,"  probably  some  Lappish 
tnbes,  and  the  Suethans,  who  have  good  horses,  and  pro- 
care  the  hlack  furs  called  SaphirinoB  peUea "  for  Roman 
commerce.  Then  follows  a  crowd  of  different  nations :  Theus- 
tes;  Vagoth,  Bergio,  HaUin^  Liothidse^  of  peaceable  hahitSi 
inhabiting  the  plains.  Some  of  these  names  have  been  re- 
cognised by  Zeuss  in  Ohif  s  Saga  and  other  memorials  of  the 
North.f  Warlike  tribes  are  the  Hehnil,  Finnaitha*,  Fervir, 
Gautigoth,  Evas^rjT,  Otin«z;i,  who  live  in  hollow  rucks  as  in 
fortresses^  "moie  belluino."  His  exteriores,"  that  is  to  the 
eastward,  are  the  Ostrogothse,  together  with  others ;  and  the 
*^  Finni  mitissimi,  Scandzae  cultoribus  omnibus  mitioreSi  nec 
non  et  pares  eonim  Viooviloth,  Suethidi,  Cogent,  in  hac  gente 
reliquis  corpore  eminentiores,  quamvis  et  Dani  ex  ipsomni 
stirpe  progress!  Henilos  propriis  sedihus  expulerunt,  qui  inter 
omnes  Scandzse  nationes  nomen  sibi  ob  nimiam  proceritatem 
affectaut  praBcipuimj/';}:  Several  names  follow  in  the  eniinK  ra- 
tion of  Jornandes  which  are  either  lost  or  obscinrlv  i  resn  vi  d. 
We  find  here  distinct  notices  of  the  Swedes,  doubtless  the 
Saethidiy  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Finns,  and  Danes.  We  may 
bhserve,  that  Jornandes  divides  the  Gothlanders  into  Ostro- 
goths and  Westeigoths.  The  Dani  also^  celebrated  already 
for  their  tall  statnre,  a  freqaent  accompaniment  of  a  iair  xan- 
thous complexion,  are  here  likewise  deduced  from  Scandinavia. 
The  geographer  of  Ravenna,  following  Jornandes,  deduces  the 
Danes  as  well  as  the  Goths  from  Scandiuiivia.§  It  has  been 
shown,  however,  by  Zeuss,  that  the  northern  sagas,  though 
they  bring  Dan,  the  mythical  patriarch  of  the  Danish  race, 
originally  from  Sweden,  always  mention  Zealand,  and  the  three 

•  Flooop.BeIL  Gotth.  ii.  15. 

t  Heimskringla,  ii.  I70.    Zeuss,    Deutschen  unA  NadtlMnt«inm«,''  606. 
X  Jornandes,  De  Keb.  Get.  iii.   Zeu.ss,  p.  503. 

§  "  Qnam  insulam  et  Jordaaes  sapientissimus  chorographtu  Scanzam  appellat,  ex 
4ua  insula  pariterque  goites  occidentales  egressee  Mmt.  Kim  OotdMM  d  BftncS 
iflioniiip  flimnl  Gtepidat  cx  c&  Mtifiikat  exlwe  kglimit.'' 
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adjoining  itUuids  of  Monen,  Falster,  and  Laland,  as  the 

proper  country  of  the  Danes,  where  they  are  said  to  have 

dwelt  and  exercised  piracy  lui  laauy  ages  before,  thev  at- 
tempted the  conquest  of  Jutland  and  other  territories  on  the 
Gontineat.'*'  It  must  therelore  be  considered  that  their  emi- 
gration from  Scandinavia  rests  on  a  remote  and  merely  mythical 
tradition.  , 

The  Swedes  appear  to  have  been  early  a  very  powerihl 
people.   Their  name  is  need  by  Tacitns  as  a  compiehensiTe 

term  i'or  all  the  Germanic  tribes  in  Scandinavia.  They  are 
doubtless  the  Suethidic  of  Jornaudes.  From  Adam  ui  iiieiiieu 
we  have  fuller  accounts  of  them.  That  writer  was  struck 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  temple  at  Ubsola,  that  is  Up- 
sala^  which  was  situated  not  from  the  cities  of  Sictona  and 
Biica-— ^igtuna  and  Bierkoe.   "At  this  temple/'  he  says, 

which  is  entirely  ornamented  with  gold,  the  people  worship 
the  statues  of  three  gods,  the  most  powerful  of  whom,  Thor, 
is  seated  on  a  couch  in  the  middle,  with  Woden  on  one  side 
and  Fricca  on  the  otlier.  '  VVe  have  thus  from  an  eye-witness 
an  account  of  the  paganism  once  common  to  all  the  Germanic 
tribeSy  still  preserved  in  Scandinavia  to  the  age  of  the  wrtter» 
who  visited  the  North  and  described  it  while  subsisting  in  its 
original  splendour,  long  after  it  had  disappeared  from  Germany 
and  from  Saxon  Britain. 

The  Suiones  of  the  ancients  are  the  Sviarof  the  tun  Idle  ages, 
the  inhabitants  of  Svea,  and  the  Gutae  are  the  Guin.s  ur  (iotii- 
landers.  From  Svea  and  Gotaland/' says  the  old  Swedish 
law, ''arose  in  heathen  times  the  kingdom  of  Sweden/'  but 
the  kingdom  of  the  Goths  is  the  oldest,  as  it  is  declared  by 
the  earliest  historian  who  wrote  at  length  the  annals  of 

*  Peter  Olaus  (Chrou.  Reg.  Dan.  apud  Langeb.  L  77>  Zeu8t,600.) gives  the  fidlffw 
iqgmuiiiaiyafdieBMilahtnditianltottd^^  •Exiptoloeoctanito 
aiiif  cknnim  Daiarum  eolligitur,  noo  mt  ymm,  qiiod  JutU  est  Dtuia ;  wtA  secDii- 
dun  dnonicft  Sialtndia,  Lalai^la,  Falitiiact  Bfeonia  ettDttiiift,ei  QIm  tetiu  fiinio 
et  prindpaUtor  comprehendil  hoe  nomen  Daoia.  Dta  flnlm,  i  quo  r^nom  nomoi 
habuit,  multis  annis  dominabatur  istU  insulis^  aoteqttttm  «eq[iiitiTit  Jutiam.** 

Fuit  ill  l^i'sala  civitate  Suethia  rex  quidam  Ypper  nomine,  tres  filios  habens, 
quorum  unus  Nori,  alter  Oestcn,  tcrtius  Dan  trueijatur.  Quern  pater  suus  misit 
ad  has  panes,  qujr  nunc  ilicuntur  Dani  i,  ad  reyeudum  iiuulas  quatuor,  scilicet  Sia- 
land,  Mon.  Falster  et  Laland,  qus  omncs  uno  vocabulo  nuncupabantur  Withfileeib." 
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Sweden.*  Tlio  Swedes  were  the  dominant  race,  for  it  became 
their  privilege  to  give  a  monarch  to  the  united  kiogdom.  The 
choice  was  made  at  the  "  d  ting  aUra  Svia,**  or  assembly  of  ali 
the  Swedes  at  the  Morasteine,  aad  was  coafirmed  at  the Hng 
aUra  GSta/'  or  assembly  of  all  the  Goths  ;t  and  when  the 
Wcstgothsventared  to  choose  the  Danish  Magnus  Nilsson  for 
their  king,  the  Swedes,  as  Saxo  says,  "  veterem  gentis  suae 
prerogativam  in  aliquanto  obscurioris  populi  iiividia  deponere 
passi  non  sunt''   This  union  of  the  Gothiod  and  the  Sviar 
goes  back  beyond  the  age  of  authentic  history.    It  has  given 
origin,  when  compared  with  the  l^nds  of  the  YngUnga  saga, 
relating  to  the  conquests  of  Odin,  to  an  historical  theory  which 
was  set  up  long  ago  by  Maillet,  and  has  been  supported  with 
great  learnitig  and  ingenuity  by  tlie  celebrated  modern  his- 
torian of  Sweden,  M.  Geijor.    This  writer  thinks  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  account  deHvcred  in  the  Y nglinga  saga  of 
the  conquests  of  Odin  in  the  North  and  the  imnugrationof  the 
Asi,  is  the  narrative  of  an  event  that  really  happened.   But  if 
this  relation  is  examined  as  to  the  circumstances^  it  proves,  as 
he  thinks,  that  the  arrival  of  Odin  and  the  Asi  which  it  re- 
cords, was  not  the  first  entrance  of  a  people  of  German  race, 
and  that  a  previous  invasion  must  have  taken  place  by  people 
of  the  same  stock.    Odin's  settlement  in  the  country  of  which 
he  took  possession  near  the  Malar  lake,  is  repi-esented  as  re- 
sulting from  his  union  with  the  former  inhabitants:  his  fol- 
lowers are  never  described  as  expelling  the  conquered  people 
and  taking  possession  of  their  country.  The  assertion  that 
Odin  introduced  a  new  idiom  into  the  North,  can  never  be 
understood  to  uwdw  that  the  great  family  of  lanoua<j:es,  of 
whicli  the  Saxon  as  well  as  the  Norse  are  branches,  ungmated 
from  him.    We  are  by  these  and  similar  considerations  for- 
bidden Irom  regarding  the  Scandinavians  of  the  time  imme- 
diately preceding  the  entrance  of  Odin  as  merely  Finnish 
races.   An  attentive  survey  of  the  history  of  the  North  indi* 
cates  that  lotuns  or  Finn  and  Lappish  tribes  were  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants,  that  they  were  subdued  or  expelled  by  a 

*  Krims  Olai  Hist.  Sueoonam  Gotbonunque  lib.  i.  cited  bj  Qeijar,  Schwedens 
Urgeschichte,  s.  300. 
'f  Qeijer,  p.  5G1. 
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vaceof  differeot  chftracter,  language,  and  religion.  Tbe  leaders 
of  this  tribe  kept  possession  of  power  till  the  rise  of  a  third 
dynasty,  wiio  were  the  heroes  of  the  Edda  and  the  later  Yn^- 
liuga  gaga.  Both  of  these  revolutions  are  alluded  to  by  the 
Icelandic  poets,  who  report  tliat  Odin  and  his  Asi  gave  them- 
selves oat  for  the  older  Asi.  These  older  Asi  were  the  leaders 
of  the  Gothiod,  that  is,  of  a  people  descended  from  the  godsi 
who  overcame  tbe  aboriginal  lotons,  and  Gotland  thus  at  first 
comprehended  all  Svea-rik  or  Sweden,  as  well  as  the  country 
of  the  L);iiics  and  other  iSorthmen.  The  people  worshipped 
the  celestial  Wodan,  while  Thor,  or  Thunder,  was  their  chief 
divinity.  A  later  Odin,  represented  in  the  Ynglinga  saga  as 
well  as  in  the  Edda  as  a  seer,  priest,  and  enchanter,  brought  in 
theAsiand  the  Sriar,  who  settled  atfirstinthe  country  above  the 
Malar  lake.*  Suithiod,  over  which  the  dynasty  of  the  TngUnga 
Saga  ruled,  appears  not  to  have  comprehended  the  proper 
Gotaland,  but  only  the  country  to  the  northward  of  that 
lake.  In  the  southern  parts  of  Scandinavia  the  religion  and 
language  of  the  Goths  were  established  already  before  Odin. 
That  leader  arrived  at  the  bead  of  his  warlike  Asi^  and  uniting 
with  the  Goths,  expelled  the  remains  of  tbe  lotune  or  Finnish 
aborigines,  or  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  in  mountainous 
tracts,  where  they  remained,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  remote 
borders  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

*  The  Malar  Sea  or  Lake  Iiogiir*  At  old  8fgtiiii  <m  that  lake,  Odin  built  a 
temple  and  Instituted  sacrifiea  aceordhig  to  the  custom  of  the  Aesd  or  AsL  He 
took  possession  of  the  surround ing  country,  which  he  named  Sigtun.  He  assigned 
places  where  the  chief  priests  ware  to  preside;  Njord  dwelt  in  Noatun,  Freya  in 
T^p«nl,  Heimdaller  in  Himinbjoi^  Thor  in  Thrudvang,  Balder  in  Breidablik:  to 
ail  these  he  gave  pleasant  aest^, 

AO  difeaeoooDt  is  given  in  the  Ynglinga  saga,  m  tbe  Hdmskiingla  of  Snoiro  Stoz- 
kioii*  llMgmof  ifaatiidltiootmlMdiedindiepmeiiigpalitolieib^ 
older  Edda,  Imt  Aqr  an  dreiMd  out  in  a  gnb  vliicli  avidcnflj  balai^  to  ^  »- 
mantfe  period  of  Siiiopeaaliteiatnn»  almdyopOMd  Tlie 
imIoos  admizcn  of  ooKhem  aiitiqiiity  aietibe  an  laciwit  date  and  a  myilfldaai 
etstem  origin  to  a  much  greater  poftioa  of  thMB  coinpositions  than  is  consistent  with 
truth  and  candid  investigation.  What  can  be  a  more  palpable  proof  of  the  adoption  of 
modem  ideas  and  representations  than  the  mention  of  Tjrrkland,  Turkey,  where  it 
is  said  that  0<?»n  had  great  posj^essions  ?  Tyrkland  is  rendered  in  the  later  version 
in  reringskiuid'a  edition  of  the  Heimskringla  Teucria;  the  author  of  this  version 
had  in  his  mind  the  Tiojuu  tale,  which  is  mixed  up  with  tbe  sagas  of  almost  all 
andcnt  natUna.  In  the  very  begmning  of  the  Ynglinga  saga  it  is  wid  diat  <mt  of 
Ibe  dm  pariM  of  tho  world,  namely,  the  Weumi,  it  tamod  Eunpoj  by  somo  Em* 
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Sbotion  VL^Phffiwal  Charactem  of  the  German  NaHoiu. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  German  nations  are  umTersally 
described  by  the  ancients  as  a  people  of  tall  stature,  robust 
fomiy  with  fair  complexion^  red  hair,  and  bine  eyes.   A  great 

number  of  passages  arc  cited  from  the  classical  writers  in  which 
these  traits  are  described.  The  foliowing  are  some  of  the  most 
decisive. 

The  great  stature  of  the  Germans  and  their  fierceness  and 
valour  are  adverted  to  by  Cssar. 

*^  Dum  paucos  dies  ad  Vesontionem  rei  frnmentarice  caussa 
moratur,  ex  percunctatione  nostrorum  vocibusque  Gallorum 

*  ac  mercatorum,  qui  ingenti  magnitudine  corporum  Germanos, 
incredibili  virtute  in  armis  esse  prfedicabant,  sa?penumero  sese 
cum  eis  congressos,  ne  vultum  quideiu  tl  aciein  oculorum  lerre 
potuisse,  subito  timor  exercitum  occupavit."  *  The  same  writer 
describing  the  Suevi  says  that  their  habit  of  life  nourishes  their 
strength,  and  renders  them  immani  corporum  magnitudine 
homines/' -|*  It  may  be  observed,  that  in  these  passages  he 
seems  to  compare  the  Germans  in  some  degree  with  the  Gauls, 
as  well  as  with  the  smaller  Ituliuns,  and  to  assure  us  that  the 
northern  Germans  especially  were  taller  than  the  Celts. 

Pomponius  Mela  says,  Qui  habitant  Germaoiam  immanes 
sunt  animis  atque  corporibus/';}; 

Appian,  following  Oeesar,  terms  the  soldiers  of  Ariovistus — 

Josephus  represents  Agrippa  as  saying  to  the  Jews,  *^  Who 

amonir  you  has  not  heard  of  the  multitude  of  the  Germans  ? 
You  have  often  observed  their  prowess  and  their  large  stature."|| 
Herodian  notices — riLy  Tep^aywv  o-w^ara  iTTLnhtcr), — the  tall 
bodies  of  the  Germans.^  Columella  says,  **  German iam  de- 
coravit  Natura  altissimorum  hominum  exercitibus."''^*  Ltvy 
describes  the  eastern  Germans,  namely,  the  Bastamas,  in  like 
manner — Bastamarum  procera  et  immania  corpora;"  and 
Plutarch  mentions  them  in  similar  terms.f  +  Velleius  speaks  of 
the"juventus  immensa  corporibus"  of  the  Chauci,  and  Tacitus 

•  BelL  GaU.  L  80.        f  BelL  Gidl.  iv.  1.  He  Sita  OiW^  flL  S. 

§  Appian.  de  BeU.  Gall.  c.  iii.  I|  FI.  Josephus,  BeU.  Jud.  ii.  16. 

K  HerodiMi,  vi.  7*       **  ColuincUa  de  Re  Aast.S8.      ft         xlL  1& 
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of  the  procmmembiii"  of  the  Cherusci  and  the  Batavi.*  Eu- 
napius  giTes  a  strange  description  of  the  Qoths.  He  says  their 
bodies  ate  dram  out  to  an  useless  length,  and  that  they  are 
heavy  in  the  feet»  and  drawn  m  abont  the  middle,  as  Aristotle 
describes  insects  to  be.t  Ammianus  terms  the  Alemanni  ro- 
busti  et  celsiores,  grandissirais  corporibus  freti."J  Lastly,  the 
Arabidu  traveller  Ibn  Foszlan,  whone  itinerary  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Frahn,  compares  the  rsortlmien  to  palin-trees.§ 

With  respect  to  their  complexion,  Tacitus  speaks  of  the 
''mtil9 comes'' of  the  Germans ; H  Ammianus  of  the ''comas 
rutilantes  ex  mora"  of  the  Alemanni Seneca  of  the  rufoi 
crinis       Herodum  of  the  "  k^/ws  fynSds  rwf  IV/wydr/'tt 

Juvenal  i\% 

Cierula  quis  stupuit  Germaiii  iuiuiua,  flavam 

Horace 

Nec  fera  ooerule^^  doinuit  Oenuania  pube. 

Calpumius  Flaccus  says,  rutili  sunt  Germanorum  vultas 
et  flava  proceritaB;"||||  BiUus  Italicus  has, Auricomus,  flavuB 
Batavus/'W  Claudian  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris  mention  tbe 

flavi  Sicambri,,,  and  Lucan  the  "  flavi  Suevi.*****  Ausoniss 

terms  a  Siievian  virgin  oculos  ca-rula,  flava  comas. "t+t  Pro- 
copius  says  that  the  Gothic  nations  are  all  of  white  bodies 
and  yellow  hair  fXXX  and  St  Jerom  terms  their  armies  ''  red 
and  yellow  bands. "§§^ 

Mora  particular  observations  are  made  by  some  writers  \ 
Diodorussays  that  the  youth  of  the  Galatee, — hera  meanmgthe 
Germans,  whom  be  often  confounds  with  the  Gauls,—- are  bom 
with  white  hair,  and  as  they  grow  up  come  to  resemble  their 
parents  in  colour.||||l|  Wehave  cited  Strabo,  who  de<  hn  .  s  that 
the  Germans  scarcely  difier  from  the  Celtic  race — tqv  ILeArucv 

•  VeDdtit,  U.  106.   Tacit.  Ann.  i.  64.  HiM.  W.  14. 
t  Emiftp.  in  Sxc  Icgat.  p.  47*  %  Amm.  MnodL  zvL  12. 

{  Frahn's  Ibn  FonUuu  ZeoM.   H  TadL  0«mi. e. 4.  ^  Anuniaa.  xxvL% 
"*  Seneca  de  In,  e.  S6.  tt  HcrodUn,  ir.  7'  tX  Sat  18L 

Horat.  Fpn  I  Calp.  Flacc.  sect.  2.        %%  SiLItaL  vLW- 

•**  Claud.  Bell.OalL   SidmuApoll.  rarm.  vii.  11. 

ttt  Ausnn.  T.lylL  vu.  Hi  Procop.  Cas.  Bell.  Vandal, 

fictaruni,  i.e.  Oothorum,  rutilus  ct  fiavus  exexcitiu  eocksiaram  ciicaoit^* 
tentoria.    (Epist  ad  Ileliodor.    Zeuss,  ubi  supra.) 
li  Diodor.  Sic.  Bibl.  v.  .32. 
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fvkov, — in  their  roughness  of  maimers,  their  greatness  of  sta- 
ture, or  their  yellowness  of  hair.*  Manilius  ascrihes  greater 
redness  of  hair  to  the  Germans,  from  which  we  may  conclude 
that  the  Gauls  were  rather  xanthous.-|- 

Flaya  per  inL^entp't  Riirj^it  fTprmania  partus^ 
OallU  Ticino  minus  at  iiifecta  roboie* 

And  the  same  fact  is  most  explicitly  declared  hy  Galen  in  his 
Commentary  on  Hippocrates,  in  a  passage  which  is  quite  con- 
clusive :  ofir«t  yoUy  nvis  ofWfidCewn  twq  Tepftmwc  (avOovc*  Ktd 
roL  ye  obt  Svrac  ^avdovt,  idr  tucpili^jg  rig  l0cXoc  KaKeip,  AXXa  levfifoOt* 

"  In  the  same  manner  some  term  the  Germans  xanthous,  al- 
though they  are  not  xauthous  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
but  red-haired.*'}: 

From  ail  these  assertions,  some  more  general,  some  more 
particular  and  explicit  than  others,  wc  must  conclude  that  a 
lofty  stature,  yellow  or  rather  red  hair  and  blue  eyes,  with 
a  fair  complexion,  were  almost  universal  characters  of  the 
Germans  at  the  period  of  their  wars  with  the  Romans. 
How  they  lost  these  characters  as  distinguishing  traits  and 
became  assimilated  to  the  other  nations  of  northern  Europe,  is 
a  question  tluit  cannot  be  speedily  answered.  One  remark  oc- 
curs to  be  made  on  this  subject,  whieh  is  tluit  the  climate  and 
physical  condition  of  Germany  and  liie  manners  of  its  inlia- 
bitants  have  been  assimilated  m  a  nearly  equal  degree  to  those 
of  the  neighbouring  countries.  Some  further  observations  on 
this  subject  may  be  found,  in  connection  with  my  remarks  on 
the  physical  characters  of  theCeltic  race,  in  a  preceding  chapter 
of  this  volume. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  the  head  in  the  ancient  Germans, 
we  have  no  information  from  classical  writers.  This  subject 
mifi^ht  be  elucidated  from  the  remains  of  ancient  tombs;  but  I 
,  am  not  aware  tliat  sucli  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner.  The  mocJern  Germans  are  well  known  to 
have  large  heads,  with  tlic  interior  part  of  the  cranium  ele- 
vated and  fully  developed.  They  have  this  peculiarity  of  form 
in  a  greater  d^ree  than  either  the  French  or  English. 

*  Smbo,  fit.  p.  290.  t  Sbniliiii,  Attna,  iv.  719^ 

%  Galm,  Comment*  in  Hippocr.  np)  hmrnc* 
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Sbction  VIL — Of  the  ntppoted  OriffiM  of  GoUuo  and  other 
Norihem  Natwna  of  Europe  from  Eastern  J$ia, 

1  have  stated  the  evidence  which  appeals  to  bear  most  con- 
clusively on  the  origin  of  the  Gothic  and  other  kindred  tubes 
who  invaded  the  RomaQ  empire  and  finally  established  tbem- 
selves  in  its  provinoes.   It  seems  that  during  the  second  and 
thirdcenturies  after  theChristian  eraGothic  andVandalic  tribes 
gradually  descended  from  the  northern  parts  of  Sarmatia  and 
of  Germany  iuwmds  the  countries  bordering  on  tlie  i^uxine, 
where  they  encroached  upon  the  Scythian  and  Sarmatian  no- 
mades  of  that  region.  These  were  partly  subdued,  and  a  great 
body  of  northern  German  nations  were  spread  through  the 
eastern  parts  of  Europe,  which  they  continued  to  occupy 
until  they  were  pressed  and  partly  driven  out  by  the  Hunus, 
who  invaded  them  from  the  East   The  Goths  in  the  eastern 
region  of  Europe  formed  sometimes  one  empire,  as  in  tliu  time 
of  their  <j;reat  Ilermanrich  ;  but  in  genend  they  were  (iivided 
under  two  dynasties,  those  of  the  Amali  and  the  Baltes;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  these  divisions  corresponded  even  in  name 
with  those  of  the  Goths  in  Scandinavia,  viz,  the  Wisigotlis  of 
the  Ukraine,  afterwards  masters  of  France  and  Spain,  with  the 
Westro-Gants  of  the  Sagas,  and  the  Ostrogoths  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Eastern  Gautland.    The  decisive  evidence  of  historical 
facts  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  m  ir  relationship  of  the  Gothic 
nations  in  Eastern  Europe  with  the  tribes  in  the  iS  orth,  though 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  ancestors  of  the  whole 
Gothic  race  ever  passed  over  the  Baltic  from  Scandinavia  ac- 
cording to  the  representation  of  Jornandes. 

A  very  different  opinion  has  been  maintained  of  late  as  to 
the  origin  and  course  of  the  great  Gothic  migration,  and  the 
early  history  of  the  Gothic  race.  Some  learned  writers  have 
considered  them  as  a  people  of  more  recently  eastern  origin 
and  strangers  to  Europe,  who  from  the  high  plains  of  Great 
Tartary  or  Further  Scythia  came  down  towards  the  steppes  bor- 
dering on  the  Caspian,  whence,  and  after  crossing  the  great 
nvers  which  flow  into  that  sea  and  the  Enxine,  they  first  made 
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their  appearance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  European  nations  and  in- 
vaded the  Roman  empire  from  the  East 

The  supposition  that  the  Goths  came  fVoni  remote  pai  t>  of 
Asia,  which  has  been  entertained  by  late  writers,  (]*  jx  nds  lor 
its  main  evidence  upon  accuuuts,  recognised  by  M.  Abel  Re- 
musat,  in  the  works  of  Chinese  historians,  relative  to  various 
tribes  in  Qreat  Tartary,  who  are  said  to  have  been  distingnisbed 
from  the  snrronnding  nations  by  their  physical  characters,  vis. 
by  fair  or  yellow  hair  and  blue  eyes.  These  nations  are  said 
to  have  been  once  powerful  in  the  plains  of  Turkestan,  whence 
they  were  expelled  by  the  descendants  of  the  Hiong-nu,  and 
forced  to  retire  towards  the  East.  The  conjecture  is  an 
obvious  one,  that  some  of  the  xanthous  nations  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  the  Gutlis,  wlio,as  we  have  seen,  dwelt  in  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  era  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Euxine,  may  have  been  the  offspring  of  the  blue-eyed  races 
of  Turkestan.  The  conjecture  of  Abel  Remusat  was  adopted 
by  Julius  Ton  Klaproth,  and  became  a  fovoorite  speculation 
of  that  learned  writer.  The  names  of  the  eastern  tribes,  though 
disfigured  by  Chinese  orthography,  were  thought  by  him  to 
countenance  the  supposition  that  these  were  nations  of  the 
Gothic  family.  Among  these  were  the  Yueti,*  Gets?  ?  the 
Khoiiti,  Gothi?  the  Sai,  Saca-?  Klaproth  enunierali  s  six  of 
these  nations,  viz.  1.  the  LJsun,  2.  the  Choule  or  Sale,  3.  the 
Khouti,  4.  the  Tinghng,  6.  the  Hakas,  6.  the  Yanthsai.f  Tlie 
Usan  appear  to  have  been  the  most  remarkable.  Their  history 
is  contained  in  the  annals  of  the  dynasty  of  the  older  Han, 
who  reigned  over  China  from  163  B.a  to  196  after  the  Chris- 
tian era.:^ 

»  M.  T  ■iifw  obwrf  «i  At  ihm  iwitwi  hm  ttmpwd  wkk  ^flMnmn  iwme  of 
YmIIIii  oidtr  to  Mtke  H  UMBO  Ulw  Otiff.  M.  doOvigMf  mUciit,  ootYiMii, 
tatYuo^U.  (UM'iOMAu^dttlndo-SkjthisdimKoDige.) 

t  Peupks  dc  Race  Blonde.   Klapioth*»  Talilwix  HirtodfO**  d»  I'Ailo.  PvIh 

182«,  p.  161  —  186.    Hitter's  Erdkunde  ron  Asien,  v.  611. 

+  It  appears  that  Abel  Remusat  rind  Klaproth  were  only  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  those  annals  of  the  Han  through  the  threat  cnc  vclup  i  dia  compiled  by  3Ia- 
touaniin  about  a.d.  1321,  or  through  other  works  of  much  later  date  than  the  original 
Ncords.  The  origitwl  amuUs  of  the  OuQEa  Hah  hare,  however,  been  made  known 
in  part  ot  liMt  to  EmopeeB  leoden  hfmmm  of  tnndetioiispobliiliedotSl.  Pcte»* 
hmg  hy  fuller  HyrfnUi;  ndflie  laiMoriak  idalhig  to  the  Uinn,  UonrfeigMt  hem 
the  RonlMi  hfIk.S^kt»,hMini  eMdbatCfainMtMlMihi^bmbecB  exMed 
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The  ibilowiiig  is  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  nations 
thus  distinguinhed. 

1.  The  L;reat  Kuiiiuo  or  king  of  the  Usun  lived  m  the  city 
of  Tschiku,  northwards  of  Aksu,  on  the  banks  of  the  Temoitu 
or  Issekul-lake,  in  the  present  Hi  and  Guldscha.  The  Usun 
reckoned  110,000  kibitkae  and  188,800  wamors*  They  were 
Bomades,  ignorant  of  tillagei  and  in  manners  and  customs  re- 
sembled the  Hiong-nu.  The  Usun  people  are  rough,  i; reedy, 
treacherous,  and  given  to  robbery  :  formerly  they  were  subject 
to  the  iiiontr-nu,  ljut  have  beeume  stroiiiier,  and  have  even  at- 
tempted  to  get  the  better  of  that  nation.  To  the  eastward  they 
border  on  the  Ilion^-nu  ;  to  the  south-west  on  Samarkand  and 
Ferghana  and  Tashkend. 

This  coantry  originally  belonged  to  the  8e  or  Sai  (Saese?). 
The  Yneti  (as  Klaproth  writes  the  name — Yuedsehi,  accord- 
ing* to  1*.  Hyacinth)  conquered  them.  The  Usun  drove  the 
V  iH'ti  out  towards  the  south-west  into  T'ahia,  i.e.  Trausoxiaiia. 
Tlie  Yueti  are,  according  to  Klaproth,  Abel  Remusat,  and  some 
learned  writers  w  ho  have  adopted  their  opinions,  the  Getie,  the 
ancestors  of  the  Thracian  race,  who  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
occupied  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Danube.* 

These  nomadic  nations,  the  Usun  and  the  Yueti,  originally 

by  Ptoftwor  Rittw  hit  *  Etdkonde  von  AiicD.*  (Dto  Gciehidite  der  Vm  w 
Kite  Wotl  and  Tbdurngkian,  ISS  }.  vor  Chr.  CMnitt,  bit  in  dw  oste  Jdnimii- 
d«kiHidiC3i.Gfb.  AtttdflmCMi«BbclimOri^iudderAnnalenderH«i.D]niari^ 
ties  Pat.  HjadBthy  iibcmlst  too  Dr.  Sdiott.  Bittcs,  Eidknnde  von  AJm,  v. 

s.  6ia) 

♦  In  a  review  by  Klaproth  of  Father  IIvRiinthBitchourinski's  works  on  tlic  his- 
tory of  the  Mongoles  which  a|i[H":(rcd  m  the  Nou%'eau  Journal  Asiatique  for  1830, 
it  is  asserted  l)y  Klaproth  as  n  n  alter  quite  clear  and  indubitable  that  the  Yueti 
the  ance^torii  of  Hie  Yuu  or  Juts,  the  present  Indian  inhabtuntt>  of  the  Fanjdb.  It 
is  difficult  even  on  the  very  confident  declaration  of  to  kamed  and  dogmatied  * 
wiittr  as  Klaproth  to  tdtntify  the  andcot  Qtlbm  vith  ih«  modem  Jan.  Father 
flyadnths  who  daring  a  kof  abode  at  PAbi  had  gdned  an  oxtendvo  aaqoatat^ 
anea  with  CJUneio  Ittancnn^  and  haa  wdtMn  oeicnl  woifcs  on  tiho  HongoliHi 
hiatotj  fhnn  CUneio  lources,  identified  the  Ynatl  witli  the  Mongolians,  and 
qpoke  of  theni  as  a  particular  Mongolian  khanate.  Klaproth  uys  that  he 
wfts  misled  by  his  Chinese  authorities.  It  seems  that  in  the  reign  of  Khian- 
loung,  fevcral  commissions  of  learned  men  in  China  were  appointed  for  inves- 
tigating the  history  of  the  nations  subject  to  that  empire ;  in  iht»€  commissioos 
were  included  Mongolian  and  Tibetan  priests.  The  works  compiled  by  them  ob- 
tained the  approbaticm  of  the  Chinese  emperor.  Klaproth  says  that  the  men  ap- 
pointad  WOW  nol  aitflldondjr  loamod  to  nako  dne  diatlnetiini^  and  thot  they  c» 
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fed  their  flocks  together  on  the  pkins  of  Tun-boang.   In  order 

to  conciliate  tlic  Usun,  now  grown  powerful,  and  bring  them 
biick  to  their  primitive  abodes  in  the  East,  the  Chinese  emperor 
Wuti  sent  cofitly  gifts  to  the  Kuumo,  ofiering  him  a  Chinese 
princess  in  marriage  on  consideration  of  homa ge.  The  offering 
was  accepted ;  the  marriage  was  accomplished,  and  the  Gbi^ 
nese  princess  lived  in  a  palace  bailt  in  the  deserts  of  the  Usun; 
once  in  three  months  the  Kunmp  visited  his  royal  consort :  be 
was  aged,  and  understood  not  the  Chinese  lans^iiage.  In  her 
solitude  the  princess  composed  a  song  of  laraentation,  which 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  said  by  Ma-tuanlia  and  De  Guignes 
to  have  been  written  by  a  Chinese  princess  married  to  a  chief- 
tain of  the  Hiong*na.   The  sense  is  as  follows : 

M J  kintfiDlk  hvn  glvM  me  vnf^ 
Into  •  ftfdgn  lan^ 
To  the  diieftein  of  lihe  Uiim. 
He  dwells  in  a  mlienble  ha^ 

Covered  with  skins. 

Tlis  fno<l  is  flesh,  and  miUc  is  bis  drink. 

When  I  ihink  of  my  home, 

Then  T  long  to  he  a  wild  goose 

That  I  might  tiy  away  into  my  Fatherland. 

The  Chinese  history  of  the  Han  contains  very  long  and 
ninate  details  of  the  political  and  sometimes  hostile  transac- 
tions between  the  Hiong^no,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Usun,  none 
of  which  are  interesting  in  an  ethnographical  point  of  view. 

2.  The  llonti  or  Khouti  are  another  people  said  to  have 
been  of  xanthous  con.plcxion,  to  whom  partly  on  this  aceonnt, 
and  partly  on  that  of  their  name,  Khujroth  and  Abel  Remnsat 
thought  themselves  justified  in  identifying  with  the  Uoths. 
**  Their  country  was  to  the  westward  of  that  of  Usun,  in  the 
present  Taskkend,  Otrar,  Turkestan^  where  Gothic  tribes  may 
heretofore  have  dwelt  before  they  passed  to  the  north  side  of 

founded  nations  of  separate  origin,  as  for  instance  the  Yueti  with  the  H!ong-nu. 
^Tiich  party  reallv  had  the  most  correct  knowledge  of  Chinese  records.  Klaproth 
or  the  imperial  commission  appointed  by  Khian-loung,  few  persons  in  this  country 
are  able  positively  to  determine,  though  the  probable  decision  is olivJooi,  However, 
the  question  at  issue,  whether  the  Yue-chi— who,  by  a  bold  co^jcetnv^  HnMBiid* 
fic4  both  with  ^  old  Oetie  and  the  modem  Jttts-'Were  »  diffecent  people  ftom 
Ae  HieDg-nu,  is  too  xeinote  end  indefinite  an  inqoiiy  to  be  amatter  of  intcNst 
b  Bxuoftun  ethnogtaphj. 
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tbe  Caepian  and  towards  the  Wolga,  on  the  western  bsnks  of 
which  we  find  them  up  to  the  era  when  their  great  migration 
begins.''  This  is  Klaproth's  conj  ectnre:  it  evidently  represents 

the  Goths  to  have  adviinced  straii2;ht  from  the  interior  of 
noi  i  licin  Asia  toward^  tlit  -^oiitli  of  Europe,  without  any  niove- 
meiit  to  or  tVom  the  uorib,  and  witliout  any  relations  with  the 
Gennano-Crothic  nations  of  the  ni>rth  of  £nrope*  Bitter,  who 
for  the  resti  treats  M.  Klaproth's  statement  with  great  coi^ 
sideration,  observes  that  this  is  conjectnrei  and  that  if  the 
Khonti  were  Goths,  there  is  still  no  proof  that  they  were  reslly 
anything  ehe  than  an  offset  of  the  same  stock,  and  bv  no 
means  that  they  were  the  orig;inal  source  of  the  whole  Gutliic 
nation.  I  own  that  the  whole  theory  seems  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  chimericaL 

3.  The  Kiun-knen  or  the  Hakas  are  another  nation  belong- 
ing to  this  groupe  of  xanthous  races  mentioned  in  Chinese 
history.  They  had  bine  eyes  and  yellow>red  complexions— 
"gelbrothen  Gesichter."  At  first  they  were  related  to  the 
Tingling,  a  people  who  dwell  near  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Baikal.  At  a  later  era,  mixing  with  the  Uoei-he,  they  became 
the  Kilikis,  i.e.  the  Kirghis,  and  ha?ing  lost  their  German 
speech,  adopted  the  Turkish  language*  On  this  notion  of  the 
origin  of  theKirghis,  Erman  sometime  since  quaintly  remarked, 
that  if  the  Kirghis,  in  higher  ethnography,  are  to  be  reckoned 
an  Indo-German  race,  it  must  be  in  the  same  sense  of  identity 
as  that  aitiibuted  to  the  old  knife,  which  had  a  tenth  new 
handle  and  a  twelfth  new  blade,*  since  they  liave  not  a  trace 
of  anything  but  a  Turkish  language  and  a  Turkish  physi- 
ognomy, and  moreover  snppose  themselves  to  be  a  genuine 
Turkish  race. 

4«  The  Yanthsai — An>thsai  of  Abel  Remnsat.  Klaproth  calls 
them  Alan.  They  lived,  according  to  Ssemfttsien,  in  the  marBhy 

countries,  near  the  north  of  Aral  and  the  Caspian.  Their  his- 
tory IS  tin  *  J  in  the  first  century  B.C.,  in  the  annals  of  the  Han 
and  m  Ma-tuanlin's  Cyclopaedia.  They  seem  to  have  borue 
a  great  many  names,  and  to  have  dwelt  in.  many  different 
countries ;  and  the  most  singular  fact  connected  with  their  bis- 

•  BmiMi'i  Reiw  urn  die  Eide^  Th.  iL 
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tory  is  the  conBdent  manner  in  which  Klaproth  conduots  thiem 
to  their  phice  of  destinfttioDy  and  aaBumea  that  they  really  were 
the  people  known  to  Europeans  under  the  title  of  Alani.* 
It  has  heen  well  obBerved  by  Bitter^  that  the  identity  of 
'  these  xanthons  races  of  Turkestan  with  the  Gothic  or  Ger- 
mauic  nations  is  only  a  matter  of  conjectuie,  and  is  as  yet 
supported  by  no  proof.  Not  a  single  trait  has  been  pointed 
out  in  the  uiiiuiiers  or  general  character  of  the  pai^tern  races 
that  brings  them  into  a  comparison  with  the  nations  of 
Europe ;  in  fact,  they  appear  in  the  Chinese  accounts  as  dis- 
tinguished in  no  respect  trom  the  Uiong«na  and  other  Tartar 
nations^exoept  in  the  peculiarity,  so  vsgody  or  generally  stated, 
of  their  complexion.  We  have  befone  observed  that  there  are 
other  red-haired  nations  whose  abodes  are  much  nearer  to 
those  of  the  Usun  than  the  country  of  the  Goths :  such,  among 
others,  were  the  Osttaks.  W  a  shall  tnid  t  iuit  the  Slavonian 
nations  had  red  hair  and  a  red  complexion,  and  these  charac- 
ters are  now  very  common  among  the  Russians.  The  physical 
character  of  the  xanthous  races  is  ever  apt  to  display  itself  in 
high  regions.  On  the  whole,  the  attempt  to  identify  the  Goths 
with  these  nations  of  Eastern  Siberia  requires  better  e?idence 
than  what  has  yet  been  adduced. 

It  can  hardly  be  imagined  for  a  moment  by  one  who  con- 
siders the  very  intimate  relation  between  the  German  and  the 
Mceso-Gothic  languages,  that  the  people  who  spoke  the  last- 
mentioned  dialect  were  a  race  separated  in  remote  age^?  f  i  uin 
the  great  body  of  the  German  race.  The  only  way  of  rendering 
this  hypothesis  of  the  descent  of  the  Gothic  nation  from  the 
nomadic  races,  mentioned  in  Chinese  history,  in  any  degree  pro- 
bable«  would  be  to  understand  the  record  of  this  migration  of 
xanthous  tribes,  as  comprehending  the  whole  Teutonic  family 
of  nations,  who  on  this  occasion  made  their  way  from  the  East 
towards  the  north  of  Europe.  But  such  an  hypothesis  is  com- 
pletely at  Tarianoe  with  chronology.  The  Grermabic  nations 
occupied  the  North  of  Europe,  as  we  well  know,  some  cen- 

*  Tabl.  Hist,  de  I'Asie  par  Klaproth,  M6moire  dans  laquel  on  prouye  IMdei- 
tlt6  des  Ossctes,  peuplade  du  Caiicase^  ftvec  iei  Alains  da  moyen  &ge.  Parii^  18S2. 
(Bitter,  £rdk.  v.  ar.  v.  625.) 
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tunes  before  the  era  of  the  Han,  when  the  Usnn  and  the  other 
tribes  of  that  class  are  represented  as  yet  abiding  ia  the  eastern 
region  of  Asia. 

A  different  modification  of  this  hypothesis,  which  derives 
the  Gothic  nations  in  part  from  the  northern  region  of  Ai^ia, 
has  found  credit  among  some  learned  men  both  on  the  con- 
tinent and  in  Britain.    It  connects  itself  with  the  theory,  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted,  adopted  by  Maillet  and 
Oeijery  who  maintain  that  there  have  been  two  different 
migrations  of  people  belonging  to  the  same  race  from  Eastern 
Asia  to  Northern  Europe.    The  first  great  movement  brought 
the  Germanic  nations  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
(Toths  into  Scandinavia.   Long  after  this  era  Odin  with  the  Asi 
arrived  in  Sweden.   His  followers  became  a  ruling  caste,  and 
introduced,  not  an  entirely  new  language  and  religion,  bat  a 
change  in  the  state  of  society,  and,  together  with  the  use  of 
runes,  many  new  ritea  of  woriship.  The  first  migration  had 
subdued  the  lotuns  or  old  Finnish  aborigines,  and  had  driven 
them  to  the  mountains  and  deserts  and  fastnesses  of  Noi  ri.iud, 
Lapland,  and  Finnmark,  where  the  exiled  people  continued 
for  ages  to  adhere  to  the  religion  and  customs  of  their  fore- 
fathers.   At  this  time  Thor  and  not  Odin'was  the  principal  god 
of  the  Scandinavian  Goths.*  In  him  the  people  of  Norway 
and  Gothland  worshipped  the  powero  of  visible  nature,  the  fir- 
mament and  thunder :  he  corresponded  with  the  Indra  of  the 
Hindoos,  tlie  Jupiler  of  tlie  Latins,  and  the  Taianis  of  Celtic 
nations.     At  a  later  period,  according  to  tins  hypothesis, 
came  Odin  and  the  Asi  from  Asgard;  they  obtained  an  aa- 
cendancy^over  the  Gothic  nations  not  by  arms  but  by  magic 
and  by  persuasion :  they  supplanted  the  adoration  of  the  earlier 
gods,  and  even  of  a  more  ancient  Odin,  and  introduced  tlie 
worship  of  Balder,  the  Apollo  of  the  Gbthic  race,  and  the  ro* 
mantic  fictions  of  the  poetical  Edda.   This  was  the  last  and 
most  complete  state  which  the  mythology  of  the  Scandinavians 
attained.    The  rites  and  religion  of  Odin  and  the  Asi  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  from  the  remote  East.  The 
conjoint  adoration  of  Odin,  Thor,  and  Friga,  bore,  as  it  is  pre- 

*  G^jer,  Schweden's  Ucgeschichte,  loe.  capia  citetii. 
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tended,  a  Btrong  likeness  to  the  tbree  priaciples  of  Buddhtam, 
or  the  fidth  professed  by  the  votaries  of  the  Dalai  Laina  in 
Tibet.  **  This  correspondence,  as  it  has  been  said,  points  sig- 
nificantly to  its  oriinn,  ;ni(t  the  filiation  of  religious  creeds  and 
forms  of  worship  thus  combines  with  that  of  languafje  iti 
tracing:  the  present  people  of  the  Noi  tli  to  the  remote  regions 
of  the  East."* 

On  this  ingenious  hypotbes^is,  which  represeutii  Odin  as  a 
lama  or  Buddhistic  hierarchy  who  came  immediately  from  the 
East  and  introduced  a  new  worship,  together  with  magical 
arts»  and  runesi  and  scaldic  poetry,  and  all  the  embellishments 
of  the  Eddaic  m3rtholo^y,  into  Scandinavia,  I  shall  only  offer 
a  few  short  remarks.  It  is  a  doctrine  w  hich  has  of  late  found 
su])porters  among  learned  writers  in  Germany,  Sweden,  and 
Enciland,in  counterpoise  to  whose  opinions  I  wouid  not  venture 
to  set  my  own  judgment.-f- 

1.  It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Eddaic 
mythology,  in  all  its  essential  and  tangible  points,  had  existed 
among  all  the  Qermanic  nations  from  very  early  times^  and 
therefore  required  not  to  be  introduced  anew  from  Asia,  in 
the  comparatively  late  era  to  which  the  life  of  Odin  is  uni- 
formly referred.  It  has  been  fully  proved  by  Professor  Jacob 
Grimm,  that  the  mythology  now  termed  Scandinaviau  was 
once  common  to  the  nations  of  that  country  and  those  of 
Geraiany.J  Among  the  ancient  German  nations  the  worship 
of  Odin  is  discovered  in  the  adoration  of  Wuotan,  and  Thor  has 
been  recognised  under  the  name  of  Donar.  All  the  other  leading 
features  of  the  northern  mythology  have  been  distinguished  by 
adequate  proofs  among  the  Teutonic  races  generally  so  con- 
sidered. If  this  ancient  system  of  mythology  belonged  of  old 
to  the  Germanic  nations,  how  can  it  be  supposed  to  have  been 

«  SpedmeM  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetrj,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Conybeare,  AM, 

t  It  was  espnuscHl  long  ago  by  Maillet;  lately  bj  MM.  Qdjer,  CoaybMie> 

Wheaton,  and  others. 
^    iMytiiulugie  dcr  alten  Dciitschen.  von  Jncoh  Grimm,    (liitting.  1835. 
On  tlie  compariiion  of  the  Gennauand  bcandinavian  mythology,  M.  Grimm  says, 
OnitMor  a3«  die  Abwddnuig  iat  die  UebeceiDkuiia,  imd  daefriihcr  bekeliHe^  fiiiher 
geldirte  DMitwhland,  kam  die  umaehMtxbaien  auftehliiaae  Ubcr  dan  imanunenfaaag 
ariner  mjthenttUmmes  dadnrdi  den  reidieren  Norden  vcrgelten,  dan  e*  ihm  altcre 
hiateiiidie  »ugan  fur  die  jfi^geie  nledecMdircilmng  an  handSefert**  (t.  w.) 
VOL.  III.  DD 
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introdaoed  among  them  by  an  adventurer  from  the  East,  who 
established  his  throne  and  priesthood  at  Upsala  shortly  before 
or  soon  after  the  Christian  era? 

It  may  be  added,  as  connected  with  this  same  remark,  that 
the  relation  of  Gothic  language  to  the  idioms  of  the  £ast^  and 
particularly  to  the  Sanskrit,  can  by  no  means  be  accounted 
for  or  explained  by  this  hypothesis,  or  referred  to  the  times  of 
Odin  or  the  Asi. 

2.  The  supposition  that  the  religion  of  Odin  was  the  doctrine 
of  Buddha,  is  certainly  liable  to  the  remark  that  no  two 
systems  of  reHe!;ion  were  ever  more  unlike.  The  one  is  the 
quiet,  devout  contemplation  of  ascetics,  who  liwe  as  recluses 
and  deny  themselres  the  etnnmon  gratifications  of  life,  who 
observe  die  most  rigid  monasticismy  avoid  all  strong  drinks  as 
defiling  and  impure,  abstain  from  killing  even  noxious  msects 
through  a  superstitious  dread  of  destroying  life:  the  other 
peoples  heaven  with  beings  similar  tu  its  votaries  on  earth, 
with  wild  fierce  warriorf*  li<)-c  delisht  was  either  in  war  and 
strite  or  in  wassail  and  revelry  in  the  halls  of  Odin,  while 
their  worshippers  offered  bloody  sacrifices  abominated  by  the 
followers  of  Buddha,  and  even  sacrificed  on  some  oceasioDS 
human  victims* 

3.  It  may  be  further  remarited,  that  wherever  Buddhism 
was  introduced,  even  in  northern  countries,  its  missionaries 
brought  with  them  their  peculiar  literature,  their  Palian  or 
Tangiitian  alphabets^  their  sacred  books  coiuammg  fables  of 
a  pecuUar  sort,  everywhere  quite  characteristic  and  different 
from  those  of  all  other  sects,  but  in  particular  most  unlike  the 
sagas  of  the  North.  The  religion  of  Buddha  is  ever  connected 
with  its  peculiar  literature.  In  Mongolia,  Ttmkouski  found  the 
sacred  books  and  the  letters  and  language  of  the  Buddhist?. 
They  are  discovered  in  Ceylon,  Slam,  and  Japan.  As  wcil 
might  we  expect  to  find  a  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  without 
the  Latin  language  and  the  Roman  ritual,  as  the  worshippers 
of  Buddha  without  their  scriptures  and  art  of  writing.  The 
Runic  letters  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  Indian  or 
Tangutiau  characters.  The  Scandinavians  had  no  books,  nor 
any  trace  indicative  of  the  rites  of  Buddhism. 

4.  It  may  further  be  observed,  that  all  the  fictions  of  the 
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northem  mythology  are  in  strict  geographical  relation  to  the 
North :  there  are  no  representatione  which  recall  a  Bonthem 
region  or  an  Indian  clime :  the  wars  of  the  Ast  and  the  Jotnen, 
lotunheim  and  Niflheim,  the  wintry  world  whence  sprang  the 

Hrim-thursi  or  Hoar-t'i  est  giants,  belong  to  the  North,  to  Scan- 
dinavia and  the  cimutnes  borderui";  on  tlie  Baltic  and  the 
frozen  climate,  as  the  stories  of  Jupiter  are  related  to  Olympus 
and  Mount  Ida.  The  poems  and  sagas  of  the  Scalds  deliver 
the  fictions  of  an  European,  not  of  an  Asiatic  mythology ;  and 
if  we  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  with  it  the  fitbles  of 
I  the  ancient  Celts,  LithuamanSi  and  Slayoniana,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  we  ahonld  discover  nearer  relations  between 
all  of  these  than  any  that  can  he  traced  between  the  mythology 
of  Odin  and  that  of  Buddha. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  principles  coiiiiiion  to  the  relisfiorii  of 
Odin  and  that  of  Buddha,  but  tin  so  are  principles  cornuion  to 
the  mythological  systems  of  all  the  Indo-European  nations,  who 
retained  some  dogmas  from  their  common  ancestors.  Such  was 
the  system  of  notions  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  emana* 
turn  and  refusion,  which  may  be  traced  among  the  Brahmans, 
the  Magians,  the  Greeksi  and  the  Celtic  Druids.  These  con- 
siderations are  too  extensive  for  my  present  engagement,  and 
belong  not  strictlyto  thesubj  ect,  since  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  tiie  religions  of  ail  these  nations  have  no  bearing  upon 
the  hypothesis  to  which  the  preceding  observatiuiift  refer. 

All  these  considerations  present  so  many  objections  against 
the  opinion  of  M.  Geijer  and  his  predecessors  and  followers, 
that  they  appear  to  me,  as  I  confess,  very  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  it.  My  readers,  however,  will  form  their  own  opinion. 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  whole  of  this  discussion  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  which  relates  to  the  eastern  origin  of  the 
German  languages.  That  the  original  speech  of  the  first 
German  tribes  who  entered  Europe,  and  of  all  the  branches 
of  the  same  stock,  is  allied  to  the  Zend  and  Sanskrit,  nobody 
can  for  the  future  doubt.  But  tins  hino iiaj^e  was  brought  by 
the  Germans  with  them  from  then  primitive  abodes  in  Asia, 
in  their  original  migration  into  Europe,  an  event  very  distinct 
from  the  moyements  to  which  we  have  lately  adverted  among 
the  nations  of  Ghreat  Tartary. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

OF  THE  ALAVOKIAK  BAQB. 


Section  1. — General  Survey. 

Although  nations  of  Slavonian  origiii  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  to  the  eastwaru  ol"  the  Vistula,  and  may  be 
said  to  divide  almost  equally  with  the  German  race  the  northern 
region  of  this  quarter  of  the  world,  their  history  is  compara- 
tively of  recent  date.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  German 
nations  commences  three  centuries  befoie  the  Christian  era. 
We  do  not  distinctly  recognise  the  Slavonians  till  nearly  nine 
hnndted  years  afterwards.  We  find  them  first  described  by 
name  in  the  works  of  two  celebrated  writers.  Procopius,  the 
historian  of  Justinian's  reign,  terms  them  SrXoC^rotjOrSclaveni; 
and  h'm  contemporary  Jornandes  gives  to  the  same  people,  or 
rather  to  a  subdivision  of  them,  the  tiesigiiation  of  Sclavlni.* 
There  were,  however,  nations  known  itmg  before  this  period 

•  The  name  of  Slavi  or  Slavonians,  evidently  identical  with  SicXnf  i)  I'oc  and  Scla- 
vini,  is  stipposed  to  be  of  Slavonian  origin,  but  it  is  differently  explained  and  derived 
by  Slavonian  writers.  By  Rome  it  is  snid  to  mean  "  the  iilustriouSf*  or  "  the  gioritmSy" 
and  is  derived  from Slava,"  f;lorif.  Such  is  Kararasin^s  opinion.  A  more  probable 
acooiinl«f  tiiliiHUiM  is  given  by  IMbmiwikj,  who  obtenrei  Att  fSb»  SkfOBita  laa- 
gnige  bai  dnca  teimt  cquifBtoiit  to  the  CMc  fi6fifiafi0Ci  thoM  «w  Gnid,  Wlacli, 
Nicm.  Gkudi  or  Tidtud  nm  fbnAffi  people^  hut  pwticalarlj  thow  mppmeA  to  be 
of  Finnidi  cxtiaction ;  Wlach,  whidi  it  Um  SJavonian  way  of  writing  the  woid 
Welsh,  means,  as  does  that  term  among  the  Germans,  *'  Gauls,  or  Italians  Niem 
applies  (specially  to  the  Teutonic  nations.  In  antithesii:  v-'ith  Kiem,  which  is  in- 
terpreted "Dumb  or  unintelUf^ible  people,"  is  Slowane,  "  i'co})Ie  of  the  word"— 
(slmOf)  or  the  speakers,  a  meaning  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  tbe 
SlonkB  and  some  odm  triba  of  the  mne  nee.  Slam  and  Slaviai  or  SlRYoniaa 
wen  perhapi  dkcnoe  derfTed  1^  a  ilight  change  of  pnmiiiidation. 
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in  the  eastern  part  of  Europe,  or  in  Sannatia,  from  some  of 
whom  the  Slavonian  tribes  have  been  supposed,  perhaps  with 

good  reason,  to  be  descended.  The  Venedse,  in  the  northern 
tracts  near  tlie  coast  of  the  Baltic,  are  by  many  writers  re- 
garded as  the  ancestors  of  the  Slavonian  race ;  others  deduce 
that  people  from  the  ancient  Sarmatae.  We  shall  take  some 
notice  of  the  arguments  by  which  these  opinions  are  defended 
alter  surveying  the  history  of  this  family  of  nations  from  the 
period  when  they  become  clearly  known  and  identified. 

Jornandes  distinsxuishes  the  wliole  Slavonian  race  by  tlie 
collective  term  of  VV'inida?,  a  slight  modification  of  the  name 
of  Wends,  which  is  applied  to  all  the  nations  of  this  family 
by  their  German  neighbours.  After  describing  Dacia,  now 
Hungary^  surrounded  by  lofty  Alps,  namely,  the  Carpathian 
chain,  he  adds,  that  on  the  left  side  of  these  mountains  towards 
the  north,  and  from  the  source  of  the  river  Vistula,  an  immense 
region  lies,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  populous  nation  of  the 
Winidai.  Difioreut  tribes  oC  this  race  had,  he  says,  particular 
epithets,  but  the  names  by  which  they  were  generally  distin- 
guished were  those  of  Siavini  and  Antes.  They  were  all  sub* 
ject  to  the  Goths  in  the  time  of  their  great  emperor  Hermanrich, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Julian.  The  Siavini  were  the  western 
division:  they  occupied  all  the  country  between  the  Danube 
and  the  river  Dniester  or  Tyras,  and  extended  towards  the 
north  as  far  as  the  Vistula,  termed  by  Joiii  uides  the  Viscla. 
To  the  eastward  ot  ihe  Sclavini  and  of  the  DiiiL'htcr  were  the 
Antes,  who  I'eached  down  as  I'ar  as  the  coast  oi  the  Euxiae, 
and  from  the  Tyras  to  the  Dnieper  or  Borysthenes.* 

In  another  passage  of  his  work,  containing  a  brief  account 
of  the  war  in  which  king  Hermanrich  subdued  the  Wends, 
Jornandes  makes  three  divisions  of  that  people,  which  he  terms 
Veneti,  Antes,  and  Sclavi.  Veneti  is  probably  only  a  more 
latinised  form  of  Winida^.  He  says  expressly  that  all  these 
three  races  were  of  one  origin :  **  Post  Herulorum  caedem  idem 
Hermanricus  in  Venetos  arma  commovit,  qui,  quamvis  armis 
dispertiti,  sed  numerositate  poUentes,  primo  resistere  cona- 
bantur.  Hi,  ut  ab  initio  ezpositionis,  vel  catalogo  gcntis  dicere 

*  Jomandtt  4e  Rdmi  Gttim,  spud  Oiotittm. 
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ccBpiiDns^  ab  una  stirpe  exortiy  tria  nunc  nomina  vedd^ere: 
id  «8t  Venetiy  Antesy  Sck?i :  qui,  qoamTO  none  ita  iadeatttiiis 

peccatis  nostris  ubique  desaeviant^  tamen  tunc  omnes  Hennan- 
rici  imperio  serviere/' 

Procopius  describes  the  same  race  under  a  parallel  division: 
he  terms  the  principal  tribes  Antae  and  Sclaveni — i^Kka^nt^m — 
bat  calls  them  collectively  by  a  name  uat  elsewhere  found, 
namelyi  Span.*  ''Thesenationa/'fae  says,  ^  IheSdaveni  and  the 
Antes,  are  not  ruled  by  one  chief,  but  liTeas  of  old,  under  a  popu- 
lar government,  and  thevefore  thdr  proceedings,  both  in  pros* 
perity  iiiid  iidveibity,  are  referred  tu  public  consultaLioiis.  All 
common  aBairs,  from  ancient  TisaG;e,are  conducted  in  a  similar 
manner  among  these  barbarous  tribes. . .  .They  dwell  in  misera- 
ble cabins  erected  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other,  and 
not  unfrequently  change  the  places  of  their  abode.  When  they 
go  to  war,  most  of  them  march  against  their  enemies  with  little 
bucklers  and  darts  in  ^tuear  hands,  and  without  bieastpiates. 
Some  of  theui  liuve  not  even  u  coal  or  cloak,  and  wear  no 
covering  but  greaves  about  their  thighs,  and  in  this  state  come 
to  battle  with  their  adversaries.  Both  tribes  have  the  same 
language,  which  is  extremely  barbarous.  Nor  do  they  difierin 
any  respect  from  each  other  in  person :  they  are  all  of  remark- 
ably good  stature  and  powerful.  Their  complexions  and 
hair  are  neither  white  nor  yellow,  nor  entirely  inclined  te 
black,  but  all  of  them  are  somewhat  red-haired.  They  also 
live,  like  the  Massagetae,  in  a  hardy  manner,  neglectful  of  com- 
fort, and  like  them  are  always  covered  with  a  squalid  filthiness. 
They  are  by  no  means  cruel  or  malicious,  but  resemble  ths 
Hunns  in  their  simple  habits.  In  ancient  times  one  name  was 
given  both  to  the  Antss  and  the  Sclaveni :  they  were  formerly 
called  in  common  Spori,  as  I  suppose,  because  they  were 
scattered  over  the  country  in  cabins  separated  from  each 
other ;  owing  to  this  circumstance  they  extend  themselves  over 
a  wide  tract  of  land:  most  of  the  territories  on  the  Danube  are 
in  their  possession."  f 

•  Spori  is  probably  an  emneow  «mhograpy  of  Soi-fri,  a  nameoommoD  toierenl 
ttibci  of  tiM  Slftvodaii  ftmily. 

f  It  Is  wouli  while  to  adrert  to  the  dwcriptton  givn  bjr  IHbbol^  dilefly  fton 
tide  pftMgo  of  Ptooopint  s  *^  Four  thoaMnd  ox  hmditd  YfOim**  he  i^i^ 
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Procopius  describes  the  Sclaveni  and  the  Antai  as  iiihabitiiig 
the  northern  side  of  the  Danube,  whence  they  made  frequent 
IneuiaioiM  into  the  provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  that  riveri 
frequently  plundering  in  their  expeditions  some  of  the  most 
populous  and  fertile  countries  of  the  Byzantuie  empire. 

It  appears  Irom  this  account  that  the  Sla?i  possessed  in  the 
time  of  Jornandes,  that  is,  after  the  complete  emigration  of  the 
Goths  f'ruiii  their  settlements  on  the  Danube  and  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Euxinc,  a  i^reat  part  of  the  countries  wlrich  had 
been  subdued  by  that  people,  and  afterwards  by  the  Hunns. 
From  the  Danube  they  reached  northward  across  the  Kra- 
pak  or  Carpathian  chain  into  Poland  and  Russia.  In  the  age 
of  Jomandes  there  were  no  Slavic  tribes  on  the  Adriatic,  or  in 
the  countries  situated  to  the  southward  of  the  Danube,  winch 
they  occupied)  as  we  shall  find,  at  a  somewhat  later  period. 

Modem  writers  recognise  the  difision  of  the  whole  Slavic 
race  into  two  great  branches,  concbpunchn;^  with  those  which 
are  denominated  in  the  above  extracts  Antes  and  Slavini.  The 
fornier  is  tlie  eastern  brancli,  the  latter  comprehends  the  western 
tribes  of  this  family.  The  correctness  of  this  division  was 
perceived  and  exemplified  by  the  learned  Bohemian  abbot 
Dobrowsky,  one  of  the  most  profound  investigators  of  the 
Slavic  history  and  literature  and  antiquities,  whose  views  have 
been  adopted  with  little  variation  by  succeeding  writers.* 

^*  were  acaUoed  over  the  pxoviAccs  ui'  llu^la  and  Polaud ;  aud  die  hum  oi  the 
iNHMaM  vm  hMlfl  J  Imllt  of  rough  timber,  in  •  ooniitiy  defidcnt  bodi  in  atone 
and  iratu  Enetad,  ov  ladur  concwled,  ia  the  deptlu  of  fiic««ti»  on  the  lanki  of 
rivany  an  Q»t  a^  of  manmiM,  w  may  not  pariu^  without  flatttty  aompara  diam 
to  die  aidlltaetaia  of  <he  baaver,  which  they  resembled  in  a  double  issue,  to  tl^ 
land  and  water,  ibr  the  escape  of  the  savage  inhabitants,  an  animal  les^s  cleanly,  leas 
diligent,  and  less  social  than  that  marvellous  quadruped.  The  fertility  of  the  soil, 
rather  than  the  labour  of  tliL'  nadv<»,  supplied  the  rustic  plenty  of  the  Sclavonians.'* 
The  document  whence  iiibbuo  obtained  the  supposed  number  of  Slavonian  viUaj^es 
ia  a  particular  list  in  a  entkma  MS.of  Aa  year  560,  fimiid  bi  Iba  Ubiaiy  of  Milaiiy 
whiob  exttcM  the  paUaiMa  of  tha  Count  da  Boat.  Kaianuin  has  axaminad  dda 
Uat,aiid  ha  aven  diat  it  wwtaine  many  namat  vhidi  aw  notffiavaniaii.  Ha  dama 
il  unworthy  of  ctedit. 

*  Dobrowaky  is  followed  by  Adelung  in  the  account  of  tlie  Slavonic  nations 
given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  IVfithridates,  as  likewise  by  SchatiUrik,  aumorof 
a  learned  work  entitled  "  Geschichic  der  Slavischen  Sprache  und  Literatur,  "  jmb- 
lished  at  Buda  in  Itiiti,  and  by  the  anouymous>  writer  of  an  exceiiunt  meuioir  on 
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DobrowBk jf  eDumerates  the  dialects  spoken  by  all  the  mioas 
nations  of  the  Slavonian  race»  as  follows.  To  the  eastern 
divisiooy  as  he  says,  belong,  first,  the  Russian  and  its  dialects; 

second,  the  old  Slavonian,  the  ecclesiastical  or  literary  dialect 
of  this  language ;  third,  the  modem  Slavonic  or  illvu;ui  dialect, 
spoken  in  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Dalmatia  ;  fourth,  the 
Croatian ;  fifth,  the  Windish,  spoken  by  the  people  termed 
Winds,  in  Carinthia,  Camiola,  Stirta  or  Steyennark,  together 
with  the  variety  of  the  Windish  spoken  in  the  coonty  of 
Eisenberg.  To  the  western  branch  of  Slavonian  dialects  be- 
long, (irst,  the  Slovak ian  ;  second,  the  Bohemian  language; 
third  and  luurtli,  the  Wendish,  in  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia  j 
fifth,  the  Polish,  with  the  Silesian  variety  of  that  language. 

Dobiwsky  distinguishes  the  dialects  belonging  to  these 
two  classes  of  Slavonic  idioms  by  certain  particles,  the  ase  of 
which  is  common  to  a  whole  class,  and  unknown  to  the  forms 
of  speech  which  belong  to  the  other  class,  I  need  not  specify 
these,  but  shall  merely  remark  that  the  dialects  of  the  Devonian 
laiii^iiage,  thouL;h  numerous  and  clearly  marked, and  evencon- 
Htitutiug  groupes  sevenilly  distingiiislutblc,  are  yet  by  no  means 
so  remote  from  each  other  as  are  many  idioms  which  are  uai- 
versally  regarded  as  dialects  of  one  language. 

Section  II. — Of  the  Eastern  Slavic  Nations  or  Antes, 

First  branch. — Faragrapk  1. — Of  the  Russians. 

The  Russians  or  Moscovites  are  one  of  the  nations  descended 
from  that  branch  of  the  Slavonic  race  which  is  termed  by 

Joi-nandes  Antes,  ;uid  by  Dubiowsky,  the  eastern  division  of 
the  Shivi.  The  iutssians,  as  it  is  well  known,  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous  and  extensively  spread,  and  they  occupy  the 
regions  furthest  to  the  East  of  all  the  nations  belonging  to  this 
stock.*   The  first  notices  discovered  of  the  Antes  are  in  the 

thft  tme  tubject  in  the  American  Biblical  Reporitory,  published  at  AnlVfVi 
U.S.,  1884. 

•  Tbe  WjatilKbci  or  VjmAMm,^  SUvaniw  taich  on  die  upper  mdrnft^ 
ide  Oka,  wa«^  accoidlog  to  Neetor,  the  noit  eeetem  tribe  of  ibe  vfaele  8bfien« 
in  the  ninth  centiny.  (NeMttr^  AflllcM  JafaibvdMr^  Ac.  SdMNT.  UmBttVff' 
Volktt.  U.  947.) 
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Gothic  history  of  Jornandes,  who  roentions  the  conquest  of 
that  diviuoD  of  the  Slaves  by  Vinitar,  the  aucoesaor  of  Her- 
maniich,  king  of  the  Goths.  Viiiitar  was  at  that  time  tributary 
to  the  Honns.'  He  snbdued  the  Antes^  who  then  inhabited  the 
coontry  lying  to  the  northward  of  the  Eaxtne.  This  tribe  was 
afterwards  liberated  from  the  Gothic  yoke  by  the  assistance 
of  the  iluiais.  The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  tlie  subse- 
quent liistory  of  tlie  Russians  as  deduced  by  A deiung,  chiefly 
from  Von  Schloezer  s  edition  of  Nestor's  annals. 

The  Russian  people  consisted  in  ancient  times  of  many  in- 
dependent tribes^  who  were  spread  over  the  regions  extending 
northward  fiom.the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  At  an  early  period 
two  principal  states  arose  among  the  Russians,  the  northern 
one  near  kke  Ilmen,  and  the  southern  on  the  Dnieper,  of 
which  Kiew  was  the  capital.  The  former  consisted  of  the 
principal  and  most  numerous  tribes,  and  the  latter  of  the  Little 
Russians,  or  tlie  western  tribes,  who,  from  the  level  plains  which 
they  inhabited,  were  named  PoIjaLuen.  The  northern  Rus- 
sians founded  the  state  of  Nowgorod,  on  which  occasion  they 
became  intermixed  with  people  of  Finnish  race.  Internal 
quarrels  brought  the  Slavi  of  I<iowgorod,the  TschudeSi  and  the 
Krivitsches  near  Polocs,  about  862,  under  the  dominion  of 
Rurik  and  his  War  jaega  Rossi,  a  Scandinavian  tribe  to  whom 
this  denomination  was  given  by  the  Finns.  Rurik  gave  to 
his  new  subjects  the  first  laws,  and  the  principles  of  civili- 
sation as  far  as  tliey  were  ca])able  of  receiving  them  at  that 
time,  aud  trom  this  period  the  inliabitants  of  the  state  of  Now- 
gorod  were  termed  Russians.  Hence  we  are  enabled  to  ex- 
plain the  fact,  that  some  Greek  writers,  and  even  Nestor, 
distinguished  the  Russians  firom  the  Slavi,  and  the  Russian 
from  the  Slavonian  language.  The  real  Russians  were  Swedes, 
and  their  idiom  the  Swedish  language,  which,  however,  as  be- 
longing to  the  least  numerous  party,  soon  gave  way  to  the 
Slavonian,  and  was  swallowed  up  in  it.*  Rurik 's  first  successor 
0\eg  conquered  Kiew  in  884,  and  united  both  states :  thence 
the  name  of  Russians  was  extended  over  the  Southern  Slavi, 
in  the  country  afterwards  called  the  Ukraine.  Vladimir, 

*  Even  Rurik's  grandsons  had  Slavoaiun  names,  m  bviatoslav,  Jarcralav,  6cc. 
(See  Andover  fiibl.  Repository,  ubi  supra^  p.  M.) 
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between  980  and  101d>  introduced  the  Christian  religtODi  ae* 
cording  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  cboreh,  founded  moiift* 
stenes,  and  laid  thus  theearliefitfoundationsof  literaryandeede* 

siastical  cultiiie.  Kiew  remained  the  metropolis  of  the  empire; 
ami  although  the  seat  of  goveniineut  w  a^  n  moved  to  Susdal, 
and  afterwards,  in  457,  to  Vladimir,  yet  iview  contiaued  to  be 
the  centre  of  whatever  learning  existed  in  the  country.  About 
1236  the  southern  part  of  the  Russian  slate  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Mongolian  Tartars,  and  the  Poles  gained  poi- 
868000  of  nearly  the  whole  empire,  which  they  held  till  Itbd 
Vasilievitsch  restored  its  independence  in  the  last  half  of  the 
tifteenth  century,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  its  subsequent 
greatness. 

Paragraph  2. —  Ku^siau  dialects.* 

There  are  three  dialects  of  the  Russian  language,  which  may 
serve  to  distinguish  three  subdivisions  of  the  race. 

1.  The  pure  or  proper  Russian,  the  cultivated  language 
of  the  whole  Russian  nation,  spoken  in  Moscow  and  all  the 

ceaLral  parts  of  the  European  empire  of  Russia.  Viilgai  uad 
corrupted  branches  of  tliis  dialect  are  those  oi  ^usdal  and  Oio- 
netz,  the  last  of  wliich  is  intermixed  with  Finnish  words. 

2.  The  Malo-Russian,  the  language  of  the  south-eastern 
parts  of  European  Russia,  approaching  to  the  old  Slavic  in 
many  forms  of  expression  and  in  the  enumeration  of  some 
consonants.  This  dialect  is  perhaps  richer  than  any  other  in 
national  sonj^s,  nmuy  of  which  have  a  ])eculiar  beauty. 

The  Malu-iiLi^sian  is  essentially  the  same  idiom  as  that  of 
the  Russniaks  or  Ruthenians,  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  pari 
of  Galicia  and  the  north-eastern  districts  of  Hungary  and 
Poland,  who  are  about  three  millions  of  people.  They  belong 
to  the  Greek  church,  although  beyond  the  limits  of  die  Rii»* 
sian  empire. 

3.  The  White  Russian  is  the  dialect  spoken  m  Lithuania 
and  in  part  of  White  Russia,  especially  in  Volhynia.  The 
historical  documents  of  Lithuania  were  written  in  this  dialect, 
which  was  in  use  as  a  written  language  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries. 
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Paragraph  3. — Of  the  mitheni  branches  of  the  Eastern  Slavic 
stem:  Servians,  Croats^  and  Winds. 

Besides  the  Russians  and  the  various  tribes  of  the  Western 
Slavonian  race  spread  through  the  north  of  Europe,  who  will 
be  meutioned  in  the  sequel,  there  are  several  nations  belonging 
to  the  same  family  who  inhabit  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
continent,  or  the  countries  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Euzine. 
The  latter  are  partly  subject  to  the  Austrian  and  partly  to  the 
Ottoman  empire.  They  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
which  are  termed  severally  the  Servians,  the  Groats,  and  the 
Winds,  or  Southern  Wends.  The  tribes  included  in  each  of 
these  classes  are  distinguished  from  those  wliich  belong  to 
the  other  departmeHia  by  then  j  ieculiar  dialects,  and  by  other 
characteristic  differences.  To  tiie  Servian  branch,  according 
to  the  evidence  afforded  by  their  idioms,  belong  the  Servians 
properly  -^o  termed,  inhabiting  the  province  of  Servia,  the  Bos« 
nians,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Uskoks,  the  Morlachians,  the  Sla- 
vonian people  of  Wallachia,  the  people  of  Eastern  or  Servian 
Balmatia,  including  the  republic  of  Ragusa,  and  the  Servians 
scattered  through  Hungary  and  Siebenburg.  The  second,  or 
Croat  branch,  includes  not  only  the  people  of  Croatia  proper, 
hut  some  Croat  tribes  inhabiting  districts  in  Hungary,  Dal- 
niatia,  and  Carniola.  The  Winds,  or  Southern  Wends,  who 
constitute  a  third  branch  belonging  to  this  southern  division  of 
the  Slavonian  race,  are  distinguished  likewise  by  peculiarities 
of  dialects,  and  by  the  inveterate  hatred  which  these  people  and 
the  Croats  everywhere  bear  to  each  other.  The  Winds  are 
inhabitants  of  several  provinces  in  the  Austrian  dominions, 
further  to  the  north-west  than  the  former  tribes,  as  Carniola, 
Carinthia,  and  Stiria. 

These  tribes  are  allied  by  their  dialects  to  the  Russians, 
much  more  nearly  than  to  the  Poles,  or  the  western  Slavonian 
nations.  Tliey  are  on  this  ground  referred  by  Dobrowsky  and 
Schafiarik  to  the  great  eastern  division  of  the  Slavic  race, 
anciently  termed  Antes.  The  proximity  of  idiom  is  such 
between  the  Servians  and  the  Russians,  tluit  the  former  people, 
having  embraced  Christianity  about  a  century  before  the  latter, 
and  having  in  use  the  Slavonian  alphabet  and  liturgy  firamed 
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for  them  by  Cyril  and  MethodiuSi  these  were  adopted  by  the 
RoBsians  on  their  conTersion,  and  even  contimie  to  be  aaed  at 
the  present  day  m  the  churches  of  Russia,  having  undergone 

but  slight  alterations.  By  Nestor,  the  old  ecclesiastical 
Russian  dialect  is  termed  Servian;  and  both  the  Bubsians 
and  the  Servians  long  made  use  of  the  same  Bible  and 
other  religious  books,  and  they  understand  each  other  in 
conversation  better  than  the  individaals  of  any  other  two 
Slavonian  tribes. 

Respecting  the  history  of  the  southern  Slavonic  tribes  dt^ 
ferent  opinions  have  been  maintained  ^  but  this  has  not  austo 
from  tin-  want  of  data  on  which  a  tolerably  certain  conclusion 
might  be  established,  borne  writers  have  imagined  that  the 
Slavonian  nations  in  the  countries  between  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Euxine,  were  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  that  region. 

Dolci,  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  identified  the  Slavonians  with 
the  old  Illyrians ;  and  Katansich  supposed  the  dialect  of  the 
Croats  to  be  the  old  Pannonian  langiiat^e,  on  no  other  grounds 
than  some  forced  etymologies  of  auLient  Illyrian  names  from 
the  Slavonic."  The  V  eneti,  on  the  Adriatic  gulf,  have  been 
imagined  from  their  name  to  have  been  Wends  or  Slavonians; 
and  the  Ragusan  Count  Sorgo  even  attempted  to  trace  the 
names  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  gods  from  the  same  language. 
All  these  conjectures  are  founded,  according  to  Dobrowsky,  on 
ignorance  of  the  historical  fact,  that  the  Slavonian  tribes  now 
inhabiting  the  country  near  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic,  fiist 
came  into  this  region  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.* 

The  emigration  of  the  Servians  is  recorded  in  an  obscure 
passage  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  in  his  work  "  De  Admi- 
nistrando  Imperio/'  which  has  been  cited  and  illustrated  by 
Adelung.  It  is  nearly  as  follows : 

^  It  must  be  imderstood  that  the  Servians  (meaning  the 
Sei  viaus  of  Dalmatia  and  liiyricum)  are  descended  from  the 
Pasfan  Servii,  also  called  White  Servians,  who  inhabit  the 
further  parts  of  Turcia,  that  is,  Hungary,  on  which  Francia 
(viz.  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  at  tliat  time  including  Bohe- 
mia,) borders,  as  likewise  does  Crreat  Chrobatia  or  Croatia, 

*  Dobrowtky,  Gescihichte  der  Bohmiaeher  Spracbe  und  itttcarai  lilmtur.  FMi^ 

mo. 
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Btill  pagan,  which  is  also  called  White  Chrobatia.   In  thai 

country  therefore  was  the  original  abode  ot  Uiese  Servians.** 

The  White  Servia,  or  ratlier  the  Great  Servia,  whence  the 
Servians  to  the  southward  of  the  Danube  ure  here  said  to  have 
migrated;  is  shown  by  Adelung  to  have  been  Little  or  Red  Rus- 
sia, on  the  Upper  Vistula^and  the  modem  East  Galiicia.  The 
Magna  Chrobatia,  whence  the  Croats  proceeded,  was  also  to 
tiie  northward  of  Hnngary,  near  the  Carpathian  chain.  The  ■ 
movements  of  tlie  Sia\  uiii:iii  tribes  towm  clb  the  south  appear  to 
have  been  oTadual,  and  as  ciicuiuslances  opened  to  them  a 
way.  Pamiouia  or  Hungary  was  ieilt  vacant  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, in  consequence  of  the  migration  of  the  Langobards  into 
Italy.  It  fell  into  the  poseession  of  the  Avars ;  and  on  this 
occasion,  Slavonic  tribes,  who  were  their  allies  or  vassals, 
were  settled  in  Carinthia  and  Carniola  in  the  year  668.*  Al- 
ready, in  the  age  of  Procopius,  the  northern  bank  of  the  Da- 
nube was  in  the  possession  of  Slavonians  of  the  race  of  Antes. 
These  barbarians,  in  their  annual  expeditions  into  the  provinces 
subject  to  Justinian,  wasted  the  country  of  its  former  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  wilderness  was  peopled  by  hordes  of  their  own 
kindred.  In  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century,  under  the 
Emperor  Heraclius,  Slavonian  tribes  gained  possession  of  Ser- 
via and  Dalmatia.  About  the  same  time,  several  clans  ar- 
rived in  Bulgaria,  to  wliuin  the  Bulojarians,  as  conquerors  of 
the  country,  assigned  lands  ia  679.  The  colonies  of  this  peo- 
ple extended  from  tlie  Eaxine  to  the  Adriatic.  The  Croats 
became  a  powerful  nation,  and  were  ruled  by  sovereigns  of 
their  own  :  they  had  possession  of  nearly  all  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  exercised  piracy  for  many  years  in  that 
flea  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 

1  shall  add  some  few  particulars  respecting  these  branches 
individually. 

A.  Of  the  Servian  branch. 
The  Servian  language  is  spoken  by  about  five  millions  of 
people.  It  extends,  with  some  variation  of  dialect,  over  the 
Turkish  and  Austrian  provinces  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  Hei-zego- 
vina,  Monte  Negro,  and  DaImatia,over  Slavonia  and  the  enst- 
em  part  of  Croatia.   Of  these  provinces,  Dalmatia  belongs  to 

*  DdfalDwsky,  ubi  supra,  p.  7. 
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the  Roman  Cfttbolic  charcfa,  and  the  Ulenituie  of  its  particohr 
dialect  has  been  modified  by  the  Catholic  priests,  and  is  teraied 

the  Glaq^olitic.  The  Servians  and  Slavonians  of  llie  Greek 
church  continue  to  use  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  unchanged,* 

B.  OfiheCroaU. 
The  Croats  are  chiefly  the  inhabitants  of  the  Anstrian  king- 
dom of  Croatia.  The  Croat  language  is  intermediate  betweea 

the  Serviau  and  the  Windish, 

C.  The  Winda  or  ShoentsL 
The  Slavic  inhabitants  of  Carinthia,  Camiola,  Stiria^  and 
of  Eisenburg  and  Saala  in  Hungary,  abont  300,000  in  numheri 

call  themselves  Slovenzi.  By  foreigners  tlicy  are  o;enerally 
called  Vindes  or  Winder.  The  Slavic  settlements  in  Carniola 
took  place  very  early,  certainly  not  later  than  the  fifth  century. 
It  has  been  lately  proved  that  this  part  of  the  Slavic  race  was 
first  acquainted  with  the  use  of  letters^  probably  even  beCbre 
the  time  of  Cyril.  Several  very  old  MSS.  have  been  dia* 
covered  in  it  in  the  library  at  M uniclu  According  to  Kopitar, 
a  writer  of  great  celebrity  on  the  Slavic  antiquities,  the  trae 
home  of  the  old  Slavonic  church  lanpuaoe  is  to  be  found 
among  the  Pannonian  Slavi,  the  Slovenzi  or  Winds,  and  it 
was  for  them  that  the  old  Slavonic  Bible  was  translated.! 
But  the  liturgy  of  Methodius  was  soon  supplanted  in  this 
country  by  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual^ 

Sbctiob  in. — Of  the  Western  Slavic  NatwM* 

To  the  western  division  of  the  Slavic  race  belong  the  Bo- 
hemians, the  Slovaks^  the  Poles,  the  Sorabians  and  thel^orth* 
em  Wends. 

We  have  observed  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  Eastern  Slavi| 

*  SchaSkrik> — Bibl.  Repo«.  ubi  supra. 

+  Kopitar,  the  author  of  a  learned  paper  in  the  *'  Wiener  .f  abrb  icbcr"  on  Shyk 
literature,  Ann.  He  maintains  that  the  Sloveiizi  or  Wends  were  the  dio- 

cesans of  Methodius,  f  ir  whuae  use  he  and  Cyril  translated  the  Bible,  and  that 
these  two  brethren,  at  a  later  period,  carried  it  to  the  Servians,  who  understood  ft 
and  uh&Si  it.  Dobrowsky  thought  it  WM  originally  made  fiir  the  Sermi.  Ses 
the  opiniont  of  tfaaie  writm  JiicMwd  in  iIm  Andofcr  BitA.  RcpOi.  1884,  p.  34?. 

X  A  now  wnrion  of  the  whole  BiUe  in  thk  bngoage  wu  pnblislMdin  ISO^at 
Laibedi  in  i?e  vdamci.- 
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including  the  Russians  and  those  tribes  who  passed  the 
Danabe  and  settled  in  Servia,  Croatia,  and  the  Austrian  pro* 
vmces,  obtained  the  radiments  of  civilisation,  and  the  first  in« 
stnictioii  in  the  Christian  faith,  from  missionaries  of  the  Greek 
Church.  In  the  latter  provinoes  the  Church  of  Rome  after- 
wards modified  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  first  introduced, 
and  changed  the  literature  of  Cyril  and  Methodius  into  what 
is  called  the  Glafjolitic.  But  the  Western  Slavi  owe  their 
earliest  instruction  to  missionaries  from  Rome,  who  introduced 
the  light  of  Christianity  and  the  blessings  of  ciTilisation  among 
the  Bohemians  and  the  Poles.  The  northern  Wends,  as  well 
as  their  neighbours  in  Prussia  of  a  different  race,  were  sub- 
dued by  the  arms  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Teutonic  knights. 

1.  The  Tsehechi  or  Bohetnians, 

The  language  of  the  Bohemians  has  been  the  most  cultivated 
amonfi;  all  these  dialects.  Christianity  was  introduced  among 
the  Bohemians  during  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
doubtless  with  it  the  knowledge  of  letters.  The  oldest  speci- 
men, however,  that  is  extant  of  the  Bohemian  language  is  a 
8h<^  hymn  of  Bishop  Adalbert,  which,  somewhat  modified, 
is  still  sung  in  some  of  the  churches  of  Bohemia:  it  is  given 
by  Dobrowsky  in  the  work  already  cited.  The  earliest  Bo- 
heiiiian  chronicler  was  Dalemil,  who  wrote  his  clunnicle  in 
rhyme,  about  1310.  Tn  the  same  century  the  first  Bohemian 
version  was  made,  of  which  a  copy  in  a  parchment  manu- 
script is  preserved  in  the  royal  library  of  Dresden.  From  that 
time  the  culture  of  the  Bohemian  language  and  manners  im- 
proved after  German  models,  and  attained  its  highest  refine- 
ment under  Rudolph. 

The  interviil  belweeii  1377  and  1610  was  the  Augustan 
age  of  Bohemia.  Tlie  literature,  together  with  the  national 
spirit  of  the  people,  fell  into  decay  at  the  close  of  that  period, 
and  became  almost  extinct  during  the  thirty  years'  war.  The 
Bohemians  were  termed  by  other  ^ves,  Tschechi  or  Chechi, 
which,  according  to  Dobrowsky,  means  Me  foremost ;  de- 
scribing, apparently,  the  local  position  of  this  tribe  in  relation 
to  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  Bohemia,  as  it  is  well  known, 
is  the  name,  not  of  the  people  but  of  the  country,  which  ob- 
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tained  this  term  when  inhabited  by  the  Celtic  Boti^  who  were 
encceeded  by  the  Gemum  Marcomanni,  as  were  the  latter  by 

the  Moravians.  The  Slavonians  occupied  Bohemia  about  the 
nudcilc  of  t])c  sixtli  century,  after  the  destructinii  of  the  Thu- 
ringiaii  kingdom,  in  which  Bohemia  was  probably  locluded. 

The  Moravians  are  nearly  akin  to  the  Tachechi  or  Bo- 
hemians. Their  dialecta  are  said  to  be  merely  varieties  of  the 
Bohemian  language.  The  MmTians  take  their  name  from 
the  river  Morava :  they  give  to  their  idiom  the  term  of  Mo- 
rawstcy  gazyk,  and  decline  that  of  Czechy  gazyk,  or  the  Bo- 
hemian speech. 

lliu  Slavonian  inhabitants  of  Moravia  are  in  several  di- 
visions, and  have  various  dialects.  The  first,  or  Hannaks, 
taking  their  name  from  the  river  Hanna,  are  the  agncultaral 
peasantry  of  the  province.  The  Slovaks  or  Slavaks  are  the 
Slavonian  people  who  inhabit  the  eastern  frontier  of  Momvia 
and  some  of  the  upper  districts  of  Hungary.* 

The  Slovaks  are  a  Slavic  people  who  inhabit  the  north- 
western parts  of  Hungary.  Colonists  of  the  same  race  are  also 
scattered  over  all  the  other  parts  of  that  country.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  Magyars  or  of  the  Hungarian  nation^  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Hungary  or  Pannonia  were  of  the  Slavic  race. 
At  what  exact  period  they  entered  it  is  uncertain.  In  eaily 
times  the  Sarmatai  Limi"  antes  or  Jazvsres  Metanast?e,  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,  invested  the  Byzantine  empire  on 
that  side,  but  their  name  soon  disappears;  and  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, already  converted  to  Christianity,  we  hear  of  the  Slovaks, 
whose  designation  has  the  same  import  and  who  may  be  the 
same  people,  in  the  region  adjacent  to  the  Waag  and  Gran, 
witlnn  Uie  short-lived  Slavonian  kingdom  of  Great  Moravia. 

*  The  idiom  of  the  Moravians  and  SlaToniam  of  Upper  Hungary  are  so  near  to, 
or  rather  jdwrtfaJ  with  theBollcnifwi,  that  one grmmnug  ia  applicahtoto  allof 
Tb«  gramnur  of  Fnuis  Txnk^  poUiabed  at  Vtamft  In  1II82,  is  thni  cnlitlid: 
«TbMietiadi-P!ncluchai  Lehrbuch  der  SUwiidien  Spraehe  hi  BohmeB,  Uabien 
uad  Ober-Ungtra,  &c*' 

f  The  Slovaks  must  not  he  ooafenndod  with  the  Sknreiui,  •  hnoch  of  die 
BoKom  SUvi  bofon  dncribod. 
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The  rest  of  Pannonia  was  inhabited  by  more  warlike  Turkish 
tribes,  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Khazars.  In  894  the  Magyars 
conquered  Pannonia  and  drove  the  Slovaks  into  the  moun- 
tainous parts,  while  they  settled  themselves  in  the  plains. 

The  Slovaks  coiuiiiue  to  inhabit  thai  pru  t  ol  liuiiLiat  v  within 
the  Theiss:  they  are  about  1^00,000  Catholics  and  600,000 
Protestants. 

The  Slovakian  dialect  is  nearly  related  to  the  old  Slavonic; 
the  region  about  the  Carpathian  mountains,  the  seat  of  the 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  Slovaks,  having  been  the  centre 
whence  the  Slavic  nations,  now  spread  through  Eastern  Enrope, 
issued*  The  Slovakian  dialect  according  to  Dobrowsky,  ap- 
proaches likewise  to  the  oldest  forms  of  the  Bohemian,  and  is 
the  link  whii^h  unites  it  with  the  Croat  and  Wiiidish,  and  it 
thus  forms  a  bond  of  connexion  between  the  eastern  and 
western  stems  of  the  great  Slavic  race. 

3.  The  Leehs  or  Poles. 

The  Lechs  or  Lechi  were  a  Slavic  people  who  occupied  the 
country  on  the  Vistula  and  Warta  in  iha  sixth  or  seventh  cen- 
tury. Their  name,Lekhor  Ljakh, signified  '^freeornobiemen,'' 
a  meaning  which  it  still  retained  in  the  Bohemian  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  Lechs  were  divided  into  several  tribes, 
of  which^  according  to  Nestor,  those  only  who  dwelt  on  the 
vast  plains — poUe—of  the  Ukraine  were  at  first  called  Polyane, 
Poles ;  that  is,  inhabitants  of  the  plains.  The  tribes  who  oc- 
cupied Massovia  were  called  Masowshafiey  the  Lekhs  who 
went  to  Pomerania,  Pomeriane;  the  name  of  Pules  became 
£ieiieral  about  the  tenth  century.  In  840,  the  cliiefs  of  the 
diiierent  iiechish  tribes  united  themselves  under  one  head  and 
chose  a  peasant  named  Pjast  for  their  duke,  whose  pos- 
terity reigned  six  hundred  and  thirty  years.  From  Germany 
and  Bohemia  Christianity  was  conveyed  to  Poland  in  the 
ninth  century.  According  to  Dobrowsky  the  forms  of  the 
Latin  church  were  adopted  generally  in  965.  The  Polish 
languacie  was  despised  us  the  dialect  of  the  illiterate. 

Adclung  distinguishes  as  dialects  of  the  Polish,  the  Ma- 
sovian  and  the  Kassubian;  the  latter  is  spoken  in  Pomerania, 
Lunenburg,  and  West  Prussia. 

VOL.  III.  ES 
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The  Polish  language  is  spoken  by  a  population  of  about  ten 
millions.^  In  many  parts  of  Poland  other  races  and  languages 

prevail,  as  the  Russniak  in  White  and  Black  Russia,  the  Lithu- 
anian in  Lithuania.  These  couniries  were  subjected  by  the 
Poles,  to  whom  at  une  period  even  the  ancient  Smolensk,  and 
Ktew,  the  royal  seat  of  Vladimir,  belonged. 

4.  Of  the  SwfAiwM  and  Northern  Wmd». 
When  the  Burgundians,  Suevi,  Heruli,  and  other  Noftbern 
German  tribes  moved  towards  the  south  to  inundate  the  Ro- 
man empire,  they  lelt  an  extensive  region  on  the  Baltic  coast 
either  wholly  destitute  of  inhabitants,  or  so  thinly  peopled 
as  to  afford  a  ready  entrance  to  numeroos  bands  of  the  Slavic 
stein,  who  passed  over  the  Vistula  and  occupied  the  vacant 
space.  Tribes  of  the  new  race  spread  themselves  along  the 
sea  border  from  the  mouth  of  the  Vistnla  to  that  of  the  BIbe. 
They  established  independent  communities  throue^h  Northern 
Germany,  which  maintained  tlieir  freedom  for  centuries.  They 
built  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  many 
flouiishing  towns,  carried  on  commerce,  improved  in  the  arts, 
and  appear  to  have  learnt  from  their  German  neighbours  the 
use  of  Runic  letters,  but  rejected  Christianity  and  true  civili- 
sation.   In  some  of  these  towns  they  erected  temples  adorned 
with  barbaric  masrnificence  to  their  paL,an  y,o(ls.  Rhetra 
contained  the  shruie  of  their  idol  llhadagast,  whose  image 
was  not  long  since  discovered  at  Prihvitz.    Hamburg  was  a 
town  of  the  Slavic  tribe  of  the  Obotrites ;  Weneta,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oder,  was  a  city  of  great  extent  and  wealth,  and 
the  principal  em])orium  of  the  Baltictrade,   Remainsof  marble 
and  alabaster  mark  the  spot  where  Weneta  sunk  into  the  sea. 
Julin,  which  succeeded  to  its  splendour,  rejected  Christianity. 
"Suddenly,"  says  Von  Miiller,  "lightning  set  fire  to  its  vvuudeii 
streets,  and  the  whole'city  was  consumed."  Mecklenburg  still 
bears  the  name  derived  from  the    Mikli"  or  Slavic  priests. 
Charlemagne  prevailed  upon  the  Obotrites  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, and  defended  them  against  the  Saxon  Wittikind,  who 
was  provoked  by  their  compliance;  but  when  the  influence  of 
the  Carlovingian  princes  was  withdrawn,  the  ancient  super* 

*  SchaArik*s  Q«idildite.  Andover  BibL  Repot. 
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stition  resumed  Hs  sway,  and  three  centuries  ekpeed  before  the 
darlmess  of  pagaoism  was  entirely  dispelled  from  the  whole 

northern  re^on  of  Germany.  Except  in  Lusatia  even  the  lan- 
guage ul  tlicso  Slavic  tubes  has  disappeared. 

The  Slavic  tribe  who  occupied  Lusatia,  and  ^u\\  jMeserve 
their  idiom,  are  termed  Sorabians,  or  by  themselves  Srbie. 
The  Sorabians  possessed  districts  from  which  the  Uermun- 
durians  or  Thuringians  bad  partly  retired  on  the  destruction 
of  the  Xhuriogiaa  kingdom  by  the  Franks  in  628.  They  had 
kings  of  their  own^  possessed  the  present  Osteriand^  both  the 
Lasatias,  the  territory  of  Anhalt^  the  Bleetoral  eircte,  and  the 
sonthem  part  of  the  mark  of  Brsndenbur^.  Aher  their  con- 
quest the  more  indu&Li  iuQS  Germans  established  villages  within 
the  borders  of  tlie  indolent  Slavic  inhabitants,  and  the  German 
language  and  population  gradually  encroached  on  the  Sora- 
biau.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  tlie  uge  of  this  language  was 
forbidden  in  courts  of  justice,  and  it  gradually  disappeared^ 
except  in  Lusatia^  where  it  still  subsists.  Many  bod^LS,  and 
especially  religions  formularies,  have  been  translated  into  it. 
Lusitze,  whence  the  native  appellation  was  derived^  means  in 
their  language,  'swampy  land.' 

The  other  tribes  of  Northern  Wends  are  comprehended  under 
the  following  names  The  Obotrites,  people  in  Mecklen- 
burg. 2.  The  Wnfrrinn-,  ii\  Ilolstein.  3.  The  Luititsians  or 
Wiltzes,  in  Pomerarna,  called  also  Weletabes  ;  they  were  con- 
quered A.D.  781  by  the  Obotrites,  and  the  wlK>ie  country 
from  the  Oder  to  the  Vistula  formed  for  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  a  great  Wendish  kingdom.  4.  Po- 
labesy  or  people  on  the  Elbe^  iiom  Labe,  the  Slavic  name 
for  that  river  *  6.  linones^  horn  the  river  Leyne,  who  long 
preserved  their  language:  the  last  person  who  spoke  it  died 
m  1404. 

Sbctiom  IV. — Further  Observations  on  the  Lmnguages  and 
LUeratitre  of  the  Skmnie  NMont, 

It  is  universally  known  that  the  Slavonic  dialects  belong 
to  the  Indo-European  system  of  languages.  As  it  has  happened 

•  Poilabe iMHit  <€tt  the  Elbet'  M)  PmnenuiU,  fton  Pomicr,  <4iii  <lw  mi,' 
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in  other  instanceii,  tbe  Slavonic  idioms,  before  eompantive 

philology  had  been  much  cultivated,  have  been  supposed  to 
bear  a  particular  aliiuity  to  boiae  individual  member  of  that 
protipe.    L'Evesque,  a  well-known  writer  on  the  history  of 
the  Russians,  struck  with  the  resemblsQce  which  he  detected 
between  the  Russian  and  Latin  kngnages^  concluded  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Latiam  must  have  been  a  Slavonian  colony,* 
Others  have  thought  the  Slavonic  nearly  related  totheGreeki 
and  Dunkousky,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Die  Griechen  als  Sprach- 
v(M  wandte  der  Slaven,"  jiublishcd  at  Presburg  m  18*28,  con- 
tended that  a  knowledge  of"  the  Slavic  dialects  iy;  indis- 
pensable for  the  elucidation  of  doubtful  words  in  the  Greek 
language.   This  analogy  has  struck  the  modem  Greeks;  and 
a  Greek  priest,  Constantine,  published  a  work  containing  eight 
hundred  pages  of  words  corresponding  in  the  Greek  and  R» 
sian.f   Some  students  of  the  Celtic  language  have  fancied  a 
near  relation  between  the  Celtic  and  the  Slavonian ;  aiid  it  was 
observed  by  Scliluczer  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  Slavonic 
roots  are  comtuon  to  that  language  and  the  Gothic,  and 
some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  class  the  Slavic  among  Gothic 
or  old  German  dialects.   The  affinity  of  the  Slavonic  and 
the  Sanskrit  is  very  obvious :  a  comparison  of  the  numerals 
and  of  many  common  vocables  -  will  •convince  the  readeri 
that  in  the  forms  of  words  and  in  the  prevailing  elements  of 
articulation,  the  Slavic  is  nearer  to  the  ancient  language  of 
Hindustan  than  any  of  the  idioms  already  mentioned.  As 
philological  researches  are  not  my  principal  object  1  shall 
satisfy  myself  with  having  stated  these  facts,  and  must  refer 
my  readers  who  wish  to  examine  the  relations  of  the  Slavic 
language  to  some  writers  who  have  expressly  treated  on  itX 
The  Slavi  were  late  in  obtaining  letters  and  a  domestic  lite- 

•  EMd  mr  1m  lUppofto  de  k  Liogoe  im  SlaTW  avee  cslb  dii 

tndcm  habltaiM  de  Lttlain. 
f  Tt  mnat  be  obMrved  that  th«  eiWTCipoiidence  is  not  of  modem  dftt^  or  sndi « 

can  have  origitnated  from  later  intercourse  between  the  BoMfamtand  the  OndOk 

X  Dobrowskv,  Ofschichtc  der  Bohmischen  Spraohe  und  Hltem  Literatur ;  Prag. 

1818.  And  'Sch;itf;irik,  (ieschichte  der  Slavischen  Spradie  «nd  LtteratuT;  Budn, 
1826.  Also  an  hi-ri)rir;il  view  of  the  Slavic  language  and  its  various  dialects, 
published  in  tbe  luunh  volume  of  tbe  Biblical  Repository  of  Andover,  Musa* 
chusetK,  ' ' 
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rature.  Tlieir  solitary  and  ausocial  life  wris  uiitavouiable  to 
mental  improvement.  Yet  poetry  appears  to  have  been  cul- 
tivated by  the  Servians  and  by  the  Russians  even  in  pagan 
times.*  From  the  age  of  Ruhk^  and  even  at  an  earlier  period, 
the  RiuaanB  iohabited  towns  and  ytllages;  and  Vladimir  tlie 
Greats  the  finit  Christian  monarch,  established  schoob,  and 
employed  Gkeek  artists  to  emhellish  the  churches  foanded  at 
Kiew,  into  which  the  Slavonic  liturgy,  some  time  before  com- 
posed by  Cyril  lor  the  Slavonians  in  the  south,  was  soon  in- 
troduced. Vladimir  and  his  knights  were  at  the  same  time 
the  patrons  and  heroes  of  the  Russian  poems,  as  were  Char- 
lemagne and  his  peers  of  the  romances  of  the  Franks.  The 
literature  of  the  Slavi  is,  from  its  very  commencement,  mo- 
nastic* Nestor  and  Dalemil  are  the  earliest  authentic  his- 
torians of  great  celebrity  among  these  nations.  The  former 
of  these  was  a  Russian,  ihe  latter  a  Bohemian.  Nestor  is  uni- 
versally considered  as  the  lather  of  Russian  liistory.  The 
Russians  have  indeed,  like  other  nations,  fabulous  legends, 
which  reach  up  to  a  period  of  higher  antiquity.  According 
to  Bishop  Joachim,  Blaven,  a  grandson  of  Japhet,  built  in 
Rnssia  the  city  of  Slavensk,  where  a  long  line  of  princes 
reigned  before  the  time  of  Rurik,the  real  founder  of  the  Rus- 
sian monarchy.  But  these  stories  are  as  unworthy  of  credit 
as  the  tales  of  onr  Geoffrey.  Nestor  was  a  wi  iter  of  a  different 
class,  and  almost  deserves  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  Venerable 
Bede.  He  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  monastery  of  Petschersky, 
and  died  in  the  year  1056.  He  was  a  person  of  great  mental 
activity,  and  collected  information  from  all  sources  on  which 
it  was  attainable.  He  consulted  the  oldest  men  of  Kiew^  and 
the  best-informed  persons  of  various  towns  in  Russia.  He 
collected  the  oral  traditions  of  earlier  times,  examined  the 
monuments  and  tombs  of  ancient  princes,  and  the  registers  of 
the  churches.  His  annals  were  edited  not  long  ago  by  the 
learned  Von  Schloezer,  the  author  of  several  well-known  works 
on  the  history  of  the  northern  nations.  The  chronicles  of 
Nestor  are  accounted  authentic,  hut  they  do  not  carry  back 
the  history  of  the  Russians  into  periods  of  remote  antiquity .f 

*  See  Dr.  Bowring's  prefaces  to  his  Specimens  of  Russian  and  Servian  Poelrj. 
t  Dolnowiky,  Geichidite  der  Bdhiniicben  Spfftche  und  altcm  LitenUur. 
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Dalemil,  the  Biiheiniafi  ehrontcler,  wtis  much  later  than 

Nestor,  itiid  a  v.  i  iler  of  quite  ciiticicaL  chru  acter.  His  whole 
chronicle  is  in  Hohemian  rhymes,  and  was  l()ii<r  a  very  popiil:^r 
work  among  his  countrymeo.  It  was  composed  at  the  moua- 
atery  of  Buntzlaw,  and  brings  down  the  Bohemian  history  to 
the  coronatkm  of  King  John  in  1311,  toon  after  whieh  it 
waa  composed.  The  writerwas  an  ardent  patriot,  foil  of  hatied 
towards  the  Oermans,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  oppieasors  of 
hm  country ;  and  he  magnifies  the  achievements  of  every  war- 
rior of  the  gfcnuine  Slavic  race.  The  pievalence  of  Teutonic 
manners  and  the  German  language  was  a  common  matter  of 
complaint  among  the  Bohemiana  of  this  time.* 

Section  V, — Of  the  Moral  Character  of  the  ancient  Slavic 
lUwe*  Cvmparisan  of  the  Germans,  Sarmmtm^  and  Slawh 
niam. 

The  ancient  writers  not  yet  acqnatnted  with  the  Slavic  na- 
tions, at  least  by  their  common  name,  contrast  the  German 
and  Sarmatic  races.   The  Sarmatn,  according  to  Tacitus,  dif* 

fered  from  the  Germans  in  livings  on  horseback  and  among 
horses  :  they  wcic  not  accustom<'d  like  the  Geniiaiis  to  travel 
far,  or  with  speed  on  foot :  they  built  no  houses  or  fixed  ha- 
bitationSy  but  had  their  dwelling  upon  wheels  or  in  movable 
waggons :  in  warfare  they  used  no  shields.  In  all  these  par- 
ticularsy  Tacitus  informs  us,  they  differed  from  the  Germans, 
as  likewise  from  the  Venedi,  another  race  dwelling  beyond 
the  Vistula.'  The  Sarmatee  and  Venedi  resembled  each  other 
in  the  squalid  filtluncss  oftlieir  habits  an<l  the  induleiiee  of  their 
lives.  The  Sarmata?  of  a  later  a!j;e  roved  about  the  steppes  of 
Scythia,  according  to  the  description  of  AmmianuS|t  with 
numerous  herds,  directed  by  the  choice  of  pasturage  or  the 
pursuits  of  war.  Their  movable  towns  or  camps  consisted  of 

*  Two  miserable  hexameters  by  Abbot  Peur  Von  JKmiignl  MB  died  kj  Po* 
biDwsky,  in  which  this  asoflodmcy  is  notified  : 

"  Turba  T^ohemorum  canit  hoc,  quod  si  ivit  corum 
Lingua,  sod  ipsorum  pars  UMxima  Tcutonionum 
Cantat  Tcutonicum." 
f  Aminian.  Marcel,  lib.  xvlL  c  12.  v 
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wagons  drawn  by  oxeo^  and  covered  in  the  form  of  tents,  tlie 
ordinary  abode  of  tbeir  wives  and  children.  In  this  they  re- 
sembled the  more  ancient  Scythians,  according  to  the  earliest 
description  of  that  people.*  The  strength  of  tht-ir  armies 
was  in  bands  of  fleet  horsemen.  Their  arms  were  strong  bows, 
with  quivers  of  arrows,  headed  by  fish-bones  in  the  want  of 
iron,  and  dipped  in  poison.  Though  of  a  different  race  from  the 
modern  Kalmuksy  they  resembled  that  nomadic  people  in  all 
the  particulars  of  their  roving  and  predatory  life. 

All  these  habits  were  unknown  to  the  GLiiiian  iiibes,  who 
had  fixed  ur  permanent  houses  and  villages  or  towns,  whose 
armies  consisted  of  foot-soldiers,  and  who  among  barbarous 
nations  were  equally  distinguished  for  the  cleanliness  of  their 
habits,  and  for  the  comparative  purity  of  their  morals.  In 
two  remarkable  traits  the  Germans  differed  from  the  Sarmatic» 
as  well  as  from  the  Slavic  nations,  and  indeed  from  all  those 
other  races  to  whom  the  Greeks  and  Romans  give  tlie  desig- 
nation oi  barbarians.    I  allude  to  their  personal  freedom,  and 
regard  for  the  rights  of  men ;  secondly,  to  the  respect  paid  by 
them  to  the  female  sex,  and  the  chastity  for  which  the  latter 
were  celebrated  among  the  people  of  the  north.  These  were 
the  foundations  of  that  probity  of  character  and  self-respect 
and  purity  of  manners,  which  may  be  traced  among  the  Ger- 
mans and  Goths  even  during  pap^an  times,  and  which  when  their 
sentiments  were  enlightened  by  Ciiristianity,  brought  out  those 
splendid  traits  of  character  which  distinfjuish  the  age  of  chi- 
valry and  romance.   The  Sarmatse  had  all  the  vices  of  orien- 
tals :  their  polygamy,  their  sensuality, and  their  abject  servility. 
Nor  were  the  nations  whose  name  furnished  the  modem  lan- 
guages with  a  term  forskme,  in  any  of  these  instances  superior 
to  the  SarmatflB.    The  Venedi,  as  Tacitus  informs  us,  agreed 
with  the  Germans  in  dwelling  in  hxed  houses,  in  travellino  on 
foot,  and  in  using  in  battle  the  defence  of  shields  :  unlike  them, 
they  inhabited  not  open  steppes,  but  woody  and  mountainous 
tracts.  The  Sclaveni  described  by  Procopius  lived  in  miser- 
able cabins,  solitary,  and  scattered  at  remote  distances  from 
each  other  among  the  woods,  not  collected  into  villages :  they 

•  SrvOnc  ^  Supi^fi  vofiaSaQ  oi  TrXtKTug  ariyaQ 
lltctipoioi  vttiova'  trr'  tvKVKXoiQ  oxott. — Prom.  Vinct. 
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were  negleetftil  of  ordinary  peiaoittl  eotnfoitiy  and  co?ered 
With  fqnalid  fiUhhim.  Tbey  were  almost  naked  savages. 
Some  of  th^  had  not  even  a  coat  or  cloak  to  cover  them,  and 

wore  no  clothing  but  hose  up  to  their  waists,  which  they  put 
(n  \\  Ik  11  thoy  went  to  battle.*  For  the  rest,  they  hid  no  de- 
fensive armour  about  their  bodies.  Most  of  them  went  to 
battle  carrying  short  bucklers  and  javelins  in  their  liatids. 
At  other  times  they  were  accustomed  to  lie  in  solitary  ambush 
behind  a  bush  or  a  rock»  and  to  wait  with  patience  for  an  op- 
portunity of  seizing  suddenly  upon  their  enemy  .t 

Sbctioh  Vi. — 0/  Me  Mythology  of  the  Slavic  Nations, 

As  the  Slavic  nations  have  preserved  no  relics  of  aucuiit 
hterature  or  even  of  traditional  pi>etry  from  periods  ot  remote 
antiquity,  nearly  all  that  we  know  of  their  mythology  must 
be  collected  from  incidental  notices  given  by  foreign  writers. 
Procopius  has  left  a  few  general  remarks ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  he  possessed  very  little  information  on  this  subject.  Some 
brief  accounts  of  the  destruction  of  idolatry  in  Russia  are  to  he 
found  in  the  narratives  of  Christian  missionaries  who  planted 
the  true  religion  in  that  country.  The  superstitions  of  the 
Western  Slaves  or  Obotrites  and  their  kindred  tribes  have 
furnished  the  subject  of  many  works  of  research  published 
by  German  writers,  who  have  treated  it  rather  in  the  manaer 
of  antiquarians  than  in  that  of  philosophical  investigation. 
The  principal  sources  of  knowledge  are  passages  in  the  works 
of  some  old  lii.storians  who  have  described  the  Obotntcs  ami 
otiier  Wendish  tribes  in  the  north  of"  Germany,  while  tliev 
were  still  subsisting  in  their  nidependeut  states,  and  maintaimug 
a  protracted  struggle  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  pagan  su- 
perstition against  the  Saxon  princes  and  the  Teutonic  knights.^ 

*  'Atm^vpUoQ  ivap/ioadfiivtH  fiixP*  ^£     aidoiam  Pkooop.  BdL  Gotth.  uL  14. 

Clorpus  Byzant.  tom.  ii.  p.  132. 
'  t  The  fittli  v(»li  i!L  ot  Karanisin's  history  coniaittb  a  good  picture  of  the  man- 

ners and  civil  coiuiuioii  ut  the  Rui>sif.ns;  but  this  refers  to  a  later  date  than 
the  period  in  which  1  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  ethnograpiucai  characters  of 
the  Slavic  race. 

j  $  The  wimhip  of  the  heethen  gods  emoog  Uie  Obotritcs  <k  Wends  UeeUcd- 

I  hufg  reacbct  down  within  the  historical  age  of  Gcnaaoy,  to  «  period  at  wbidi  we 
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Though  the  ancient  SU?i  were,  as  we  have  eeen^  a  very  rode 
and  barbarous  people,  they  appear  tobave  been  elevated  in  their 

religious  ideas  and  their  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity 
far  above  the  Turanian  nations  and  the  Siberians,  who  wor- 
shipped the  mutorial  and  visible  universe,  and  wore  addicted 
to  the  superstition  of  the  Schauianists,  or  the  i  etisisni  of  the 
North.    They  held,  as  we  shall  observe,  the  oriental  dogma  of 
two  principles,  which  gives  evidence  tliat  their  belief  was  con* 
nected  with  the  ancient  religion  of  Iran.  They  were  poly- 
theists  in  the  sense  in  which  most  nations  may  be  so  termed ; 
that  is,  they  believed  the  existence  of  many  invisible  agents, 
but  they  supposed  all  of  them  to  be  under  the  command  of 
a  supreme  ruler.    "  The  Sclaveni — ZifXa€>>ot — says  Procopius, 
worship  one  Gud,  the  maker  of  lightning — ruy  Tijg  'A^pair^c 
^nfuovpyoy.    They  regard  him  as  the  sole  governor  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  sacrifice  to  him  oxen  and  victims  of  all  descriptions. 
They  likewise  pay  veneration  to  rivers  and  nymphs  and  some 
other  inferior  divinities:  to  all  these  they  perform  offerings  and 
sacrifices^  in  the  midst  of  which  they  make  divinations.''* 

iii%ht  lo»k  ISdv  mthqitic  aod  taneet  aeamnti.  Tbmt  w»  tlmee  GcimaD  Mrtorim 
of  the  middle  agei  wh»  m  legaidid  as  prindpel  wnroci  of  buSdmrnldm  on  die 

mythology  and  worship  of  the  Slavi.    The  first  of  these  is  Dithmar,  a  Count  nf 
Waldeck  and  bishop  of  Merseburg.    This  writer  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  at  a  periml  when  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Obotrites  at 
Rhetra,  which  was?  its  principal  centre,  had  been  resiored,  at\er  a  temporary  aboli- 
liob,  effected  thiuugh  liic  zeal  of  Christian  mii»sionaries  and  princes.    H  e  wrote  a 
diiwiideof  <heliiitofyqfHenryI.«odtf>edBweOtte%ea^  1030. 
Hbiniak  waa  pabUihcd  at  Bdaiiladt  in  llNI7)«iid  wai  ineliided  bj  LeIlMiits  ia  hh 
eoHedioii  of Uie  Brmmrlek  hfatoriana.  The  noondivrilir  b  Adamef  Bkcnieiit  who 
lived  ia  die  same  century,  had  mudk  iatcraoiiiie  with  the  Wends,  pattienkiljr  die 
Wagrians  or  M'ends  of  llolstein,  and  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history,  extending  from 
the  year  778  to  1072.    A  third  writer  is  Ilelmoldus,  whone  history  of  the  Slavi  or 
"  Chronica  Slavorum"  was  published  by  Henry  Bangert,  at  Ivubeck,  in  1702.  These 
three  historiaat  treat  almost  exclusively  of  the  wc&tein  branches  of  the  WetHi<>  in 
Mceidenburg  and  Uolstein.    There  are  a  few  scattered  notices  to  be  collected  from 
odier  wdtetB  respect  ing  the  supaaddoiit  of  the  move  eastom  tdbea  of  die  aame  itodc, 
M  die  SocahtoiMt  die  Meminaiii,  Wohcmiaiii^  Pole^  and  Bowiani.   Laidy^  een- 
sideraUe  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  same  subject,  by  die  xcnudni  of  Hatua  and 
figures  of  the  Slavonic  gods,  and  the  implements  of  superstitious  rites,  whicil  have 
been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  AVendish  country,  and  particularly,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  observe,  by  some  curious  and  unexpected  discoveries  of  iiiscrip* 
lious  in  Mcclilcaburg. 

*  Procop.  Csesaricns.  Bell,  (iotth.  ubi  supra. 
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The  assertion  that  the  SlaTonic  aatiom,  notwithstanding 

their  pol^^theism  and  the  worsliip  paid  by  them  to  inferior  di- 
vinities, believed  in  the  pxistence  of  one  supreme  God,  uinier 
whom  all  the  rest  acted  as  subordinute  agents,  is  confinned  by 
Helmoldus,  who  was  well  acquainted  by  personal  intercourse 
with  the  Obotritee  and  Uie  nortfaeni  Wends.  He  says,* 
*'  Among  the  various  deities  whom  they  suppose  to  pmide 
over  fields  and  foiests,  pain  and  pleasure,  they  neverthdess 
confess  the  more  powerful  God  in  heaven  who  rules  the  rest, 
and  employs  liimself  merely  in  heaven Iv  aduirs.  The  other 
;2^ods  they  believe  to  follow  separate  duties,  and  to  be  his  off- 
spring J  and  the  nearer  each  is  to  that  God  of  gods,  the  better 
they  consider  htm."  Kararosin,  the  learned  historian  of  the 
Rnsnan  emprrs,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Slavi,  in  the  midst  of 
their  fooBsh  snperstitioiiSy  believed  in  the  esdstenoe  of  one  att- 
powerful  Divinity,  to  whom  the  immensity  of  the  skies,  embel- 
lished with  llie  spuiklinc:  W^ht  of  the  stars,  formed  a  temple 
worthy  ul  Ins  supreme  greaUiess  ;  who  while  his  attention  was 
occupied  witli  higher  matters,  contided  to  his  oiisphng  the 
government  of  the  earth.  To  him/'  as  Karamsin  supposes, 
the  Slavi  erected  no  temple,  being  persuaded  that  mortals 
can  hold  no  communication  with  him ;  and  that  in  their  ne- 
cessities they  most  have  recourse  to  gods  of  a  second  order, 
whose  office  it  is  to  give  timely  aid  to  brave  and  viituous 
men,"'!' 

The  religion  ot  the  Slavi  contained  the  dualism  of  the  Iranian 
nations,  and  the  opposition  of  the  good  and  evil  prindple8,tbe 

*  Chronica  Slavoruni  HdmoHi  VnAyval  Bownienai*,  et  Arnold!,  AbbatiiLa- 
biWtmi%  i  qnibw  Ra  Slavioi  et  SwnmicaB  fere  a  tempore  Caroli  Magni  usque  ad 
Ottonem  IV.  exponunttir,  Henr.  Baagertut  d  M88.  oodicibni  xeoenBait  et  nods 
iUustravit.    Tmbeca:,  1559.  4to. 

"  Helmoidus,"  says  Bangert,  lived  "  e«  anate  qua  hasc  nostra  Jjubeca  rondita 
est,  i.e.  circa  a.B.  1 140."  He  was  a  missionary  among  the  Wagrians,  atul  haJ  a 
temple  and  domuncula  in  Boaow,  near  the  Lacus  Plonensis,  uid  was  thence  called 
Vmlbjtm  BomoknA,  Tba  mm  of  lihe  Btltte  m  then  tab^  to  the  pagta 
nd  HMriNHg  mw  in  Mr  ponwwhw.  How  Ae^  cme  into  die  eoontij 
pwtfawily  ppMMiid  by  Ae  Vimdili  licgpiofawd  by  HehneMm  to  lib,  1.  c.  2.  Be 
need  Uae  hdp  sad  authority  of  Oeroldus,  the  last  biibop  of  AMenbai^  in  Wagiii, 
•ad  die  first  of  Lubeck.  Nobody  befine  Helmoidus  wrote  so  fully  on  the  histoqrflf 
the  Slavi.  He  died  1170.  Amoldus  continued  his  Chronicn  down  to  1198. 
'    i  Kerawwin,  Hiit*  of  the  Riuiiiin  JSophr^  torn.  1. 
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Ibnuer  identified  with  light,  the  latter  with  darkness*  The 
former  was  termed,  as  we  learn  from  Helmoldns  and  others, 

VeK-bogc,*  or  the  White  god ;  the  latter  Cteme-bogc,  or  the 
Black  (In  iiiity.  Czerne-bogc,  or  Tscherneboyr,  was  represented 
even  111  the  temples  of  the  Wends  on  the  Baluc,  a  circumstance 
which  points  to  their  Asiatic  origin,  under  the  figure  of  a  lion. 
To  him  appeasing  sacri^es  are  supposed  to  have  been  offered. 
Sviatovid,  or  the  god  of  hght,  was  worshipped  in  the  if^le  of 
Rugen.  Peroim,  or  the  god  of  thundOT,  was  the  principal  di^ 
vinity  of  the  RuBsiansy  whose  image  was  pnbUely  destroyed  on 
the  introdactton  of  Christianity.  The  Obotrites  and  other 
Wendish  nations  in  Germany  worshipped  many  different  gods, 
adopted  in  part,  as  it  would  appear,  froni  tlic  Teutonic  tribes 
whom  they  succeeded.  The  following  is  au  enumeration  of 
some  of  the  most  remarkable. f  The  Sorabians  or  Wends  of 
lAusitz  or  Lusatia  assigned  the  iirst  place  to  Swantewit  and 
Radagast.:}:  The  Moravians  worshipped  Peron  or  Pieroni 
Radgostor  Radegast,  Witislaw  and  the  Krasopani  ;§  the  Bohe* 
mians^  Peron^  together  with  Swantewit  :||  the  Poles  had  nearly 
the  same  gods.  According  to  the  opinion  of  Alexander  Grua- 
nini^V  they  worshipped  the  sun,  which  was  Swantewit,  or  the 
sacred  light  of  other  Wendish  nations  ;  the  moon ;  and  tempest, 
which  they  termed  Pogwist.  Jupiter  was  termed  by  them 
Jessa;  Pluto,  Lacton ;  Ceres,  Nia;  Venus,  Marzana;  Diana, 
Zievonia ;  Castor  and  Pollux,  Lelus  and  Potetus.  John  Du- 
glossus  further  adHs,  that  Mars  was  called  Ltadu ;  Venus, 
Djedijielia ;  and  tempests,  Pogoda."*^"* 
A  very  remarkable  collection  of  Slavic  remains  was  dis- 

*  Bog  or  Bo^a  means  God  in  the  8Uvic  lauguage.  This  was  also  a  Bulgarian 
word.  It  ifi  observed  in  the  "  Panoplia  Dogmatica"  of  Nicetas  Cboniates  Acomi- 
natue,  Bdy,  ti  r<3y  BovXyaptuv  yXStaoa  KoXtl  tov  Geov.  (Blontfaacon,  Palsogr. 
Oiae.  p.  983b) 

t  MMdi  BMatkNtf  die  gods  of  tlie  Viamhna,  of  whom  Hoftknodi  hM  gitcn  ao 

aoooont  among  the  objects  <^  worship  among  the  Wendo.  But  the  Pmaioniweio, 
as  we  thall  aee,  not  Wendi^  but  a  different  race.  Hartlmoeb  lays  tiiat  Peramiu  and 

Pkollo  or  Potriropi  were  their  principal  deities. 

^  Abr.  Fcenzel  deDiis  Sorabarum  in  G.  Hoffiooaan's  Scriptoram  LosaU  Collect. 
1719. 

§  T.  O.  Stredowski,  Sacra  Moravite  Uistoris,  Solislar.  1710. 

n  Paul  Stoaaiky,  Reap.  Bohcm.  Lugd.  Bat  16S4. 

%  Dmcriptio  Sannat.  Ennp.  11181.  **  BJat.  Folon.  lih.  L  ed.  1711, 
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covered  at  Prilwitz  on  tbe  sopposed  fiiie  of  the  ancient  Rhetra,* 

where  theObotrites  made  their  longest  resistai>ce  to  the  Saxons, 
and  where, as  we  learn  from  Aiiiim  ot  foremen,  DithmarandHel- 
moldiis,  there  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Radagast,  surrounded 
the  pantheon  of  Slavonian  deities.  Their  images  were  found 
each  bearing  its  proper  designation,  as  well  as  the  more  ge- 
neral one  of  VeUbc^  or  CEernebog;  the  statues  were  coa- 
stracted  with  rode  art^  in  pieces  separate,  but  afterwards  molten 
together.  Their  names  are  in  Rnnic  characters,  borrowed 
doubtless  by  the  Wends  from  their  German  neighbours,  or 
left  bv  the  V^audais,  who  had  possessed  the  country  before 
their  arrival. 

Every  trait  that  can  be  discovered  of  the  ancient  Slavish 
rites  and  superstitions  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  their 
Asiatic  origin.^ '  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  monuments  re- 
main to  eincidate  the  interior  dogmas  or  metaphysical  notions 

connected  vvilii  their  worship. 

Section  VII. — Inquiry  into  the  early  History  of  tlie  Natvona 
ifihabUing  the  Eastern  Farts  of  Europe. 

We  have  in  the  preceding  sections  traced  the  ethnological 
divisions  of  the  Slavic  race,  and  the  history  of  the  different  rami- 
fications of  that  stock  which  have  constituted  from  the  sixth 
century  the  great  mass  of  European  population  in  the  countries 
to  the  eastward  of  Germany  and  of  the  Vistula.  We  com- 
menced this  investigation  from  the  age  of  Jornandes  and  Proco- 
piii*;,  by  whom  the  Antes  and  Sclavcni  are  first  mentioned  by 
name,  and  described  la  a  manner  that  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  the  identification  of  the  races  so  termed  with  the  Siavooiaa 
nations  of  modern  times.  We  must  now  attempt  some  elu- 
cidation of  the  earlier  ethnography  of  the  same  region,  and 
endeavour  to  determine  with  what  division  of  its  more  an- 

*  Li  die  curious  work  of  Hof^redlgar  MmcIi  oa  the  gods  €^  the  Obotrite%a  pV' 
tfcolar  account  is  to  be  found  of  these  remains.   An  analysis  of  that  wotk  may  be 

•een  in  the  West  of  England  Journal,  with  copies  of  Masch^s  engraving?!,  represent- 
ing the  rude  Agureti  of  R:u!f  |:ast,  Podaga,  Sieba,  Pya,  Czernebog,  and  other  idols. 

t  The  !^ds  Siebii  and  \  o  lha  occurring  among  the  idola  of  Prilwitz  aie  perhaps 
inittatioos  ut  5iva  and  lUuiUiia. 
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cient  inhabitants  the  Slavic  race  was  connected  in  origin  and 
descent. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Antes  and  Scldveui,the  eastern  and 
western  branches  of  the  Slavic  race,  were  spread,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  over  a  vast  space  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Europe^  extending  from  the  Danube  and  the  Euxine 
to  a  great  but  undefined  distance  towards  the  north ;  and  that 
firom  west  to  east  they  reached  from  the  Theiss  or  Tibiscos 
to  the  Dniester,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Borysthenes.  Of  these 
countries,  after  their  abaiidunment  by  the  Goths  and  the  re- 
treat or  desti  uctioii  of  the  Hunns,  the  Slavic  nations  appear  to 
have  been  the  principal  inhabitants.  The  repeated  revolutions 
which  had  taken  phtce  in  this  part  of  Europe  had  changed  in 
many  instances  the  relative  positions  of  the  different  nations^ 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  connect  the  Slavi  with  any  one  of  the 
races  whose  names  are  well  known  to  ns  in  the  earlier  history 
of  the  same  countries.  In  order  to  obtain  as  much  light  as 
possible  on  this  subject  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  genera^ 
survey  ot  the  ancient  population  of  Sarmatia. 

The  eastern  parts  of  Europe  to  the  nortliwardof  the  Danube 
were  little  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Vistula 
was  generally  considered  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Germany^ 
and  the  country  beyond  that  river  was  termed  by  the  Romans, 
and  by  late  Greek  writers,  Sarmatia.  Thus  Ptolemy  describes 
it :  "  Sarmatia  in  Europe  is  bounded  towards  the  west  by  the 
river  Vistula,  and  by  a  line  drawn  midway  between  the  source 
of  that  nver  and  the  Sarmatic  mountains,  and  by  those  moun- 
tains themselves."*  Pomponius  Mela  mentions  the  Sarmatic 
nations  as  bounded  by  G^ermany  towards  the  west,  and  he 
makes  them  reach  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Danube*  Towards 
the  north  and  the  east  Sarmatia  had  no  limits,  and  may  be 
considered  as  reaching  to  the  extremity  of  Europe,  or  of  the 
known  woiid. 

The  following  boundaries  are  laid  down  by  Manuert,*|-  after 

*  "H  Iv  Evpwirjf  ^apfiaria  Trepiopi^tTui  dno  CvaftCtv  Tqi  re  OvicTovXa  irora- 
fii^,  Kui  ry  fifra^v  Trjc  •c?<^«\j/L'  avri  ku'i  nov  'iLapfiaTiKiov  opfiuv  ypa/i/iy,  rat 
ctvroif  roif  optniy. — CI.  Ptulem.  Geog.  Tab.  X  See  Pomp.  Mela  de  Situ  Orbis, 
lib.  m.  c  3. 

t  MMincrt*!  Ge<^aphieder  Oriechoi  und  Romcr,  th.  iw,  s.  flSO.  Leipzig,  1 890. 
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a  diiigieni  eomporiaon  of  the  pueagos  of  ancient  gGographen» 
as  the  limits  of  Samatta  in  the  tiroes  of  the  Roman  empiie: 
1.  On  the  western  side  Sarmatia  was  boanded  by  the  tiver 

Vistula;  2.  to  the  northward  by  the  ocean  aud  :i  region  of 
luikiiuwuextent ;  3.  to  the  houtluvard  by  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, and  beyond  these  by  the  river  Tyras  or  Dauaster  or 
Dniester;  theooe  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  straight  to  the 
month  of  the  Borystheoes  and  Um  eoast  of  the  Eaxine  ss  kx 
as  the  Tanrio  peninenla;  4.  on  the  eMiem  side  by  the  Pdm 
Mteotb,  which  was  supposed  to  be  of  much  greater  extent  thta 
it  really  is;  afterwards  by  the  river  Tanais,  and  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  from  the  source  of  that  stream  towaids  the  north. 

The  Sarniatic  nations  was  a  term  used  by  the  Roman  writers 
to  designate,  in  general,  various  races  little  known,  who  in- 
habited the  coiintry  beyond  the  Vistula.  It  is  therefore  not 
synonymotts  with  Sanfomatn :  that  name  is  nsed  by  Uefodotns 
to  describe  a  particular  nation  who  had  a  language  and  cha- 
racter of  their  own.  Nearly  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
name  of  Scy  Llnan.  The  Scythic  of  Herodotus  were  a  particular 
nation.    Scvthia  in  later  times  had  an  indefinite  extent. 

There  is  some  difficulty  m  distributing  the  nations  of 
matia  among  the  different  races  known  to  have  been  spresd 
through  that  country.  Tacitus  says  that  he  was  in  doubt 
whether  to  reckon  the  Peucmi  and  Bastamas^  the  V^edi  and 
Fenni,  among  the  German  or  Sarmatic  races.  He  assures  as 
that  the  Peucini,  who  were  by  some  called  Bastarna),  were 
(Germans  in  language  and  dress,  though  by  their  squalid  habits 
they  resembled  the  Sarmatic  nations.  The  Fenm  are  doubtless 
the  Finnish  nations.  The  Venedi  were  a  northern  people  who 
bofdered  on  them.  By  some  these  last  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  ancestocs  of  the  Slavic  natmns,  who  by  the  Germans 
are  termed  Wends.  The  Venedi  are  always  disti ng  uished  from 
the  SarmattK,  as  they  differed  in  manners  from  that  people  and 
lived  much  further  towards  the  north. 

Ptolemy  has  given  the  lollowing  account  of  the  inhabitants 
of  European  Sarmatia.  "  Sarmatia/'  he  says,  "  is  inhabited 
by  the  following  great  nations :  the  Venedse,  along  all  the 
Venedic  gulfj  that  is  the  Baltic ;  and  above  Daciay  the  Peucini 
and  the  Bastarnss :  along  the  coast  of  the  Mseotis^  the  Jazyges 
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and  Rhoxolani ;  further  mlaiid,  the  Amaxobn  end  the  Alaoniy 
who  are  Scythians*"* 

It  seems  from  this  aecouit  that  the  northern  coast  of 

Sarmatia  along  the  Baltic,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Vis- 
tula eastward,  Ucis  iiiliabittd  by  the  Venedae.  To  the  south* 
ward  of  these,  and  betweeu  them  and  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, in  the  modern  Podolia  and  Red  Russia,  lived  the 
Peudni  and  Bastamay  who  were,  as  we  have  seen,  German 
nations.  To  the  southward  and  eastward  of  these  last  were 
the  Jasygea  and  Rhoxolaniy  who  were  the  principal  Sarmatian 
tribes. 

With  this  aeoomit  we  may  compare  a  passage  of  Strabo 
describing  the  same  countries.  He  says :  "  All  the  region  lying 
above  that  already  described,  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Borvsthenes,  is,  first,  the  desert  of  the  Getae ;  next,  the  Tyri- 
getai."  This  tribe  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  by  Ptolemy ,f 
who  calls  them  Tyrangitae  Sarmatae. J  "  After  these,"  says 
Strabo,  "are  the  Jazyges  Sarmatse^  and  the  Royal  SarmatsB, 
and  the  Oaigi^  who  are  chiefly  nomades ;  some  of  these  people 
cultivate  the  earthy  and  dwell  near  the  Dannbe  on  both  banks* 
In  the  interior  are  the  Bastanue,  bordering  on  the  Tyrigette 
and  the  Germans,  who  are  themselves  mostly  of  German  origin 
and  are  divided  into  many  tribes. "§ 

To  the  southward  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  the  plauis 
of  Pannonia  or  Hungary  were  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Am- 
mianus  by  other  8annatian  tribes^  the  Metanastse  and  Lemi- 
gantes. 

When  the  BastamsB  had  removed  from  these  countries,  which 
they  appear  to  have  done  in  company  with  the  Ooths,  Bur* 
gnndians,  and  other  tribes  of  their  own  race»  the  whole  of 

Sarmatia  was  apparently  occupied  by  Venede  in  the  north, 

and  Sarmatic  tribes  further  towards  the  south  and  east. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine  the  relations  between  these 
ancient  tribes  in  eastern  Europe  and  tlie  modern  inhabitants. 
Accordingly  the  most  learned  writers  have  dii&red  greatly  in 

•  Cl.  Ptolern.  lih.  lii.  c.  fi. 

-t  IVI.  Zeuss  conjectures  ihut  the  name  of  the  Tyrangetse  meant*     borderers  o» 
the  river  Tjrras."    Compare  Tyrang-etec  with  Maasag-ete. 
X  CL  Ptokoo.  lib.  iii.  e.  10.  p.  79<        §  Stnbo,  Oeog.  lib.  vii.  p.  906; 
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their  opinions.  Klaproth  was  very  positive  in  maintaining  an 
entire  difference  of  race  between  the  Sarmatce  and  the  iater 

Slavonians.  iXiebiihr  witliout  hesitation  identified  them.*  A 
giuiihir  diliereuce  oi  opuiiun  may  be  observed  between  MM. 
Schutiank,  F.  Miiller,  and  Zeuss,  the  latest  and  most  distin- 
guished writers  on  European  ethnography. 

There  is  only  one  consideration  which  seems  likely  to  lead 
us  to  any  very  satislactofy  oonclnsion  on  this  subject.  It 
turns  on  the  obvious  improbability  that  great  and  widely 
spread  nations,  especially  on  the  borders  of  civilised  countries, 
would  vanish  and  altogether  disappear  to  make  room  for  other 
races  nl"  people,  and  this  without  leaving  any  memorial  oi  trace 
on  the  page  of  history  attesting  such  an  event.  If  this  coa- 
sideration  be  allowed  to  have  its  full  weighty  it  will  lead  us 
with  certainty  to  a  conclusion,  otherwise  very  probable,  as  to 
the  afiiliation  of  the  modem  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  with 
the  ancient  inhabitants.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  second 
century  the  couiilm  -  on  the  Venedie  or  Baltic  coasL,  which 
we  may  consider  as  coextensive  with  East  Prussia  and  Lithu- 
anja>  and  part  of  Livonia^  were  inhabited  by  the  Venedae.  This 
is  precisely  the  region  over  which  we  find  in  the  middle  ages 
the  Lettish  or  Lithuanian  race  to  have  been  spcead.  Although 
in  some  degree  distinct  from  the  Slavic  nations,  and  speaking 
a  diiFerent  language,  these  tribes  are  so  nearly  related  to  that 
people  as  to  render  it  probable  that  they  were  included  by  their 
German  neighbours  under  the  same  desiunati  u  of  Wends, 
the  term  by  which  the  Slavonic  people  are  generally  known 
among  tribes  of  the  Teutonic  race.  It  is,  indeed,  probable 
that  the  Letts  may  have  been  the  original  Wends^f  since  they 
had  bordered  on  the  north-eastern  nations  of  Germany  from 
immemorial  times,  and  that  the  name  was  extended  from  them 
to  the  Slavic  Wends  in  a  later  period,  when  the  Slavonians 
came  into  the  borders  of  Germany.    We  have  also  traced  the 

•  M .  Klaproth  says,  in  his  characteristic  style,  that  he  hopes  none  of  his  readers 
are  so  ipiomn'  tn  mnfound  or  identify  the  Slari  with  the  older  Sarmatians.  M. 
Niebuhr  maintains  ihib  identity  as  a  fact  e^itablished  by  convincing  praoft.  See 
Klaproth*s  travels  in  Caucasus.  Niebuhr  s  Kleinere  Schriften. 

t  Wends,  in  the  opinion  of  Adelung,  is  of  Germui  origin,  and  meam  people 
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hittofy  of  the  Sannatic  nations  to  the  seooody  thiid,  and  ibnrth 
oentoriea^  when,  in  the  time  of  AminianiMy  Sannatie  tribes  weve 
still  in  Pannonia,  while  the  remoter  branches  of  the  same  race 

occupied  all  the  southern  region  of  Russia.  We  hare  found 
all  these  extensive  regions,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  quietly 
occupied,  as  if  from  of  old,  hv  Slavic  nations.  The  Slovaks 
enter  into  the  places  of  the  Jazyges  and  Metanasta?.  The 
Slavini  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Tyras,  where  dwelt  the  Sar- 
inatianTyrigetee,  and  farther  eastward  and  northward  are  spread 
the  Antes  or  Russians,  in  the  place  of  the  Rozolani.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  these  are  the  old  races  under 
new  names.* 

If  these  arguments  carry  sufficient  weight,  we  establish  by 
nif  aijs  of  them  a  conclusion,  that  the  Slavonians  of  the  middle 
ai^os  were  the  same  people  who  had  been  long  known  under 
the  name  of  Sarmatfle.  Of  these  we  have  seen  that  there  were 
several  divisions:  the  eastern  branch  were  the  Roxolani^ 
whose  name  resembles  that  of  Rossolainen^  the  Finnish  term 
for  the  Russians;  the  western  branch  were  the  Tyrigetsa, 
the  Metanastsy  and  Jazyges.  We  thus  carry  back  the  history 
of  the  Slavic  race  to  the  age  of  Strabo,  and  nearly  to  the 
Christian  era,  and  as  the  Sarmatae  were  known  to  Herodotus, 
we  may  hope  by  pursuinq^  the  investigation  to  connect  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe  with  the 
nations  of  remote  antiquity. 

SBonoM  VIIL— ^  Me  History  of  ike  aneimi  Sejfikknu, 
mid  of  their  rekOion  to  the  SarmaHan  THheB, 

The  names  of  Scythia  and  Scythians  were  used  by  the  an- 
cients in  a  vague  sensp.  Strabo  has  observed  that  bv  many  of 
the  Greeks  all  the  nations  of  the  extreme  North  were  termed 
indefinitely  Scythians  or  Nomades,  just  as  those  of  the  South 

"  NiMv  hM  dnwii  ftom  tlw  ohm  of  tlie  Jtajgm  an  i^pnMnt  tndfaig  to 
piOTOtlimtolMVttbtmof  ditnaieii««ithtli«8]»v<iiilMM.  ThalpeopkliniMd 
thennelvct  SloTane,  or  'the  fpeaken/  *■  pcmenois  of  langaafe/  in  oontradirtiiictiott 

to  German  foreigners,  who  were  called  Niemtschi,  or  '  the  dumb.*  In  the  same 
sense  the  .Ta^yges  may  have  been  named  from  Jazyk,  'speech  or  language'  in  the 
Slavonian  idiom.  Jazyges  is  synonymous  with  Slovane,  Slovaki.  The  Slovaks,  or 
Slavic  people  of  Hungary,  anterior  to  the  Magyars,  inhabited  the  country  (and 
tlieir  entrance  into  it  is  not  recorded)  where  earlier  writers  place,  two  eentnilCi  l^cftn^ 
Ae  SaiBMtB  JasjgM. 

YOE..  III.  F  V 
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were  called  Ethiopians*  Pliay  made  a  similar  remark.  He 
say  s  that  the  northern  nations  in  general  were  called  Soy  thtans, 

hnt  that  as  particular  tribes  became  better  known  they  were 
distinc^nished  as  Germans  and  Sarmatians,  and  the  ancient 
appellation  of  Scythians  was  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  unex- 
plored regions.  Strabo  had  some  more  definite  meaning  whenhe 
discriminated  certain  nations  as  Scythian  from  others  wlio  were 
of  a  German  or  Sannatic  stock;  and  if  we  go  hack  to  the  times 
of  Herodotvs»  we  shall  find  the  ▼eneiable  father  of  history, 
the  only  writer  of  the  ancient  world  who  had  any  personal 
knowlediie  of  Scvthia,  designating  the  people  so  called  not  less 
accurately  and  di^Uiictly  than  the  Greeks  or  Persians,  and  ap- 
plying tiie  name  of  Scythians  to  a  paiUcuiar  uatiun  distio- 
guisbed  by  the  use  of  a  peculiar  language. 

But  the  Scythians  known  to  Herodotus  were,  according  to 
his  own  account,  but  a  branch  or  remote  ofiset  of  a  widely 
spread  nation,  from  whose  original  country  they  had  emip:rated. 
They  called  themselves  Scoloti.  Tliey  inliabited  a  country  to 
the  westward  of  the  Tanais,  tlierefdre  comprehended  within 
the  limits  of  Europe,  from  which  they  had  expelled  the  Cim- 
merii :  they  had  come  into  this  country,  escaping  from  the 
Massagetsiiby  crossing  the  Araxes  out  of  the  Greater  Scythia.* 

The  original  country  of  the  Scythians  was  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Caspian^  as  it  appears  from  several  other  passages  of 
Herodotus.'f* 

*  Modem  tnitm  hvn  dilftnd  oo  the  qnMdoii  what  river  is  dedgMted  by 
lOdonui  under  the  name  of  Araxes.  It  has  htm  gePCiaBy  Mtppoeed  to  have  been 
the  Aras,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian  irora the  westward  near  the  southern  angle  of 
that  lake.  But  if  so,  the  Scythian  emigrants  innst,  after  escnping  from  their  ene- 
mies, have  crossed  over  the  formidable  barrier  of  the  Caucasus.  Some  writers  ha?e 
supposed  tiic  Araxes  of  Ht^odotus  to  have  been  the  Wolga,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
in  support  of  this  notioo.  Niebuhi  has  proved  tliat  no  cxi&ting  river  agrees  with 
the  idea  which  Herodotus  had  foimed  of  the  Axaxes.  It  was  nearly  in  the  line  of 
Osnu  ov  tlie  JMUvUii  bnt  eappoted  to  flow  in  m  oppo«ite  divecdoD,  nanidj,  ftom 
wm  tvcMl.  See  NMrote'k  KleiiMn  ScMfieo.  F^. Kran^  AuOtfrn dir  Cbutt 
m  deKBa^gmnrteppt,  naiiei  hfatoriidhea  AaAnttmgao,  io^  m  GmM^  Beivln 
den  Steppen  desSudlichenRusslandt.  aE.Th.i.84&  Keplm]ld.d0MedO«fiek 
Wesseliogy  Not.  ad  Hetod.  1.  202. 

•f  See  lib.  vii.  c.  <>  !.,  lib.  i.  c.  201.,  lib.  iv.  c.  6.  In  the  catalo<(ue  of  the  forces 
of  the  great  king,  ITrrodotiis  mentions  a  tribe  named  Scythse  AunTi^ii.  These 
were  froiTi  the  ncii^hbouihoad  of  the  Jaxartes.  'i'lic}  v^ere  called,  he  suvs,  Sacff, 
a  natue  given  by  tlie  l'eri»ian&  to  the  Scythian^i  in  gcuerai.  Herodotus  also  declares 
that  the  Mttmgeut  tbenudTes  were  Scythians. 
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The  Scythians  in  Europe  became  known  to  the  Greeks  after 
the  foundation  of  Grecian  colonies  iu  the  Taoric  peninsula 
and  on  the  Bosphorus.  The  earHest  colonies  on  the  Euxine 
were  not  established  till  after  the  fail  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 
Istras,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  was  founded  by  the 
Milesians  about  the  time  when  the  Scythians  invaded  Media, 
in  pursuit,  as  it  w  as  reported,  of  the  Cimnjeiicin?)  j  and  Odessus, 
according  to  the  author  of  the  Penplus  of  the  Euxine,  in  the 
time  of  Astyages.*  in  earlier  times  Scythia  was,  as  Apollo- 
doms  remarked,  little  known  to  the  Greeks.  The  Argonauts, 
Colchis,  and  the  Mesotis,  and  the  SymplegadsB,  and  the  stormy 
Pontus  were  the  region  of  romance.  Strabo  confirms  the  re-- 
mark of  ApoHodoms,  and  adds  that  Homer  has  not  mentioned 
the  Scythians,  or  the  Bosphorus,  or  the  Maeotis,  or  even  the 
river  Ister.  Thii  trreat  poet  had  some  vague  notion  of  the 
Domadic  tribes  beyond  the  Fontus,  whom  he  describes  by  the 
epithets  of 

**th«  noble  milkers  of  mares,  and  the  Abii,  the  most  righte- 
ous ot  men,**  on  whom  Jupiter  cast  his  eyes  in  looking  from 
Mount  Ida  towards  Thrace.  As  a  proof  that  Homer  meant  to 
describe  the  Scythians  by  these  expressions,  Strabo  cites  from 
Eratosthenes  a  verse  attributed  to  Hesiod,  in  which  they  are 
named  with  the  addition  of  the  same  epithets;  but  it  has  been 
observed  by  Niebohr,  that  the  age  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  was 
anterior  to  the  time  when  the  Scoloti  are  said  by  Herodotus 
to  have  crossed  the  Araxes,  and  to  have  invaded  Cimmeria, 
afterwards  called  Scythia.  It  is  thereiore  probable,  that 
Homer  alluded  to  some  more  ancient  nomades  of  the  same 
country,  namely,  to  the  Cimmerians,  of  whom  a  similar  de- 
scription has  been  given.f 

Herodotus  travelled  in  the  country  belonging  to  the  6b«ek 
colonies  in  Scythia.   He  has  given  us  the  results  of  his  per- 

*  Peripl.  PoBt  Eu.  HudflOQ.  L  p.  1ft.  B. 

t  CaUfanacbiw,  Hynm.  ad  DUul  S52.  X^yiofa/Q  Irl  vrp&rw  lir«-i|^aXy*w 
^tirfi  K<fifft^»lwv*"  Niebuhr  mji,  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  CSaHimaehiu 
transferred  this  from  the  Scythians  to  Um  Cl]nm«riaiia:  be  bad  read  the  deiajption 
of  Uhm  dcttrnctive  hocda  in  the  eontemponHry  poelSy  gncfa  as  CaUfanu.  « 
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Bontil  observations  and  inquiries  in  their  country.  Niebuhr 

remarks,  that  he  speaks  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  ibuntaiu 
Exampaeus  near  the  Hvpanis ;  nor  could  he  have  conversed 
with  a  steward  of  Ariapithes  elsewhere  than  in  Scytliia.  His 
whole  narrative,  says  this  greatest  critic  of  history,  is  partly 
that  of  an  eye-witness,  partly  of  a  traveller  who  collected  the 
oral  accounts  of  the  natives.  From  interoai  evidence  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  had  not  seen  the  Ghreek  cities  in  the  Taa- 
rian  peninsula  and  on  the  Bosphoms,  hot  that  Olbia  was  the 
furthest  point  of  his  travels.  If  Herodotus  never  passed  to 
theeastward  of  the  Borysthenes  or  Dnieper,  we  may  well  under- 
stand how  he  may  have  made  uiistakes  about  the  form  of  the 
Crimea;  but  this  hardly  accounts  for  his  having  been  so  far  in 
error  respecting  the  Cimmerians  as  Adeluug,  Mannert,  Nie- 
buhr, and  others  suppose  him  to  have  been.  These  writers 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Cimmerii  remained  ever  in  possession 
of  the  Xauric  peninsului  and  that  the  princes  of  the  Bosphorus, 
who  reigned  over  that  region  to  the  time  of  Mithridates,  were 
sovereigns  of  the  Cimmerian  race.  Herodotus  declares  that 
the  whole  nation  emiiiratcd,  and  passed  into  Asia  Minor.  Tliis 
also,as  IS'iebuhr  lias  shown,  was  probably  a  mustake.  A  fugitive 
people  could  scarcely  pass  the  Caucasian  boundary,  nor  would 
the  Scythian  invaders  of  the  country  from  the  east  drive  them 
in  that  direction.  Niebuhr  supposes,  and  there  is  a  great  pro- 
bability in  his  conjecture*  that  the  Cimmerians  retired  towards 
the  west,  and  emigrated  from  Scydiia  into  the  countries  on 
the  Danube.  He  has  derived  a  strong  confirmation  of  this 
opinion  from  tlie  fact  that  the  tombs  of  the  Cin)merian  kings 
who  fell  in  the  last  decisive  battle  against  the  Scoloti  were 
near  the  river  Tyras  in  the  western  extremity  ol  tiie  Cimmerian 
country. 

The  Scythian  nation,  properly  so  termed^  is  described  by 
Herodotus*  as  consisting  of  three  divisions.  The  Agricultural 
Scythians,  or  the  Scythians  of  the  Borysthenes,  inhabited  the 
country  to  the  eastward  of  that  river,  extending  the  length  of 
a  voyage  of  eleven  days  up  the  stream.  Niebuhr  concludes 
that  these  agricultural  Scythians  were  a  vanquished  people, 

*  Hcnd.  lib.  iv* 
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who  coold  only  be  considered  as  Scythians  from  the  circnm- 
stance  that  their  conquerors  dwelt  among  them  as  a  privileged 
order:  but  this  is  not  intimated  by  Herodotus.* 

To  the  eastward  of  these  agricultural  Scythians  and  beyond 
the  river  Panticapes  were  the  pastoral  or  nomadic  Scythians, 
whose  country  was  a  steppe  reaching  eastward  a  journey  of 
fourteen  days.  Beyond  the  Gerrhug  were  the  Royal  Scythians, 
the  most  numerous  and  noble  of  the  race,  who  considered  all 
the  rest  as  their  slaves.  Their  country,  as  Niebnhr  under- 
stands the  geography  of  Herodotus,  was  the  eastern  steppe 
about  the  river  Donnetz  to  the  lake  Maeotis  and  in  the  Crimea. 
Herodotus  says  that  they  reached  as  far  as  the  Tanais. 

Herodotus  attempted  great  accuracy  in  laying  down  the 
boundaries  and  extent  of  Scythia,  and  if  he  did  not  fully  suc- 
ceed, it  was  owing;  as  Niebuhr  has  shown,  to  his  erroneous 
notions  respecting  the  direction  of  the  great  rivers  which  iall 
into  the  Pontus.  The  Scytbia  of  Herodotusi,  the  land  of  the 
Scoloti,  lay  between  the  Danube  on  one  side  and  the  Tanais 
or  Bon  and  the  Palus  MsBOtis  on  the  other.  Its  form  was 
nearly  square,  its  breadth  from  the  coast  inland  being  equal 
to  its  length  measured  along  the  sea-coast.  The  northern 
boundary  is  supposed  by  Major  Kenneil  to  have  passed  from 
the  southern  confines  of  Polish  Russia  eastward,  and  in  a  line 
along  the  river  Sem  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Tanais.  A 
part  of  the  Tauric  peninsula  belonged  to  the  Tauri,  a  difTerent 
nation  from  the  Scythss,  who  were  cut  off  in  a  comer  of  land 
on  every  side  by  the  sea  and  by  Scytbia,  and  aUnost  entirely 
extirpated ;  circumstances  not  very  iavonrable  to  the  supposi- 
tion adopted  by  writers  already  cited,  that  the  later  Taurians 
were  remains  of  the  old  Cimmerians. 

Hippocrates  has  left  a  most  accurate  account  of  the  Scythian 
people  and  the  country  which  they  inhabited.  He  says,  "The 
wilderness  of  the  Scythians,  as  their  land  is  termed,  is  for  the 
most  part  a  plain  covered  with  grass  and  destitute  of  trees, 
sad  moderately  watered  by  streams.  There  the  Scythians 
dwell  who  are  called  Nomades,  because  they  have  no  houses  ' 
but  live  in  wagons.    The  women  spend  most  of  their  time  in 

*  Herod,  iv.  110—117. 
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their  wagons,  but  the  mea  are  aoeoBtomed  to  tide  on  hoiBe> 
back,  followed  by  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  oxen  and  horses: 
they  live  upon  boiled  flesh  and  drink  the  milk  of  maieSb'^ 

Herodotus  mentions  several  nations  bordering  on  the  Scy- 
thians. Some  of  them  were  ot  the  same  ruce,  since  they  spoke 
the  Scythian  language :  others  were  ot  ci  irt'erent  races.  It  is  im- 
portant to  observe  what  he  says  respecting  them. 

1.  To  tlie  eastward  of  the  Tanais  the  country  was  no  longer 
Scythia,  but  the  first  tract  belonged  to  the  Sauromate.t  Most 
of  the  modem  writers  who  have  touched  on  the  history  of  these 
nations  oreriook  a  yery  positive  declaiatioii  of  Herodotas» 
which  lays  the  foundation  for  conclustons  of  great  ethno- 
logical interest.  He  says  :  ♦•♦vjf  »(  Sav(>o/iarai  vo/jr^owc  2K«6u:p, 
ao\oiKl(ovrtc:  iv  ai/rjj  drro  tov  ufj^aluv  "the  baurouiatee  speak  the 
Scythian  language  with  an  incorrect  expression,  which  they 
always  had  from  the  beginning."  Although  this  remark  is 
connected  with  a  reference  to  the  partly  fabulous  story  of  the 
Ama2ons^  yet  the  assertion  is  directly  to  the  fiict  that  the  lan- 
guages of  the  two  nations  were  not  diiyerBe,  but  that  one  was  a 
dialect  of  the  other.  The  story  of  the  Amaaons^  from  whom 
the  Sauromalee  are  said  to  have  been  partly  descended,  is 
satisfactorily  explained  by  a  passage  of  Hippocrates. J  There 
is  in  Europe,"  says  that  venerable  writer,  "a  Scythmu  nation, 
dwelling  near  the  Masotic  lake,  ditierent  from  other  nations: 
they  are  called  Sauromatee ;  their  women  are  accustomed  to 
ride  on  horseback,  and  to  use  the  bow  and  throw  javelins 
while  riding,  and  to  fight  against  the  enemies  of  their  country 
aa  long  as  they  rsmain  virgins,  and  they  do  not  cease  tobe  such 
till  they  have  killed  each  of  them  three  enemies  in  battle." 

2.  A  comparison  of  passages  indicates  plainly  that  the  Bo- 
dini  were  another  nation  who  spoke  a  ScythiLiii  dialect.  The 
Budini  were  a  irreat  and  numerous  people  who  lived  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Tauais  and  above  the  Sauromatse ;  they  were 
feeders  of  cattle :  their  country  abounded  in  thick^  marshy 
forests ;  their  complexion  was  peculiar:  they  were  blue-eyed 

•  liippocr  (le  Acre  locis  et  aquis.  Fees.  p.  297* 
t  HippiJcr.  Opera,  eU.  Fa-sii,  p.  291. 

X  Adelung,  MitbrUat.  Th.  i  Maaaat,  Qeographie  dcr  Oriedi.  uod  Romer. 
Th.  W.  Kap.  8.  NielNihr»  nU  mpnu 
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and  led-haired*  Among  the  Budioi  lived  the  Geloai,  who 
were  originally  Greeks,  but  having  been  expelled  from  the  sea- 
ports bad  established  themaelyesin  the  country  of  the  Budini; 

•*their  Iang;iiage  was  partly  Scythian,**  which  tlkey  had  acquired 
from  the  liudiai,  "  and  jjartly  Greek."* 

3.  The  tribes  of  people  who  bordered  on  the  country  of  the 
Scoloti,  towardsthe  north  and  west,  are  thus  specilied: "  On  the 
side  of  the  Danube  and  the  region  above  it,  towards  the  interior, 
the  Scythian  territory  is  bounded,  first  by  the  Agathyrsi,  next 
by  the  Neuri,  then  by  the  Androphagi,  lastly  by  the  Melan- 
chUem/'i*  The  Andiophagi  are  expressly  said  to  have  had  a 
distinct  language :  the  MelanchlsBni  resembled  in  manners  the 
Scythians,  but  were  a  different  race.  The  Neuri  were  a  people 
of  Scythian  manners ;  nothing  is  suid  expressly  respecting 
the  origin  and  language,  either  of  the  Neuri  or  Agathyrsi, 
But  M.  Zeuss  has  observed  that  the  name  of  Agathyrsi  com- 
pared with  the  proper  name  of  the  Scythian  Idanthyrsas,^:  and 
that  of  the  Agathyrsian  king  Spargapithes,§  which  is  also 
the  name  of  a  Scythian,  and  moreover  contains  the  some  ele* 
monts  as  other  Scythian  names,  Ariapithes,  AripitheS||  and 
Spargapises,ir  a  name  occurring  among  the  MassagetaB,  whom 
writers  before  Herodotus  represent  as  a  Scythian  people,  though 
he  himself  distinguishes  them** — are  striking  analogies  in 
words,  and  alloid  strong  reason  for  believing  the  Agathyrsi 
to  have  been  a  tribe  of  the  Scythian  race.  To  the  same 
face  he  refers,  with  great  probability,  the  Sigynnes,  a  nomadic 
tribe  to  the  northward  of  the  Danube,  who  reached  westward 
afanost  to  the  country  of  the  Henett  or  Veneti.ff  Niebahr 
supposed  the  Agathyrsi  to  have  been  of  the  Thracian  race, 
which  was  d  istinet  •  from  the  Scythian.  It  seems  that  his  (mly 
ground  for  this  opinion  was  their  local  position. 

It  results  from  this  examination  that  the  Scttloti,  though 
tliey  considered  themselves  as  a  particular  nation,  were  sur- 
rounded by  tribes  connected  with  them  in  origin  and  language : 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  were  the  Sauromats. 

♦  Herod,  iv.  c.  108.     f  Ibid.  iv.  c  100.     X  Ibid.  iv.  §  Ibid  c.  78. 

i)  Ibid.  c.  78.  f  Ibid.  i.  c  211.  Ibid.  i.  21G. 

ft  Zmm,  ubi  lafffa,  p.  278> 
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We  know  little  of  the  history  of  tbe  Scythians  during  the 
four  centaries  Bffcer  Heiodotus*  In  the  time  of  Strabo  we 
find  the  Pontic  eoontnes  inhabited  either  by  new  tribes^  or  by 
the  old  ones  under  diflfeient  names.  The  Basilii^  or  the  Roy  tl 

Tribe,  BtiU  occur,  but  they  are  termed  Sermatiami  and  not 

Scythians:  the  Ourgi  of  Strabo  ;n  e  perh;i[j^  tlie  Georgi  of  Hero- 
dotus. The  Scy  thjtare  meutioued  m  desci  iptions  of  these  times 
as  if  they  were  now  one  particular  tribe.  Asa  general  appellation 
the  name  of  SarnuUae  prevailed,  and  took  the  place  of  Scyths 
or  Scoloti.  DiodonueayBthat  the  Sarmatae  had  conquered  the 
Scdotiy  and  this  seems  not  tmlikely  from  the  many  changes 
of  position  which  occur.  Thractan  tribes  had  now  passed 
to  the  ncfthward  of  the  Danube :  the  Sigynni  hud  vaniehed : 
the  Agathyrai  are  placed  by  Pliny  far  towards  the  North.  The 
country  between  the  Danube  and  the  Imm  n  stlu  ncs  was  occupied 
by  Cietai  and  TyrigettE,  aud  above  them  i'y  the  Jazyges 
Sarmatae :  tlie  Roxolani  were  the  most  northerly  :  they  fed 
their  flocks  on  the  plains  between  the  Borysthenes  and  Tanaisy 
for  all  these  countries  consist  of  plains  as  far  as  Germany. 
Beyond  the  Roxolani  the  country  was  unknown  to  Strabo. 
TheTyrigetie  by  Ptolemyare  termed  SarmatssTyrangetsB:  they 
appear  to  have  had  thdr  name  from  the  Tyras.  This  last  writer 
describes  the  country  along  all  the  sides  of  the  Mieotic  gulf 
as  inhabited  by  Jazyges,  Roxolani,  and  iurther  inland  by  the 
Auiazobii  and  Alaumau  Scythians.  Ptolemy  places  the  tribe 
of  Bodeni  further  towards  the  north-west,  near  the  Ba&taruie 
and  the  Carpathian  mountains ;  and  M.  Zeoss  conjectures  that 
these  were  the  Budini  of  Herodotus,  and  probably  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Scythian  or  Sannatian  Alani,  who,  like  the  Bu* 
dinip  were  fiuned  for  xanthous  complexions. 

The  ScythsB  or  Scoloti  were  the  predecessors  and  kinsmen 
of  the  Sauromatte  or  SarmatsB.  The  Sarmatae  were  in  later 
times  called  princip.illy  Roxolani  and  Jazyges.  In  order  to 
finish  the  history  of  the  Scythian  race  as  far  as  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  do  80  at  present,  and  in  the  method  of  inquiry  on 
which  we  have  now  commenced,  it  only  remains  to  collect  the 
latest  notices  of  these  nations. 

The  Roxolani  are  placed  by  Strabo>  as  we  have  seen,  furthest 
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towards  the  North,  in  the  countries  lying  between  the  Don  and 
the  Dnieper.*  Ptokmy  places  them,  together  with  the  J azygeSj 
above  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mseotis.'f*   It  appears  that  the 

principal  budy  of  the.  lloxolani  leiiiiiiiied  oa  the  ciistciii  bor- 
der of  Europe.  Roxolani  SarmatsB  are  placed  in  the  Peutiu- 
gerian  tables  on  the  rivers  to  the  westward  of  the  Tanais.J  It 
is  probable,  as  M.  Zeuss  observes,  that  on  the  departure  of 
the  Jazyges  towards  the  west,  the  Roxolani  spread  themselves 
towards  the  Danube.^  They  are  mentioned  as  taking  part  in 
the  wars  of  the  Bastarnn,  who  lived  towards  the  Carpathian 
hills,  and  from  whom,  according  to  another  passage  of  Pto- 
lemy, they  were  separated  by  one  small  tribe  called  Ohnm.| 
Seventy  years  after  Christ  they  invaded  Moesia,  when  Adrian 
made  peace  with  their  kings.5f 

The  Jazyges  advanced  towards  the  west,  passed  the  Car- 
pathian hills,  and  settled  on  the  Danube  to  the  westward 
of  the  river  Theiss  or  Tibiscus.  They  occupied  the  plains 
between  that  river  and  the  borders  of  the  German  Qnadi : 
here  they  are  termed  by  Ptolemy  Jazyges  Metanasta^  Pliny 
says, ''Superiora  inter  Danubium  et  Hercynium  saltum  usque 
^  ad  Pannonta  hibema  Camunti,  Qermanonunqne  ibi  confi- 
nium  campos  et  plana  Jazyges  Sarmatiii,  nionLeo  veio  tt  saitub 
prope  ab  his  Daci  tenent.**** 

1  shall  conclude  this  inquiry  with  the  observation,  not  un- 
important in  the  ethnology  of  Europe,  that  the  Scythians 
and  Sauromatse  of  Herodotus,  who  were  by  that  writer  him- 
self identified  in  language,  appear  clearly  to  have  been  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Sarmatian  tribes  of  the  later  Roman  times,  the 
eastern  race  bdng  the  Roxolani,  and  the  western  the  Jazyges, 
Limigantes,  and  Metanastas.  From  these  last,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  were  descended  the  Slavonic  nations  of 
modern  times. 

*  'PwCoXanoi  ik  AiunrufArata     furai^  ro9  Tav£9oc  leoi  rov  BofWffOiMNv 
vtftAt**"^  mifa*  Sir*  tJL  p.  806. 

t  CI.  Ptol.  lib.  iiL  cap.  5. 

X  Tab.  Peutinger.  segment,  t.  a  Saimatfa  Hamaxobiis  usque  ad  Roxulaaoa. 

§  ZeuM,  ubi  supra,  p.  283.  |1  Ftol.  iii.  cap.  J. 

^  Spartian  in  Adrian,  c  6.  **  Plin.  iv.  12. 
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Sicnoii  IX.'-^Cf  the  Pkymeal  CkaradmrM  of  ike  Simiomm 

The  Slavonian  race  has  the  common  type  of  the  Indo- 
Atlaotic  nations  in  general,  and  of  the  Indo-Eofopean  family 
to  which  it  belongs.  No  very  accurate  observations  have 
been  made  by  which  it  can  be  determined  whether  the  Star 
vonians  have  any  peculiar  characters  distinguishing  them  from 
the  other  European  nations,  but  if  such  peculiarities  exist, 
they  are  of  a  kind  not  strikiiiLT  or  easily  discernible.  The 
vanuus  tribes  of  this  race  ditFct  among  themselves,  llie  variety 
being  apparently  in  relation  to  climate  and  local  circum- 
stances, and  this  variety  is  much  greater  than  any  that  can  be 
traced  between  the  Slavic  nations  in  general  and  other  Euro- 
peans. In  the  south-eastern  parts  of  their  abode  the  Sla* 
vonians  are  of  dark  complexion^  with  black  eyes  and  hair: 
this  is  the  fbct  with  respect  to  the  Croats,  Servians,  and  proper 
Slavonians.  The  Poles  vary  in  complexion :  many  of  them 
are  of  dark  eves  and  liair,  ot  tali  and  well-made  figures.  The 
northern  Ku^^im-^  ire  very  fair.  Mr.  Tooke  observes,  that  the 
Russian  peasantry  have  often  light  brown  or  Aaxen  or  red  hair.  ^ 
Nor  is  this  owing  to  intermixture  with  the  Finnish  race,  as 
some  have  conjectured.  It  is  too  generally  spread  a  character 
to  be  ascribed  to  any  such  partial  and  accidental  cause.  That 
the  xanthous  complexion  of  the  northern  Russians  is  not  the 
resultof  intermixture  with  foreigners,  or  particularly  with  Finns, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  other  Slavonian  nations  who 
have  never  lived  in  the  neighboiuhuod  of  any  Finnish  ti  il)e 
have,  perhaps  in  a  still  more  marked  degree,  the  same  pecu- 
liarity.   This  may  be  exemplified  in  the  Slovaks. 

The  Slovaks  are^  as  we  have  seen^  the  old  Slavonian  inha- 
bitants of  Pannonia  or  Hungary.  They  held  that  countiy  at 
an  eariy  period,  and  are  probably  the  descendants  of  the  Sar- 
matas  Jazyges,  to  whom  it  belonged  in  the  time  of  Am- 
mianus.  However  this  may  be,  they  had  possession  of  Pan- 
iioniaatthe  period  of  its  invasion  by  the  Magyars  or  Unnriau 
or  Hungarian  people,  who  gave  it  its  modern  appellation,  and 
who  expelled  the  Slovaks  from  the  central  and  more  lertile 
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plains  into  tlie  barren  and  mountainous  tracts  bordering  on 
the  Garpathian  chain,  which  their  descendants  still  continue 
to  infaaHt.   The  Slovaks  form  altogether  a  considerable  part 

of  the  population  of  Hungary.  A  recent  English  traveller  has 
^ven  us  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  persons  and  habits  of 
this  race.  He  says,  "The  Slovaks  iu  general  are  about  the 
middle  height,  strongly  formed,  of  a  light  complexion,  with 
broad  and  coarse  features  half-shaded  by  their  long,  flaxen 
hair.  In  some  particular  districts  there  are  found  among  them 
singularly  fine  and  handsome  men*  The  peasant  womeii* 
when  young,  are  sometimes  pretty,  but  hard  labour  and  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  soon  deprives  them  of  all  pretensions  to 
comeliness."  *  I  u  tlieir  dispositions  the  Slovaks  are  described 
by  the  same  writer  as  lazy  and  indolent,  and  they  are  said  to 
be  very  inferior  to  the  Magyars  in  energy  and  activity. 

We  have  a  brief  account  of  the  persons  of  the  old  Antes 
and  Sclaveni  from  Procopius,  which  coincides  remarkably  with 
this  description  of  the  modem  Slovaka.'l' 

Speakingof  the  Ants  and  Sclaveni  he  says, — cm  U  ml  fUa 
hearipois  &r<x*^C  SdpCopoc*  fi^v  Mb  to  elSbc  cc  ^iXX^Xovc  n 
haXKAfWuviV  drfrtftcnc  rc  yap  jca^  iXxifJUH  Zta^pifrwe  tUir  Amp- 
nfi'  rd  M  iritftara  mil  roc  i^ftns  ovr«  Xcvieol  ivayay,  ^avQoi  ttnr, 
€vre  in|  is  to  fiiXay  tArvic  wavrtK&c  rlrpairrai,  iiKK*  vnipvOpoi  tlnv 
diravres.i  **  One  language  belongs  to  both  nations,  which  is 
very  barbarous;  noi  do  they  differ  at  all  in  personal  appear- 
ance, for  they  are  all  of  good  stature  and  remarkably  robust : 
as  to  the  complexion  of  Uieir  bodies  and  their  hair,  they  have 
it  neither  very  light  nor  flaxen,  nor  is  it  altogether  inclined  to 
black,  but  they  are  all  somewhat  red'' — ^that  is,  red-haiied.§ 

As  we  have  observed  that  there  are  strong  grounds  for  the 

*  Hongary  and  Tmnqrlvwiia,  by  O.  Paget,  Esq.  Svow  vdL  i.  p.  87* 
•f  Frooop.  CMMrieni.  BeU.  Gotdi.  iti.  p.  18S. 

f  The  ezprnaskm  viripvBpoi  might  be  supposed  to  refer  to  a  ruddiness  of  eom-^ 
pleslmi  father  than  the  colom  of  the  bair,  but  the  wofda  ^avOot  and  (tkXav  just 
preceding  seem  to  limit  the  meaning  and  give  it  a  reference  solely  to  the  hair.  For 
the  SclaTcmians  could  not  be  termed  eithex  iavOol  or  niXavtc  except  with  reference 
to  their  hair. 

§  The  Slavi  in  the  time  of  i'ri>c<»piu!>  were  inhabitants  of  tlie  countries  norih- 
wwd  of  ibe  Danube,  inta  which  they  bad  xetunied  after  this  eniigntkm  of  die 
Oodii»  hma  mcM  mvibeni  tnets  beyond  the  Kn^,  near IheaoanM  of  the  Viatubu 
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conclusion,  that  the  Slavic  nations  are  descended  from  the 
ancient  Samatse,  and  that  the  Sannat»  were  a  tribe  of  the 
Scythian  race,  since  they  not  only  had  ttmilar  manners  but 
spoke  the  language  of  the  Scoloti  with  a  merely  dialectic  va- 
riety, it  becomes  interesting  on  this  oocaaron  to  adveit  to  the 
physical  characters  of  the  Scythians. 

Niehnhr  has  cited  a  passage  from  Hippocrates  which  he 
considered  as  proving  that  the  ancient  Scythians  were  a  Mon- 
golian race.  He  says,  *^  That  the  Scythians  were  a  Mongolian 
tribe,  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  descriptions  of  the  two 
great  contemporaries.  Hippocrates  describes  their  gross  and 
bloated  bodies,  their  joints  buried  in  hi,  their  swollen  bellies, 
and  their  scanty  growth  of  hair«  I  have  already  spoken  of 
their  nniversal  resemblanoe  in  countenance  and  figure,  which 
applies  as  Uttle  to  the  Tartars  as  to  the  Slavonians  or  Germans* 
This  is  a  picture  of  the  nutivf  ti  il  ics  of  Northern  Asia,  for 
whom  there  is  no  more  generally  suitable  name  than  that  of 
Mongols,  The  Chinese  Mongolian  remedy  of  burning,  which 
the  Scythians  unlyersally  employed ;  the  state  of  their  bodies; 
as  well  as  their  mode  of  life  and  customs,  all  point  to  this 
race  of  mankind.  The  adoration  of  the  god  of  war  under  the 
figure  of  a  holy  scimitar,  which  took  place  in  the  time  of 
Attik,  and  again  at  the  elevation  of  Genghis  BJian,  is  a  M on> 
golian  custom :  the  milking  of  mares, the  huts  madeof  skins,  the 
swinish  filthiness,  the  paste  with  which  the  women  plastered 
themselves,  in  order  from  time  to  time  to  remove  the  filth 
which  closely  adhered  to  their  bodies,  their  sluggish  hstless- 
ness,-— all  these  are  Siberian  features,  and  neither  Slavonian 
nor  Germanic.  Again,  intoxication  from  the  vapour  of  hemp- 
seeds  placed  on  red-hot  stones  and  confined  under  dose  cover- 
lets, is  Iberian :  only  Herodotus  confounds  this  with  the  va- 
pour baths  which  the  barbarians  in  those  parts  enjoyed^  and 
perhaps  carried  to  a  luxurious  excess." 

It  must  be  oljserved  that  the  entire  history  of  ancient  iKitioiis 
in  Asia  contradicts  the  supposition  that  a  Mongolian  horde 
penetrated  into  Europe,  or  even  to  the  western  parts  of  Great 
Turkestan,  at  the  early  period  here  supposed.  According  to 
the  united  testimony  of  Tartar  and  Chinese  historians,  that 
race  was  confined  to  the  mountains  near  the  Onon,  to  the 
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north-west  of  China,  until  the  age  of  their  celebrated  leader, 
Tchinggis.  This  will  appear  from  a  sunrey  of  the  Mongolian 

history  in  a  following  chapter. 

The  ti*aits  which  Niebuhr  considered  as  characteristic  of 
the  Monq:olian  nations  are,  however,  equally  displayed  by  the 
nomadic  Turkish  races,  who  had  similar  physical  characters 
and  similar  habits,  and  a  remarkable  fondness  for  the  milk  of 
mares.  But  eren  the  Turks  were,  in  the  age  of  the  ancient 
Scythians,  a  people  of  the  remote  East:  the  great  empire  of 
the  Hioog-nu  was  not  yet  divided.  The  Hunns,  accordmg 
to  all  the  information  that  can  be  collected,  were  the  earliest  of 
the  nations  of  Turan  who  approached  the  borders  of  Europe. 

It  is  probable  that  ail  other  nomades  in  Siberia  or  Great 
Tartary  had  nearly  the  same  moral  characteristics,  as  we  have 
seen  that  the  Cimmerians  had  before  the  arrival  of  the  Scv- 
thians.  Some  races  within  the  limits  of  Iran  are  nomadic,  and 
the  ancestry  of  the  Slavonian  people  may  have  partaken  of  this 
character,  with  many  Persian  tribes  who  are  aldn  to  them.  Aa 
for  the  difference  in  physical  characters  between  the  Slavonian 
race  in  present  times  and  those  recorded  of  the  ancient  Scy- 
thians, they  are  not  greater,  as  we  shall  find,  than  the  devia- 
tions which  have  occuiTed  in  the  Turkish  i  ace  itself. 

We  laust  here  observe  that  Herodotus  has  luiaseli  described 
the  physical  characters  of  one  tribe  which  belonged  to  the  Scy- 
thian race.  That  the  Budini,  who  lived  to  the  north-west  of  the 
country  of  the  Scoloti,  were  Scythians,  we  collect  from  the  fact 
that  they  spoke  the  Scythian  language,  which  appears  clearly 
to  result  from  two  passages  of  the  fourth  book  of  Herodotus. 
The  Budini  are  in  all  probability  the  Bodeni  of  Ptolemy, 
placed  by  that  writer  to  the  north-west  of  Scythia,  and  in  the 
country  afterwards  that  of  the  Sarmatic  Alani^  who  were  them- 
selves of  fair  complexion.  The  Budini  were  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished by  red  hair  and  blue  eyes,  which  were  universal 
among  them.  They  were  a  great  and  numerous  people,  and, 
though  Scythians  by  language,  were  regarded  as  autoch- 
thones** or  indigenous  inhabitants:  they  were  phthirophagi 
and  nomadic. 

We  thus  find  that  although  the  ancient  Scythians  may  liave 
resembled  the  nations  of  Central  Asia  in  their  physical  cha- 
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inclets,  some  tribes  of  the  race  had  the  complexion,  and  pro- 
bably also  the  form  of  the  European  nations,  and  of  the  mo- 
dern Slovaks. 

On  the  whole,  it  (lue»  not  appear  that  any  conclugi?e  argu- 
ment can  be  drawn  from  the  physical  and  moral  characters  of 
the  ancient  Scythianty  disproving  the  opinion  that  the  Scoloti 
and  the  Sauromatso  were  the  ancestora  of  the  Slavic  nice.  And 
as  for  the  difference  of  habits  between  a  nomadic  or  equestriaa 
people  and  solitary  occnpants  of  woods  and  marshes^  such  as 
the  Slavi  are  described  to  have  been,  it  is  a  change,  as  me 
have  observed,  that  must  needs  have  taken  place  when  the 
Jazyges  transferred  their  abode  from  the  plains  of  the  Tanais 
and  the  lioiy  sthcues  to  the  banks  of  the  Tibiscus  and  the 
Hercyuiau  forest. 

It  has  been  well  observed ,  that  the  earliest  names  given  by 
the  ancients  to  the  inhabitants  of  conntries  to  the  northward 
of  the  Enzine,  the  labDlotts  uofthem  region  of  the  Checks,  are 
descriptive  of  their  physical  characters  or  external  ai^MCt;  and 
these  names,  though  they  belonged  to  races  who  have  long  since 
disappeared  from  tlie  Pontic  countries,  yet  indicate  physical 
charactci'S  snnilar  to  those  ot"  the  present  inhabiLaiits.  In  the 
Orphic  verses  and  other  relics  of  ancient  mythical  poetry,  we 
hear  of  the  BathychaitooeSy  or  thickly-haired ;  the  Sauromatee, 
or  Inard-eyed;  Gymni,  or  naked ;  Kekryphoi,  the  concealed ; 
Amopes,  sheep-^fooed,  Arismaspi,  or  people  said  to  be  one- 
eyed.  Nature,*'  says  M.  Kmse, "  is  always  like  heraelfy  and 
ptodvoes  similar  ofispring  under  similar  extenial  conditions. 
It  would  appear  that  certain  climates  are  favonrable  to  the 
developement  of  such  physical  characters,  which  take  place 
wherever  these  are  found,*  and  disappear  in  races  which  are 
removed  from  under  their  iniiuence. 

*  Kruse  iiber  die  INfenschenstamme  der  Steppen,  in  GoebeTi  SciieiD  datSttfpai 
dcfl  liuUkhcii  Ausslaodi.  (Th.  ii.  neuata  Abiduutt.) 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

OF  THB  OL0  PBOSSXAir,  LITBUA1«IA1I>  AVI)  LSTTITH  BACK. 


Sectiov  I. — General  Survey. 

BEFoiiE  the  victories  of  the  Teutonic  knights  had  intro- 
duced the  manners  and  the  language  of  the  Germans  into  the 
countries  on  the  Lower  Vistala,  the  inhahitants  of  East  and 
West  Prussia  had  a  peculiar  speech,  as  wall  as  natioDal  super- 
stitionSy  rites  and  cerenionies»  and  objects  of  religious  worship, 
of  their  own.   They  formed  a  particular  race  of  people,  dis- 
tinct from  all  their  western  and  southern  neighbours,  and  only 
allied  to  those  of  the  north-east,  who  inhabited  Litluiaiiia  and 
Lettland.    Great  efforts  were  made  by  warriors  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order  and  their  follow  ers  to  eiiace  all  vestiges  of  the  old 
Prussians  as  a  separate  people,  and  of  their  dialect  as  a  dis- 
tinct language;  but  this  object  had  not  been  wholly  accom- 
plished at  the  era  of  the  Reformation^  and  the  Prussian  dia- 
lect continued  at  that  time  to  be  spoken  extensively  in  Samm^ 
land  and  Natangen,  and  in  a  part  of  the  Prussian  Oberland. 
Since  that  period  it  has  given  way  very  gradually  to  the  Ger- 
lii  in.    fn  the  time  of  HarLkuoch,  who  wiote  several  learned 
woiks  on  the  history,  mythology,  and  language  of  the  old 
Prussians,  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were 
only  a  few  aged  peraons  who  understood  the  ancient  speech.  It 
has  now  been  long  extinct  as  a  language  of  conversation^  but 
dialects  known  to  be  allied  to  it  are  spoken  among  the  pea- 
santry of  Lithuania,  Kurland,  and  Lettland^,  as  leur  to  the  north- 
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wBfd  as  the  imr  Memel,  Of  the  Old  PrusaiBa  itself  con- 
iiderable  speciiiieiis  have  been  pieiemd  m  the  Lathena 
CBfaebifimy  published  in  1646,  and  in  sooie  other  religiouB 
books,  which  afford  a  sufficient  groundwork  for  a  companson 

of  this  language  with  its  kindred  dialects.* 

A  dificrence  of  opinion  has  existed  amonL:'  writers  on  the 
hist(>ry  of  the  northern  nations,  whether  the  people  who  speak 
these  dialects  constitute  a  distinct  branch  in  the  stock  of  the 
Indo-European  races,  or  sprang  originally  from  a  miztnie  of 
the  Germans  and  Slavonians.  The  oompuBtively  sonall  extent 
of  the  country  which  they  have  occupied,  and  tiieir  local  p<H 
sition  between  or  adjoinmg  to  the  countries  inhabited  of  old 
by  the  two  greater  races  above  mentioned,  have  been  thought 
to  confiriii  tlie  arcrunient  founded  on  tht:  Datui  e  of  their  hin- 
guage  ill  favour  ot  thi&  last  coiiclusion.  A  large  proportion  of 
words  belonging  to  the  Lettish  and  Old  Prussian  dialects  are, 
as  it  seems,  common  to  them  and  the  Slavonian  language**!* 
and  of  the  remainder  a  considerable  number  are  found  in  the 
Gothic  and  other  German  dialects.  Thunmann,  a  celebrated 
writer  on  the  history  of  the  eastern  nations,  discovered 
that  the  Lettish  contains  also  many  Finnish  words,  a*id  he 
thence  concluded  that  the  Lettish  race  are  a  mixed  people, 
descended  troni  an  assemblage  of  Finns,  Germans,  and  Sla- 
vonians. It  has  been  observed,  however,  by  Adelung,  that 
the  Fmmsh  words  exist  only  in  the  Lettish,  which  is  spt)ken 
by  the  people  of  this  race  who  live  near  to  the  Finnish  Liefi 
or  Livonians,  and  that  they  are  wanting  in  the  Lithuanian 
and  Old  Prussian.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  German 
and  Slavi  are  the  ancestral  races  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  who  for  some  centuries,  at  least,  have  inhabited  the 
country  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Memel.   This  conciu- 

«  AIiBltMtdhlMtiiipotoilnparttgfUtioiiiaqJkd  LeUland  <  tut  the  propct 
lifOiiiMH  or  die  mAn  tpwdi  of  the  Lieri,  !•  aDied  to  die  EmMniiB,  which  is  m 

Finnish  language,  though  odea  by  mistake  supposed  to  be  of  the  Lettieh  fimflj. 
The  Giivingo-LiTonic  in  Pallas's  Vocabularies,  No.  44,  is  a  specimen  of  a  Lettish 
dialect,  as  Adelui^  bee  obeenred,  wffokm  in  the  KnzlMhe  Nehmng.  (Ilithridste% 

Th.  ii.  p.  7G6.) 

"t"  Adelung  estimate  the  rools  of  the  Lettish  which  are  omimon  to  the  Slavonic 
ms  two>thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  roots  belongii^  to  the  former  Iwiguage.  isee 
]ffdlildMt,Th.i!»e.SS7. 
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won  \s  doubtless  the  true  one,  unless  it  should  appear^  as 
many  writero  now  maintain,  that  the  Lithuanians  and  Old 
Prussians  constitttte  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Indo-European 

stock. 

In  favour  of  this  last  opinion  is  the  fact,  admitted  by  Schloe- 
zer  and  Dobrowsky,  that  the  Lettish  language  has,  be^es 
what  is  common  to  it  and  the  dialects  of  neighbouring  nations, 
much  that  is  peculiar  to  itself,  and  that  this  is  the  fundamental 
and  original  part. 

It  is  e?ident  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  tuips  chiefly 
upon  philobgical  considerations,  but  some  historical  details 
will  assist  in  elucidating  it. 

Sbctio.n  II. — Of  the  Notices  to  be  collected  front  early  IVriters 
concerning  the  History  of  the  Old  Prussian  and  Lettish 
Mace,  and  of  their  Mythology. 

The  country  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Memel,  especially 
the  sea-coast,  appears,  as  we  have  bef(»e  observed,  to  have 
been  inhabited  from  the  earliest  times  by  the  Guttones  or 
Gothones,  and  by  a  people  who  lived  to  the  eastward  of 

these,  termed  by  Tacitus  the  Aestii.  These,  or  other  names 
nearly  resembling  them  and  differing  but  slightly  in  ortho- 
graphy, are  traced  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  from  the  time  of 
Pytheas  to  that  of  Jornandes.  The  same  tribes  of  people 
appear  to  have  continued  in  possession  of  the  Prussian  coast 
from  the  third  century  B.C.  to  the  era  of  the  Gothic  migration. 
Beyond  these  the  old  writers  enable  us  to  fix  the  position 
of  another  nation,  termed  Venedi,  in  the  easternmost  part  of 
the  Baltic.  On  the  advance  of  the  Gothic  tribes  towards  the 
south,  it  is  probable  that  the  Venedi  occupied  the  territory 
which  they  li.id  abandoned:  we  know  that  there  was  a 
general  movement  of  the  north-eastern  nations  ui  the  same 
direction.  On  this  occasion  Voigt  and  other  writers  on 
the  hi5(tory  of  Prussia  suppose  that  the  Goths  and  Wends 
became  intermixed.  Jomandes  appears  to  afford  some  coun^ 
tenance  to  this  conjecture.  He  says  that  the  country  near 
the  estuary  of  the  Vistula  was  inhabited  by  a  people  descended 

VOL.  III.  Q  O 
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from  Mvoral  mixed  nations  and  cailod  VkiivarH.*  This  was  in 
tbe  sixth  centory,  and  in  the  ninth  the  same  coast  was  visited 
by  Wolfstan,  who  ga  ve  an  account  of  his  voyage  to  king  Alfied. 

He  termed  the  coast  Witland,  and  included  it  in  Esthland. 
The  people  were  termed  Wites  by  their  Polish  neighbours. 
Accordinir  to  Thunmaiin  ami  Voift  tin-  i-  «vnonvii)nii-^  with 
(loths.  It  is  said  that  an  ancient  tradition  umotig  the  Letts 
pieserres  the  memory  of  a  king  Vido? nth,  who  first  reduced 
the  people  on  the  Vistula  nnder  one  government.  His  subj  ects 
were  the  Lettish  lace  who  famished  the  population  of  Kor- 
land,  Lettlandi  and  Prussia.  All  these  historical  or  legendary 
accounts  tend  to  support  the  opinion  that  the  later  inhabitants 
of  Prussia  were  a  mixed  people  descended  from  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  earlier  border! npc  tribes,  who  were  partly  German 
and  partly  Wendisli,  or  what  is  supposed  to  have  the  same 
meaning,  Slavonian  races. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  considerations  which 
afford  strong  evidence  that  the  people  of  this  region  wm  a 
race  immemorially  distinct. 

] .  In  the  first  place  the  Venedi  were  known,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  very  ancient  times  on  the  coast  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Baltic.  Unless  we  could  suppose  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
Slavish  nations,  reaching  as  thev  did  down  to  the  Euxine  and 
the  mouth  oi  the  Tanais,  were  descendants  of  this  tribe  of  the 
sea-coast,  which  cannot  be  with  probability  maintamed,  the 
Venedi  of  the  ancients  must  be  considered  as  a  difierent  people 
from  the  Slavi.  The  proper  Shivic  dialects  are  too  similar  to 
admit  the  supposition  that  there  was  any  immemorial  division 
of  the  race,  and  that  the  Venedi  of  the  north  were  one  branch, 
while  the  nations  to  the  south  ward  of  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
who  were  the  Antes  and  Sclaveni  of  Procopins  and  Jomandes, 
constituted  the  ut  L  at  body  of  the  same  race.  The  most  pro- 
bable conclusion  is,  that  the  Old  Prussians  were  the  Venedi 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  people  originaliy  called  Wends  by  the 
Germans,  who  may  have  extended  that  name  in  after  times  to 
the  Slavi,  when  they  came  into  contact  with  the  latter  people. 

*  ^  Littu*  oontr*  Oceuit  ubi  trlbns  frnenraa  fluente  Vbtate  tmniiib  ebtbantuEp 
FidivMil  raiident,  ex  Aivari»  iMttonibw  i^giegatt.'*  (D«  Rab.  Ocb  p.  Sa.) 
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2.  The  Old  Prusaians,  the  Prutheni  or  Pmiii  had  a  pecu- 
liar system  of  lekigioD,  and  a  hteravehy,  the  history  of  which 
contains  some  remarkable  traits,  and  serves  to  distinguish 
this  people  as  a  particular  race^  distinct  both  from  the  Slavic 

and  the  Geruianic  nations. 

Of  all  Europeau  nations  tlie  Prussians  seem  to  have  made 
the  longest  and  most  obstinute  resistance  to  the  propagation 
of  Christianity.  This  was  partly  owing,  as  it  would  appear* 
to  the  iuiluence  of  their  priests,  who  liad  more  power  and  im- 
portance among  the  people  than  those  of  most  other  northern 
nations.  The  priesthood  were  governed  by  a  supreme  pontiffi 
called  the  Griwe,  that  is  Ghraue,  senator,  Qmf,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  legislator,  supreme  judge,  and  high  priest.  His 
station  has  been  compared  with  that  of  the  great  lama  of 
Tibet.  Monkish  writers  called  hira  the  Pope  of  the  northern 
pagans,  and  as  his  residence  was  at  a  consecrated  spot  named 
Komowe,  they  make  a  cjuaint  reference  to  the  head  of  theu* 
own  church.  It  is  said  that  the  Griwe  wisely  consulted  for 
the  preservation  of  his  influence,  and  enhanced  the  reverence 
of  the  people,  by  mystery  and  concealment.  He  lived  retired 
and  unseen  in  the  secrecy  of  a  dark  forest.  He  was  ap- 
proached by  priests  and  priestessesy  who  interpreted  his  will 
to  the  profane  laity.* 

*  These  accounts  of  the  northern  Pope  or  Griwe  have  been  treated  fur  the  first 
time  with  eoeptical  doabtt  hy  llie  letnwd  M.  Ldnbeig,  a  bold  cdlie  of  taciciit 
opinlocit  in  qncftioM  of  northeni  Mtiqnttj.  He  ddttke  Ae  niiole  iloij  of  the 
CMweaMaeitaitt»miilato  mode  bjetodolone  willfln.  But  M.  Voigi  hu  tIo* 

dicated  the  old  annalists.  The  following  are  the  passages  in  which  the  account  of 
the  Griwe  is  most  distinctly  given.  Dusburg  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Teutonic  Order 
'-,vv^:  "  Fiiit  in  medio  nationis  hujus  pcrver^^c,  scilicet  in  Nadrovia,  locus  quidam 
dictus  Koniow,  trahens  nomen  suuni  a  llonii,  in  (luo  hal)itubat  quidam  dlcttis 
Criwe,  quern  colebant  pro  Papa,  quia  sicut  Dominus  I^apa  regit  luuversalem  eode- 
siam  fidelium,  ita  ad  Mot  mtom  wtst  mewdotum  non  eolom  gontei  prtedictie,  sed 
et  LetthowinI  et  a]i»  iwtlonee  lAwaUm  temo  Mgebontnr*  VuitB  fiilt  oncloiitati^ 
quod  non  tdnm  ipee  tel  allqai*  de  wngninn  sno  ventm  et  noncint  cum  baeulo  too 
vol  olio  ligoo  nototranrieoe  teraaiim  infidelium  prsedictorum,  a  regibus  et  noUUliae 
et  c^mmunl  popttloin  magna  reverentifc  haberetur.'*  Another  copy  of  the  ChlOiDicle 
of  Dusburg,  preserved  in  IMS.  in  the  arohive«  at  Konigsbcrg,  has  the  passage  some- 
what (liffercnilv.  It  mentions  a  city  called  lloixiowe,  named  firom  Komc.  This, 
as  \'oigt  ob^krvt.s,  i-  only  a  mnnklsh  comment,  and  toolisit  as  it  is,  does  not  im- 
pugn Uic  evidence  ol  the  wriuts  as  to  facts.    In  this  place  the  Criwe  lived,  who 
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Tlie  ancieiit  PniasiaiiB  are  said  to  have  wonblpped,  besides 
other  objects^  a  triads  or  three  principal  deities*  These  were 
termed  Perkunos,  Potrimpos^  and  Picolloa.  The  tot  was  the 
god  of  the  firmament  and  of  thunder,  corresponding  with  the 

Thor  of  the  Northmen,  the  Taranis  of  the  Celts,  and  the  Pei  uun 
of  the  Hn>Muiis,  to  which  last  he  was  probably  related,  as 
the  rcseuiblance  of  name  mditales  :  before  his  sacred  oak  a 
perpetual  fire  was  kept.  The  second  had  the  form  of  a  young 
man  crowned  with  spikes  of  corn  :  he  was  the  god  of  fecundity, 
the  generator  or  Mahadeva  of  the  Prussians.  Young  children 
were  sacrificed  to  him,  and  a  sacred  serpent  was  kept  in  honour 
of  him.  PikoUos  was  the  god  of  death  and  of  all  evil :  his 
figure  was  that  of  a  pale  and  grey-bearded  old  man ;  his 

was  Pope  among  the  Pruteni,  Ldtwani,  and  liivomcua.  Aa  oU  txansiator,  Je* 
raKhiD,  gives  the  t'oUowing  : 

Wann  «la  was  woneude  irkaiit 

Diroliintft  Ewvte 

Nach  iMldniadMr  Arte 

Cklfw  WM  gowni  dn  Nam." 
The  tide**oblltte  Ewarte"  meant,  as  Voigt  obsetraa,  ^mputofi  guardian  of  the 
Iftwt."  It  Mams  that  the  later  Prussian  cbronidea,  composed  by  Lucas  David  and 
Simon  Orunati,  confirm  this  story  of  the  Griwp,  which  thqr  ptotei  tO  doive ftMH 
the  chronicle  nf  the  first  Prussian  bishop  Chrihtian.' 

The  origiu  il  iiutiiorities  for  the  history  of  the  ancient  Prut>biani5  arc  the  fol- 
lowing; 1.  The  durontcle  abready  mentioned  of  the  monk  Christian,  who  laix>ured 
idxtflOD  yean  ftr  Ae  otmrcnioa  of  the  pagan  Pkmrfvi^  and  wrote  an  hiHiiriMl 
aooowit  of  the  people,  under  the  title  oT  **IdlMr  FOianiiii  Belia],**  die  Book 
of  the  Sena  of  BeliiL  lUe  week  ii  natetaBntoty  loot,  hat  eximeli  ftom  it 
are  estant,  in  the  writlngi  «f  Simon  Oranau,  1521,  (which  have  nerer  been 
priatedf)  end  in  those  of  Lucas  David,  who  died  in  1583.  3.  After  the  work  of 
Christian,  the  most  ancient  document  on  the  history  of  the  Prussians  is  the  "Chto- 
nicou  Pru8si«"  of  Peter  Dusburg  (132G),  which  contains,  moreover,  a  complete 
history  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Teutonic  order  in  ttiat  country.  The  mmt  emi- 
nent  writers,  who  in  later  timeb  have  availed  themselves  of  these  reitources  for 
fUuaating  the  national  hletoijr  of  the  Pmriatm,  hava  bena  Haitknoch,  alnadjr 
died,  aafhor  of  oevenl  worh%  entitled  « Altee  imd  nenea  FkanaMn,  lS84,''«iid  Da 
Origfaiibiia  Rdig.  Onkt  in  Pnifm  ;**  likewlae  IMaet^ 

sorum,  acced.  Frid.  Zandii  Carmen  de  Oalindiset  Sudin is,'*  appended  to  theeditiaa 
of  Dusbui^'s  Chro'iicle,  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1679  ;  and  lastly  Voigt,  author  of 
the  celebrated  work  entitled  "  Geschichte  Preussen*  von  den  altesten  Zciten,*'  Konigs- 
heriff  IJ!J7.    See  a  note  in  M.  Blumhardt's  H  >t  (icn6rale  de  rEuiblissement  du 
Chrisiiaiiiamc,  Ireneva,  183tt,  torn.  ni.  p.  437  ;  and  AdeUing,  MithriUat.  ii.  s.  701. 

*  See  Voigt,  BeUage  ubtt  den  ObenicbMr  nnd  OhecprlateK  CMwe^  t^fmAU 
to  lut  Oeediicbie  Pteuieena. 
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symbol  was  three  skDlls^  bis  deligbt  tbe  misfortunes  of  men. 

Besides  these  there  were  many  gods  of  a  secondary  order, 
demons,  or  genii. 

SsCTiOM  III. — OJ  the  Old  Prussian,  Lithucmian,  and  Lettish 

Languages, 

Of  late  yeare,  and  dnoe  ibe  bistory  of  tbe  Indo-Europeaa 
languages  bas  engaged  so  mucb  attention,  tbe  dialects  of  tbe 

Lithuanians  and  Letts  have  been  diligently  studied  and  eluci- 
dated. The  result  has  been  a  now  prevailing  and  perhaps  fully 
established  opinion,  that  this  idiom  may  justly  claim  a  particu- 
lar place  of  its  own  among  the  languages  of  that  class.  It  ap- 
pears, indeed,  that  the  Lithuanian,  of  all  the  idioms  of  Europe, 
bas  the  neaiest  affinity  with  the  Sanskrit.  It  is  a  fact,  thoagh  a 
very  8uq>rising  one,  that  tbe  language  of  tbe  ancient  Prassians 
and  Letts  was  strongly  allied  to  tbe  sacred  and  classical  dia- 
lect of  Hindustan.  How  this  can  have  happened  would  be 
a  puzzling  question,  which  fortunately  it  is  needless  to  dis- 
cuss, since  our  concern  is  merely  to  ascertain  facts.  An 
analysis  of  the  Old  Prussian  language  by  Professor  Vou 
Bohlen  fully  establishes  the  assertion,  which  the  grammatical 
researches  of  MM.  Bopp,  Grimm,  Lassen,  and  others  had 
made  sufficiently  probable,  if  not  quite  certain.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  these  dialects  is  abstracted  from  M«  Von 
Bohlen's  memoir. 

The  yet  extant  and  nearly  connected  sister-dialects  of  tbe 
Old  Prussian  are  well  known  tu  be  the  Lettish  of"  Kuiiand  mui 
Lettland,  and  the  Lithuanian,  to  which  belongs  the  more  cor- 
rupt Polish  Lithuanian  or  Scliaraaitic.  Both  the  sister  dia- 
lects of  the  Old  Prussian,  namely,  the  Lithuanian  and  the 
Lettish,  are  nearly  on  a  level  in  respect  to  tbeir  comprehensive- 
ness  and  richness  in  words,  except  that  tbe  Lettish  bas  adopted, 
at  a  late  period,  a  greater  proportion  of  German  Tocables, 
But  tbey  differ  widely  in  grammatical  relations.  For  while 
the  Lithuanian,  protected  by  its  insulated  situation  from  that 
source  of  corruption,  has  with  w  ukI*  i iul  tidelity  maintained 
its  perfection  ot  native  ioiins  willi'iut  havino  tht  in  fixed  by 
writmg,  and  has  even  acquired  a  more  full  deveiopement  by 
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Gonsolting  euphony  rather  than  logical  accaniey»  and  by 
adopting  a  freer  and  bolder  construction  of  periods,  the  Let- 
tish on  the  contrary  has  become  as  deficient  in  inflections  and 

as  abstract  as  the  Persian,  Kn<:lish,  or  modern  German  ;  it  has 
softened  down  the  endin*;s  of  cases,  it  has  entirely  lost  the 
instrumcutal,  has  suffered  the  locative  to  become  obsolete,  has 
no  longer  any  trace  of  the  dual,  inflects  the  verb  by  means 
of  pronouns  prefixed,  and  has  amalgamated  foreign  words 
with  its  native  elements. 

The  Old  Prussian  stands  in  a  middle  pkoe  between  these 
two  languages.  Its  ancient  richness  in  words  cannot  be  eatt* 
mated  from  the  scanty  remains  of  its  vocabulary,  but  from  the 
rmmber  of  syaoiiyms  which  it  preserves  it  may  be  iiiterred 
that  the  copia  verhonna  in  this  kIkjiu  was  verv  considerable, 
its  grammatical  structure  displays  a  peculiar  mixture  of  new 
and  old  forms ;  of  old  forms  becoming  obsolete,  and  of  new 
ones  becoming  naturalised ;  and  of  an  indefinite  and  floctnating 
structure  and  pronunciation  of  unwritten  wmds,  very  favour- 
able to  approximation  to  other  languages^  and  perhaps  giving 
a  sometimes  deceptive  resemblance  to  the  Gothic  and  Slayonic. 
Thus  runkansy  instead  of  rankans,  passes  into  rukans,  nearly 
HsdUdu  occurs  instead  of  dudami  in  Lithuanuui,  (rfo,  dadamiy 
San  sk.  ^1  cw/i  I );  a  n  d  *  //  ?^ '  7/ ,  fo  r  « ?r  7/  San  s  k ira  m  l,snn,Ym^. 
sow).  Yet  these  three  dialects  display  proofs  that  they  are  dis- 
tinct tliough  allied  stems  from  the  same  stock  with  other  £ur«>- 
pean  languages,  not  derived  from  any  of  them^^bnt  having  a 
completeness  which  is  wanting  to  all  the  idioms  of  £urope 
and  only  discovers  itself  in  the  Sanskrit.* 

The  Sanskrit  DwHa  (Deut)  is  found  pure  only  in  the 
Lithuanian  Dieoas,  Lettish  Diws,  Prussian  Dehvs.  Hence 
Pruss.  dievuts  (pifM,  devotus),  in  Saiisk.  deivat.  This  may 
tend  to  convince  us  that  tlie  northern  nations  derived  the  name 
for  the  Dei^  from  the  same  source  whence  the  Greeks  and 
Humans  obtained  it,  and  certainly  not  from  them.f  A  de> 
nvation  of  the  same  word  through  the  Persian  is  equally  im- 

*  Ucber  die  ^ptache  tier  alien  Preussen,  vom  Professor  von  Bolilcn. 
t  This  mnaik  will  iociiMb  U10  Cdtie  knguagea.   QvA  is  in  WcUi^  ]>aw  ;  in 
Km^  Dift. 
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probable,  for  the  Persiaiis  designate  by  the  wotxl  Dew  an  evil 
demon.  But  the  Germans  may  have  obtained  from  the  Persian* 
their  word  CM,  (Gothic  ChUh^^)  God ;  in  Persian  Choda,  The 
Slavish  term  Bog  is  an  insulated  word.^ 

tn  -the  analytical  comparisoa  of  languages,  with  a  view  to 
discover  their  relations,  it  is  necessary  to  mark  the  transitions 
or  permutations  of  voweU  not  less  accurately  than  those  of 
consonants.    In  the  Sanskrit  tl)crc  are  certain  laws  for  the 
alteration  of  vowels  from  the  state  in  which  they  rue  iownd  in 
primitive  words  to  that  which  they  display  in  derivatives. 
This  is  termed  by  European  grammarians,  after  Grimm,  the 
atfengthening  of  vowels.   In  Sanskrit  thsee  changes  follow 
two  prescribed  forms,  which  are  termed  Gona  and  Vriddhi^f 
and  by  reference  to  these  priociples,  which  are  regular  and 
well-asoertained  in  Sanskrit,  a  derivative  word  is  distinguish- 
able from  a  primitive  one.    As  the  same  chan^^es  are  preva- 
lent throuirh  all  the  Indo-European  idioms,  a  similar  observa- 
tion wiii  genertiilv  ilLtijiiuiiie  which  is  the  oldest  and  least 
altered  form  of  a  word,  and  what  are  the  latest  acquired  or 
newest  forms.   Thus  in  Sanskrit,  yauoana  (juvmUw)  is  later 
than  fuwm  (juomi»)*   So  in  the  cognate  langus^es  we  have 
eotffio  and  eopa,  iram  ciipa:  the  Prussian  iHddai  {itidit,  in 
Sanskrit  nid,)  gives  origin  to  the  causal  form  vaidmna  (os- 
iemdii,  Sanskrit  wnd^  in  which  the  vowel  is  strengthened, 
and  this  entitles  us  to  consider  the  strengthened  Grothic  wair 
(mr)  as  later.than  the  Prussian  vyrs^  in  Sanskrit  virae. 
The  consonants  are,  however,  more  constant  or  less  varia- 

*  One  <rf  the  most  strikiii^  instaaces  of  an  imuMdlite  derivsdoa  of  voids  into 
the  FnuMiaa  $nA  Lidiiumian  ftmilj  of  languages  ftom  the  Sanskrit  is  ibe  fel- 
loiriiig:  Vimtmpatit  in  Ssaakrit  hmmis  prapedj  **n]cgr  of  die  thiid  daas,^  or 
Fuet;  its  secondary  mcanfaig  is  ^'folsr,"  ahsdiilsly.  The  Lithnaoiaa  euo^ti 
(4aiNjjNM),  Prassiaa  twiifpaftis  {domim),  displajs  its  near  relation  to  dio  Sanskrit 
It  cannot  be  fnipposed  to  be  derived  from  the  more  corrupt  Slavish  synonym  ^oa- 
poditif  htnpes,  Cfrnrorrjr^  which  wolild  hnnlly  return  so  nearly  to  its  original  fonn. 
The  simple  SanakriL  word  pal'n  {domimts)  is  even  found  in  the  Lithuanian  patu 
The  root  is  the  Stuuikrit  dhotooj  pd,  (^regnare,)  whence  wiih  a  formative  iia,  the 
litinwsiatt  pMot  <cioarini'«).  (Von  BoUan^s.  71(^0 

t  Gunu  md  Vriddki  ave  very  unportant  forms  in  dtecoDstroetioD  and  etymology 
of  words  in  San&rit,  and  their  Hifluence  may  be  tmced  in  all  die  Indo-Burapean 
]aiq(ttages*  Gnna  changes  V  to  ^  II  to  5«  rV  to  jfr,  and  IrX  to  Hi.  Vriddhi  diaogss 
or  angmcnts  4f  to  d»  1  to  a^  tt  to  ««»  r<  to  or,  irK  to  «^  « to  at,  and  o  to  «i. 
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bie  in  the  cognate  languages  ^  but  here  it  may  be  obeerved, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  where  a  mote  tenuis  belongs  to  a  word 
in  ito  onginal  form,  it  becomes  in  the  derited  dialects  or 
eiBier  languages  an  aspiiate,  and  by  degrees  passes  into  the 
middle  or  sofl  mute,  cori^sponding  to  its  class.  Compare, 
for  example,  the  Gothic  pronoun  interrogative  kw99,  with  the 
Sanskrit  kas,  ka,  /^im,  winch  is  recognised  iii  tlie  |>uiest  state 
in  our  Prubbiuu  dialects;  Prui^sian  and  Lithuitiuan  kas  {quis), 
quei  (t#W),  Sanskrit  kwa;  senku  (quocum),  which  pnmitive 
form  is  wanting  even  in  Sanskrit.    Thus  also  the  Sanskrit ' 
anyas  (aUus),  comparative  anyatar^Sf  anyatara^  am ;  Prus- 
sian crnlofv,  amira^  becomes  in  Gothic  mMan^  with  the  as- 
pirate, and  softens  its  dental  consonant  finally  into  d.  The 
transition  of  the  palatal  consonants  peculiar  to  Sanskrit  is 
uncertain,  but  yet  not  so  arbitrary  that  words  can  no  longer 
be  recoL':nised.    For  example,  S.  ckaturtlias  (pronounced 
tshaturtlim)  is  in  i^iussiaii  ketwirts,  Lithuanian  ketwirthas. 
S.  jdnd  i^mtiMer)  is  in  Prussian  ganna,  in  Gothic  qwirw, 
whence  queen,  quean,  cwen;  also  jiva  and  jknUa  {vita), 
Prussian  givei,  Lettish  dei&we,  Lithuanian  ^fgufai£.  Com- 
pare the  Gothic  ^lotiM  (metis).    T^foa  (Aonor)  sarvives 
only  in  the  Prussian  Imf .  The  most  Tariable  consonants 
are  h,  r,  and  s,  through  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  the 
liability  of  the  last  to  be  hardened  into  k.    And  here  we  may 
remark,  that  the  relation  of  the  Old  Indian  lauguatre  with  the 
Prussian  and  Lithuanian  stem  is  not  only  establisiied  by  these 
and  similar  phenomena,  but  that  the  nature  of  this  reiatiou  is 
such  as  to  preclude  altogether  the  supposition  that  it  has  taken 
place  through  the  medium  of  the  Gothic^  as  that  idiom  is 
displayed  in  the  version  of  Ulphilas.  The  northern  languages 
often  fireserre  the  primitive  forms  equally  puie»  as  Sanskrit 
eitfuu  (  JlHu8\  Gothic  and  Lithuaman  eunae,  Prasiuan  eouns, 
Gerniaa  so/m,  English  son.    Often  a  word  otherwi&e  lost 
is  recognised  in  these  idioms,  as  Sanskrit  i^^iAva  i^owwe),  Prus- 
sian vissa,  Lettish  viss,  Lithuanian  vissas.    In  many  in- 
stances the  idioms  of  the  Prussian  stem  preserve  peri^t 
words,  which  in  Sanskrit  are  found  truncated.    The  proper 
•names  contain  in  the  Prussian,  as  in  other  dead  languages, 
many  lobt  words.  Thus  the  names  of  places  in  wangm,  as 
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Tkmoangen,  Kinwmigen  and  otfam,  ntaated  in  forests*  are 

probably  related  to  the  Sanskrit  wana  (sylvOf  lucus),  in  Old 

High  Dutch  wane;  and  lauks  {(lyer),  in  Mehlanken,  Taur- 
lauken,  Taplaken,  to  the  Sanskrit  loka  {locus,  numdo, 
mundus)* 

With  respect  to  the  preservation  of  grammatical  forms,  the 
Prussian  is  much  poorer  than  its  sister-dialect,  the  Lithuanian; 
nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  since  theGhrandmaster  Siegfried  of 
Feuchtwangen  endeavonred,  as  early  as  1309,  to  banish  it  by  a 
decree  (rom  the  popular  use ;  a  proceeding  which  certainly  ren- 
dered more  difficult  the  instruction  of  the  Prussians  in  Chris- 
tianity, \vhii»tit.  deprived  the  autioii  of  their  dearest  possession 
— their  thoughts !  But  amidst  all  the  uncertainty  between 
the  peculiar  and  the  acquired,  the  Old  Prussian  dialect  shows 
many  original  traits  of  a  perfect  laoguage*  and  these  may,  with- 
out going  through  the  whole  grammar,  be  shortly  described. 

The  declension  of  nouns  has  now  few  peculiarities ;  the 
cases  are  defecti?e,  inasmuch  as  the  instrumental  and  locative 
are  entirely  wanting,  or  mutilated,  and  in  many  cases,  owin^ 
to  the  uncertain  government  of  the  prepositions,  not  to  be 
determined.  There  is  no  appearance  of  a  dual  even  in  the 
pronouns,  which  usually  retain  their  forms  longer  than  any 
other  parts  of  language;  and  even  the  traces  of  a  neuter  are 
doubtful,  for  emnen  (itomsfi),  and  other  words  which  might 
be  taken  for  neuters,  are  never  so  mariced  by  the  article:  thus 
in  dot,  sto,  in  Vater's  arrangement,  in  Lithuanian  las, 
M,  the  neuter  is  too  uncertain  to  be  fully  demonstrated.  The 
firat  declension  is  clearly  marked.  The  characteristic  of  the 
nouns  in  Prussian  is  in  the  masculine,  «,  {deiva,  deuSf)  with 
the  connecting  vowel  thrown  out,  (comp.  Lithuanian  deivas, 
Sanskrit  devas,)  which  appears  again  in  tlie  lenitive  d(nvas 
(Sanskrit  devasya).  The  dative,  as  in  the  Gothic,  terminates 
in  A,  and  thus  becomes  like  the  accusative  {deifyan,  Sanskrit 
denmm) ;  the  vocative  loses  merely  the  s  of  the  nominative 
(d^0,  Sanskrit  d^a)>  witii  only  a  few  corrupted  excefptions. 
The  nominative  plural  is  Mnm  (Sanskrit  cffu^),  the  geni- 
tive ddwsn8  (Sanskrit  deiii6n6m);  the  dative  plural  shows 
again  .some  approach  to  the  old  form,  in  which  a  httle  soften- 
ing of  the  letters  is  not  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  (vy- 
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Hmatu,  viris,  Sanskrit  virehhyag)\  the  accusative  in  Prnsk 
sian  rataiiui  the  which  euphony  hi  Sanekrit  requires  to  be 
thrown  ont»  (i0ynin«»  Seaskrit  v^iii).  The  lemiuiue  of  the 
fint  decleneioii  is  ia  a»  «•  in  Sanskrit,  gamma  {muUer),  dam 
(domiin),  and  is  declined  odierwue  like  the  masculine.  The 
>iccond  (lecleiisiou  miiy  be  detected  :  !!la^(.  nkiie  rikys  {doini- 
iius),  ieialniiie  teUi^  {fto/ior,)  which  m  the  rest  ibllow  the 
U&uai  variations. 

The  Prussian  pronouns  present  a  remarkable  archaism;  in 
their  near  approach  to  the  Sanskrit  they  exceed  e?en  tiie 
Lithuanian*  The  pionomi  demonstrative^  which  oceupiea  the 
place  of  the  article,  is  itasj  and  is  probably  composed  of 
two  prononns  sot  and  Im,  which  are  both  found  again  in  the 
Sanskrit,  of  which  the  Prussian  preserves  the  accusative  singu- 
lar 6tan  (Siuisk.  tam)y  while  the  Lithuanian  adopts  the  a  cir- 
cumflexcd,  therefore  not  written  t'ul!  v,'rind  approaching  the  Let- 
tish to.  Tlie  genitive  steUai,  temitiiiie  stcues,  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  Sanskrit  tofffm,  feminine  tasydsy  than  the 
shortened  Lithuanian  to,  feminine  tOBi  but  the  dative  comes 
nearer  to  the  Sanskrit  than  in  any  other  hmguage,  as  it  uses 
the  syllable  Mm  as  the  chaiactetistic  endings  (compare  kammt 
(cui),  Sanskrit  kagwuU;  iiemnUf  Sanskrit  iamai,)  which  ap- 
pears nowhere  else  so  pure,  (compare  Lithuanian  thmuiy 
Gothic  tfiaiiunif.  with  the  8  thrown  out).  The  feminine  in 
Prussian  has  in  tlie  dative  siesaieiy  hke  the  Sanskrit  tasyai; 
besides,  kas  and  sUis  in  Prussian  become  relative  through  the 
syllable  vyds,  as  in  Sanskrit  through  eoi/,  a:^  kayda  iqualis), 
Haoffda  (telis).  The  personal  pronoun  as  (ego)  seems  to  be 
the  original  form ;  the  Sanskrit  is  akeady  soflened,  for 
heie  the  absolute  state  is  as^at^  and,  as  is  shown  in  num- 
berless examples,  s  passes  into  A,  but  seldom  the  contrary 
happens,  (compare  iSanskrit  ashta,  acta,  Gothic  ahtim^  ice). 
The  other  obliqne  cases  take,  as  in  Sanskut,  a  different  aux- 
iliary; for  example,  dative  Prussian  maim  (nearer  to  the  San- 
skrit mayam  than  the  Lithuanian  rnan).  On  the  otiier 
hand,  the  second  person,  tu,  (in  Sanskrit  already  with  the 
suffix  only  iwam,)  receives  no  adjunct  :  dative  ^6601  (tUn), 
Sanskrit  iubhfam.  In  the  plural,  Prussian  Jowt  (mm),  San- 
skrit yitycm,  contain,  in  both  alike,  a  new  root,  yu. 
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In  the  Terlw  no  regular  conjugatton  is  carried  out ;  bat  that 
here  also  the  language  once  approached  the  perfectioii  of  the 
Sanskrit  is  proved  by  the  verb  substuntiv(j,  vvhicli,  cxc  upting 
that  the  dual  is  wanting,  is,  by  retain inii  t  he  root-vowel,  more 
regularly  conjugated  than  even  the  Indian.  This  is  the  form : 

Asmai  {$um\  SiiiArit  asmi. 


Awei   ...  asi,  uutOMl  oi  Mttu 

Ami   oiH, 

Asmai   vinu,  instead  of  oinaii* 

Astei  stha,  instead  of  astha. 

Ast   santif  instead  of  usanti. 


The  infinitive'  in  Prussian  ends  in  t:  hoid  (esse,)  eninit 
{jsumere),  nuuUit  {precari)^  pout  (fiUbere),  but  though  this  is 
the  common  ending,  it  must  be  considered  a  contraction. 
When  complete  it  has  a  nasal.*  Aotttoit,  emmton,  madUUm, 
pcuton^  in  which  it  resembles  the  Sanskrit  infinitiye,  or  more 
properly  the  gerund :  pdtum  {potum).  A  peculiar  form 
of  the  infinitive  is  that  in  wei:  biatwei  {Umere,)  b'dUwei 
(dicere). 

The  participles  which  Vater  adduces  require  a  more  careful 
examination,  in  which  only  the  Sanskrit  can  help  us:  many 
belong  to  the  infinitive,  as  those  in  ton ;  many  in  us  are  in  the 
form  of  participles  passive,  which  in  Sanskrit  are  formed  in 
nets  and  tasi  ex.  aulauns  (mortuus).  Some,  called  by  lYater 
verbal  substantives,  are  accusative  participles  of  the  present 
tense  active;  as  dilants  {opera ns),  waitmntin  {loquevtcrn). 
Compare  Sanskrit  jj^fc^ aw,  accusative  pacJntntam\coqiic7item), 

Amongst  the  ancient  excellencies  of  the  Prussian  dialect 
roust  also  be  reckoned  those  inseparable  particles,  which  few 
in  number,  yet  give  to  the  verb  the  capability  of  a  rich  variety 
of  modifications,  and  are,  a  few  mutilations  excepted,  the  same 
as  in  Sanskrit,  although,  as  is  natural,  their  meaning  is  some- 
times different :  the  most  common  are  per  (Sanskrit  para\ 
■pa  and  po  (Sanskrit  npa),  prei  (Sanskrit  prati),  ^  (Sanskrit 
a,  or  in  an  older  form  an),  u  and  me  (Sanskrit  ut),  na  (San- 
skrit anu)j  .sen  (Sanskrit  mm).  Afterwards  these  particles 
became  true  nominal  prepositions,  and  this  change  i5>  visible 
in  the  Prussian,  although  its  laws  are  so  uncertain.  Not  less 
essential  than  this  formation  of  the  verbs  to  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  languages,  is  the  mode  of  increasing  the  nouns  and 
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adjectives  by  derivative  Byllables  or  so-called  suffixes,  ia 
wliicli  tliese  languages  develope  the  greatest  richness  in  the 
formation  of  words.  The  richest  in  this  respect  are  the  San- 
skrity  ifae  Greefci  and  the  German  langnages^  and  it  is  seldom 
that  the  terminatkm  agrees  with  the  similar  ones  of  anoither 
dialect,  as  some  examples  may  show :  from  tlie  root  ag  and 
ak  {vidcre)y  the  Sanskrit  makes  ak-.^ha  {oculus),  the  Prus- 
sian (iL'kiSf  the  Greek  oic*,oi,  tlie  Latin  oc-ulus;  from  dak  the 
Sanskrit  makes  dakshana  {destra),  the  Greek  dc4c%  the  Old 

Prii<!^?Rn  tickra* 

The  Prussian  displays  many  of  these  endings,  which  re- 
Hemble  most  oearly  the  Lithuanian  and  Lettish,  and  sometimeB 
the  German.  It  would  occupy  too  much  room  to  ennmente 
them  ally  and  to  compare  them  with  simihur  suffixes  in  the 

Sanskrit.  Lastly,  the  Prussian  and  Lithuanian  language 
has  in  common  with  the  cognates  the  power  of  forming 
compounds,  and  ffives  iiiflced  exampU  s  of  true  Indian  com- 
position; for  example,  when  the  first  member  m  the  absolute 
state  must  be  considered  in  the  relation  of  a  case,  as  btU-^argt 
{foteffamUioM);  where,  however,  the  true  genitive  appears, 
huUa$-iaiw9:  in  like  manner  from  the  particle  m  (^nskrit 
sa),  «Dd  M  (amaref  Sanskrit  MA,  hAere),  the  compound 
9tUuban  (mairimmiktm)  is  formed,  and  others,  which  aome^ 
times  appear  to  be  formed  alter  the  German,  as  kaimalucke 
{heim-mchen).  The  construction  has  already  accomnioclated 
itself  to  the  genius  of  the  German  toiiiivic,  for  ilje  lanjiuage 
early  lost  its  determinate  character;  but  how  rich  it  even  then 
was  in  sound,  and  how  easily  it  accommodated  itself  to  metiei 
the  translation  of  the  well-known  verse  will  show :  Ein  jeder 
lem'  sein  Lection,*'  &c.,  which  b  thus  given  hy  Ahel  Will : 

*^  Sitini  nmHngniin  •w«iaa  maUnawD 
Tit  wltat  UUifti  iMlliiiiit  «MtMiteUan7' 

Sbotiom  IV. — CoiidiMtofi. 

The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  formed  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  facts  surveyed  in  the  two  preceding  sections  is, 
that  the  Old  Pruthenians  or  Prussians,  the  Lithuauiaas  aud 
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the  Lettish  people  form  a  groupe  of  mitioiifli  distinct  Aom  the 
Geroian  or  Gothic  race  on  one  side,  and  from  the  Slavi  on 

the  other,  though  more  nearly  related  to  these  nations,  and 
paiticularly  to  the  latter,  than  to  otlu  r  branches  ot  the  Indo- 
European  family.  They  appear  to  have  been  subject  to  an 
order  of  priests,  more  powerful  than  tliose  of  the  other  nations 
in  the  eaat  of  Europe,  and  only  comparable  to  the  Druidical 
hierarchy  among  the  Geltt.  Their  lasguage  differed  coo-* 
eideraUiy  fiom  the  other  eaatem  Btmqpeaa  diateots^  and  pre- 
served the  forma  of  the  Sanskrit  in  a  much  purer  and  less 
alteied  state.  It  must  be  considered  as  a  bianch  springing 
more  immediately  fix>m  the  original  stock.  The  inference  is, 
that  tlie  people  of  tlic  narrow  extent  of  country  included 
between  tiie  Finns  and  Gotlis  were  a  distinct  tnbe,  who  pre- 
ceded the  Slavic  race  in  their  northern  progress,  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  had  occupied  the  coast  of  the  Eastern 
Baltic  many  ages  before  the  arrival  of  that  people  in  the 
northem  parts  pf  Sarmatia.  It  is  not  improbable  that  thej 
were  the  Tenedi  or  Venedn  of  fht  classical  writers  from  tlie 
age  of  Pliny  to  that  of  Ptolemy. 
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CHAFr£R  IX. 


OV  TBB  AHOIBMT  AHD  MODBRII  IVRABITAXT8  OF  THB  CiOVV- 
TRIB8  8ITVATBD  BBTWBBIT  THB  DANUBB  AHD 

KOUMT  TAURUS* 


SECTION  I. — General  Survey. 

Tmb  ooaotries  bordering  on  both  aides  of  the  Hellespoiit 
snd  Bosphoros  have  been  connected  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  history  by  social  and  political  relations.  On  these  opposite 

shores,  to  which  the  nameB  of  Europe  and  Asia  perhaps  6rst 
belonged,  tfie  same  tribes  of  people  appear  to  have  been 
spread  in  every  age.  The  iutervtuu)*^  straits  have  been  often 
passed,  from  either  side,  in  warlike  expeditions,  undertaken  on 
a  smaller  scale  for  objects  of  plunder,  or  on  a  greater  for  cod^ 
quest  and  colonisation ;  and  while  the  Asiatics  were  more  ci- 
▼ilised  and  powerful  than  the  people  of  Europe,  no  formidable 
barrier  seems  to  have  opposed  the  progress  of  uivaderB  till 
they  reached  the  chain  of  Mount  HiemuSy  defended  by  pre- 
cipitous heights  and  by  warlike  and  barbarous  hordes.  Even 
this  boundary,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Danube,  is  said  to  have 
been  passed  by  various  conquerors,  either  African  or  Asiatic, 
but  no  permanent  impression  was  made  on  the  countries  fur- 
ther northward  until  a  comparatively  late  period.  Beyond 
the  Danube  were  the  vast  plains  of  Scythia,  called  in  later 
times  Sarmatia,  which  were  so  little  known  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus  that  the  whole  r^on  was  said  by  the  Thracians  to 
be  inhalnted  by  bees.  The  historian  obteined  information 
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thai  it  belonged  to  the  Sigynnae,  a  nomadic  people  who  were 
drawn  over  their  plains  by  smail  horses  in  cars  or  wagonsi  and 
extended  their  journeys  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Heneti^ 

at  die  bottom  ul  ilio  Aiii  iatic  s^ulf.    The  ethnography  of  the 
ree^ion  to  the  soutlnvard  of  the  Danube  is  tolerably  well  known 
from  the  time  of  Herodotuti.    That  writer  has  given  ns  a 
geoeral  survey  of  the  inhabitants,  which  has  been  illustrated 
by  notices  scattered  through  the  works  of  other  histonana, 
and  filled  np  with  toLeiable  aecniacy  by  Strabo,  whose  account 
of  the  tiib^  of  Greeks  and  Thiacians,  and  Epirots  and  II- 
lyrians,  ia  one  of  the  most  carefully  written  parts  of  his  great 
work.    From  these  sources  we  collect  that  four  distinct  races 
or  groupes  of  iidlions,  between  w  huiu  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  supposed  by  the  ancients  that  any  affinity  liowever 
remote  existed,  divided  between  them  all  the  countries  in  Eu- 
rope lately  belonging  to  the  Ottoman  empire.   Of  these  the 
Thracians  were  the  most  numerous  and  extenave*  They  ocr 
cupied  all  the  eastern  parts  of  the  European  region  above 
described^  as  well  as  the  central  j^ains  to  the  southward  of 
the  Danube,  and  in  Asia  Minor  a  still  more  eitensive  tract. 
To  the  westward  of  the  Thracians,  and  reaching  from  tb^ice  • 
to  the  Adriatic,  were  Illyriaii  tiibch,  a  nation  of  barbuiuus 
mountaineers.   To  the  southward  of  the  lUyrians  vveic  the 
Epirotic  tribes,  who  possessed  a  tract  of  hill-country  reach- 
ing from  the  Ionian  Sea  to  Macedonia,  and  cutting  otf  the 
western  parts  of  Greece  from  the  lUyrian  territory.  The 
fourth  nation  are  the  Greeks,  who  were  hemmed  in  towards 
the  north  by  the  Epirots  on  the  western,  and  by  the  Thracians 
on  the  eastern  side.  Of  these  four  nations  the  Greeks  alone 
can  be  said  to  have  left  undoubted  posterity,  preserving  still 
the  language  and  perpetuating  the  stock  of  their  forefathers. 
Tliere  are,  how  t  \  er,  other  races  m  the  same  countries  who  in 
all  probability  liave  succeeded  in  like  manner  to  the  Thracians 
and  iUyrians,  though  the  evidence  of  their  dcHcent  is  not  so 
unequivocal,  since  they  are  not  without  some  research  dis- 
tii^ishable  from  the  various  colonies  who  have  passed  the 
Baaube  and  settled  themselves  to  the  southward  of  that  iiver 
in  later  times,  af^r  partially  dispossessing  the  earlier  inhabit- 
ants. The  earliest  of  these  invading  nations  came  from  the 


HATIOMS  in  TffftAOB. 


westward.  They  were  the  Celtic  Scordisci,  wbo»  as  we  ba?e 
seen,  occupied  an  extenBive  country  to  the  southward  of  the 
Danube.  They  aie  placed  by  Strabo  between  the  Margus 
or  the  Morawa,  and  the  Noarus  *  supposed  to  be  the  Save, 

namely,  in  the  modern  Servia  and  Bosnia.    They  are  said  to 
have  destroved  the  Triballi,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  Thracian  tribes  m  the  tune  of  Herodotus,  and  Ihey 
maiDtaioed  their  independence  till  they  were  conquered  by 
the  Romans.    In  the  accoonta  given  of  the  wars  of  the  Roman 
anniea  the  Scordiaci  are  reckoned  among  the  principal  nations 
of  Thrace.^  From  this  time  no  importantaccession  was  made 
to  the  population  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Danube  till  the 
age  of  Valens,  when  Moesia  was  given  by  the  emperor  to  the 
Goths,  wlio  passed  the  river  in  a  bo<ly,  which  Gibbon  com- 
putes to  have  amounted  to  a  million  of  j)copie.J    But  the 
Goths  abandoned  Mcesia,  which  became  afterwards  the  seat 
of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom,  while  many  extensive  districts  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Byzantine  empire  were  colonised,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  various  Slavonian  hordes.  The  Bulgarians 
were,  in  the  ninth  century,  the  dominant  people  in  these  coun- 
tries.! "I^^T 

were,  as  we  shall  hereafter  observe,  a  Turkish 

race,l|  and  to  ok  tliLir  name  from  the  Wolga,  termed  by  them 
Bolga,  on  which  was  situated  their  ancient  kingdom  of  Bol- 
gari;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  outnumbered  by  tliti  Slavic 
hordes  under  their  sway,  and  to  have  adopted  the  lani^uageof 
that  people,  with  whom  they  were  intermixed.^!  Nations  of 
the  Slavic  language  wave  the  last  people  who  obtained  settle- 
ments for  numerous  hordes  beyond  the  Danube,  until  the 
invasion  of  the  Byantine  empire  by  the  Turks;  and  those 
tribes  in  the  Ottoman  provinces  who  speak  neither  the  Sla- 
vonian uoi  the  Turkish  language,  may  be  considered  as  must 

•  Strebo,  Ub.  vii.  p.  318.   •  f  T.  Liv.  £piu  lib.  Ixv. 

j:  GiblN%di.zxvL  §Millii]dftLiLi.Ml. 
H  Vol  Btagal,  dtad  by  Aadnqg.  See  aim  MiilUi't  UgriiblMi  VoUnlMniB, 
ThefliL 

^  BoMOvich,  who  was  a  native  of  Ragusa  in  Dalmatia  found  himself  able  to 
understand  the  Bulgarians,  during  his  travels  through  their  country,  without  great 

difficulty.  See  Boscovich's  Travels,  Lausanne,  1772,  p.  59.  The  speech  of  the  Bul- 
garians is  intelligible  to  the  Kus  ian^-,  aiul  their  church  books  are  in  the  Servian  or 
Kusiian  language.   See  Adelung,  Mitiiridates,  ii.  642. 
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probably  defceaded  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitaats.  They 
aie  the  Gteebiy  the  Albaaiaiie,  and  the  Wallachs. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  the  hiitory  of  the  four  nations 

before  enuraerated. 

SflcnoH  IL — Of  the  Thracian  Rom, 

Herodotus  declares  that  the  Thracians  weie  tiie  most  nu- 
merous race  of  people  in  the  world  next  to  the  Indians.*  In 
this  passage  he  used  the  name  in  its  widest  sense,  as  compre* 

bending  all  the  nations  allied  to  the  Thrucmns  in  language 
and  descent.  It  has  also  a  more  restricted  meaning,  in  which 
it  includes  certain  tribes  more  properly  termed  Thracians, 
and  chiefly,  as  it  appears,  those  clans  who  were  subject  to 
the  Thracian  kingdom  of  the  Odrystty  or  their  immediate 
neighbours.^ 

The  Thracians  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  reached  northwatd 
as  far  as  the  Danube.;}:  The  coast  of  the  Adriatic  was  occupied 
by  the  Illyrian  race,distinct,a8  we  shall  find,  from  the  Thracian ; 

but  to  the  eastward  of  the  Illyrians  the  whole  country  was 
occupied  by  Thracian  tribes  as  i'ar  as  the  Euxine.  The  heart 
of  Thrace  was  the  broad  valley  of  the  Hebrus  lyiny:  between 
the  chains  nf  Rhodope  and  Hsemus,  the  latter  of  which  is  now 
calYbd  the  Balkan.  Strabo  makes  it  reach  westward  to  the 
Stry  moUi— U  wipar  Ir^fun^  litn,  fdxpi  rov  Atfuiv,  vArru  BpagSr 
l9rt.|  He  says  in  another  passage  that  all  Greece  was  hemmed 
in  towards  the  north  by  Thmctan,  Epirotic,  and  Illyrian  na- 
tions. The  Thracians,  he  adds,  possess  Macedonia  and  a 
part  of  Tiiessaly  :  above  Acarnania  and  /Ktolia  are  i.hc  Thes- 
proti,  the  CassopBBi,  the  Amphilochi,  the  Molossi,  and  the 
Athamanes,  which  are  Epnotic  nations.  We  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  advert  again  to  these  last  tribes  and  the  race  to 
which  they  belong.  The  principal  nations  between  Mount 
Hsemus  and  the  Danube  were  the  Krobizii,  near  the  Pontus, 
and  the  Triballi,  a  Thracian  people,  as  Strabo  declare8,||  who 
inhabited  the  extensive  Trihallian  plains  in  the  central  parts 

«  BonmL  Ui.  v.  c.  8.  t  Adeiung,  Mitliridst  b.  U.  t.  SS4. 
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of  the  inland  country^  of  which  they  kept  po8i«stion  till  they 
weie  expelled  by  the  Celtic  Scoidisci^  shortly  before  the  time 
of  Aleznnder  the  Great.  Withm  the  same  boondary  were 
sevemi  other  tribes,  well  known  to  be  of  the  Thracian  stoek; 

as  the  Bessi,  who  inhabited  the  greater  part  of  Mount  Hjeraus, 
where  they  jnu  ntained  their  independence  even  against  the 
amiy  of  Xerxes;  the  Bryges,  near  Macedonia,  who  were  the 
ancestral  stock  of  the  Phrygians,  cil  cording  to  Herodotus  and 
Strabo;  the  Satrse,  in  the  south  on  tlie  mountains  of  Rhodope^ 
equally  wild  and  ind^ndent ;  the  Trausi,  on  the  Travos, 
known  to  Herodotus;  and  the  Thyni  near  Salmydessusy  who 
were  nid  to  ha?e  passed  with  the  Mysians  into  Asia  Minor, 
and  to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  Bithynians. 

Besides  these  tribes,  who  are  all  termed  Thracians  in  a  more 
restricted  sense,  there  were  several  nations  who  are  known  by 
sutiicient  evidence  to  have  b<  longed  to  that  race. 

L  The  Getm  and  Dacians  are  deciai^  by  ail  the  aucient 
writers  to  have  been  of  the  Thracian  race. 

The  Gets  axe  first  mentioned  by  Herodotus^  who  terms 
ihem  the  most  valiant  and  honest  of  the  Thracians**  They 
were  subdued  by  the  army  of  Darius  before  he  arrived  at  the 
Danube ;  therefore  they  dwelt  at  that  time  to  the  southward 
of  the  Danube,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  differed  in 
manners  or  language  from  other  Thracian  tribes,  in  the  time 
of  Thucydides  they  are  found  in  ihu  bauie  ieg:ioti,  namely, 
between  the  Danube,  Mount  Hamulus,  and  the  Euxine  ;  and^ 
as  Mannert  has  observed,  they  must  have  been  among  those 
Thracian  tribes  who  combined  with  the  Scythians  in  r^isting 
the  arms  of  Philip  of  Macedon.t  Perhaps  at  this  time  they 
crossed  the  Danube^  since  they  appear  on  the  northern  side 
when  the  country  on  the  Euxine  was  invaded  by  Ly8imachu». 
Niebuhr  thinks  they  had  disappeared  IVom  their  f  ormer  coun- 
try in  the  age  of  Alexander,  who  found  a  city  of  the  Gets 
within  the  Scvthia  of  Herodotus.! 

In  the  time  of  Strabo  the  country  of  the  Getee  certainly 
was  to  the  northward  of  the  Danube.   It  was  a  part  of  Dacia, 

*  Hood. iv.c 08.  f  M annat, 0«cgr. dcr  GtkdMmaA fiSiiMr, 

t  Nicbub^  GMgr.  of  Scydiiis  tnublwl  Awn  Uii «  Kldnew  Scfalftv." 
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andStmbo  declares*  that  the  people  of  the  eastern  Dacia,  near 
the  sea  iincl  the  mouth  of  the  Dttiiube,  were  called  Getae,  a.nd 
those  of  the  western  part  Daci.-f*  It  seems  then  that  the  GetaB, 
who  were  recognised  by  Herodotus  and  Thucvdides  as  Thra- 
clans,  were  of  the  same  race  with  the  Dacians.:|: 

2.  The  Macedonians  appear  to  have  b6en  a  Thracian  people. 
The  Argive  Temenida  foanded  a  Qieciaii  state  in  Macedonia 
at  an  early  period,  and  Philip  brought  the  skm-clad  Mace- 
doniaiia  from  their  moantabBy  and  taught  them  to  till  the  eoil 
and  live  in  towns,  and  by  military  discipline  trained  them  to 
become  conquerors  of  the  w  orld.  But  the  language  of  the 
Macedonians  was  unintelligible  to  the  Greeks.  The  Greek 
soldiers  in  Alexander's  army  understood  not,  as  we  learn  from 
Quintius  Curtius,§  a  speech  addiessed  to  the  Macedonians. 
Niebnhr  thought  the  Macedoniana  a  Pelasgic  people.  But 
the  Pelasgic  name  had  become  extinguished  in  Greece  long 
before  the  Bgp  of  the  Macedonian  conqu^ta.  We  may  infer 
from  a  wdl-known  passage  of  Herodotus,  that  the  only  relics 
of  the  Pelasgi  existing  in  his  time,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Greeks,  were  llic  bands  of  Tyrsenian  Pelase;i  who  were  set- 
tled near  Placia  and  Crestona.  Had  the  language  of  the 
Macedonians  been  that  of  these  same  Pelasgi,  the  fact  could 
hardly  hare  escaped  his  knowledge^  and  it  would  assuredly 
have  been  mentioned  by  him  in  the  passage  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  question  with  what  nations  the  Pelasgi  were  allied, 
and  what  idiom  was  their  speech.  If  we  give  credit  to 
StrabOi  we  must  consider  the  Macedonians  as  a  Thracian 
people.  That  geographer  mentions  several  parts  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian country,  and  Pieria,  on  the  borders  of  Theshaly, 

•  Strabo,  p.  ?>]-i.  ed.  Casaub. 

f  Strabo  adds  his  testimony  to  ihe  Thracian  origin  and  language  of  the  Oeta^ 
and  he  ctles  in  another  passage  a  vene  Maunder,  in  whkh  the  Geta»  are  men- 
tidned  aa  ThadttM  s 

ir&vnt  fAv  tk  6piacc  fn&kunu  S*  ol  Tirtu 

jtr/xcv. 

"  AH  tlie  Thracians,  but  eq»cclaUy  the  Geta^  ai«  not  verf  tampcmte^**  See 

Stnbo,  lib.  viL  p.  295. 
X  Strabo  says  expressly,  p.  305,  tiiat  the  Daci  and  the  Uetse  speiUc  one  language* 
§  Q.  Curtius,  vi.  9.   Mithridat.  ii.  p.  ;itil. 

H  fl  2 
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whieh  he  expressly  says  had  been  peopled  by  theThracians.* 

In  another  passage  he  declares  that  in  his  time  theThracians still 
had  possession  of  many  countries  considered  as  belonging  to 
Greece,  namely,  Macediniia,  and  some  ])arts  of  Thessaly.-f"  By 
this  we  can  only  understand  that  the  Thracian  laneuage  and 
Thracian  manneia  still  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of 
these  conntries,  and  that  though  ruled  by  Grecian  princesy  the 
people  had  not  become  assimilated  to  the  Groeks. 

3.  TheAbantes^  the  native  inhabitants  of  EuboBa,Galled  after 
them  Abantisy  wete  likewise^  according  to  Strabo^  a  Thracian 
tribe.^ 

4.  Besides  all  the  above-mentioned  tribes  of  the  Thracian 
race  who  inhabited  Europe,  there  were  several  nations  in  Asia 
Minor  who  were  supposed  by  the  ancient  writers  to  Ijelony:  to 
the  same  stock.  As  they  form  a  separate  depai  ttnent  of  na- 
tlonS)  I  shall  advert  to  their  history  in  a  particular  section 
which  will  be  devoted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lesser  Asia. 

The  manners  of  the  Thracians  are  deecribed  by  Herodotus 
and  by  Posidonius^  whose  accdunt  has  been  preserved  by 
Strabo.  They  display  some  traces  of  eastern  culture^  mixed 
with  the  barbarism  of  the  northern  European  nations.  The 
funerals  of  chiefs  were  celebrated  among  them  with  great 
festivity,  and  at  the  same  time  \y\\h  loud  lamentations.  They 
sacrificed  on  these  occasions  many  animals,  and  sonietniics 
burned,  at  others  interred  the  body,  over  which  they  raitied 
a  mound  of  earth.  The  favourite  wife  of  the  deceased, 
splendidly  dressed,  was  immolated  by  her  nearest  relatives  on 
the  tomb  of  her  husband.  This  was  coveted  as  a  great  dis- 
tinction.   The  GetsB  believed  in  the  immortality  of  souls, 

♦ 

*  Niebuiir's  principal  reason  for  supposing  the  Macedouiau«  PeUjgi  is  the  cele- 
brated passage  of  Jbcfaylos,  iHikh  «ffl  Itt  dtad  in  «  succeeding  aeetiiNi  «f  dilt 
di^plv*inirfdA  ldagPdMgiMiiiikttlifadeiBiin«^  ftr  w  die  river  Stij- 
moB.  Itnrait  beolMcmAdMlaGnek  Ungdomhad  iMM 
^I^U  licflKi  lihe  time  of  jE^chylus.  Tlitii  there  was  a  Maccdnus  mentioned 
among  the  pmterity  of  tiM  mytfaiod  Ljmmi  hat  the  mph  wamj  have  Jvtend  to 
the  Argive  colony. 

■f  Probably  the  Tliracian  race  reachul  southward  as  far  as  the  Peneus,  and  tliat 
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'and  that  after  death  they  went  to  the  abode  of  their  god 

Zamolxis,  called  also  Gcbeleizes,  where  they  were  for  ever  in 
happiness.  The  Thracians  in  general  were  addicted  to  ex- 
cessive drinkinfj  ;  tlicy  esteemed  agriculture  a  disgraceful  em- 
ployment ;  their  delight  was  in  war  and  plunder*  They  punc- 
tured or  tattooed  their  skins ;  they  were  accustomed  to  sell 
their  children  into  slavery. 

Section  III. — Of  the  lUyrian  Race* 

The  most  accurate  among  the  ancient  writers  have  always 
distinguished  between  the  Illyriuns  and  the  Thracians.  Strabo 
in  particular,  who  is  our  best  guide  in  this  part  of  ancient 
ethnology,  carefully  separates  the  lllyhans  from  all  other 
races.  The  Illyrians  were  the  borderers  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  occupied  the  coast  from  the  junction  of 
that  gulf  with  the  Ionic  Sea»  to  the  estuaries  of  the  river  Po.* 
Of  this  wide  extension  of  the  Illyrian  name,  Herodotus 
-is  the  first  evidence.  He  likewise  places  Illyrians  on  the 
western  tributaiy  nvers  of  the  .Moravu.  He  says,  The  river 
Anirros,  tiinvinir  from  the  Illyrians  towards  the  north,  |;(mus 
intotlie  Tnbaiiiaii  plains  and  tlie  river  Brongo8,and  the  lirongos 
•into  the  Danube.f  He  was  aware  that  the  Heneti,  in  the  inmost 
recess  of  the  gulf,  were  Iilyrian84  That  the  Veneti  or  Heneti 
were  a  tribe  distinct  from  all  the  Celtic  nations  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhoodi  we  have,  with  many  others,  the  testimony  of 
.  Polybius,  who  declares  that  although  the  Veneti  resembled  the 
Celtai  of  the  Cisalpine  in  manners  and  habits,  they  were  quite 
separate  in  lansruage.§  The  Heneti  or  Veneti  appear  then  to  have 
been  the  last  Illyrian  tribe  towards  the  north-west.  The  southern 
limits  of  this  race,  where  they  bordered  on  the  Epirots,  are  ac- 
curately described  by  Strabo.  He  marks  out  the  transit  of  the 
road  called  Via  Ignatia,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  £pi-. 
damnns  and  ApoUoniainto  Macedonia;  it  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded directly  eastward  from  £pidamnu8  towards  Edessa 
and  Pellay  and  to  Thessalonica,  separating  the  nations  of 

*  Zeubs,  Die  Dentsdkn  und  cUc  N  irhbantamine,  m.  251. 
iv.c  40.  t  i.  IIM*.  §  Polyb.  ii  17. 
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Bpirai  ma  the  right  hand,  from  the  Illyrian  moaotains  and 

their  inhabitants  on  the  left.* 

The  different  tribes  of  this  lUvrian  nation  who  occupied 
all  the  mountainous  tracts  behind  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  as 
well  aft  many  parts  of  the  sea-coast  itself*  reach  111-  northward 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Epidamnus  to  the  extreme  corner 
of  the  Adriatic,  where  the  Veneti,  themselves  incladed  in  the 
nuroher,  have  still  left  their  name,  are  mentioned  by  seTeral 
writerSywho  are,  for  the  most  part,  agieed  in  their  enume- 
ration. 

The  earliest  wiitei  who  has  left  any  detailed  account 
of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  is  Scylax. 
"  Next  to  the  Heneti,"  says  this  writer,  "  in  whose  conn- 
try  is  the  ri^er  Eridanus,  are  the  Istri  or  Istriani,  and  the  river 
IstroSy  which  flows  i nto  the  Pontos  by  seven  mouths."  It  does 
not  appear  why  Scylax  connected  the  Istri,  who  ocenpied  the 
peninsula  of  Istria  below  Westo,  with  the  river  Dannbe,  fiom 
which  they  were  &r  remote.  The  Istri  are  mentioned  by 
Scymnus  Chiu9,  who  terms  them  Tbraeians.^  It  is  posable 
that  they  may  have  been  a  Thi  acian  colony  fro ui  tlie  Danube, 
but  we  have  no  further  information  respecting  them.  "  Next 
to  the  Istri,"  continues  Scylax,  "  succeeds  a  nation  termed 
the  Liburni,  to  whom  the  following  cities  of  the  coast  be- 
long :  Lias,  Idassa,  Attienates,  Diyrta,  Alapsi,  Olsi,  Petetm, 
Hemioni.  The  labomi  are  subject  to  the  government  of 
women.  Opposite  to  the  coast  of  tiie  Libumi  are  several 
islandSt  and  the  river  Gatarbates  here  falls  into  the  sea. 
The  Ltbnmi,  a  people  famous  for  their  shipping  and  li^ht 
ciall,  are  mentioned,  as  we  have  seen,  bv  Pliny,  as  inha- 
biting likewise  the  opposite  coast  of  Itah  ,  wIk  re,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Siculi,  they  held  possession  of  many  tracts 
below  Ancona4 

Next  to  the  Liburnians  Scylax  places  the  lUyriaos  pro- 
perly so  termed.  That  the  nations  already  enumerated  wete 
of  the  lUyrian  race  has  been  inferred  from  the  declaration 
of  Herodotus  regarding  the  Heneti,  and  from  the  testimony 

•  Stnb.  lib.  vii.  p.  323. 

t  Scymnus  Chlus,  v.  306.    'EvrAtf  fyoirrai  Opfng  "ItfrpuH  Xfy^fiCMM. 
X  Plin.  U.  N.  ui.  14. 
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of  SirabOy  UmA  the  lapodes  who  aUterwaids  were  mutm 
of  the  Libiirnian  coast  were  a  mixed  raee,  detcentled  from 

Celtic  people  intermingled  with  the  lliyrian,  that  is,  with  the 
Libuniian  inhabitants  of  the  district.  Scylax  then  enumo- 
rates  several  iiulious  ol  the  lily  nan  race,  as  he  exptessly  cie- 
clares,  giving  to  some  of  them  the  additional  epithet  of  bar- 
barians. He  says  that  all  the  sea-coast  from  the  Libanuao 
to  the  Chaonian  territory^  which  last  reaches  towards  Corcyra 
or  the  island  of  AlcuMms,  belonged  to  Illyrian  natbiM :  such 
were  the  Lotophagi,  so  termed,  the  Hierastamnse,  Palmi, 
Hyllinij  the  Nesti,  the  Maniiy  the  Autariatee,  the  Encheld, 
and  the  lUyrians  properly  so  termed,  in  whose  territory  was  the 
Greek  city  oi'  Epidamnus."*  The  name  ol  tliis  tribe,  as  we 
learn  from  Thucydides,  was  Taulantii.  The  Oricii  and 
Amantiiu  succeed,  and  here  we  come  to  the  Keraunian  moun- 
tains, opposite  the  lapygian  promontory  :  this  is  the  entrance 
of  the  Adriatic^  here  separated  from  the  outer  Ionian  Sea. 
The  next  nation  are  the  Chaones,  distinct^  according  to  Scylax* 
from  the  lUyrian  nations. 

We  find  a  still  more  limited  meaning  given  to  the  name  of 
Illyrians  by  Poinponiiis  Mehi,  who  sceuis,  as  M.  Zeuss  ob- 
serves, to  have  derived  his  account  from  old  documents.  He 
says,  desri  the  Illyrian  triijes  irom    the  southward, 

Tartheui  et  Dassaretae  prima  teuent ;  sequentia  Taolantii 
et  Phseaces.  Deinde  sunt  quos  proprie  lUyrios  vocant: 
turn  Pyrssi  et  Liburai  et  Istrii."'|'  And  Pliny,  probably  from 
the  same  authority,  ^  Proprieqne  dicti  Illyrii  et  Taulantii  et 
Pyraei.'*:|:  These  southern  Illyrians,  who  were  Illyrians  in  a 
stricter  sense^  are  likewise  termed  Illyrians  by  Livy,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  Lnbcs  of  the  same  class;  and  their  king 
Gentius,  whose  capital  was  Scodra,  is  styled  "rex  lUyri- 
orum."§ 

Stmbo  in  a  decisive  manner  distinguishes  the  most  power- 
ful tribes  of  the  three  races  who  had  occupied  territories  in 
the  space  between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic.  Among  the 
Celtic  nations  who  had  introduced  themselFCs  in  a  compara- 

*  Scylax  Caryandens.  Periplus.  apud  HtuLson,  p.  vi.  el  seqq, 

t  Meia,  lib.  ii.  3.      %  Flin.  Uist.  iNai.  iii.  c.  2:1.         §  TiU  Liv.  xliv. 
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tivBlyktepeiM  into  that  X6|^oiH  he  ipecite  the 
Soofdisei ;  among  flw  ThiaeiaiiSy  the  Tribelli ;  among  the  Illy- 
nan  nataoosy  the  Antariats,  and  the  Ardun,  and  the  Daidanii.* 

He  places  tbe  Ardt»i  od  the  riyer  Naron,  opposite  the  island 
of  Pharos,  ilie  othei  iwo  luitioiis  were  on  the  frontier  ul  the 
lUyriau  country  tuwards  the  east  and  south.  The  Danhiiiic 
territory,  he  says,  borders  on  the  Macedonian  nation,  dikI  on 
the  Peeonians  towards  the  south.  "  Among  the  Dardaniats 
are  likewise  the  Gulabriana,  in  whose  land  there  is  an  ancient 
city ;  as  alio  the  Thmmt%  bordering  on  the  Mfisdi,  a  Thracian 
people,  towards  tbe  eaaff  In  another  passage  he  mentiona  the 
Thracian  tribe  of  Beni  as  adjoining  Mount  Rbodope  and  the 
Pnonian  country,  and  as  neighbours  of  the  Illyrian  tribes 
termed  Autariatae  and  D  ndanii. 

In  all  these  accounts,  to  which  we  mitj;ht  add  those  of 
Pausanias,  we  find  the  illy  nans  clearly  distinguished  as  a 
separate  nation,  or  rather  gronpe  of  nations^  both  from  the 
and  tbe  Epirots. 


Sbction  iy.^Tke  Epiroik  NoHom. 

To  the  southward  of  the  Illyrian  nations  were  the  tribes 
termed  by  Strabo— 'Harfipwriiea  ildvn*  Epirotic  nations — ^who  in- 
habited a  belt  of  mountaiDOU8Conntry,stretchingeast ward  from 
the  Ionic  Sea  to  tbe  borders  of  Tbessaly  and  Macedonia,  and 
cutting  off  the  Illyrian  nations  who  bordered  on  it  towards 
the  north  and  the  left  hand  from  the  Greeks,  who  were  to  the 
southward  or  on  the  right  hand. J  The  coast  of  this  country 
liad  a  considerable  c\t -  nt,  reaching  from  the  Acroceraunia, 
which  was  its  northern  extremity,  as  far  to  the  southward  as 
the  shore  opposite  Corcyra,  and  to  the  commencement  of 
Acamania,  which  was  a  part  of  Greece.  Strabo  makes  the 
Ambracian  gulf  the  southern  limit  of  the  Epirotic  coast. 
To  the  left  hand,  he  says,  of  one  entering  this  gnlf  are  the 

♦  Strabo,  p.  31 G.  t  H.  p.  318. 

X  Strabo  says  that  the  Grecian  tribes  adjoining  the  country  of  the  Epirots  and 
the  lUyrians  are  the  Acarnanes,  Mioh,  I/ocri  OzoIeb,  Phocenses,  and  Boeotians, 
who  are  all  atuated  opposite  Pelopoiine*iut>  on  tbe  other  side  ul'  liic  Corinduau 
golf.  (Ub.  vitt  p.  Saa.)  HetvidflMijMiiildaBialllliaenBtioiisasGleeka. 
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Gassopcn^  who  are  Epiroto ;  to  the  nght  handy  the  Athemaneey 
who  are  Greeks.*  Abo^e  theae,  namely  the  OassiopaBi,  were 
the  Amphilochi,  who  were  also  reckoned  among  the  Epirotic 

iiritions.  To  the  same  race  are  referrcci  likewise  by  Strabo  the 
Mulossi,  the  Athanianes,  the  Aotliices,  the  Tymphsei,  the 
Orestse,  the  Parort&i,  and  the  Atiatanes.  Some  ot  these  are 
near  the  bordeis  of  Macedonia,  towards  the  interior ;  others 
bordeiittg  on  the  Ionian  Sea.  Theopomposf  enumerated 
loQiteen  Epirotic  nationa ;  of  these  tbe  CSmiDiieB  and  the  Mo- 
loasi  were,  aocoidhtg  to  him,  the  moat  noble.  The  Chaonea 
had  dominion  over  all  tbe  Epirot  tribes,  and  after  them  the 
Molossi.  Both  these  nations  were  governed  by  princes  of 
the  family  oi  the  iEacida?j  and  the  Molossi  especially  ob- 
tained influence  bv  means  of  the  oracle  of  Dodona.  which  was 
in  their  territory.^  * 

It  seems  that  the  Epirotic  tribes  were  borderers  on  tbe 
northern  Greeks,  who  occupied  tbe  narrow  tract  of  mountain- 
ous country  beyond  the  Corinthian  gulf«  The  Acamanians, 
the  Atoliana,  Locrians,  Phocians  were  the  tribes  in  this 
region  who  claimed  the  Hellenic  name.  The  Epivota  were 
clearly  distinguished  as  barbaric  or  semi-greek  nations.  Nor 
were  they  Pelasgi.  The  Chaones  however  were  said  by  seve- 
ral writers,  and  by  Aristotle  in  a  passage  already  cited,  to  have 
been  closely  allied  to  the  Oenotri  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  nations  of  Epirus 
may  have  been  more  nearly  akin  to  tbe  Italic  nations  than 
to  the  Greeks. 

Bectioh  V. — Further  Inquiries  into  the  History  of  the 
Thraeian  and  lUyrian  Races.  Of  the  Nations  who  are 
suppoeed  to  he  deeeended  from  ihem^  nameiif,  the  Wallache 
mnd  the  Albaniane  of  Skipeiana, 

Paragraph  1. — Observations  on  the  history  of  the  Thraeian 

language. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  of  the  Gothic  historian  Jomandes, 

«  p.  328.  t  89&  t  8mb(S  ibid. 
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that  the  Thradan  language  was  yet  extant  in  his  tune.  The 
Beiai,  a  Tbiadan  tribe  who  inhabited  Mount  Hsmos^  spoke 
in  the  age  of  that  writer  a  peculiar  idioiii,  in  whieh  they  tenned 

the  Danube  by  its  original  name  of  Istros,  probably  derived 

by  the  aiicicut  Greeks  Trom  the  Tliraciaus  who  dwelt  upon 
its  banks.* 

Before  the  age  of  Trajau  it  is  probable  that  the  Thraciaii 
Ian  cottage  was  spoken  throughout  Dacia  by  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Getse,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  a  Thractan 
people;  hut  after  the  establishment  of  the  province  of  Daoia 
it  gave  way  to  the  idiom  of  the  Roman  oolonists^and  was  finally 
extinguished  by  the  invading  nations,  chiefly  of  Slavic  origin, 
who  permanently  occupied  the  countries  between  the  Danube 
and  Mount  Hffiinus.  The  only  specimens  to  be  discovered  of 
this  ancient  language  are  in  the  names  of  men  and  places,  and 
in  particular  words  scattered  through  the  works  of  the  classical 
writers  or  preserved  by  lexicographers^  such  as  Suidas  and 
Hesychius.f  On  these  data,  scanty  as  they  are,  some 
opinions  have  been  founded  by  modem  writers  as  to  the  affinity 
of  theXhraclans  with  several  nations  of  antiquity  with  whom 
they  may  be  coojectuied  to  have  been  allied  in  origin  and  in 
language.;]: 

*  Jomandeii  de  Rebus  GeU  c  12. 

tdMiy  mkIi  wends  uit  Ittttiiiwtioiii  ot  wovdi*  Sm 
MidiiUbMKi»  iL  p.  844.  He  dtct  AimlflliM  de  Herbii^  and  the  Tmeipolhler  of 
IMoMOiideg.  He  ebevfci,  ibat  die  piopet  name  of  Cotjie  Is  amml  emoiig  GiiB> 
merisD^  ThracianSy  P^hlagonians,  and  Lfdisa^  and  C  r  ^  among  the  Getae. 
Nemei  endit^  in  cetes^  in  the  feminine  cetOf  occur  among  Thradans,  Gete%  and 
Bithynians,  as  Dnricetes,  Mild^re'^^^  Smelhices,  Dfl'iceta,  Etazeta.  No  ending  ocnirs 
more  trequi  titly  in  local  names  among  all  the  nations  supposed  to  he  allied  to  the 
Thracians  tiian  ihoiie  of  moj  eaus,  asta.  That  oi  dom  occurs  axoong  ihe  Gete^ 
Moesians,  and  Illyrians,  from  which  the  proper  1  hracian«  have  dima,  Taba  in 
At  LydisD  language  raewt  ^vodk**  ov  *'U]L**  Thninniiui  has  potnied  ant  two 
plaess  In  Ae  Hlyiiaa  tcfritocj  hmAa§  AJs  TbmdlHi  tecmlnalieii  In  deea,  asndj, 
TktnMuM,  aear  Seodra,  In  Ptolenj,  and  QiMMedsee,  inthe  Daidaalan  ttniuiji 
mentioned  by  Proeopiua. 

^  In  particular  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  ancient  Cimmerians  and  their  sup- 
posed deiscendants  the  Taiiri  of  Hero<!otus,  and  the  people  subject  lo  the  kings  of 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, amouu  whom  ihc  iiii  ai  jan  name«  of  Cnhis,  Uliesciipiyris, 
Rhcrmetalceif  MamdcSj  BeruadeSf  Medtmdes  arc  toiuul,  were  ut  Triracian  ongio. 
SeeGsry'a  Hist,  des  Rois  dn  Bocphore  Cimm^rieo ;  and  Adelung,  Jtfilkiidal. 
th.  ii.  p.  35i.  ei  leqq. 
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It  seems  very  probable  that  tbeTbradans  were  originally  of 

the  same  race  as  the  Pelasgi  and  other  tribes  who  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Greeks,  The  undoubted  remains  of  the 
Thracian  language  are  perhaps  hardly  sufficient  lur  elucida- 
ting this  question,  but  if,  as  we  have  found  in  the  testimony 
of  ancient  autliors  some  reason  to  believe^  the  Macedonians 
and  the  Thessalians  were  a  Thfadan  people,  we  find  some 
confirmation  of  this  opinion  in  a  few  words  accidentally 
preserved.* 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  many  dfcnmstances  in  the 

ancient  history  of  the  Greeks  indicate  a  much  nearer  relation 
to  have  existed  beLvvceu  thciu  and  the  neighbouniijj  nations  of 
Thrace  and  of  Phryg^ia,  than  we  can  well  explain  on  any  other 
hypothesis  than  that  which  represents  these  races  as  originally 
of  kindred  origin  and  speaking  a  common  languagcf 

*  The  MMadanliw  M  ^Avos  dMt,  9alanw  to  kUlt  ocnpMe  Bdvane^ 

^otntfi'.— 'fX  ^  >  (iiSimp  in  Homer),  in  Greek  kBkXuiiipala  tat  aSBpiojin  wfaidl  $ 
losei  its  aspiration,  as  ^  does  in  xttaXij :  aSpovrtc  for  ^^pt^c  (bNnr)«  Bi'Xtinroc, 
(^aXattpbc^  &c  Professor  K.  Otfirled  MiUler  has  observed,  that  sonie  ward?  existetl 
in  the  Macetlonian  didkct  which,  tlu>ugh  not  extant  in  Greek,  are  preserved  iti  the 
Latin  language,  as  yapKav  virgam,  IXtl  ilex,  and  he  reftn  to  a  copious  collec- 
tion of  these  words  in  Sturs  de  Dialecto  Macedonico. 

t  It  liM  liecD  obMmd  by  many  writers,  pHlcnhrly  by  Adelung,  that  Hmur 
lepnienli  the  Ttoidam^  QnOu,  and  Trojiin  as  widmtadding  qwh  other  without 
dUBeiil^.  We  hew  noAliig  of  interpieMn^  whidi  mig^t  be  expected  fai  ftcHtbei 
narratives  so  true  to  nature  and  reality  as  are  those  of  the  Iliad  andOdjw^.  It  it 
observable  that  in  the  instance  of  the  Lotophagi  on  the  African  coast,  who  wouM 
not  be  intelligible  to  the  Orcck'^,  there  h  no  mention  of  conversation,  but  when  the 
Greeks  and  Trojtiiis  aieet  they  alwayb  aiaveiist.  Jiikewise  v,  tun  Pelops,  a  Phrygian 
or  Lydmn,  came  to  the  Feloponnesu8|  and  Bellerophon  from  Corinth  to  Lycia,  they 
woe  lecdred    emong  praple  of  Achr  «wii  Undicd. 

It  if  likewise  obMrrable  that  Gtedan  tnditione  unUbmlf  derived  the  original 
poetiy  ot  Oieeefiy  as  wdl  as  die  est  of  muilei  ftoni  ThiecfaDie  ev  edien,  ftielgpien^ 
thoagh  ndghbours  of  Qiene.  Homer  Mpemts  die  Thtacian  Thamyris,  oAai 
termed  in  a  definite  maimer  an  £donian,  contending  in  song  with  the  nine  Muses. 
The  Muses  themselves,  not  only  according  to  Hesiod,  but  acconlini:^  to  a  tradition 
which  remained  unaltered  lo  the  time  of  Strabo,  canie  troni  I'ieria.  Strabo, 
indeed,  asserts  that  the  worship  of  the  Muses  on  Mount  iielicon  in  Kmotia,  and 
the  cave  then  dedicated  to  the  Leibedurian  nymphs,  proved  that  region  to  have 
been  occapied  by  Thraekuu;  and  he  adds  that  diete  Thradens  were  Pjeriim 
the  people  who  eooeecated  the  land  of  Pleiia,  at  thenocthm  foot  of  Oliympn, 
end  Leibedmrnit  end  Pimpleia.  It  waa  among  the  Thiedeiie  diet  the  popular 
leprcientetleiie  of  die  €hedcs  placed  the  origin  of  Grecian  poetry.  Orpheus  was, 
acoording  to  generel  iqMi^  a  Tiuieian*  linins,  wboee  pupil  waa  Orpheu%  ie 
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Paragraph  2.**-0f  the  Wallaelis. 

Professor  Thunmann,  the  first  writer  who  made  any  accurate 
researches  into  the  history  of  the  eastern  nations  of  Europe, 
advanced  the  opinion  that  the  Albanians  are  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Illyrians,  and  that  the  people  termed  Wal- 
lachians  or  Wallacha,  are  t&e  posterity  of  the  old  Thracian 
and  Dacian  or  Getic  trihes.  Vlach  or  Wlach  is  a  name  given 
by  Slavonians,  according  to  Dobrowsky,  to  all  Celtic  people 
termed  by  the  Germans  VVelsch,  and  as  tlic  latter  name  was 
extended  to  the  Italians,  so  Vlach  was  probably  applied  to 
ronianised  nations.  The  Wallachj^*  Lerm  themselves  Rumanje, 
or  Rumakje,  meaning  Romans,  being  in  part,  as  it  appears^ 
descended  from  Roman  colonists  in  Dacia,  who  though  few 
in  number  in  comparison  with  the  Dacian  or  Gretic  inhabit- 
ants^ appear  to  have  introduced  their  language  in  the  popu- 
lous towns  upon  the  Danube.  The  Wallachs  are  inhabitants 
both  of  the  ancient  province  of  Dacia,  namely,  of  Wallachia, 
hiul  Li  |  );n  t  of  the  territory  of  Siebetiburir,  and  of  Moldavia,  and 
of  distncLs  ill  Tlirace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly.*  Their  pre- 
sent idiom  is  a  mixture  of  the  "  Romana  nistica"  with  a  varii  tv 
of  other  languages.  Thunmann  found  that  about  one-half  of 
the  words  used  by  the  Wallachs  of  Thrace  are  Latin,  and  that 
the  other  half  are  partly  (Jreek,  Gothic^  and  Turkishy  but 

said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Chalcedon.  Olympus,  the  father  of  Gh-edan 
music,  as  '^uch  held  in  the  highest  retard  in  tht  time  of  Plato,  and  even  in  the  age 
of  Plutitrch,  wiib  a  Phrygian,  btratx)  (Ub.  iv.  p.  4/1,)  says  that  the  inventora  of 
Grecian  music,  Orpheus,  Mosasus,  Thamyris,  and  £umolpu%  were  all  Thradaos. 
Handotm  wbtM  Ilut  at  tlM  faitiodnctioii  of  the  wonhip  of  Apollo  io  Ddoi^ 
hjnm  In  pioiae  of  diot  god  if  an  ning  by  Olcn,  o  hjdnu  Pnuniiiu  dcdaico 
diot  die  DdUiM  dtnaled  Ae  bfnnw  of  Olen.  He  tenne  the  Lyciaae  the  oldeet 
composen  of  Grecian  hymiu^  vaA.  It  appeeie  limik  e  oomparison  of  the  passagee 
above  cited  from  Herodotus,  that  this  is  the  same  Olen  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  the  hexameter  verse.  3Iany  accounts  of  these  ancient  poets  and 
musicians  may  have  become  myHtical  1-  ^-emls  in  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
but  the  writers  last  mentioned  mubi  imve  af^en  at  least  some  of  the  powers  ascribed  to 
Oxpheus,  and  Pauswaias  speaks  of  hy  mne  of  Pempog  and  Musieiu  as  eatistic^  in  his 
time.  The  &et  that  poetical  oosnpositioitt  In  the  Gmtik  len^ge  were  in  ao  many 
loetanoee  the  praductkn  of  Thndani^  ov  of  penons  belongfag  to  tribee  akin  to 
the  ThndaiiB,  aeona  to  prove  tiioi  the  notiTe  idiom  of  Thnoe  waa  »  dialeet  of 
the  Che^  ]aDgoag» 

*  Untersodmngeii  iiber  die  Geichichteder  oatlichen  eunqimiKhca  Volker.  Leip* 
sig.  1774. 
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principally  Shtyonian.*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  former 
portion  approximates  to  the  Italtan,t  and  since  no  connexion 
can  be  traced  between  the  modern  Italians  and  the  Wallachs, 

ki  must  be  supposed  that  the  vulgar  Latmity  which  was  the 
basis  of  both  languages  hud  many  characteristics  m  common. 
Adelung  conjectures  that  a  part  of  this  striking  resemblance 
between  the  Wallachian  and  the  modern  Italian  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  influence  of  Italian  monks  employed  by  Gregory 
IL  to  bring  the  people  from  the  Greek  to  the  Romish  Church. 
The  mixture  of  Slavonian  words  in  the  Wallachian  language 
is  easily  explained  by  the  intercourse  of  the  people  with  Slavic 
tribes,  who,  from  the  time  of  the  emperor  Heradius,  are  known 
to  have  had  possessions  to  the  southward  of  the  Ddimbe.  The 
extension  of  the  VVallach  people  over  Siebenburg  and  Mol- 
davia, is  accounted  for  by  political  events  in  their  history.  It  is 
known  that  king  Ladislaus  gave  settlements  on  the  Theiss, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Hungarian  territory,  in  1?84,  to 
numerous  Wallachs  from  the  countries  conquered  by  Turkey^ 
and  that  in  1290  the  same  people  founded  a  state  of  their 
own  under  Rodal  the  Black,  in  the  present  Wallacbia,  which 
was  for  a  time  dependent  on  Hungary,  and  afterwards  subject 
to  the  i'uiks.J 

Paragraph  3. — Of  the  Albanians  or  Skipetarians. 

The  people  generally  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of 
Albanians,  by  the  Turks  called  Amauts,  and  by  themselves 
Skipe tares,  which  means  in  their  language  "mountaineers'* 
or  dwellers  on  rocks,"  inhabit  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
lUyricum  and  Epirus.  They  are  a  hardy  and  warlike 
people,  and  pay  only  a  nominal  obedience  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte«  They  have  a  peculiar  language,  and  constitute,  as  we 
have  observed,  a  particular  race,  which  is  very  distinct  from 
the  Slavonian  inhabitants  of  the  country  which  borders 
on  tiieui  towards  the  north,  us  well  as  from  their  Turkish  and 

•  Thunmann}  ubi  ?upra. 

f  Thus  noij  voi,  and  iJ,  /hi,  lor^  are  Wallachian  pronouns;       ai,  not 

aoentfUvut,  treiyjrate,  are  Wallachian  expressions.    (Adelung,  Miihridau  th.  ii.) 
%  Adelung,  loe*  ciu 
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Greek  oeighbours,  and  they  are  now  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  deecendentt  of  the  ancient  lUyrians  and  Epirots.  The 
ancient  writers^  as  we  have  already  obsenred,  diatinguuhed  the 
nattooa  thus  named  from  each  other,  and  have  left  us  no  in- 
timation that  they  were  in  any  way  connected.  Bnt  the 
Albanians  who  inhabit  both  lUyricum  and  Epirus  are  one 
peuplc,  wiiose  luiiL;iKiL:r  is  oiilv  \  dnr(i  bv  slight  modifications 
of  diaU^ct.  We  must  eitlier  suppose  liiat  the  ancient  writers 
were  ignuraat  of  the  relation  between  the  Epirots  and  Illy- 
riana,  and  that  the  nations  so  termed  were  one  race. — which  is 
rery  unlikely,  uoce  the  first  would  probably  have  been  known 
to  ScylaXy  and  Strabo,  and  Pansania8r<*or  that  the  lUyriansy 
who  were  the  most  considerable  nation,  have  swallowed  ap 
the  EpirotSi  and  have  extingnished  their  language.  The 
lllyrians  appear  to  have  been  pressed  southwards  by  Sla- 
vonian hordes,  who  settled  in  Dalmatia,  forming  a  part  of  the 
Illyrian  tei  rihiry  ;  and  they  hence  extended  tliemselves towards 
the  south,  where  they  now  inhabit  many  districts  which  never 
belonged  to  them  in  ancient  times.  The  eastern  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  from  the  gulf  of  Drino  to  the.  bay  of  Arta,  is  the 
extent  of  proper  Albania  ftom  north  to  south ;  bat  the  Alba- 
niau  people  are  spread  much  further.  They  reach  not  only 
overall  Epims,  but  through  the  northern  provinces  of  Greece, 
Thessaly,  ylitolia,  Bceotia,  and  Attica,  ;aid  are  found  ui  many 
of  the  Grecian  i^ilands;  likewise  in  Ronielia,  Servia,  and  to  the 
very  gates  of  Constantinople.  There  are  also  very  consider- 
able colonies  of  the  Albanian  race  on  the  coast  of  Calabria 
and  in  Sicily,  whither  they  have  fled  from  the  arms  of  the 
Turks  when  the  latter  conquered  the  Albanian  coast,  and 
where  they  preserve  their  proper  language  and  religion,  which 
is  that  of  the  Greek  church.* 

Ptolemy  is  the  earliest  writer  in  whose  works  the  name  of 
the  Albanians  has  been  distinctly  recognised. f  This  writer 
mentions  a  tribe  termed  Albani,  and  a  city  of  Albanopolis,  in 

*  Kssai  sur  I  'Origine,  &:c.  de  1  a  nation  Albftnieoiifl^  pw  M.  AngeMaacL— Malt«- 

Brun,  Aon.  de^  Voyage?,  torn.  iii. 

+  Pliny  mentions  a  pcH»plc  termed  Alboncnses  among  the  fourteen  petty  tribes 
of  the  Libumi.  .These,  though  withiu  the  Illyrian  country,  can  hardly  be  A* 
AlbMil  df  Ptqlony. 
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the  region  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  Ionian  Sea ;  and  ifomthe 
names  of  places  with  which  Albanopolis  is  connected^  it  ap- 
pears clearly  to  have  been  in  the  southern  part  of  the  lUyrian 
territory^  and  in  the  modem  Albania.   How  the  name  of  this 

obscure  tribe  came  to  be  extended  to  so  considerable  a  nation, 
we  have  no  means  of  even  forming  a  conjecture. 

The  Albaiiians  are  mentioned  under  the  imme  of  Aibani 
and  Aibanites  by  some  of  the  late  Byzantine  historians.* 
Malte-Brun  has  cited  passages  from  the  life  of  Michael  Pa- 
IsBologns  by  Pachymeros^  and  from  CantacaxennSy  in  which 
they  are  described  as  a  wild  and  independent  people^  living  in 
the  mountains  to  the  northward  of  Acaroania  and  on  the  bon- 
ders of  Thessaiy.i' 

Though  the  name  of  the  Albaniiiiis  was  formerly  coalined 
to  a  comparatively  small  part  of  lUyriciun,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  people  who  spoke  tiie  Albanian  language  were, 
at  the  period  referred  to,  so  restricted  in  their  extent.  This 
language  is  spread  through  all  the  country  from  Arta  to 
Scutari.  It  is  the  idiom  of  all  the  oldest  cities  of  Albania, 
and  is  spoken  at  Scutari,  the  ancient  Scodra,  which  was  a 
principal  town  of  lUyricum  in  the  time  of  Liyy,  and  is  still, 
by  the  Albanians,  called  by  its  ancient  name ;  at  Duloigno,  the 
Olchiiuiin  of  Piiuy  j  at  Dibiiu,  Corona,  Durazzo,  Chimera,  and 
Dremati,  aud  in  Pelagonia,  several  of  which  places,  as  Masei 
has  indicated,  were  known  by  name  to  Strabo,  and  the 
writers  of  times  immediately  following  his  age,;{; 

The  Skipetarian  race  is  divided  into  four  principal  stems, 
distinguished  by  differences  of  diakct.  They  are  the  follow- 
ing: 1.  The  Ghiegues  and  Mirdites,  two  tribes  who  speak 
one  dialect,  and  must  be  accounted  one  branch  of  the  nation. 
The  Guegues  inhabit  the  country  of  Budoa,  on  the  border 

*  Anna  Commena,  as  Malte-Brun  observed,  fint  gave  this  jpwple  the  name  of 
AitaUti,  and  to  iheiv  ojaatiy  that  of  ^  ro  Ap^avov,**  sod  DnftMM  has  dtod  o 
MB,  pom  on  the  taUng  of  CoMtandoople,  In  whkb  the  deilgiMtfioii  of  Aiti*- 
attift  oeeon.  Vtan  Arrmxitm,  die  TuzkipKobobljr  derived  the  naoie  ef  Ataaont^ 

by  which  thcj  diitfaigiiuh  the  Albanians.  (Mdle-Brun,  uhi  npsa,  p.  17d.) 
i  Pachym.  lib.  vi.  cap,  32. — Cantacasen,  lib»  ii.— >Malte-Bnui,  Ann.  des 

Voyages,  torn.  iii.  p.  188. 

Kssai  sur  rOrit^ine,  les  Moeurs  et  I'Etat  uctuel  de  la  nation  Albanicnne,  par 
M.  Ange  Masci ;  Trad,  de  i  iulieu  ;  Malte»lirun,  Annalesdes  Voyages,  torn.  iii. 
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of  Cataro,  and  from  Montenero  to  the  limits  of  Herzegovina 
and  the  Antivari  on  the  Adriatic :  the  Mierdites,  who  are  a 
brave  people*  and  adhere  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  live 
in  die  Pasebalik  of  Croia.  2.  The  Toxides  inhabit  the  conn- 
try  to  the  southward  of  Gu^garia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Genussus.  3.  The  Jagys,  in  the  district  of  Berat  and  Del- 
vino.  4.  TheChumls,  on  the  bdiika  of  the  Acheron,  to  whom 
the  Suliotes  and  Parginotes  belong.  All  the  lour  dialects  have 
the  same  origin,  but  each  has  a  character  of  its  own,  and  is 
diatingttished  by  particular  words  and  peculiar  a  sound.  This 
language  U  said  to  resemble  the  French  in  Bonmd,  but  not  in 
wofds** 

The  history  of  the  Albanian  language  has  long  heea  a  subject 

of  curious  inquiry  among  philologers.  A  collection  of  Alba- 
nian words  was  made  by  Leibnitz.f  In  1635;  Bianchi  pub- 
lished at  T^unie  a  meat^re  vocabulary  of  this  lHno:imc:e,  ent  itled 
DictionariumLatino-Hpiroticuin;  and  in  1 7  lb  agramiiKu  the 
same  idiom  by  Da  Leccc  appeared,  which  Professor  Vater  re- 
pnbUshed  in  1822inhis^  Veigleichungstafehi  der  europanchen 
Stamm-Spcachen.":!:  These,  and  a  rocabulary  of  1200  words 
by  Kawallioti^  were  ail  the  sources  of  information  that  were 
accessible  to  Hiunmattn,  whose  "  Untersuchun gen  iiber  die 
Geschichte  der  ostlichen  euio^iiiiclicn  \  ylker"  opened  the 
wuy  to  a  series  of  curious  researches,  which  have  been  pur- 
sued by  ethnological  students  of  later  times.  Thunmann  was, 
I  believe,  the  tirst  who  advanced  the  opinion,  already  adverted 
to,  that  the  Albanians  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Epirots  and  lUynans.  The  same  hypothesis  was  snpported 
by  Maseiy  and  by  Malte-Brun,  who  translated  the  memoir  oi 
Masct  on  the  Albanian  race.  The  subject  has  been  Aurdier 
elucidated,  and  the  principal  iacts  have  been  finally  established 
on  a  liim  basis,  by  a  recent  authur,§  F.  Ritter  von  Xylander, 

*  Vatcr,  VctgldchwngiffrJn,  S.  136.   Ritter  van  Xylander,  S.  291. 

t  This  list  has  been  republished  bj  Malte-Brun  at  Uie  end  «f  «ii  maj  CO  thii 

race  of  people  by  Manri,  which  ha?  already  been  cited. 

t  An  extract  irom  Da  Leoce*t  *^  Oaservaxiom*'  way  be  seoi  in  Sir  J.  Uobliouse's 
Travels  iu  Albania. 

§  Sotne  notices  op  ibe  grammar,  with  a  coUectiou  of  words,  had  previously  been 
poUldied  In  Ifnka'a  RenradMit 
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whose  work  entitled  "Die  Spi>ache  der  AUNmeflen  oder 
ScbkipetareD/'  published  in  1936,  has  put  us  in  possessioo  of 
the  most  important  information  on  this  subject* 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  review  the  opinions  of  former  writers 
on  the  Albanian  language  and  its  relations.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  work  of  Xylaiulci  ippLurs  to  have  demonstrated  cer- 
tain positions  in  regard  to  it,  which  may  briefly  be  stated  as 
follows  : 

1 .  That  the  language  of  the  Albanians  is  not,  as  it  was  once 
supposed  to  be,  a  mere  jargon,oompounded  of  elements  derived 
from  a  variety  of  different  sounds,  namely  from  a  mixture  of 
the  idioms  of  surronndinf^  nations^bnt  that  it  is  a  peculiar  and 
distinct  languafte,  having  regular  grammatical  forms,  and  an 
essential  chaiaeter  of  its  own. 

2.  That  it  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  its  i;raimiidtical  in- 
flexion, as  well  as  by  the  structure  and  derivation  of  its  vo- 
cabulary, to  belong  to  the  class  of  Indo-European  languages. 

3.  That  it  does  not  belong  to  any  particular  groupe  of  these 
languages.  It  is  neither  a  German  nor  a  Slavonian  idiom, 
nor  does  it  bear  any  very  close  and  peculiar  resemblance  to 
the  Greek  or  Italic  dialects. 

4.  This  refutes,  as  lar  as  it  concerns  the  Illyrian  race,  the 
opinion  of  those  who,  with  the  learned  author  of  the  Mithri. 
dates,  suppose  all  the  idioms  of  nations  to  the  buutUwaid  of 


*  F.  Bitter  von  Xylander*8  work  contains  a  complete  gramauar  of  the  Albaoim 

language,  with  a  copious  voca'bulary  of  Albanian  and  German,  and  of  German 

and  Albanian  wnrf)«,  tr>p;ethpr  with  a  tran^i;ttion  of  considerable  portions  of  the 
New  ri^tameiit  i!Uo  Uie  Albaaian  langiiape.  aiul  t,onie  frap;mentK  of  national  songs. 
To  thei>e  are  added  beveral  parallels  between  that  language  and  various  other 

E«rop«Mi  Uiotu,  odtnlBted  to  iUoitmte  duir  mobud  idatiflm.  It  b  from  Ane 
dote  dnt  4w  oondiuiioiii  ololoi  in  tho  toxi  mmlt:.  Wo  moy  oljioino  duit  nuny 
pflrio  of  tho  grominoriail  inlloxioa  ore  itrildngly  luB»JEiimipma,  o»  the  pcnoool 
pioooiBM^  ond  tho  deeknoions  of  nouns.  We  find  t  the  fign  of  liio  gonittve^  n  of 

the  accuBative ;  era,  er,  <yra,  the  plural  endings,  like  the  er,  ar,  or  of  the  Northern 
German.  In  the  genitive  and  d?\tive  pi.  abet,  ebet,  and  ibet,  come  near  to  the 
pjifn/us  <if  the  Ssn.-ikrit.  and  (;/'i(,s  of  the  Latin  dative.  The  followinf^  are  some  parti- 
cular words  corresponding  m  ^ituaki  it  and  Albanian  :  b.  nii,  naxa,  A.  nicri,  man  ; 
S.  mjihat,  A.  mad,  great;  S.  gaa,  A.  kaou,  ox ;  S.  kiimJ,  A.  krimp,  OMrm; 
8»  orthif  A.  oahtey  banu  ;  8.  dmh,  A.  dma,  imi  6.  pa,  A.  pi^  diink  s  8»  jono, 
A*  pon^jlrit;  &  nolo,  Ai  molUi  Allt;  8.  ftin,  A.  OMM,  Umd ;  &  pmuiliay  A. 
pomn^otfifc  (V.Xjlond«r,i90.) 
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tlie  Danube  to  belong  to  one  groupeof  languages,  including 
Blyiian,  Thracian,  Pelasgian,  and  Phrygiaa  dialects,  and 
regard  all  the  tribes  who  apolte  these  dialects  as  brsDches  of 
one  stocky  which  may  be  termed  indifferently  Thiacian  or  Pe> 
lasgian.  The  bordering  nations  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
we  may  form  an  estimate  from  the  Albanian  lan- 
guage of  the  idioms  ol  the  Epirotic  nations  and  lUvrians,  weic 
not  n  laled  by  any  ties  of  near  consanguinity  with  ttie  Greeks. 
The  lilyrian  and  the  Greek  are  kindred  languages,  but  are 
not  more  closely  allied  than  are  the  Greek  and  Slavonic,  os 
the  German  and  Celtic  dialects. 

It  must  be  obser? ed,  that  this  observation  does  not  apply 
with  full  foiee  to  the  Thracians  and  their  lai^age,  since  we 
have  no  proofs  that  the  languages  of  the  Thracians  and  Illy- 
rians  were  connected.  We  have  already  adverted  to  some 
considerations  which  render  it  probable  that  theThraciaiib  were 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  Hellenic  race. 

SfiCTiox  VI. — 0/  the  Hellenic  Race. 

• 

Paragraph  i. — Of  the  country  and  people  of  Greece. 

A  line  drawn  from  the  Ambracian  to  the  MaUac  gulf, 
separates  the  primitive  land  of  the  Greeks  from  the  countries 
immediately  to  the  northward  of  it,  namely,  from  Epirus  and 
Macedonia.  To  the  southward  of  this  line  are  the  moun- 
tainous tmcts  lying  to  the  northw  ard  of  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
£rom  Acamania  to  Boeotia,  and  all  the  rest  of  Greece.  Per- 
haps the  valley  of  the  Penens^  further  to  the  northward^  lying 
between  Mount  Olympus  and  Mount  Piodus,  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded within  the  primitive  land  of  the  Gf«eksy  but  a  part  of 
Thessaly  ungmally  belonged,  as  we  have  seen,  according 
to  Strnbo,  to  the  Thracians.  The  Thracian  part  of  it  was  pro- 
bably the  northern  border  or  Mount  01vm|ius.  Such  were 
the  confined  limits  of  the  cele])rated  Grecian  race.  Even 
within  this  narrowextent  were  to  be  found  tribes  whose  claim 
to  the  Hellenic  .name  was  doubtful.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
discover  in  this  small  and  not  remartcably  productive  tract 
the  physical  qualities  which  fitted  it  to  be  the  cradle  of  the 
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most  noble  tribe  of  the  haman  race,  on  whom  natme  bestowed 
the  most  perfect  organisatkm  of  body,  with  the  fullest  de- 
▼elopement  of  all  the  mental  powers,  enabling  them  in  a  few 

centuries  not  only  to  outstrip  all  the  former  acquirements  of 
the  human  mind,  but  to  display  in  every  effort  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  of  the  iutellt  ct  an  admirable  and  unrivalled  per- 
fection. It  is  only  m  meatal  acquirements  which  call  for 
the  accumulated  labour  of  many  ages  that  the  nations  of 
Western  Eiurope,  and  that  only  within  the  last  two  centuries^ 
can  6nter  into  any  comparison  with  the  ancient  Gteeks.  A  lan- 
guage the  most  expressive  and  eloquent  of  human  idioms, 
and  the  most  perfect  instrament  of  human  tliought,  was  their 
fii*st  production,  during  unknown  ages ;  and  to  ages  little  better 
known  belong  th(  majesty  atid  beautyof  theuniivailed  Homeric 
poems.  Luiig  at  terwards,  during  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  from 
the  time  of  Pericles,  the  barren  Attica  brought  into  existence, 
and  to  scarcely  imitable  perfection,  sculpture  and  painting, 
rhetoric  and  oratory,  dramatic  literature,  dialectics,  the  science 
of  ethics,  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean,  the  Platonic  and  Peripa- 
tetic sjrstems  of  philosophy.  In  the  discovery  of  matiiematical 
sciences  other  Grecian  states  came  in  for  a  proporttonal  share 
of  fame.  In  considering  what  the  Greeks  collectively  have 
contributed  tuwards  tlie  progressive  mnjro\ cment  of  the 
human  mmd,  the  greatness  of  their  achievements  is  truly 
astonishing.  What  is  most  remarkable  is  the  fact,  that  they 
derived  little  or  no  assistance  from  without:  other  cultivated 
nations  have  obtained  much  aid  from  their  neighbours  or  pte- 
deoessore;  Greece  may  be  said  to  have  begun  and  to  have 
carried  forward  the  culture  of  the  human  mtelleet  to  the 
highest  perfection  unaided  and  alone. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
( Jiccks  ill  all  the  productions  of  the  human  iniiul,  unless  we 
raay  ascribe  it  mainly  to  the  superior  ri;itiircil  eudovvments  of 
the  race.  This  race  was  an  offset  from  the  same  stock  which 
produced  the  nations  who  spoke  the  Celtic,  the  Gothic,  and 
the  Slavonic  languages,  and  still  more  nearly  allied  to  those 
whose  more  cultivated  idioms  were  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Latin. 
Are  we  to  attribute  the  difference  between  all  these  nations^and 
the  superiority  of  some  over  others,  to  physical  influences' 
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depending  on  the  local  conditions  of  their  several  abodes  ?  If 
thia  IB  allowed,  there  is  still  another  problem  to  be  explained. 
How  baa  it  come  to  pass  that  after  the  Greeka  had,  within 
the  space  of  a  few  centuriea,  achieved  so  mnch  more  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  they  haye  been  ever  since  that  era 
almost  entirely  without  iiuy  di::.pluy  of  mental  power,  and  that 
during  many  centuries,  althou'jh  possessed  of  singular  advan- 
tages when  compared  with  the  western  nations  of  Europe, 
they  have  appeared  inferior  to  several  of  them  in  all  the 
manifestationa  of  moral  and  intellectual  endowments?  It  would 
appear  aa  if  raoegy  as  well  as  individuals^  have  their  period  of 
growth,  their  acme,  and  thmr  decay.  The  Greeks  of  the 
present  time  retain  only  the  astuteness  of  their  forefathers: 
they  display  ndther  their  genins  and  mental  activity,  nor 
Uk  ir  ma^animity  and  devotion  of  selfisii  interests  to  high 
moral  principles. 

Paragraph  2. — Of  the  aborigines  of  Greece,  and  of  foreign 

colonies. 

Were  the  Greeks,  namely,  the  people  whose  veraaeular 
idiom  was  the  Hellenic  language,  divided  into  its  fonr  great 
dialects,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  that  is,  the  primitive  and 
nat-ive  people  of  Greece,  or  had  iliat  country  been  previously 
occupied  by  inhabitants  of  a  different  race  win*  were  subdued 
or  expelled  by  their  Grecian  conquerors?  Some  ot  the  ancient 
writers,  among  whom  we  reckon  Strabo,  declare  that  Greece 
was  originally  occapied  wholly  or  in  groat  part  by  barbaric 
nations.  Bat  before  we  attempt  to  weigh  the  testimony  of 
these  writers  on  such  a  question,  we  must  consider  what  they 
mean  to  assert. 

Strabo,  after  surveying  the  country  of  the  Epirots  and  Illyrian 
tribes,  says,  "We  liavo  thus  enumerated  those  nations  ulio 
appear  worthy  ol  notice,  near  the  Danube  and  the  Iliynan 
and  Thracian  mountains :  they  nihabit  the  whole  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  from  the  utmost  recess  of  that  sea,  as  well  as  the 
left  coast  of  the  Euxtne,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to 
Byzantium.  There  yet  remain  to  be  described  the  southern 
tracts  of  that  mountainous  region  and  the  places  situated 
below  them :  here  lies  Hellas,  with  which  the  barbaric  country 
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18  conteniiiiioiiB.  Hecatsus^  the  Milesian,  ^be  cootinnes,'*  has 
reported  ooncerning  the  Peloponnesasy  that  it  was  oocapied  by 
barbarians  before  the  Greeks  possessed  it.   Bat  nearly  the 

whole  of  Greece  in  aiicieut  Limes  .seeiiis  to  have  been  in- 
habited by  barbarians,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  memorials 
handed  down.  For  Pelops  brought  with  him  people  from 
Phrygia  into  Peloponnesus,  which  took  its  name  from  him,  as 
did  Danaus  from  £gypt:  and  Dryopes,  Caucones,  and  Pe- 
lasgi,  Leleges,  and  otiier  tribes  of  a  similar  description,  ob- 
tained settlements  within  the  isthmus.  For  the  Thtacians 
who  had  come  with  Enmotpns  had  occupied  Attica  and 
Teretis  the  Phocian  Daulis,  the  Phcenieians,  companions  of 
Ccidmus,  Cadmeia,  the  Aones,  Tembices,  and  liyautes  B.<B0tia, 
whence  Pindar  said. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  Greek  names  proclaim  barbarity^  as 
Cecropsi  Codms,  Aeclus>  Gothus,  Brymaai  Grinanos,  and  we 
know  that  iThracians,  lUyrians^  and  Epirots  snrronnd  Greece 
on  every  side/'*  It  seems  from  this  that  the  barbaric  nations 
said  to  have  inhabited  Greece,  were  chieflv  the  colonies  which 
are  reported  to  have  arrived  in  later  time,  and  to  have  con- 
tributed to  civilise  the  formerly  wild  and  rude  inhabitants. 
Such  were  the  followers  of  Cecrops  and  Danaus.  The  rest 
were  the  Pelasgi  and  tribes  generally  reckoned  as  coeval  with 
that  people,  sometimes  identified  with  them,  but  generally 
distinguished  from  them,  as  the  Leleges  and  Caucones^  the 
Temmices^  Taphii^  Teleboij  and  Guretes. 

Some  have  doubted  the  reality  of  these  reported  colonisa-' 
tions  of  Greece  from  foreign  countries,  such  as  the  arrival  of 
Danaus  and  Cccrops  ttom  Ej^ypt  in  Argolis  and  in  Attica, 
that  of  Cadmus  from  Phojnicia  in  Bcpotia,  and  the  settlement 
of  Pelops  from  Asia  Minor  in  Lacedaemon.  But  these  tra- 
ditions were  too  universal  to  be  the  product  of  chance  or  mere 
fiction.  Their  authenticity  is  supported,  as  Wachsmuth  has 
well  observed,  by  the  existence  and  preservation  in  various 
Grecian  states  of  foreign  forms  of  worship.  With  these 
foreign  rites  peculiar  sacerdotal  races  were  connected,  and 
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their  oiiaiilil  cbanctor  cannoi  be  wiiit>k<in  or  eoafoiuided 
iridi  the  prefftknl  ritml  and  religion  of  tlie  Oreelak  The 

eolmiists  were  probably  never  numerous,  but  tbeir  mfliieiiee 
was  sufficient  to  introduce  niiiii)  arts,  as  that  of  writing,  which 
is  the  most  palpably  of  foreign  origin,  as  well  a«  manv  traits 
of  oriental  culture  among  the  native  Greeks.  The  new  culotues 
likewiie  iotrodooed  new  names,  as  those  of  tlie  Pelopidse, 
Daudd^,  Cecpopidfls,  and  Cadmeians»  but  no  ocosiderable 
cbaoge  can  ba  sniiposed  to  hate  taken  place  in  tlie  population 
or  in  the  language  of  the  ptindttfO  Inhabitants. 

pQitagropk  3. — Of  the  Peksgi  and  other  aboriginal  tribes. 

Of  the  iiutive  tribes  of  ancient  Greece  among  whom  these 
foreiirn  colonies  acquired  a  settlement,  the  Pelasgi  were  by  so 
niucii  tlic  most  celebrated  that  their  fame  has  eclipsed  that  of 
all  the  rest :  they  appear  to  have  been  at  %  veiy  early  period^if 
not  from  the  first,  poaoeased  of  the  greater  part  of  Or&ece^aod 
therelbie  an  inqniiy  as  to  the  original  popnlation  of  Greece 
depends  in  a  great  measniB  on  what  we  can  discover  con* 
ceming  the  Pek^^i.  But  it  will  not  be  difficult,  before  we 
proceed  to  that  question,  to  point  out  nearly  what  countries 
in  Greece  are  excepted  from  the  domain  of  the  Pelasgi. 

We  have  observed  that  Euboea  was  originally  inhabited 
by  a  tribe  termed  Abantes,  who  were  of  Thracian  origin. 

We  are  informed  by  Herodotus  that  Crete  was  at  firet  in* 
habited  by  barbarians.*  He  does  not  say  of  what  race  they 
were,  but  we  collect  this  fiiom  other  quarters.  Diodorus  calls 
them  Eteo-cretasans,  and  says  that  the  primitive  Cretans,  or 
Eteo-cretans,  were  joined  at  a  later  period  Pelasgi.t 

The  coast  of  Ionia  and  the  islands  of  the  .^Igean  appear  to 
have  l)LLn  iiihabiLcd,  not  b)  Pelasgi  but  by  Leleo;es,  who  were 
blended  or  identified  with  the  Carians.  In  the  opinion  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  in  that  of  Strabo,  the  Carians  and  Leleges  were  one 
race*  Herodotus  says  that  the  Carians  were  called  Leleges  while 
they  possessed  the  islands  of  the  ^gean,  but  that  those  tribes 
of  the  same  race  who  r^nained  on  the  continent  retained  the 
name  of  Carians^  The  Caunians  also,  who  inhabited  parts  of 

•  Hcnd.Hk ▼.  c  178.  f  Dkd. SIcoliu,  BMoth. lOi. v. 
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the  Mme  eontioeDty  gpoke  the  Oiiian  hmguage.  Th^  denied 
themeelTet  from  Crete,  and  Herodotus  saye  ihet  the  Lyciane 
also  originated  from  that  island.  From  these  reports  we 
cannot  adopt  the  conclusion  that  the  nations  of  Lesser  Asia 
were  derived  from  the  islands,  but  we  may  inier  that  tlie  coast 
of  Lesser  Asia  and  the  islands,  including  those  of  the  .^gean 
and  Crete,  were  peopled  by  the  same  race  who  poeiesied 
Garia,  Lyda,  and  other  parts  of  the  Asiatic  ooast 

Strabo  confirms  this  acoonnt.  He  says  that  the  Oaiians 
were  formerly  islanders  and  called  Leleges,  till  with  the  aid  of 
the  Cretans  they  gained  possession  of  the  eontinent,  and  built 
towns  in  Caria  and  the  country  afterwards  called  Lycia. 

The  name  of  Leleges,  however,  belonfjed  not  only  to  inha- 
bitants of  the  islands,  but  of  the  coa&t  also.  Antaii(]ros,  on 
the  shore  southward  of  Troas,  was,  according  to  Aicaius,  a 
town  of  the  Leleges,*  and  on  this  coast  they  are  placed  by 
Homer.f  Strabo  says  that  the  people  of  the  coast  who  were 
driven  out  by  the  insular  lisleges,  were  themselves  ehaefly 
Leleges  and  Pelasgi.j:  In  the  seventh  book  this  geogn^her 
collects  several  notices  of  the  history  of  these  people.  He 
says,  that  some  supposed  the  Leleges  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Carians;  others  the  inmates  and  near  allies  of  that  people. 
He  adds,  that  all  the  country,  afterwards  called  Ionia,  was 
before  inhabited  by  the  Canaus  and  Leleges ;  that  dwellmgs 
remained  to  his  time  which  had  belonged  to  the  Leleges ;  and 
that  in  many  places  in  Caria  there  were  tombs  and  solitary 
hillocks,  whioh  were  tenned  Lelegia,  as  having  belonged  to 
the  Leleges.^  Thai  they  were  barbuians,  he  says,  appears 
from  their  close  alliance  with  the  Carian0.|| 

Tiie  Leleges,  and  their  brethren  the  Carians,  were  of  old 
closely  allied  to  the  Pelasgi,  aud  Strabo  says  that  ihea-  lan- 
guage contained  a  great  many  Greek  words.   According  to 

I  (9lMl».iil»lraFi%p^m.  $  Strab.1lh.  tH.  p.  321. 

I  CWtw^  appears  to  have  been  the  original  name,  and  it  seems  that  the  same 

pf^ple  were  afterward*;  rallc<\  Leleges.  The  historical  traditions  of  Megara  related 
that  lu  the  iwellth  gciit^^riitinn  after  (''<r,  the  raylhic&l  patriarch  of  the  ('arians, 
liclcx  came  from  Egypt  to  Megara,  and  gave  his  name  to  Uie  people.  Thirl- 
wall's  Uii»u  of  Greece,  L  p.  43. 
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bim  they  Me  termed  by  Homer  "  fiapfiopifmm,*'  not  becaeee 
their  language  was  eltogeilier  foieigo  to  the  Greek,  hot  as 
impme  Oieek,  the  Carians  often  serviu^  through 
Greece  as  stipendiary  soldi  lis. 

In  Greece  the  Locriuiis  were,  by  authors  of  undoubted 
credit,  uiid  by  a  general  consent,  derived  from  the  Leleges.* 

The  Locrians  were  accounted  Grreeks,  and  it  seemB  evi- 
dent that  the  original  people  of  Caria,  Crete,  and  the  islands, 
and  of  many  parts  of  Lesser  Asia,  were  tribes  not  lemolely 
foreign  to  the  Grecian  race. 

Among  these  ancient  raoes  the  Pelasgi  were  the  most  eon- 
spicnoQs:  their  &me  eclipsed  that  of  the  contemporary  tribes, 
and  we  find  them  by  some  writers  uientiuuud  iia  the  sole 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

Thessaly  was  a  Pelasgian  country.  P^iebuhr  terms  it  the 
second  great  seat  of  the  Pelasgic  people.  A  part  of  Thessaly 
retained  till  the  latest  times  the  name  of  Pelasgiotis.  The 
Thessalian  Larissa  was  a  Pelasgian  settlement*  By  Homer, 
either  the  whole  plain  of  Thessaly  or  a  part  of  it  was  termed 
the  Pelasgian  Atgos.  The  name  of  Argos,  as  we  are  asanred 
by  Stmbo,  meant  in  the  language  of  Thessaly  a  plain  or  land 
of  tillage.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  desigiKitiou  given  to  the 
level  country  both  in  Tlicssalvand  in  Pelopuiuiesus.  In  Attica 
the  tribe  of  Argadeis  were  tiiiers  of  the  plain,  as  the  jEgicoreis 
were  goatherds  of  the  mountains.  Anotlier  Pelasgic  name, 
that  of  Liarissa,  belonged  to  many  Pelasgic  towns  or  fortresses. 
The  Aift/m.  ^£^iXa|  of  Uomer  is  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Pelas^  settled  in  the  plain  of  Troas,  who  were  allies  of 
Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  Strabo  has  mentioned  three 
Larissas  in  Asia  which  haTe  been  thought  likely  to  be  the 
town  mentioned  iu  ilie  Iliad.  Besides  the  Thessalian  Larissa, 
there  were  places  bearing  the  same  name  m  Crete,  in  Attica, 
in  I\'loponnesus,  near  Mitylene,  and  near  Mount  Ossa.  Strabo 
has  probably  given  the  true  explanation  of  this  fact  in  the 
remark^  that  the  towns  called  by  that  name  were  situated 

*  '60  Str:\bo,  following  Aristotle  ;  also  Uionys.  of  Halic<imassu.s,  iib.  i.  cap. 
XTii.  >ryninu8  Chius  and  Dicaearchus  mention  the  stunc  tact,  bee  Falconet's 
Notei  on  Strabo,  torn.  Li.  p.  400.  of  the  Oxibid  edition. 
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on  Bllttvions  near  the  mouths  of  rvfm,  as  those  of  Caystnts, 
Hennus,  and  Peneus.*   By  these  two  names  of  Argos  and 

Larissa,  Pelasgian  settlements  are  to  be  recognised,  as  Niebuhr 
and  others  have  obsorved,  iu  various  parts  of  Greece  and  the 
neighbotiring  count  l  ies. 

The  Pelasgi  are  represented  as  possessing  many  other  parts 
of  European  Greece  besides  Thessaly.  The  Peloponnesus  is 
uoiversally  acknowledged  to  have  belonged  to  them  from  im- 
memorial tune.  Thus  they  are  described  by  .&chy lus  in  a  cele*- 
brated  passage  of  the  Supplioes.  In  this  the  poet  mtroducea 
Pela^us,  the  king  of  the  aboriginal  Greeks,  as  addressing 
Danaus,  who  arrives  with  a  foreign  colony  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
He  claims  the  sovereignty  of  all  Greece,  comprehending  the 
peumsida  and  the  mainland  as  far  northward  as  the  Strymoii 
in  Thrace  and  the  river  Algos  either  in  Illyria  or  in  Mace- 
douia.  If  the  boundaries  of  Pelasgia,  as  described  by  i^Bschy- 
lufly  are  geographically  correct^  that  name  must  have  ex- 
tended, as  Miebnhr  has  observed,  o?er  the  whole  of  Greece. 
The  passage  is  as  follows : 

To»  f^fivovc  yi^  tlf*''  lyt*  naXolxft>vec 

ifum  ^  Svcucros  tvXoybig  lircovv/tov 

Pelasgus  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  mythical  person 
representing  the  native  people  of  Peloponnesus,  and  especially 

ci(  Aj  L'udia.  His  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  Ar- 
cadian kin£^s  given  by  Pausanias,  and  the  story  of  his  birth 
from  tlie  Grecian  soil  is  found  again  in  a  passage  of  the 
ancient  poet  Asius  of  Samos,t  cited  likewise  by  Pausanias : 

'AvTi9e6v  re  HtKaoyitv  iv  v\l/tK6(ioig  Sgifcnn 

*  The  black  earth  brought  forth  the  godlike  Pelasgus  that  the 
race  of  mortals  might  have  existence.' 

It  is  important  to  take  notice  of  the  reason  why  the  Pelas- 

gic  name,  spread  as  it  liad  been  through  various  parts  of 

•  Stiabon.  lib.  ix.  p.  440.    Itkm,  lib.  xin.  p.  020. 

t  Asius  of  SaouM  ii  suppoied  to  h»ve  liv«d  lu  early  as  the  b^innk^  ot  the 
Olympiads. 
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Qveece^  contiiiaed  to  be  associated  with  Arcadia.  That 
country  beiog  a  moantamoiis  tract  in  the  interior  of  the  pe- 
ninsnlnj  retained  its  original  population  anmixed,  while  the 
parts  near  the  coast  are  said  to  have  nndeigone  lerolotions 
and  to  hai«  receiTed  foreign  colonies.  For  this  hci  we  have 
the  express  assurance  of  Thucydides,  who  mentions  it  as  well 
know u  and  fully  admitted,  that  Arcadia  always  retained  its 
old  inhabitants  amidst  all  the  changes  of  population  which 
other  parts  of  Greece  underwent.  We  learn  from  Aristo- 
phanes that  this  was  the  popular  opinion  in  Greece,  and  that 
the  Arcadians  were  derided,  as  if  they  claimed  to  be  older 
than  the  moon.  Herodotus  has  given  the  same  information 
In  the  notices  which  he  has  collected  and  banded  down  le- 
specting  the  origin  of  the  rites  of  Ghrecian  superstition.  '^Tbe 
ceremonies  termed  Thesmophoria  were,"  as  he  declares, 
"brought  from  Egypt  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  and  by 
them  revealed  to  the  Pelasgian  women  ;  but  in  after  times, 
when  the  people  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus  were 
driven  out  by  the  DorianSy  this  mystery  fell  into  disuse. 
Those  among  the  Pelopounesians,**  he  adds,  who  remained 
and  were  not  driven  out,  namely,  the  Arcadians,  alone  pre- 
served them/'*  To  the  Arcadians,  however,  Strabo  adds  the 
inhabitants  of  Elis :  be  says,  '^The  former  were  a  people  of 
the  mountains,  and  their  country  did  not  fall  under  the  lot 
whicli  divided  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  among  the  Heracleids: 
the  latter  were  deemed  sacred  to  Olympic  Jupiter,  and  long 
remained  in  peace ;  they  had  given  entertainment  to  Oxylus, 
at  the  return  of  the  Heracleida;,  and  were  therefore  left  un- 
molested." Strabo  adds,  that  these  two  nations  retained  the 
old  language  of  the  native  Peloponnesians,  while  the  people 
of  other  parts  underwent  changes  greater  or  less  in  their 
idiom.  What  this  oM  Peloponnesian  and,  as  it  would  appeal, 
old  Pelasgian  langua^^e  was,  we  shall  presently  inquire. 

In  other  parts  of  Pelopuimesus  it  was  reported  that  the 
people  had  been  Pelasgian  before  the  arrival  oi  ioreigners  io- 

•  Herod,  hh.  ii.  The  same  writer,  in  enumerating  several  of  the  nations  of  ihe 
Peloponnesus  who  joined  Uie  lonifto  migmtiOD,  temu  the  ArcMUaos  "'Apco^c 
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tiodiioed  new  namoi  and  new  diyisions.  In  the  drama  of 
Oiestes  by  Euripides,  the  people  of  Argos  are  thus  addreBsed : 

it>  yqy  'Iya%»v  KUtrtiitivot, 

*  O  you  who  possess  the  land  of  Xnachusy  formerly  Pelasgi, 
but  afterwards  called  Daoaidse.' 

Paragrapk  4. — iransitioa  to  the  Hellenic  oame. 

We  must  now  come  to  tbe  question;  at  what  period  did  the 
inhabitanu  of  Groeee  cease  to  be  termed  Pelasgi,  and  what 
occasioned  the  change  ?  When  were  they  Hellenes  or  Greeks, 

;uui  were  the  Hellenes  a  new  population  or  the  old  one  under 
a  different  name? 

We  have  seen  that  the  PelasH  were,  accordino-  to  an  ex- 
tensively  spread  tradition,  the  true  aborigines  of  Greece,  the 
indigetioiis  people,  born  from  the  soil  accovding  to  the  pre- 
valent notion  of  antiquity.  There  seems  to  have  been  not  the 
flligbteat  notion  of  any  previous  inhabitants. 

Thncydides  has  obsenred  that  the  people  of  Greece  were 
not  termed  Hellenes  till  afiter  the  Homeric  age.   He  intimates 
that  this  ^vas  the  result  of  pohticai  changes.     The  only 
Hellenes  known  to  Homer  were  the  followers  of  Achilles 
from  Phthiotis.    From  them  this  name  was  spread  by  the 
influence  of  military  alliances  to  the  tribes  of  Thessaly.  How 
it  came  long  afterwards  to  become  the  national  designation 
of  tbe  Greeks^  Thucydides  apparently  knew  not :  he  has.  ex- 
pressed a  doubtful  opinion  on  this  point,  upon  which  Hero- 
dotus bas  toucbed  with  equal  reserve.   One  thing  is  clear : 
nether  of  these  writers  supposed  that  any  expulsion  of 
the  old  inhabitants  of  Greece  had  taken  jjlace  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  only  the  substitution  of  a  new  name,  the  result  of 
some  political  revolutions.    We  hear  of  no  other  event  in  the 
history  of  Greece  with  which  it  can  be  associated,  but  tbe 
Dorian  conquest  and  the  return  of  the  Heracleids.  However 
thia  may  have  been,  the  Homeric  nations,  before  the  Hellenic 
period  or  the  prevalence  of  the  Hellenic  name,  were  named,  as 
Thucydides  says,  after  some  leading  tribe,  sometimes  Achivi, 
Banai,  Argivi.   These  nations,  the  Homeric  Greeks,  were 
assuredly  the  same  people  who  were  afterwards  termed  Hel- 
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lenes.  Bot  were  they  the  same  people  as  tiie  Pekflgil  Homer 
never  terms  them  Pelasgi :  his  Pelasgi  were  only  some  par- 
ticular tribes;  and  whea  Thucydide:^  ;?ays  that  of  old  the  Pe- 
lasgian  name  had  beeu  the  most  widely  extended  m  Greece, 
he  must  refer  to  an  earlier  ajre. 

The  period  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  were  termed 
chiefly  Pelasgi  is  clearly  apparent  from  some  passages  already 
cited.    The  people  of  ArgOS  ime  wakau,  IltXa^^,  AaratSat  is 

Uwnpw^  they  were  Pelasgi  till  the  settlement  of  fofeigneis 
among  them,  and  by  Herodotus,  as  above  cited,  the  same 
thing  is  asserted  of  the  Arcadians. 

Paragraph  6. — Of  the  Greek  language,  and  of  the  language 

of  the  Pelasgi. 

The  Greek  language  presents  in  its  own  structure  a  con- 
clusive refutation  of  an  hypothesis  which  represents  it  as  of 
mixed  formation.   It  displays  oneqoivocal  marks  of  a  genuine 
and  primitive  origin,  and,  as  Wachsmuhi  observes,  *'the 
strength  of  pure  and  unmixed  growth,  so  that  the  subsequent 
external  accessions,  the  few  foreign  expressions  by  the  side  of 
a  stock  of  words  naturally  and  regularly  derived  from  simple 
roots,appear  insulated,  and  mcapableof  tran^ifusing  themselves 
into  the  inner  essence  and  genius  of  the  language."  With  regard 
to  the  similarity  of  idiom  among  the  single  tiibes,  which  as 
the  result  of  a  common  origin  may  be  traced  even  in  the  mo- 
difications of  its  dialects^  Homer^s  testimony,  and  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  his  emphatical  mention  of  the  harsh  lan- 
guage of  the  Carians  and  Sintians,  are  deserving  of  particular 
attention.    It  may  safely  be  denied  that  either  the  simple 
elements  of  the  language,  or  a  supply  of  already  matured 
forms,  could  have  been  brought  with  them  l)y  foreigners, 
which  afterwards  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  supplant 
an  anterior  language  in  Greece. 

The  Greek  language  was  then  a  nearly  unmixed  idiom, 
elaborated  irom  primitive  elements,  which,  however,  were 
common  to  it  and  to  many  otiier  Indo-Eoropean  idioms  both 
in  the  east  and  west.  The  laws  of  inflection  and  developement 
are  likewise  connnon  in  many  instanceb  to  llie  Gie^k,  the 
Sanskrit,  Latin,  and  Mceso-Gothic. 
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What  tben  was  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi  ?  Herodotas 
confesses  his  inability  to  solve  this  question  in  a  satisfoctoty 
manner,  but  he  says  that  if  he  could  draw  an  inference  from 

the  idiom  spoken  in  certain  Pclasgian  towns  upon  the  Helles- 
pont, it  must  have  been  barbaric,  that  is,  not  Greek.  The 
Pelasgri  inhabiting  Crestona,*  in  the  inland  country  above 
the  Tyrrheni,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  who,  as  he  says,  had 
previously  dwelt  in  Thessaly  near  the  Dorians,  and  another 
Pelasgian  tribe,  who  had  colonised  Placia  and  Scylace  on  the 
Hdlesponty  having  previously  been  neighbours  of  the  Athe- 
nians^ as  well  as  the  people  of  some  other  Pelasgic  towns, 
were  unintelligible  to  all  their  neighbours ;  yet  the  inhabitants 
or  Crestona  understood  those  of  Placia.  From  this  it  seems 
a  very  reasonable  inference  that  the  Pelasgic  larigua2:e  was 
different  from  the  Greek.  Yet  this  conclusion  is  su  fully 
conti'adicted  by  all  that  we  know  of  ihc  cmly  history  of 
Greece,  that  it  cannot  be  admitted  in  its  full  and  more  obvious 
meaning. 

The  tribes  mentioned  by  Herodotus  were  the  last  relics 
of  the  Pelasgian  name:  and  the  Pelasgians  who  at  this  late 
period  spoke  a  peculiar  idiom,  must  have  act|uiied  this  dif- 
ference or  peculiarity  of  their  speech  in  the  course  of  a  long 

*  Crestona,  as  every  reader  of  ancient  history  well  knows,  has  been  conjectured 
to  bare  been  a  pincc  not  \n  I  htace  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ]\rount  Athos, 
hut  to  hi'  erTonet)\islv  written  iiv^tead  of  Croton  in  Umbri;;,  which  the  I'eliisgi  are 
said  to  have  coiK^ueied;  and  iietudutus  is  supposed  to  say  that  the  Pelasgi  of 
Flad*,  on  Am  Hdlespont,  spoke  the  Mine  language  as  dM  Pelasgi  in  fhe  intorior  of 
NordiaDi  ltdj,  Thb  notk»  wm  fim  taggstkA  bjr  DJonjriaa  of  BeUceiiMmii, 
ipbo  pnMAy  qwled  Hcndotu  fbooi  weej  impetfett  recbUectkm.  It  wm  a4e|rtBd 
hj  Count  Caylus,  the  author  of  a  very  elaborate  but  fanciful  work  on  Etruscan 
Antiquities.   Larcher  thought  it  scarcely  worthy  of  refutation,  but  the  learned 
Niebuhr  embraced  and  defended  the  hvpothe*;i8.  The  question,  if!  may  venture 
to^exprea  an  opinion,  has  been  finally  settled  hy  K,  Otfiried  Muiler,  who  observed 
that  there  were  two  places  in  Thrace,  of  which  the  names  are  essentially  the  same, 
though  different  in  fiorm  from  that  of  the  HerodotMn  Crotona,  and  that  the  Cres- 
lonim  lend  {rd  K-pnomvubv),  aceioding  to  Tbuqr^ttdei^  iwdied  into  tiie  pcoia* 
mlftof  AtlMM.  This,  heaahndly  be  doubted,  wee  |]ieidMeineent1ijH«od^ 
•bioe  it  ley  pfedtely,  as  he  says,  beyond  the  Tyrrheni,  namely,  beyond  oi  ebove 
Ae  district  where  in  fact  Thucydides  places  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi.   It  if  ex* 
tremely  improbalik-  that  HeroHotus  made  an  allusion  here  to  a  distant  place  in 
Northern  Italy,  with  the  langu  it;e  nt'  wliich,  as  even  of  its  existence,  it  is  unlikely 
that  he  had  the  most  remote  acquaintance,  especially  as  he  appears  to  have  made 
no  reference  whateva  to  Italy,  but  was  employed  in  discusiiing  the  relations  of 
ciltem  tiibci,  end  of  the  people  on  the  Hdle^onb 
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separation  from  the  greti  body  <^  the  people  descended  from 
the  Pelasgi  of  the  PeloponnesuB  and  of  Attica.  Perbape  they 
only  differed  as  the  deaeendantu  of  Angles  and  Daaes  m 
England  now  diffiur  fiom  their  biethieii  in  HoUtein  and 
Denmark. 

The  old  Pelasgic  language  was  doubtless  the  idiom  that 
oriirinally  prevailed  in  the  Pelupouiiesus  among  the  piinntive 
Arcailiaus,  and  the  people  of  Argus,  aiid  tin  Achaeans  ol  the 
northern  coast,  who,  as  Herodotus  declares,  were  termed 
ll<Xa(7yoi  AiytaXecc,  or  SoB^^oast  Pelasgi.  Thia  language  was 
the  ^lic  Greek. 

I  ahall  compare  with  these  remarks  Strabo's  accoani  of  tb^ 
dialects  of  the  Fdoponnesus  and  tha  rest  of  Greece. 

After  marking  the  extension  of  the  iEoltc  nation  and  of 
tlieir  language  in  other  pai'ts  of  Greece,  that  geographer  adds 
the  folJnwing  remarks : 

"Those  people  who  dwelt  within  the  isthmus,"  that  is,  m 
Peloponnesus,  **  were  formerly  iEolians,  but  they  aften^'ards 
be(  nme  mixed ;  for  some  lonians  from  Attica  got  possession 
of  ^dSgialos/'  that  is,  the  country  afterwards  called  Achaia, 
*'and  the  deaoandants  of  Hercules  brought  with  them  the 
Dorians,  by  whom  Megaia  and  many  of  the  cities  in  the 
Peloponnesus  were  founded.  "Die  lonians,  however,  were 
soon  driven  out  again  by  the  Achaians,  who  were  an  iBolie 
natioii,  and  the  two  other  races  then  remained  m  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, namely,  the  ^Eolians  and  the  Dorians.  Those  who 
had  least  intercourse  with  the  Dorians  continued  to  speak  the 
,£olic  dialect;  this  was  the  case  with  the  Arcadians  and 
Cleans ;  the  former  were  a  people  of  the  mountains,  and  their 
conntiy  did  not  fall  under  the  lot ;  and  the  latter  were  deemed 
sacred  to  Olympic  Jupiter,  and  had  li?ed  a  long  time  in 
peace;  they  were  besides  of  Molic  descent,  and  had  given 
entertainment  to  the  army  of  Oxylus  at  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidffi.  The  rest  speak  a  sort  of  mixed  language  between 
the  two  dialects,  some  having  more  of  the  ^olic  and  some 
less,  and  even  now  particular  cities  differ  from  each  other  in 
speech ;  but  they  are  ail  considered  to  follow  the  Dorian 
fashion,  on  accountof  the  predominant  power  of  that  people." 

It  therefore  seems  to  be  unquestionable^  since  the  fact  that 
Arcadia  never  changed  its  inhabitants,  that  the  PeJasgic 
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speech  wb8  the  ^olic  dialect  of  the  Greek  language.  The 
-^lic  U  geaeraUy  conflidered  to  be  the  oldest  form  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  the  commoa  original  from  which  the 
other  dialects  demte. 

1.  The  Attic  has  several  forms  which  are  common  to  it 
and  the  iEolic,  and  which  disappear  in  the  late  Attic  writers, 
and  are  considered  as  archaisms.  2.  The  Ionic  and  Attic  are 
modifications  of  one  principal  dialect.  "  We  deem,"  says 
Strabo,  *^  the  Ionic  dialect  to  be  the  same  with  the  ancieot 
Attic ;  for  the  Attic  people  of  those  times  were  termed  lones, 
and  from  them  origioated  the  looes  who  settled  colonies  in 
Asia,  and  who  speak  the  language  now  termed  lome." 
3.  With  respect  to  the  renuuning  G^k  dialect,  the  Doric, 
Strabo  affirms  it  to  have  been  originally  MoWq.  He  says  that 
the  Dorians  niliabitcd  a  secluded  trucL  ui  Mount  Parnassus, 
and  beino^  a  small  tribe,  and  cut  oft'  from  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks,  gradually  deviated  somewhat  in  customs  and  in  dialect 
from  their  ancestors,  who  were  nevertheless  originally  .^oles 
and  spoke  the  .£olic  language.  Pindar  confirms  this  remark ; 
he  calls  his  muse  Doric  and  iEolic  in  the  same  ode:* 

 iXKik6mpU»  &• 

X6fi^a»*m  •  •  • 

and  again: 

xpn- 

The  Ionian  branch  of  the  Greek  nation  retained  the  name 
of  Pelasgi  longer  than  the  ^olians  and  Dorians.  Hence  we 
find  the  lonians  termed  in  distinction  Pelasgi  by  many  writers ; 
this  is  not  only  to  be  observed  of  the  Tonians  who  colonised 
the  coast  of  Achm^  and  were  termed  Pelasgi  of  jEgialus, 
but  also  of  their  brethren  of  Attica.f  That  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  however,  were  originally  ^Eoiians  or  Pelasgians,  we  have 
seen  abundantly  proved. 

It  seems  certain  from  these  considerations  that  the  Pelasgic 
language  was  MoAxc  Greek. 

•  Pindar,  Olympic,  L 

■f  HeroU.  Folymnia,  cap.  My  9^.   Scyinnus  Chius,  apud  Iluds.  t.  i 
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It  appean  from  Stiibo's  aooounty  tlwi  of  the  fovr  QiecSan 
tribes  the  .£oiianB  were  by  far  the  most  widely  spread,  eioce 
they  occQpied  originally  the  greater  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  ail  the  remainder  of  Grreece,  with  the  exception  of 
Attica,  where  the  Attic  dialect  prevailed,  and  Meinua  and 
Doris,  to  the  northward  of  the  Corinthian  guh,  where  tlie 
Doric  dialect  waa  spoken.  The  Ionic  race,  origioaUy  a  branch 
of  the  ^^liaiiy  was  confined  to  the  notthera  parts  of  the 
Pelopounesiifl  and  Attica.  The  Dorians,  who  weie  the  fifst 
people  termed  Hellenes,  and  by  whose  military  power  and 
influence  that  name  came  to  be  extended  to  the  rest  of  the 
Greek  nation,  introduced  their  language  into  the  peninsula 
in  that  celebmted  invasion  which  changed  the  face  of  Greece. 

Recapitulation . 

The  Pelasgi  appear  to  have  been  the  earliest  known  inha- 
bitants of  several  parts  of  Greece,  partictthurly  of  the  inland 
parts,  for  it  was  in  later  times  that  they  became,  or  rather  that 
some  tribes  of  them  became  a  seafaring  people  and  dwelt 
upon  the  islands  and  coasts.  In  Peloponnesus  they  possessed 
Argolis  and  Arcadia,  as  likewise  the  northern  coast,  after- 
wards called  Achaia,  when  tliey  were  designated  Pelasjji 
Littorales,  or  Utkatryoi  MyiaKUq,  That  all  the  inhabitants  ot 
the  Peloponnesus  were  Pelasgi  we  cannot  affirm,  but  as  the 
language  of  the  Pelasgi  was  ^olic  Greek,  and  as  this  was 
the  general  idiom  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  probable  that  the 
whole  of  that  cotmtry  was  peopled  by  nations  allied  to  the 
Pelasgi  by  consanguinity.  The  Pela^'  possessed  also  Attica 
and  Thessaly.  Boeotia,  Locris,  and  iBtolia  seem  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  Leleges  and  other  races  reported  to  have 
been  distinct  from  tlie  Pelasgi.  Some  of  these  were  wander- 
inn  maritime  tribes  who  spread  themselves  over  the  coasts  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

When  the  people  of  Attica  and  diiierent  parts  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  Bceotia,  either  by  the  accession  of  new  colonies 
or  by  the  giadual  progress  of  social  improvement,  and  by 
intercourse  with  more  cultivated  nations,  had  become  civi- 
lised and  dwelt  in  cities,  and  formed  different  states  which 
assumed  new  names,  their  connexion  with  the  old  Pelasgi 
became  ioobened  and  gradually  forgotten.  The  Arcadians  were 
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the  only  people  in  the  soathera  parts  of  Greece  iriio.te> 
mained  uDohanged.  Id  Thessaly  the  aboriginal  Peiasgi  were 
oTereome  aad  expelled  by  moce  warlike  oind  enterprising  tribes,' 
and  they  sought  refuge,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  oonntries  lying 
both  towards  the  east  and  west. 

Aiter  these  revolutions  and  during  some  ages,  the  Gre- 
cian people  had  no  collective  name  ;  they  were  termed  Ar- 
gives,  Acliaeansy  Danaidse,  mdiiferently.  It  was  in  .a.  similar 
manner,  and  owing  to  the  superior  military  influence  of  the 
Hellenes,  that  the  name  of  that  tribe  became  subsequently  pte- 
dominant.  *  The  account  of  this  change  given  by  Thncydides 
is  well  known.  ■ 

The  Tyrsenian  or  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi  were  particular  wan- 
dering bands  oi  llie  Pelasgic  race,  who  came  in  time  to  differ 
in  language  from  tlieir  stationary  brethren,  so  that  they  were 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus  uiiiiiteUi^ible  to  the  Greeks. 
•  On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Pelasgi  were  the 
original  stock  from  which  the  difitont  stems  of  the  Greek 
populatbn  ramified.  That  the  other  cootribntoiy  races  .were 
origiiialiy  akin  to  the  Pelasgi,  we.  may  infer,  from  the,  unity 
of  language  in  all  parts  of  Ghreece.  The  .'Pelasgi  spoke  the 
old  dialect,  the  mother  tongue,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  the  idiom 
which  gave  birtii  to  uii  the  other  Grecian  dialects. 

Section  VII. — 0/  the  NcUiona  oj  Leaser  Asia,  . 

It  is  remarkable,  when  we  consider  the  frequent  intercourse 

the  Greeks  with  the  civilised  nations  of  Asia  Mmoi,  and 
their  local  proximity  to  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  other  countries 
of  which  Hellenic  colonists  occupied  the  sea  border,  that  we 
should  have  drawn  Irom  the  Greek  writers  so  little  iufonna* 
.  tion  respecting  the  history  of  these  nations.  There  were  several 
Greek-  authors,  natives  of  Asia,  before  Herodotus,  whose 
writings  are  supposed  to  have  given ,  assistance  to  that 
historian  in  composing  several  parts  of  his.  more  celebmted 
work.*  Among  these  were  Hecatsns  and  Helltinicos  of  Mile- 

*  Herodotus  is  said  by  Porphyry  (Euseb.  Prep.  Evang.  x.  2,)  to  have  taken 
from  Hecatseut  hia  MoouDt  of  the  pbonix,  and  that,  of  the  crocodile  and  hippo- 
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tot,  and  Xanthus  the  LydiaD,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  at  the 
tioM  when  Sardi»  was  taken  by  the  Atbeniaiis,namelyy  in  the 

70th  Olympiad,  and  to  have  written  the  history  of  Lydia  in 
four  books.  But  these  works  are  lost,  and  it  is  only  m  the 
first  book  ut  Herodotus  that  we  had  any  continuous  narrative 
of  the  events  of  Lydian  history,  or  of  that  of  Asia  Minor 
during  a  few  ages  preceding  the  conqilests  of  Cyras. 

The  estabUshment  of  the  Persiaa  power  over  Lesser  Asia 
brought  that  country  into  immediate  connection  with  the 
great  empires  of  the  East  History  gives  us  no  dear  inti- 
mation of  any  earlier  extension  of  the  eastern  monarchies 
in  this  direction,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Se- 
mitic or  Syro-Arabian  dynasties  had  previously  spread  their 
sway  into  the  countries  l)()ideniig  on  the  Euxine,  and  to  the 
northward  oi  Mount  Taurus.  Herodotus  assures  us  that  the 
Cappadodans  were  by  the  Oreeks  termed  Syrians,*  and  Straho 
declares,  that  the  inhabitants  of  both  Cappadodas,  namdy, 
the  Pontic  and  that  on  Monnt  Tanras,  were  called,  till  his 
time,  Leneo^Syri,  or  White  Synans,  as  distinguishing  ihem 
from  tribes  to  the  sonthward  of  Mount  Taurus,  who,  as  he 
says,  were  said  to  be  Svpoi  MtXaVfc  or  "  Black  Syrians/'-f* 

Diuiiybiub  thec:eop:rapher  and  other  ancient  writers  place  the 
Assyrians  on  the  Thermodon.  J  The  Lydians  have  been  sup- 
posed by  most  of  the  moderns  who  have  studied  the  geography 
of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  to  be  the  Ludin  who  are  menticmed 
in  the  Toldoth  Beni-Noah,  amoug  the  Shemite  nations ;  and 
this  affinity  seems  to  derive  confirmation  from  the  tradition 
preserved  by  Herodotus,  and  doubtless  handed  down  among 
the  Lydians  themselves,  that,  in  ancient  times,  and  before  the 
election  of  the  monarchy  of  Sardian  kings,  of  whom  Gyges 

tamu!>.    Straboanfl  Suidas  testify  that  Herodotus  borrows  much  from  Hecntmis/ 
M'e  learn  from  Ephorus,  (Athen«U8,  xi.  3,)  that  the  Avciojcfi  of  Xanthus  gave 
occasion  to  tlie  composition  of  the  Lydian  history  of  Herodotus.    (See  1  abricii 
Bibl.  Grsec  ed.  Harles.  torn.  Ui  p.  349.) 

*  HflMid.  lib.  I.  cap.  72;  ittm  lilh  viL  cap.  72* 

t  StnlboDtUb.  Xfl  p.  7S7s  item  lib.  xiL 

X  IHonya.  Pcti^^  771$  vide  Biuauii.  id  loeum.  PtoliniybMab»  tht  t«nii 
LeoM-Syn,  and  ApoUanim^  Ub.     caUa  Canndada  Anfiia. 
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WB8  the  first  and  GroBfus  the  last^  an  earlier  dynasty 'had 

ruled  over  the  Mseonian  people,  founded  by  Agron  a  son  of 
Nmu^^,  a  son  of  Bel  us.* 

But  tiie  connection  of  these  nations  with  the  Syro-Arabian 
race  luust  have  been  in  ages  of  very  remote  antiquity.  The 
fact  that  any  Shemite  DaticNi  reached  so  far  to  the  northward  ia 
doabted  by  Gesemus,  becauee  no  Phoanician  inscriptions  have 
been  diacoTtted  in  Leaser  Asia  or  to  the  northward  of  Gilida. 
The  Syrians  in  the  time  of  Herodotos  bote,  as  that  writer  af- 
firm s ,  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Ghveks,  and  there  seems  to  be 
strong:  reason  to  believe  that  the  nations  of  Lesser  Asia  who 
are  chiefly  known  to  us  were  of  Indo-European  origin,  if  not 
intinfiately  connected  with  the  Greeks  and  Thracians. 

It  was  a  very  prevalent  notion  among  the  Greeks,  that  se- 
veral of  the  tribes  in  Asia  Minor  were  colonists  from  Europe. 
Tbia  opinion  was  adopted  by  Xanthus^  by  Herodotus,  and  in 
later  times  by  ApoUodoms^  Posidonius,  and  Stiabo.  I  shall 
examine  the  statements  of  these  writers  after  I  have  adverted 
to  some  considerations  which  tend  on  the  other  hand  to  prove 
that  iiatioiis  described  were  of  great  antiquity  in  Asia. 

Three  ot  the  principal  nations  of  Lesser  Asia  were  the 
Carians,  the  Mysians,  and  the  Lydians. 

The  Carians,  Lydians,  and  Mysians  were,  according  to  a  well* 
supported  tradition,  branches  of  one  stock.  We  are  informed 
by  Herodotus  that  the  Carians  showed  at  Mylassa  a  very  an- 
cient stmcturey  built  in  honour  of  the  Carian  Jupiter,  The 
Lydians  and  Mysians  were  admitted  to  partake  in  the  sacred 
rites  and  eep!em<mies  there  celelMrated,aB  being  of  the  same  origin 
"with  the  Carians.  All  the  three  nations  were  reputed  to  belong 
to  one  kindred.  An  ancient  myth  declared  that  thev  were  the 
offsprino-  of  three  bi  others,  named  Lydus,  Mysus,  and  Cares. f 
The  aihnity  attested  by  this  ancient  mythos  and  by  the  as- 
sociation in  sacred  rites  was  further  confirmed  by  a  connection 
in  language  which  extended  beyond  the  three  nations  already 
mentioned,  and  included  the  Phrjrgians,  a  fourth  powerful 
and  widely-spread  people  of  Lesser  Asia.  Xanthusthe  Lydiati, 

•  Herod,  loc.  du  t  Herod.  L  c  171. 
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wd  Meneerates  the  Elaite,  maintained,  as  we  are  tiiformwl  by ' 
Strabo,  tliat  the  Mysians  were  connected  with  tht  L)  diuas  as 
well  as  with  the  Pliryi^ians,  and  that  they  appealed  to  the 
evidence  of  the  Mysian  lau^iiafi^e,  which  at  the  same  time 
bore  an  evident  resemblance  t  »  the  dialects  both  of  Phrygia 
and  Lydia — "  fn^oXvitoy  yap  ttuq  cfvat  Kol  fu^ofpvyioy.**  Herodo- 
toB  had  long  before  plainly  declared  that  the  Mysians  were  a 
colony*  from  the  Lydiana,  and  theWme  opinion  was  held  by 
Xanthus'and  by  Menecrates.*  .*  •  t  ;  i  -  i  , 
'  The  Phrys^ians  were  included  by  the  Greeks,  together  with 
the  Mysuiiis,  aiiioni^  the  tribes  to  whuiii  they  assigned  a 
European  origin,  but  both  tlie  Phrygians  and  Lydians  appear 
to  have  had  historical  records  of  their  own  which  represented 
them  as  primitive  nations  of  Asia.'  Their  arts'  and  sciences, 
their  peculiar  ceremonies  and  superstitions,  go  far  towards 
eatiiblishing  that  conclusion.'  ThePhrygiatis^  as  we  hearfironi 
Herodbtu's/ claimed  for  theinaelfes'the  higheait  aniiquity,  and 
asserted  that  their  language  was  the  mdet  ancient  in''the  world. 
The  worship  of  Cybele,  under  her  various  names,  w'as  confess- 
edly very  ancient  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  mythical  legends 
,  connected  with  it  seem  to  associate  the  Phrygians  with  the 
primitive  Greeks.f  The  Cory  ban  tes,  the  Cabiri,  the  Idsei 
Dactyli,  the  Curetes,  wi&re  orders  of  priests  accounted  by  the 
Greeks  as  not  altogtether  barbaric  Or"  foreign  to*  their  own 
mythology  like  the'Magt  of  the' Druids;  '  The  "ceremonies 
and  mythology  of  these'  orders  were  connected  with  the 
Greek  or  with  the  Pelas^ic.  An  ancient  myth  preserved  by 
SukI  ls  placed  in  Phry^ia  a  kincf  I\aiHi;ieus,  who  reigned  be- 
fore the  flood  of  Deucalion  drowned  all  iirankiiid;^  and  Arno- 
bins  and  other  writers  have  preserved  other  but  somewhat 
similar  legends,  which  connect  the  deluge  of  Deucalion 
locally  with  Phrygia^  and  represent  that  country  as  the  seat 
of  the  primitive  as  well  as  of  the  pbstdiluYian  ancestor  of  men. 
With  this  we  associate  the  opinion  of  Herodotus  'that  the 
Phrygians  were  related  to  the  Armenians/and  we  may  conjee- 

4  '  '  • 

•  Haiod.  lib.  viL  cap.  74 ;  Stnbo,  lib.  xU.  p.  996. 

t  Arnobius  coBtoft  Gentrt,  lib.  viii.  £iiieb>  Pmi*  £viBg.  Ub.  xxiv.  Aptdlo- 

dorns,  lib.  iii. 
Z  Suidas  voM  Mavvmoc* 
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ture  that  the  antediluTiaa  NannaciiB  wa»  Noah.  Nanuacus 
was  the  Phrygian  name  of  the  king  or  patriarch  who  reigned 
just  before  die  Flood,  and  it'  is  probable  that  he  was  termed 
Deucalion  only  by  the  Greeks,  who  liberally  bestowed,  on- 
foreign  gods  or  heroes  or  historical  personages  names  derived 
from  their  own  mytholo^^y. 

The  Lyiiums  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  resembled  the 
Greeks  in  their  manner*;  and  in  almost  every  particular.  Tiie 
Lydian  women  were  very  uuehaste.  This,  says  the  historian, 
was  the  only  characteristic  di&rence  between  the  two  nations. 
As  he  has  not  made  a  similar  remark  of.  any  other  niition,  the 
resemblance  which  struck  him  must  have  been  very  strongly, 
marked* 

Many  traits  may  be  collected  in  the  history  of  the,  nations 

of  Asia  Minor,  which  seem  to  connect  them  with  the  Iranian 
aud  other  eastern  races.  '  '  *  .* 

The  Mysians,  according  to  Posidoiiius,  abstained  from 
animal  food  from  a  rcHgious scruple  against  destroying  life; 
they  were  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  had  a  muk 
titude  of  superstitions.*  . 

It  appears  thist  Magianism. and.  the. worship  of  fire,  after 
the  Persian  custom,  was  extensively  spread  in  .  Asia  Minor, 
where  however  it  may.  have  been  introdudNi  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Persian  conquerors.  Pausanias  has  described 
fire-temples  in  Lydia,  where  the  priests,  after  ananging 
the  wood,  repeated  litanies  out  of  a  book  in  a  barbarous 
tongue  while  the  iiame  caught.  In  Cappadocia,  according 
to  Strabo,  who  had  visited  that  country,  there  were ! many 
fire-temples,  and  other  temples  of  the  Persian  gods,  par* 
ticularly  of  Anaitis  and  Omano's,  where  the  .Magi  maintained 
a  perpetual  fire,  and  performed  sacrifices  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
Strabo  was  eye-witness  to  a  ceremony  in  which  the  statue  of 
the  god  Omanos  was  carried  in  procession.  It  would  hence 
seem  that  the  superstition  of  the  Cappudocians  was  rather 
of  Assyrian  than  ol"  pLM  sian  origin.f 

'  I  shall  now  collect  the  statements  whicl^  the  ancient  writers 
*  Foiidmi.ap«dStnboiiy  lib.  viL  '        f  Sinb.  xv,  p.  738..-  . 
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hafe  left  respecting  tbe  8ii|ypoiad  originatkm  of  the  natires  of 
Lesser  Asia  from  Enmpe. 

Herodotiis  dedaies  that  the  BithjPDians  were  a  Tfaiadan 
tribe  who  in  eailier  times  had  lived  near  tiie  river  Strymon. 

He  says  that  they  were  expelled  from  Europe  by  the  My- 
sians  and  Teucrians,  well  kiiuvvu  Tluaciau  tiibt  <,  and  passing 
over  intu  Asi;i  were  called  Bitbyniaus.*  The  soldiers  of  this 
tribe  in  tiie  army  of  Xerxes  wore  hehnets  of  brass  surmounted 
by  the  horns  and  ears  of  an  oi,  and  a  crest  of  the  same  metal. 

The  same  writer  says  that  the  Phrygians  were  anciently 
termed  Brygesy  and  lited  in  Europe  near  Maeedonia.t  He 
adds  that  the  Armenians  were  a  cokny  of  Phrygians.,  In 
this  he  most  have  been  mistaken*  If  the  Armenians  were 
connected  with  the  Phrygians,  tlie  latter  were  probably  the 
colony. 

Xanthus,  the  Lydian  historian,  had  maintained  the  same 
notion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Phrygians,  and  he  fixed  the 
time  of  their  migration,  assigning  to  it  a  period  later  than 
that  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Apollodoras  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  argued,  though 
not  conclusiTely,  as  Strabo  has  shown,  that  the  Phrygians 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  sendins^  anxiHaries  to  Priam  were 
people  of  the  European  side  ul  ihe  I'uiitus.;}; 

Strabo  after  collecting  and  weiiihing  the  testimonies  of 
older  writers,  adopts  the  conclusion  that  several  of  the  Asiatic 
nations  had  previously  inhabited  diii'erent  parts  of  Thrace, 
and  were  of  the  Thracian  race.  He  says  that  from  the 
Thracian  tribe  of  Mysians  who  inhabited  the  country  near  the 
Danube  and  on  both  sides  of  that  river,  were  descended  those 
Mysians  who  dwelt  between  the  Lydians,  the  Phrygians,  and 
the  Trojans.  And  the  Phrygians  themselves  also  are  Bryges, 
a  Thruciuii  Lnbe,  as  well  as  the  Mygdones,  and  tin  Bebryces, 
and  the  Mcdobithyni,  and  the  Thyni,  and,  as  i  suppose,  also 
the  Mavyandyni.  AU  the  othei-s  have  entirely  disappeared 
from  Europe,  and  the  Mysians  alone  have  remained.  Posi- 
donius  suppose  that  Homer  alluded  to  the  Mysians  in 

*  Herod,  vii.  75.       f  Id.  vu.  7^.         t  StnOw,  Geog.  lib.  xiv.  p.  68L 
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Kurope,  meaning  in  Thrace,  when  he  makes  Jupiter  cast  his 
eym  back  from  surveying  Mount  Ida,  upon  the  land  of  the 
hoisft-feeding  Tbiacians  and  the  cloeely  fighting  Mysians.*** 

We  leaiii  iiuui  these  passap^es  that  a  very  general  opiuioii 
prevailed  amon^  the  Greeks,  according  to  which  many  of  the 
principal  nations  of  Asia  Minor  were  of  Thracian  origin.  In 
this  number  are  included  the  Phrygians  and  the  Mysians. 
But  there  are  so  many  historical  proofs  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  Phrygians  in  Asia,  and  of  their  connection  with  other 
Asiatic  nations,  that  we  aie  compelled  to  legaid  them  as 
immemosial  inhabitants  of  Lesser  Asia.  With  respect  to 
the  Mysians  we  may  draw  the  same  inference,  from  their 
known  affinity  to  the  Lydians. 

But  the  ancients  must  have  had  some  ground  for  the  i^eiie- 
rally  prevalent  opinion  which  connected  these  nations  with 
the  people  of  Thrace ;  and  the  most  probableconclusion  seems 
tobethatit  tookits  originfrom  the  known  resemblance  between 
the  customs  and  habits,  the  rehgious  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and,  above  all,  the  dialects  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace 
and  those  of  the  interior  of  Lesser  Asia.  These  analogies 
are  equally  applicable  on  the  snpposltioii  that  the  Thriicicins 
went  originally  from  Asia,  as  on  that  whcli  lepresents  the 
Asiatics  as  a  colony  from  I  hiace.  The  high  antiquity,  and 
the  greater  cultivation  oi  tlie  Asiatic  states,  atibrd  a  strong 
argument  in  support  of  the  same  conclusion.. 


Sbction  VIII, — Of  the  Physical  Characters  of  the  Natkm$ 
described  in  the  preceding  Sectione  ofthu  Ciuipter, 

Paragraph  L — Of  the  Wallachs. 

The  Wallachs,  wbo,as  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe,  are  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Cretse  or  Dacians,and  the  only  ex- 
\%i\iv^  representatives  of  the  Thracian  race,  the  ;i(hnixture  of 
Roman  blood  having  perhaps  been  too  inconsiderable  to  produce 
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any  maitorial  cfaangey  are  still  a  people  peculiar  and  dktinet 
from  all  tlie  other  I ahabitants  of  the  eonntriea  on  the  Lower 

Danube.  The  common  Wallach,  as  we  are  infornied  by  a  late 
traveller,  differs  in  a  decided  raaiyier  from  the  Magyar  or 
Hungarian,  as  well  as  from  the  Slaves  and  Germans  who  in- 
habit the  borders  of  Hungary.  They  are  generally  below  the 
middle  height,  thin,  and  slightly  built.  Their  features  are 
oflten  finely  shaped,  tliair  noses  arched,  their  eyes  dark,  their 
hair  long,'bUick^  and  wavy :  their'  cbnntenances  are  often  eip 
pressiTe  of  conning  and  timidity..  They  seldom  display  the 
d^lly  heavy  look  of  the  Slovak^'and  still  more  rarely  the  proud 
carriage  of  the  Magyar.  •  •        •  •  ' 

Mr.  Paget  was  struck  Ity  the  resemblance  which  the  present 
Wallachs  bear  to  the  sculptured  figures  of  ancient  Daciansto 
be  seen  on  Trajan's  pillar,  which  are  remarkable  for  long  and 
flowing  beards.* 

* 

Faragraph  2. — Ol  the  Albanians. 

* 

The  Albaniians  are  very  different  people  in  physical  char 
recter  from  the  WaUachs.  They  have  been  fully  described 
by  M/  Pouqueville,'  firom  whom  I  cite  the  following  pas- 
sages: 

"The  Albanians,  who  may  be  called  the  Scythians  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  have  but  few  wants.  Their  houFos  are  nothing 
more  than  a  ground  tloonthey  sleep  upon  mats  or  thick 
cloaks.  Little  sensible  to  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere^ 
they  lead  a  life .  equally  laborions  through  the  whole  year. 
Easily  contented,  they  Hve  principally  on  milk,  cheese,  eggs, 
olives,  and  vegetables ;  they  eat  occasionally  salt  fish.  Some, 
times  they  bake  bread,  but  often  eat  their  com  or  maise 
boiled.  Their  common  drink  is  wine.  This  is  the  fare  of  the 
country  people :  the  dwellers  in  towns  are  better  fed. 

The  Albanian  shepherds,  likewise  warriors,  are  clothed  in 
coarse  woollen  stuffs.  Sober  and  active,  they  are  content  when 
on  journeys  or  at  their  labour  with  a  little  boiled  rice  or  com: 
singing  and  dancing  are  their  relaxations  from  fatigue,  and  a 

«  PtigM's  TiBvelt  io  HuDgaiy  and  Tkimylvub,  vd.  it  p*  189,  et  wti^ 
JLond*  1889* 
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band  of  goldiers  in  seldom  seen  without  a  mandolin-player 
and  a  siiigei  :  they  have  often  besides  a  story-teller. 

A  very  great  difference  is  observable  between  the  native 
Albanians  and  the  Greeks  who  are  inhabitants  of  towns  in 
their  country.  •  Hippocfutes  remarked  that  mountaineers  are 
tall  in  statotey  cottfageous,  and  laborious.  Such  are  the 
AlbaniaDB :  Hmeiy  aie  eeldoiii'  less*  than  fi?e  feet  nine,  inches  in 
height,  and  aie  very  atrbog  and  miuciilar.-  Thejr  have  oval 
faces,  large  mustachoa,  a  ruddy  colour  in  their  ch^s,  a  brisk 
animated  eye,  a  well-proportioned  mouth,  and  fine  teeth. 
Tlieir  neck  is  long^  and  thin,  their  chest  broad:  their  legs 
are  slender,  with  very  little  calf. 

The  women  who  bring  this  race  of  semi-barbarians  into 
the  world  partake  in  the  vigour  of  their  organization.  They 
do  not  live  in  the  indolence  of  -harems,  but  labour  hard,  and 
not  less  than  the  men  earn  their  bread  with  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  and  frequently  share  the  dangers  encountered  by  their 
husbands  and  sons.  Their  feataies  are  strong :  their  muscles 
firm,  and  endowed  with  great  elasticity  :  they  are  little  subject 
to  disease,  and  preserve  the  fiesliness  of  youth  much  longer 
than  the  women  of  Greece.  They  continue  to  become  mothers 
till  an  equally  advanced  period  of  life  with  the  women  in  the 
more  northern  countries.  They  sleep  upon  the.  same*  mats 
with  their  husbands,  are  like  them  clothed  with  coarse  woollen 
garments,  and  often*  march  with  their  legs  naked  during  the 

most  rigorous  cold  of  Albanian  winters/'   

Some  tribes  among  the  Albanians  are  said  to  be  remarks 
able  for  fair  or  flaxen  hair  and  blue  eyes,*  but  it  has  not. been 
observed  whether  these  famihes  are  distinguishable  in  dialect 
from  those  who  display  a  different  complexion. 

Paragraph  3. — Of  the  Greeks. 

The  ancient  writers  have  made  us  tolerably  well  acquainted 
with  the  physiognomy  and  other  personal  characteristics  of  the 
Greeks.  The  epithets  of  ^arS^l,  KvaviixaiTai,  yXavK^nttZec, 

and  many  others,  indicate  that  the  same  variety  of  complexion 
existed  formerly  among  the  Greeks,  which  we  rccugiuse  ia 


*  F.  Hitter  von  Xylandcr,  ubi  supra,  s. 
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iither  Dfttioiis  in  the  aouth  of  Bwrope,  especiaiiy  io  conntriet 
wfaenthedimteis  ?aridl  bydiilmiieetof  Mtnatt^ 
It  teenw  thatio  thw  i^pect,  as  well  as  in  the  beauty  of  form,  for 
whieh  the  old  Greeks  were  noted,  the  modem  Greeks,  their  pos- 
terity, still  resemble  them.  M.  Puuqueville  assures  us  that  the 
models  w  hich  m-pired  Apelles  and  Phidias  are  still  to  hv.  tound 
amoug  the  inhabitants  of  the  Morea.  They  are  generally  tall, 
and  finely  formed :  their  eyes  are  full  of  fire,  and  they  have  a 
beautilul  moath,  ornamented  with  the  finest  teeth.  There  are, 
howefer,  degtees  in  their  beauty,  though  all  may  be  generally 
termed  handsome.  The  Spartan  woman  ia  ^r,  of  a  slender 
makoy  bat  with  a  noble  sir.  The  women  of  Taygetes  haye  the 
carriage  of  Pallas  when  she  wielded  her  formidable  aegis  in  the 
midst  ul  a  buttle.  The  Messenian  WDnian  is  low  of  stature,  and 
distinjTuished  for  her  embonpoint :  she  liab  regular  features, 
large  blue  eyes,  and  long  black  hair.   The  Arcadian,  in  her 
eoarse  wooUan  garments,  scarcely  suffers  the  regularity  of  her 
Ibim  to  appear,  but  her  countenance  la  ezpressiTe  of  innocence 
and  puri^  of  mind.  Chaste  aa  daoghtert,  the  women  of  tlie 
Mciea  assnme  as  wives  even  a  character  of  austerity.  The 
Greek  women  in  the  time  of  Pouqueville  were  extremely  ig- 
norant and  uneducated.    Music  and  dancing  seemed  to  have 
been  taujjht  them  l)v  nuture.    The  favourable  traits  of  cha- 
racter among  the  Greeks  in  general  are  m  part  attributable  to 
their  early  education.    We  are  assured  that  the  children  are 
left  to  grow  in  full  liberty,  like  the  robust  plants  which  adon 
their  native  soil.  They  are  not  subjected  to  the  harsh  treats 
moit  which  the  children  of  the  lower  classes  experience  ia 
more  civilised  oonnCries,  nor  are  their  countenances  expresaive 
of  any  kind  of  painful  sentiment. 

The  same  writer  has  described  the  inhabitiiuts  of  Sparta. 
He  says,  "The  Laconians  differ  in  manners  and  address  from 
their  neighbours  the  Arcadians:  the  latter  carry  the  scrip  and 
crook,  and  lead  a  perfectly  pastoral  life ;  the  inhabitants  of 
Sparte,  on  the  contrary,  fond  of  combats,  are  of  a  lively  and 
restless  character,  and  are  easily  irritated."  M,  Pouqueville 
speaks  of  the  long  flaxen  hair  of  the  women  of  Sparta,  thdr 
majestic  air  and  carriage,  their  elegant  forms,  the  regularity 
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of  tbeur-featnveSy  aoimated  by  large  blue  eyes  bordered  with 
long  c  yclashes.  ''The  men/'  he  says,  ''among  whom  some 
are  '  blondSi'  or  fair,  have  noble  features,  are  of  tall  stature, 

masculine  and  regular  features."    They  have  preserved  some- 
thing of  the  Dorians  of  Sparta  evea  in  their  defects.  They 
.   have  an  innate  propensity  to  rapnie. 

The  same  writer  has  described  in  another  part  of  his  work 
the  curious  race  of  Mainotes  as  difiering  considerably  from 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Morea.  They  are  a  mixed  people, 
and  are  not  to  be  considered  as  of  the  genuine  posterity  of 
the  Hellenes. 

The  remains  of  Grecian  sculpture  are  well  known  to  display 

the  finest  and  most  expiuided  iurm  of  the  human  skull. 
It  has  been  supposed  indeed  tiiat  "  the  Grecian  profile"  has 
beeii  exaggerated  or  drawn  from  the  imagmatiou,  but  Blumen- 
bach,  in  a  memoir  in  the  Goettingen  Transactions,  and  in  the 
notes  to  his  sixth  Decade,  has  refuted  this  opinion.  He  thus 
describes  a  Greek  skuU  m  his  collection : — Forma  calvarisd 
subglobosa,  mazillss  superioris  ossibus  sub  narium  aperturia 
ferd  ad  perpendiculum  coadunatis,  jugalibns  ossibus  modic^ 
et  concinn^  declivibus,  "artificum  laudatis  proxima  signis." 
This  Greek  skull,  and  one  belonging  to  the  ever  baibarous 
and  tinintellectual  race  of  Georgians,  are  said  to  be  the  most 
beautitul  in  his  whole  collection,  consisting  of  170  crania  of 
different  nations. 
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